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SKETCH    BOOKS 

1 840-1 846 
I 

PARIS  SKETCH  BOOK 

TiMB  flies,  bnt  the  great  wings  come  beating  backwards  again 
as  one  looks  over  the  records  of  the  days  that  were,  and  which 
indeed  are  also  now,  and  not  in  the  past  only. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the  time 
which  my  father  spent  at  Paris  after  he  left  London  and  his 
home  and  his  work.  -  Ue  was  almost  alone ;  his  parents  had 
been  called  away  by  family  afEairs ;  my  baby-sister  and  I  were 
deposited  with  our  great -grandmother,  Mrs.  Butler,  who  cer- 
tainly thought  us  inconveniently  young.  But  we  had  a  friend ; 
a  faithful  and  loving-hearted  Scotch  nurse,  called  Jessie  Brodie, 
who  rather  than  quit  my  father  in  his  troubles  at  that  time, 
broke  off  her  own  marriage,  so  she  told  me  shyly,  long  years 
after.  She  helped  my  father  to  nurse  my  mother  at  first,  then 
he  left  her  in  charge  of  the  nursery,  and  removed  from  his 
grandmother's  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  doctors. 

One  cure  after  another  was  prescribed,  foreign  baths  and 
home  treatment  in  turn,  all  of  which  my  father  saw  carried  out, 
but  of  course  the  expenses  were  great.  So  was  the  anxiety, 
and  the  difficulty  of  earning  an  income  to  meet  it  all. 

I  can  remember  being  taken  to  see  him  in  his  lodgings,  early 
of  a  morning.  Very  often  he  was  dressing,  and  it  was  a  privi- 
lege to  see  him  shave,  better  still  to  watch  him  drawing  pict- 
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ures  or  tearing  little  processions  of  pigs  with  curly  tails  out  of 
paper.  Sometimes  he  was  writing,  and  to  my  surprise  and  an- 
noyance could  not  tear  out  little  pigs. 

Among  the  letters  from  my  father  to  Mrs.  Procter  in  Mr. 
George  M.  Smith*s  possession  there  is  one  dated  from  Paris,  in 
January  1841:  "Our  Milnes,  who  is  going  away  to-morrow, 
will,  I  hope,  bear  this  with  him :  it  is  only  to  thank  you  for 
writing  so  kindly  to  me,  who  have  had  so  many  troubles  of  late 
as  to  be  very  glad  of,  and  sigh  for,  sympathy  and  consolation. 
...  I  found  my  letter,  when  half  done,  did  not  contain  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  you,  and  only  a  long,  selfish  account  of  my 
own  particular  sorrows,  and  so  tore  it  up.  Don't  be  angry  if  I 
tell  you  that  on  reading  your  letter  I  felt  glad  that  somebody 
else  was  miserable  and  lonely. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  pains  about  the  book,"  he  con- 
tinues. "I  have  seen  many  reviews  of  it,  an  important  work 
that  was  compiled  in  four  days,  the  ballad  being  added  to  it  as 
an  after-thought :  it  is  the  deuce  that  poetry — or  rhymes — and 
never  was  an  unfortunate  fellow  so  plagued.  For  a  whole  week 
you  would  have  fancied  me  a  real  poet,  having  all  the  exterior 
marks  of  one — with  a  week's  beard,  a  great  odour  of  tobacco,  a 
scowling,  ferocious,  thoughtful  appearance.  I  used  to  sit  all 
day  meditating,  nail-biting,  and  laboriously  producing  about 
twenty  lines  in  twelve  hours.  Are  all  poets  in  this  way  ?  How 
wise  Procter  was  to  leave  poetry  for  the  gay  science  of  law,  in 
which  a  fellow  has  but  to  lie  back  in  a  Windsor  chair  and  read 
interesting  cases  and  settlements,  with  *five  guineas'  written 
on  the  title-page.     I  hope  *  Titmarsh '  will  produce  as  much  I 

"  How  well  the  Times  found  him  out !  The  article  is  very 
smart,  I  think,  and  complimentary  too,  and  best  of  all,  will  make 
people  curious  to  get  the  book.  I  have  7-J<L  out  of  each  half- 
crown. 
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**  One  hundred  copies  have  already  been  sold,  so  that  you 
see  my  fortune  is  very  clear." 
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Mr.  FitzGerald  writing  to  his  friend  W.  U.  Thompson,  says, 
in  February  1841:  "Have  you  read  Thackeray's  little  book, 
*  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon '  ?  If  not,  pray  do ;  and 
buy  it,  and  ask  others  to  buy  it,  as  each  copy  sold  puts  7^.  in 
T.'s  pocket,  which  is  very  empty  just  now,  I  take  it.  I  think 
the  book  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done.'* 

Once  more  writing  to  Mrs.  Procter,  in  March,  my  father  says 
of  his  own  last  letter  to  her :  "  Indeed,  it  was  written  by  a  very 
miserable  fellow,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of 
mood,  and  is  not  a  whit  happier  now,  only  he  bears  his  griefs 
more  composedly.  What  won't  a  man  bear  witb  a  little  prac- 
tice?— ruin,  blindness,  his  legs  off,  dishonour,  death  of  dearest 
friend,  and  what  not.  As  the  cares  multiply — I  don't  know 
whether  this  sentence  is  left  unfinished,  because  I  don't  know 
how  to  finish  it,  or  because  it  is  a  shame  to  begin  such  disser- 
tations to  a  lady  who  merits  more  grateful  treatment  from  me." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  her  that  he  has  just  been  compli- 
mented on  his  new  novel  of  "  Cecil." 

"  O  just  punishment  of  vanity  1  How  I  wish  I  had  written 
it,  not  for  the  book's  sake,  but  for  the  filthy  money,  which  I 
love  better  than  fame.  The  fact  is,  I  am  about  a  wonderful 
romance,  and  I  long  for  the  day  when  the  three  volumes  shall 
be  completed."  (If  this  romance  was  that  well-known  one 
without  a  hero,  it  did  not  finally  come  out  for  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  how  many  other  ventures  are  there  not  to  be  counted !) 

In  one  letter,  written  about  this  time,  he  says,  in  reply  to  a 
hospitable  invitation  from  the  Procters :  "  It  is  almost  worth  a 
man's  while  to  be  downcast  and  unhappy  for  a  time,  that  he 
may  get  his  friends'  kindness  and  sympathy.  He  relishes  it 
so,  and  I  think  the  liking  for  it  remains  afterwards — at  least 
now  I  feel  a  hundred  per  cent,  happier  than  when  I  got  your  of- 
fer, and  enjoy  it  really  as  much  almost  as  if  I  had  accepted  it." 

And  once  more,  writing  in  June  1841:  "Please  when  you 
write  not  to  give  me  any  account  whatever  of  any  gaieties  in 
which  you  indulge,  or  any  sort  of  happiness  falling  to  the  share 
of  you  or  anybody  else.  But  if  anybody  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent, is  arrested,  ruined,  has  a  wife  run  away  with,  if  C.  falls 
ill  and  is  marked  with  the  smallpox,  do  be  so  kind  as  to  write 
me  off  word  immediately,  and  I  will  pay  the  post  cheerfully. 
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The  only  welcome  intelligence  in  your  letter  is  that  the  Austins 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  Procter  £1100.  .  .  .  De- 
spair, madam,  is  the  word.  Byronish,  I  hate  mankind,  and 
wear  my  shirt-collar  turned  down.  .  .  . 

'*  This  week,  for  the  first  time  these  six  months,  I  determined 
to  try  and  amuse  myself  at  the  play,  and  paid  twenty-five  sous 
like  a  man,  and  went  to  the  pit  to  see  Mademoiselle  D^jazet. 
This  young  creature,  who  is  neither  so  innocent  nor  so  good- 
looking  as  Yestris,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  incomparably  older 
and  cleverer,  chose  to  act  the  part  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  in 
a  little  muslin  frock  and  pinafore,  with  trousers  and  long  braided 
hair  like  the  Misses  Kenwigs ;  when  this  hideous,  leering,  grin«* 
ning,  withered  wretch  came  forward,  do  you  know,  I  was  seized 
with  such  a  qualm,  as  to  shout  out,  *  Why,  she  is  too  ugly  I' 
and  I  was  obliged  to  stride  over  10,000  people  in  a  most  crowd* 
ed  pit  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sight  of  her.  .  .  ." 

And  then  going  back  to  the  Procters'  own  affairs,  he  says : 
"  Well,  I  am  really  sorry  now  that  the  master  of  the  house  has 
lost  his  money,  having  arrived  at  a  good  humour  by  writing  six 
pages  of  nonsense  and  thinking  about  all  the  kindness  and  pleas- 
ure I  have  had  from  you.  I  find  I  have  been  writing  on  a  torn  half- 
sheet  of  paper.     Will  you  pardon  me  for  taking  such  liberties  ? 

"...  I  have  to  ask  another  pardon  for  introducing  my  friend 
CD.  to  you.  He  has  a  thousand  of  the  very  best  qualities,  but 
not  the  most  necessary  one  of  being  pleasant.  Alfred  Tennyson, 
if  he  can^t  make  you  like  him,  will  make  yon  admire  him, — he 
seems  to  me  to  have  the  cachet  of  a  great  man ;  his  conversation 
is  often  delightful  I  think,  full  of  breadth,  manliness,  and  humour; 
he  reads  all  sorts  of  things,  swallows  them,  and  digests  them  like 
a  great  poetical  boa-constrictor  as  he  is.  Now  I  hope,  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter, you  will  recollect  that  if  your  humble  servant  sneers  at  small 
geniuses,  ho  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  huge  respect  for  big  ones. 
Perhaps  it  is  Alfred  Tennyson's  great  big  yellow  face  and  growl- 
ing voice  that  have  made  an  impression  on  me ;  manliness  and 
simplicity  of  manner  go  a  great  way  with  roe,  I  fancy.  .  .  .  Was 
there  ever  such  a  stupid  letter,  full  of  nonsensical  egotism  ?  As 
for  the  dingy  state  of  the  paper,  I  have  only  got  a  little  table 
three  feet  by  two,  and  as  there  are  a  bundle  of  manuscript,  a 
bottle  of  ink  that  will  upset,  a  paint-box  and  water,  several  dry 
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cigars,  sealing-wax,  the  whole  of  my  menage;  so  sure  as  this  let- 
ter is  discontinued  for  a  moment,  so  sure  does  it  tumble  into  a 
puddle  of  ink,  or  another  of  water,  or  into  a  heap  of  ashes :  well, 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  clear  the  table,  nor  indeed  to  do  any- 
thing else,  and  truth  to  tell,  am  quite  beaten  down.  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  come  round  again ;  not  until  I  get  a  holiday,  and 
that  mayn't  be  for  months  to  come.  Meanwhile  I  can't  work, 
nor  write  even  amusing  letters,  nor  talk  of  anything  else  but 
myself,  which  is  bearable  sometimes  when  Ego  is  in  very  good 
health  and  spirits,  but  odious  beyond  measure  when  be  has  only 
to  entertain  you  with  his  woes. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  a  delightful  walk  with  a  painter  to  St.  Ger- 
mainSy  through  charming,  smiling  countries  that  seemed  to  be 
hundreds  of  leagues  away  from  cities.  Psha!  this  sentence 
was  begun  with  a  laudable  intent  of  relieving  you  from  the 
wearisome  complaints  of  the  last  paragraph,  but  it  is  in  vain. 
Allow  me  then,  dear  Mrs.  Procter,  to  shut  up  the  scrawl  alto- 
gether, and  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  dulness  in  privacy — it  can't 
be  enjoyed  properly  in  company — in  spite  of  which  I  am  always 
yours  and  Procter's,  W.  M.  T." 

Writing  to  his  mother  in  the  same  year :  "  I  am  getting  dread- 
fully bitten  with  my  old  painting  mania,"  he  says,  **■  and  as  soon 
as  I  have  written  that  famous  book  you  know  of,  and  made  a  f^w 
hundred  pounds,  make  a  vow  to  the  great  gods  that  I  will  try 
the  thing  once  more.  'Titmarsh'  has  sold  140  copies,  and  be 
hanged  to  it — the  donkeys  of  a  public  don't  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  get  it.  It  has,  however,  been  hugely  praised  by  the 
Press,  and  will  serve  to  keep  my  name  up,  though  a  failure. 
Then  you  know  that  General  Moreau,  when  he  retreated  through 
the  Black  Forest ;  General  Moore,  General  Mass^na,  and  others, 
made  themselves  illustrious  by  their  reverses.  Fiddlestick  1  what's 
the  use  of  writing  such  stuff  to  jou  ? — all  the  result  of  this  in- 
fernal iron  pen. .  .  .  Such  a  man  of  an  engraver  as  I  have  found  1 
I  wish  yon  could  see  him.  He  is  about  thirty-eight,  has  not  a 
spark  of  genius,  works  fourteen  hours  a  day,  never  breakfasts 
except  off  cheese  and  bread  in  his  atelier,  dines  in  the  same  way, 
never  goes  out,  makes  about  3000  francs  a  year,  has  a  wife  and 
child,  and  is  happy  the  whole  day  long ;  the  whole  home  is  like 
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a  ca^  of  canaries,  nothing  bat  singing  from  night  til)  morning. 
It  goes  to  Diy  heart  to  hear  his  little  wife  singlDg  at  her  work. 
What  noble  characters  does  one  light  on  in  tittle  nooks  of  this 
great  world  T' 

"  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches"  belong  to  1841,  and  were  pnb- 
lished  hf  Hngh  Canningham,  who  also  brought  ont  "  The  Sec- 
ond Fnneral  of  Napoleon."    The  "  Paris  Sketch  Book"  bad  been 


pabliahed  the  previous  year  by  Macronc,  who  was  also  godfather 
to  another  first  book  by  a  young  author,  called  "Sketches  by  Boz." 
Some  pretty  drawings  which  must  have  been  made  for  the 
"  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  at  the 
time.     Here  is  a  Marie  Ancel,  the  heroine  of  the  story  about 
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tbe  Frencli  Revolation,  and  a  picture  of  a  priest  reading  his 
breviary.  The  Friar  and  the  demon  seem  also  to  belong  to  ibe 
story  of  the  Devil's  Wager  in  the  "  Paris  Skctcli  Book." 

Mr.  Titmsrsh  waa  for  ever  observiog  and  recording  what  he 
san.  He  wrote  it  down,  and  he  drew  the  pictures  and  sketches — 
specially  the  sketches — abroad,  where  shadows  are  orisper  than 
with  US,  and  honses  are  quainter,  and  the  people  and  the  scenes 


more  pleasantly  varied.  Our  curates  are  curates,  but  they  do 
not  wear  the  romantic  pastoral  robes  of  the  Catholic  cures,  nor 
snch  religious  hats  with  curly  brims. 

The  note-books  of  those  days  are  full  of  memoranda  and  ng- 
gestions  for  stories  and  articles.  My  father  was  reading  and 
writing  unceaaingly;  he  was  occupied  with  foreign  literature, 
but  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  English  Press  and  in  English 
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books — good,  unceaaingly  ,  he  was  occupied  with  foreign  lit«ra- 
tiire,  bat  he  kept  ap  bis  interest  in  the  Lngbsh  Press  and  in 
English  books — good,  bHd,  iiiiliSerent,  everything  was  sng- 
gestire,  and  had  a  meaning  for  him 


Here  la  one  day's  history  out  of  an  old  diary : — 

"  Drew  all  tbe  morning,  or  else  read  Marryat's  '  Joseph  Rash- 
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brook/  a  good-natured^  tnanly  sort  of  book.  Walked  with  Isa- 
bella by  the  Park  de  Monceaux,  looking  green  and  pretty,  and 
on  the  plain  of  Monceaux,  hearing  the  steam-engines.  After 
dinner  talked  to  my  wife,  and  read  article  on  Bowes'  election. 
Found  in  my  portfolio  an  article  written  two  months  ago,  of 
which  the  existence  was  completely  forgotten,  and  saw  more  and 
more  the  utility  of  keeping  some  memorandum.  Wrote  till 
twelve,  and  thought  of  a  good  plan  for  some  weekly  paper  arti- 
cles. The  Morning  Post  was  very  flattering  to  *  Men  and  Coats.' " 
And  then  come  lists  of  books,  and  more  books,  and  of  authors 
too — Emile  Souvestrc,  Capefigue,  Louis  Blanc,  Gallois,  Le  Crois^ 
de  Bigorre,  Saintine's  story  of  "  La  Vierge  de  Fribourg,"  &c.  &c. 
**  Good  idea ;  a  love  story  interwoven  with  a  tour.  Something 
might  be  done  with  the  Belgian  letters,  perhaps  in  this  way. 
*  L'Udtel  des  Invalides,'  by  M.  St.  Hilaire ;  '  Le  Capitaine  Bleu,' 
an  excellent  story  in  vol.  ii.  A  young  fellow  of  great  spirit,  with 
a  tinge  of  madness  in  his  composition,  and  a  mania  for  fighting 
duels.  He  has  a  friend  who  is  equally  celebrated.  They  meet 
after  a  long  absence,  and  fight  out  of  fun  at  first.  The  Captain 
kills  his  friend,  excited  by  a  red  cloak  which  he  wears.  Here- 
after he  forswears  red,  dresses  himself  in  blue  from  head  to  foot. 
In  a  caf6  he  prevents  two  young  officers  from  fighting.  One 
of  them  to  whom  he  tells  his  story  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of 
the  friend  he  had  killed.  The  young  man  insists  on  a  meeting 
and  is  killed,  and  the  Captain  goes  stark  mad." 

W.  M.  T.  to  E.  FitzGerald  in  1842. 

"  I  have  read  no  good  books  or  novels  to  talk  of,  but  scores  of 
volumes  of  history,  in  the  most  owl-like,  solemn  way,  and  by  way 
of  amusement,  Victor  Hugo's  new  book  on  the  Rhine.  He  is 
very  great,  and  writes  like  a  God  Almighty.  About  this  book 
I've  been  trying  to  write  to-day,  and  only  squeezed  out  one  page. 
Hugo  says  some  fine  things — viz.,  looking  at  the  stars,  he  says 
that  night  is,  as  it  were,  the  normal  colour  of  heaven.  There 
is  something  awful  in  it — a  dark-blue  eternity,  glittering  all  over 
with  silent,  watchful  stars.  Is  it  nonsense,  or  the  contrary  ?  I 
know  what  YenablcH  would  say — that  the  dark  blue  is  all  gam- 
mon, being  an  optical  effect,  and  so  on ;  but  still  it's  rather 
awful,  and  I  feel  certain  that  Time  and  Space  are  dark  blue." 
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THE  lEISH  SKETCH  BOOK 

1842-1843 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1842  that  he  went  over  from  France 
to  Ireland  and  wrote  the  "  Irish  Sketch  Book/'  which  was  the 
first  of  his  publications  that  came  out  under  his  own  name.  '*  It 
contains  passages  graver  than  his  wont,"  writes  a  friendly  critic, 
who  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  at  last  beginning  to  make  his 
mark.  '*  Thackeray's  was  not  a  mind  that  could  be  long  at  work 
without  the  world  perceiving  that  a  strong  man  had  come."  My 
father  was  a  strong  man ;  but  he  had  a  heavy  burden  to  bear, 
and  not  for  many  months  did  his  spirits  revive,  though  all  the 
time,  his  natural  buoyancy  and  love  of  humorous  things  as- 
suredly helped  to  carry  him  forward.  He  sometimes  seems  al- 
most to  reproach  "himself  for  being  distracted  and  amused  by 
the  fancy  of  the  moment. 

Later  on  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  more  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Crerald,  whose  faithful  goodness  seems  to  have  been  his  constant 
resource  in  these  days,  and  to  whom  he  writes  a  firsi  letter  from 
Ireland.  It  was  sent  to  me  (with  others)  by  Colonel  Kerrich 
after  Mr.  FitzGerald's  death. 

"  Stkphkn^s  Grkrn,  Dublin,  t/u/y  4,  1842. 
"Mr  DEAR  OLD  Edward, — I  am  just  come,  after  a  delight- 
fal  tour,  to  Chepstow,  Bristol,  llereford,  Shrewsbury,  Chester, 
Liverpool,  Llangollen,  and  Wales  in  general.  I  found  your 
dismal  letter  waiting  on  arrival  here.  What  the  deuce  are  you 
in  the  dumps  for  ?  Don't  flatter  yourself  but  that  I'll  get  on 
Tery  well  without  yon.  Such  a  place  as  this  hotel  is  itself  enough 
to  make  a  chapter  abont,  such  filth  and  liberality.  O  my  dear 
friend,  pray  heaven  on  bended  knee  that  to-night  when  I  go  to 
bed  I  find  no  ♦  ♦  •  Turn  over.  Have  you  ever  remarked  that 
the  little  ones  of  ail  sting  worst  f 
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"  I  wanted  to  give  yan  an  idea  of  the  splendonr  of  the  chamber* 
maid.     I  wrote  a  poem  in  the  Llangollea  album,  as  followe  :— 
*  A  better  giftsi,  nor  a  better  pipe, 
I  Defer  hid  in  a.l  mj  life.' 

— Sunnii  RiMHH. 

Litewiaeaseries  of  remarks  by  Thomas  Moore,  beginning,  'There 
13  a  little  golden  bird  frequenting  the  cataractsof  the  Nile  where 
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it  empties  itself  into  the  Tabreez  Lake.'  .  .  .  What  nonaense  is 
all  this  to  write,  but  I  just  wanted,  however  far,  to  ahake  handa 
with  somebody  across  the  water.  Your  uncle's  letter  I've  sent 
o£E  with  my  card,  pronounced  kyard — stuff — tliere  I  go  again. — 
Well ! — there  1  go  again — it  is  a  queer  state  of  mind,  to  be  sure.'  " 


To  his  mother  he  writes  later  c 


"  My  last  letter  was  pat 
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into  the  post  on  my  way  to  Bee 's  brother,  in  Connty  Meath, 

the  honestest,  best  creature  that  ever  was  born.  I  stopped  with 
him  three  days,  on  one  of  them  going  to  see  Trim,  which  is  near 
lAracor,  which  is  the  place  where  Snift'a  living  was;  on  another 
to  see  Slane  Castle,  a  beantiful  mansion  belonging  to  my  Lord 
Conyngham  ;  and  on  another  to  the  Boyne  Water,  where  per- 
haps you  have  heard  King  William  defeated  King  James. 

" 'a  benevolence  would  have  done  you  good  to  witness. 

He  thanked  his  coachman  for  driving  us,  bis  footman  for  bring- 
ing in  the  tea-nm,  and  seemed  to  be  bubbling  over  with  good 
humonr  and  good-witi  towards  man.  His  wife  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  'Wiseman's  Lectures,'  hearing  me  say  I  should  like  to 
read  them." 

We  have  this  authentic  portrait  of  King  James  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  may  be  not  unappropriately  inserted  here. 


I  think  one  of  the  pleasantest  incidenta  of  my  father's  visit 
to  Ireland  was  a  visit  to  Elias  Thackeray,  the  Vicar  of  Dan- 
dalk,  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  with  affection. 

The  Vicar's  picture  was  taken  in  1842.  Ue  is  painted  sit- 
ting in  a  stiff  arm-chair ;  he  has  a  keen,  plain,  benevolent  face ; 
there  is  an  open  window,  through  which  one  sees  a  smiling 
prospect,  and  a  portrait  of  his  steeple  also. 

Here  is  my  father's  accoant  of  the  hospitable  Vicar :  " '  Sir,' 
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says  he,  *  no  person  bearing  the  name  of  Thackeray  must  go 
through  Dundalk  without  sleeping  at  my  house/  .  .  .  and  there 
the  old  gentleman  ordered  his  curate  to  come  and  dine  with 
me,  and  amused  me  all  day,  taking  me  to  infant  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  institutions.  Well,  they  were  all  delightful  to  see, 
especially  the  infant  schools :  God  bless  them  I  and  the  little 
ones  singing  in  a  way  that  makes  the  sternest  ruffians  cry.  We 
went  one  day  to  Thack^ay's  living  of  Louth,  the  best  in  Ire- 
land; it  was  worth  £3000  a  year,  but  now  only  half,  but  1500 
or  3000,  the  roan  never  has  a  shilling  at  the  yearns  end,  and  has 
no  expenses  or  extravagances  of  his  own,  and  the  rest  goes  to 
schools,  hospitals,  and  the  poor.  I  am  sure  God  Almighty 
Himself  must  be  pleased  to  look  down  on  honest  Elias  Thack- 
eray ;  and  when  1  hear  of  human  depravity  as  applied  to  him 
and  some  others,  can't  believe  it  for  the  soul  of  me." 

Writing  to  the  same  Vicar,  my  father  describes  his  visit  to 
Armagh  and  to  its  cathedral.  "The  service  was  nobly  per- 
formed, better  than  anywhere  in  England,  that  is  a  fact.  I 
looked  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  Primate  and  his 
benevolent  face,  after  all  the  good  things  you  had  told  me  of 
him.  Chantrey's  statue  of  Primate  Stewart  is  beautiful,  and  I 
did  not  fail  to  spy  out  the  Thackerav  cherub  in  the  painted 
window.     I  wonder  how  the  angels  got  into  our  family  V* 

"The  world  holds  one  good  man  the  less,"  he  wrote  many 
years  after  to  Martin  Thackeray,  "now  your  good  brother  has 
left  it,  after  a  life  so  noble,  useful,  and  pious.  I  have  always 
thought  him  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  men ;  to  have  such  a 
career,  and  such  peculiar  qualities  suiting  him  for  it — activity, 
benevolence,  simplicity,  faith,  unselfishness,  immense  esteem 
from  all  round  about  him,  who  could  not  but  love  and  honour 
him ;  what  man  could  wish  for  a  better  fate  in  life ;  and  if  he 
was  lucky  here,  be  is  now  even  more  to  be  envied  I  The  good 
deeds  [of  his  long  life  bear  interest  yonder.  .  .  .  One  would 
never  think  of  being  sorry  for  the  death  of  such  a .  man ;  at 
such  years  it  was  time  that  he  should  go  and  reap  the  fruit  of 
his  life.  So  I  do  not  offer  to  condole  with  you  on  your  brother's 
death ;  but  I  know  you  will  believe  in  the  sincere  affection  and 
honour  in  which  I  hold  his  memory,  and  that  I  like  to  think 
that  such  a  man  bore  our  name." 
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Mj  father^s  spirits  vary  very  much.  There  is  a  letter,  cheerful 
and  revived,  following  a  visit  to  Mr.  Peter  Purcell :  "  Nothing 
bat  laughing  and  sunshine  from  morning  till  night  along  the 
road ;  and  when  I  parted  from  them,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known 
them  all  my  life,  and  indeed  I  think  I  shall  be  sincerely  at- 
tached to  them  for  the  rest  of  it.  ...  I  have  breakfasted  with 
Father  Mathew,  a  fine  fellow,  simple,  straightforward,  manly, 
and  with  one  idea :  he  never  lets  a  chance  slip  to  get  a  convert, 
and  says  he  would  rather  convert  Peter  Purcell  than  any  other 
man  in  Ireland." 

Writing  again  of  the  Purcells,  my  father  says,  "  Such  people 
are  not  to  be  met  with  more  than  a  few  times  in  a  man*s 
life." 

His  spirits  flagged  again  towards  the  end  of  his  journey. 
"Have  you  remarked  how  stupid  my  letters  are?"  he  says  to 
his  mother.  *'  Solitude  creates  a  muzziness  and  incoherency  in 
roe,  and  I  must  get  back  to  the  little  ones,  that  is  clear.  I  am 
never  thinking  of  what  I  am  writing  about.  All  the  time  I  was 
writing  of  Thackeray,  there  was  something  else  in  my  thoughts, 
and  so  on.  Oh,  I  am  glad  the  end  of  my  trip  is  at  hand.  I 
have  been  heart-weary  for  months  past,  that's  the  truth.  I  in- 
tended to  have  addressed  the  remainder  of  this,  just  for  the 
look  of  the  thing,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  but  the  place 
was  so  awful  and  lonely,  I  fled  from  it,  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
visit,  to  sea-sickness  in  an  infernal  boat,  trembling  and  sprawl- 
ing among  rocks  afterwards,  and  a  lonely  dinner  at  an  hotel,  a 
huge  place  with  not  a  soul  in  it,  the  last  company  being  a  corpse 
which  had  just  gone.  I  think  the  ghost  was  there  still,  and  I 
got  out  of  the  place  in  a  panic. 

"The  drive  from  Belfast  along  the  coast  was  magnificent, 
and  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life ;  but  I  think  I 
shall  enjoy  a  drive  to  St.  Germains  still  more.  Meanwhile  I 
dream  of  you  and  the  little  ones  every  night,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  much  comfort.  I  shall  have  done  five-sixths  of  the  book 
by  the  time  I  am  with  you  on  the  1st  of  November." 

"  Peg  of  Limavaddy  "  came  out  in  the  "  Irish  Sketch  Book." 
One  can  feel  the  shadow  in  the  poem  as  well  as  the  sunshine  of 
it,  and  the  courage  and  sweetness  of  the  temper  which  enabled 
him  to  write  it : 
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''Game  a  Cockney  bound 

Unto  Derry  city; 

Weary  was  his  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 
Leads  to  Limaraddy. 

Mountains  stretcli*d  around, 
Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 

And  the  horse's  hoofs 
Made  a  dismal  dinting. 

•  •  •  • 

Mid  the  bogs  of  black, 
SiWer  pools  were  flashing. 

Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing, 

•  •  •  • 

Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawl'd  ami  blustered, 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm   was  whipping. 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  shores,  and  shipping. 


What  a  picture  it  all  p^ives  of  Ireland,  and  of  my  father's 
journey  there!  "Weary  was  his  soul,  shivering  and  sad  he." 
But  though  he  complained  for  once,  I  think  it  was  only  to  make 
a  rhyme  to  Limavaddy,  and  the  little  idyll  winds  up  with  a  gay 
and  charming  picture  when  Peg  appears  upon  the  scene : 

"Hcbe*8  self  I  thought 

KnlerM  the  apartment. 
As  she  j'amc  slie  smiled, 

And  the  smile  l>ewiicliing, 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen!" 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  lady  came  to  see  me,  who  told  me 
that  she,  as  a  child,  could  remember  my  fatlier  in  Ireland  com- 
ing to  her  father's  home ;  and  Dr.  Lever  beinjj  invited  to  meet 
him  there,  with  a  number  of  other  people.  The  **  Irish  Sketch 
Book  "  is  dcdiciited  to  Charles  Lever,  and  among  the  old  papers 
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I  find  the  first  dedication,  written  in  my  father's  handwriting. 
The  published  version  is  cut  down,  but  the  other  is  so  interest- 
ing, that  I  give  it  as  it  was  originally  written : — 

"TO  CHARLES  LEVER. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  place  your  name  on  the  dedication  page 
of  these  little  volumes,  though  they  contain  much  of  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazines  will  not  approve. 
But  the  duties  of  that  personage  begin  with  the  next  page ;  let 
me  devote  this  to  the  friend  whose  kindness  rendered  a  stay  in 
Dublin  so  pleasant  to  me. 

"  It  was  pleasant  in  travelling  through  the  country  to  see  in  a 
thousand  humble  windows  the  familiar  pink  wrapper  which  cov- 
ers the  gallant  adventures  of  Harry  Lorrequer  and  Tom  Burke;  to 
hear  their  merits  canvassed  by  rich  and  poor ;  and  to  find  that 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  one  subject  in  Ireland  about  which  parties 
were  disposed  to  agree.  While  political  patriots  are  exposing 
the  wrongs  under  which  the  people  labour,  and  telling  them  as  in 
duty  bound  to  quarrel  for  their  rights,  you  have  found  a  happy 
neutral  ground,  whither  you  lead  them  to  repose  between  their 
quarrels,  and  where  you  keep  a  nation  in  good  humour. 

"  In  the  honour  of  their  craft,  all  literary  men  are  surely  bound 
to  admire  ywir  kind  of  patriotism  and  its  effects ;  and  if  those 
visionary  red-coats  of  yours  could  teach  a  little  of  their  hearty 
good-will  and  charity  to  certain  substantial  Irishmen  in  black, 
would  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman,  think  you,  be  the 
worse  for  novel  reading  ?" 

The  "Irish  Sketch  Book"  came  out  in  1843,  and  as  usual  E. 
F.  G.  writes  to  a  friend,  bidding  him  call  at  39  Portland  Place 
and  ask  for  the  two  volumes.     "  It  is  all  true,"  he  says. 

"  The  book  is  going  pretty  well,"  my  father  writes ;  "  The  Irish 
are  in  a  rage  about  it,  the  Irish  acquaintance.  *  Boz '  has  written 
me  a  letter  of  compliments,  and  the  literary  people  like  it  gen- 
erally very  much ;  not,  I  am  afraid.  White,  who  promises  to  re- 
view it  in  Blackwood^  and  pulled  a  very  long  face  the  other  day 
when  I  met  him.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  however,  and  perhaps 
it  was  only  my  nervonsnesa  which  saw  the  long  face." 


XXX 
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CORNHILL  TO  CAIEO 


1844- 1846 

As  far  back  as  1835  the  author  of  "Comhill  to  Cairo''  first 
thought  of  going  to  the  East.  He  had  been  reading  books  abont 
Mahomet ;  and  the  Orient  was  the  fashion  in  those  days.  Per. 
haps  a  few  Sultanas  might  have  been  tied  np  in  sacks  by  jealoos 
Saltans,  bat  atrocities  were  not  as  yet,  and  a  romantic  glamour 
lay  upon  the  land. 

Writing  in  September  1835  from  the  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  living  with  his  painter  friends,  be  tries  to 
persuade  bis  cousin,  William  Ritchie,  to  accompany  bim.  **  I 
look  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  my  trip.  I  am  sure 
it  would  do  you  more  good  to  come  with  me  than  all  the  univer- 
sities in  Christendom.  I  purpose  going  from  Marseilles  to  Venice 
by  what  I  hear  is  the  most  magnificent  road  in  the  world,  then 
from  Venice — if  I  can  effect  the  thing — I  will  pass  over  for  a 
week  or  so  into  Turkey,  just  to  be  able  to  say  in  a  book  I  am 
going  to  make  that  I  have  been  there,  after  which  I  will  go  to 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  «fec.  .  .  .  Then  I  will  go  to  England,  book 
in  band — I  will  get  three  hundred  guineas  for  my  book;  then  I 
will  exhibit  at  the  Water-Colour  Society,  and  sell  my  ten  draw- 
ings forthwith ;  then  I  will "     (Here  follows  a  picture  of 

Perette  and  the  jug  of  milk.) 

The  expedition  did  not  come  off  then.  It  was  not  until  1844, 
after  nine  years  had  passed,  along  with  a  whole  lifetime  of  sor- 
rowf ul  experience,  that  my  father  was  able  to  carry  out  bis  dream. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  an  author's  profession  used  not 
to  be  all  plain  sailing  then,  even  with  his  position  established,  and 
his  work  finished  and  in  black  and  white  on  the  paper  before  him. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  an  editor,  dated  Champs 
Elysees,Feb.  2, 1844:— 
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"  Od  giving  yon  my  manuscript,  1  gave  it  with  the  express 
BtipulatioD  that  anless  nn  immediate  payment  was  made  for  it,  it 
was  not  to  be  used;  and  you  promised  me  specifically  that  in 
sending  the  manuscript  to ,  you  would  acqnaint  him  with 


that  condition  on  my  part.  The  manuscript  has  been  used:  the 
proofs  come  back  with  many  compliments — bnt  I  cannot  pay  my 
tradesmen  with  them  ;  and  beg  to  state  what  I  before  said,  that 
I  will  do  nothing  without  my  fee." 

Another  editor  of  the  same  date  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory 
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as  far  as  money  was  concerned ;  bat  there  are  other  trials  to 
which  authors  are  subject. 

*'  I  am  glad  that  the  '  Revolution '  is  approved  of,  and  thank 
you  for  the  remittance :  my  bankers  are  Messrs.  Lubbock. 

**  There  are  some  woeful  mistakes  in  the  *  Revolution/  "  ho 
complains,  '*  sentences  put  in  the  wrong  order,  and  made  non- 
sense of.  Having  confided  to  you  a  few  chapters  of  my  forth- 
coming work  on  the  French  Revolution,  you  are  bound  in  justice 
to  print  my  words  fairly,  and  I  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  several  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  my  text." 

Among  other  instances,  he  says,  "  I  never  called  A.M.  Louis- 
Philippe  a  *  Prince  among  sovereigns,'  which  is  absurd,  but  in 
reference  to  his  Majesty's  great  age  named  him  a  Priam  among 
sovereigns,  a  classical  allusion  to  his  late  Majesty,  the  eminent 
King  of  Troy." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  an  enterprising  publisher  to  reproduce  my 
stories.  The  last  set  containing  *  Yellowplush '  are  out  of  print, 
I  am  told.  And  as  I  have  got  a  public  now,  I  should  be  glad  to 
bring  out  a  good  stout  book  full  of  tales,  reprints  from  Fraser — 
literary  articles  with  illustrations  by  myself,  outline  etchings  for 
the  most  part,  which  might  be  touched  up  by  some  professional 
engravers  here.  .  .  ." 

He  also  reverts  to  a  favourite  scheme  of  his,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  out,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. It  was  that  of  a  weekly  paper,  containing  "good  work  in 
scries,  good  reviews,  not  notices  only,  good  theatrical  articles — 
a  paper  which  should  have  a  decided  air  of  white  kid  gloves,"  he 
says.  "I  have  begged  and  implored  my  friends,  Chapman  k, 
Hall,  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  the  papers  signed,  and  by  good 
men — BuIIer,  Carlyle,  Forster ;  and  I  could  take  the  fine  arts,  the 
light  literature  and  the  theatres  under  my  charge." 

He  rarely  cared  to  write  politics,  although  he  never  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  them. 

"  We  are  all  agog  about  the  adhesion  of  Lord  John  and  Lord 
Morpeth  to  the  Corn  Laws,"  he  writes  to  his  mother  in  March 
1844.  "Peel  is  to  go  out,  they  say,  and  Whigs  resume  sway. 
What  a  lick-spittle  of  a  country  it  is,  where  a  couple  of  lords 
who  have  held  aloof  from  the  corn-law  battle,  calmly  step  in  at 
the  end  of  it,  head  the  party,  and  take  all  the  prize-money! 
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What  a  fine  fellow  Cobden  is  I  His  speech  in  to-day's  paper  is 
a  model  of  oratory,  I  think ;  so  manly,  clear,  and  upright'' 

The  history  of  the  "  Next  French  Revolution,"  "  Jer6me  Patu- 
rot,"  **  Bluebeard's  Ghost,"  all  belong  to  these  same  days :  he  was 
writing  for  newspapers,  he  was  maturing  future  plans,  looking 
for  work  wherever  he  saw  a  chance.  He  was  also  working 
steadily  at  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  and  reading  books  of  every  de- 
scription, chiefly  for  his  work.  Macfarlane's  "Constantinople" 
among  others  interested  him  very  much,  and  suggested  a  trag- 
edy, to  be  called  **  The  Berseker  and  the  Three  Kings." 

A  "Life  of  Talleyrand"  was  actually  advertised  for  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  but  the  book  never  appeared. 
My  father  was  specially  interested  in  Talleyrand,  having  known 
his  private  secretary.  Monsieur  Colmache,  who  had  married  a 
friend  of  my  grandmother's,  at  Paris.  The  plan  for  writing 
this  Life  was  given  up  after  the  journey  to  the  East,  although  a 
good  deal  of  work  had  been  given  to  it;  but  ho  wrote  from 
abroad  that  he  had  quite  determined  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking. 

He  writes  from  the  Punch  Office,  July  1,  1844:  "If  your 
sunshine  is  bright  and  warm  at  Chaudfontaine  to-day  as  it  is 
here  in  a  dingy  court  in  Whitcfriars,  you  have  all  a  pleasant 
welcome  to  your  new  abode.  It  is  but  a  day's  run  over  to  join 
you,  but  I  have  some  awful  work  on  hand,  which  presses  se- 
verely this  month.  .  • .  Fraser  and  the  Chronicle^  and  the  mighty 
Punch  above  all,  would  tie  me  here  for  many  days  to  come.  .  .  . 
If  compliments  can  serve  a  man,  they  are  to  be  had  in  plenty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  small  flattery  at  tea  and  dinner  parties.  .  .  . 
You'll  see  from  the  seal  where  this  is  written — after  a  breakfast 
with  four  members  of  Parliament,  then  a  day's  work  over  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  about  whose  visit  all  the  town's  agog." 

When  be  first  thought  of  going  to  the  East,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  counted  up  his  piastres  like  Alnaschar,  and  said  he  should 
write  a  book  for  £300  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  sell  his  drawings, 
and  so  forth.  Something  of  the  sort  actually  did  happen,  and  he 
made  his  bargain  with  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  before  he  left. 

Of  all  his  books,  "Cornhill  to  Cairo"  was  always  a  chief  fa- 
vourite with  my  grandmother ;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,  it  is  full  of 
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the  moBt  bcHutiful  thoughts  and  conviction  nobly  expressed. 
Life  and  enjoyment  were  returning  to  him  after  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  years.  Duty  spoke  to  him,  hop«  called  to 
him;  a  charity  full  of  good  bnmour,  not  blind,  but  droll  and 
observant  and  merry,  was  his  travelling  companion. 

I  was  then  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  old,  and  we  were  in  Bel- 
gium, in  an  old  country  house,  which  our  grandparents  Had  hired 
for  the  summer.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  with  a  pretty  name, 
Chandfontaine,  not  very  far  from  Liege.  It  was  an  Arcadian 
•ort  of  country,  with  pleasant  trees.  There  were  streams  and 
valleys,  little  chapels  among  the  hills,  to  which  wc  small  pilgrims 
osed  to  be  taken,  tugging  up  by  stony,  climbing  ways.  I  can 
remember  the  long,  straggling  garden  at  the  back  of  our  villa. 


and  the  snapdragons  and  lupins  that  skirled  the  crarden  beds. 
In  front  of  the  honse,  with  its  many  green  shutlcrs,  was  a  court- 
yard,  cnelosoJ  by  green  gat«s.  where  wc  used  to  brrakfast,  anil 
outside  the  cates  a  long  terraced  road  by  the  dried-up  river, 
where  I  used  to  walk  with  my  father,  hulding  bis  band,     tie 
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would  come  for  a  day  or  two ;  Bometitnes  be  stayed  at  the  villa, 
sometimes  at  a  little  inn  in  the  village,  a  whitewashed  place  with 
trellises,  where  we  would  fetch  him  of  a  morning.  He  never  re- 
mained very  long  with  us ;  he  came  and  went  suddenly.  One 
morning  he  set  out  for  the  day,  but  the  following  letter  arrived 
in  the  evening.  I  remember  my  grandmother's  exclamation  of 
disappointment  as  she  tore  it  open.  The  letter  had  the  Osteud 
postrmark : — 

"  This  is  to  say  that  I  must  go  across  the  water,  for  I  couldn't 
find  even  a  History  of  England  at  Brussels ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
ray  story  (*  Barry  Lyndon ')  and  Hume's  letter,  it  is  much  better 
that  I  should  be  on  the  spot.  I  only  made  up  my  mind  at  ten 
this  morning,  for  it  was  hard  to  leave ;  and  when  half  the  train 
went  off  to  Chaudfontaine  from  Malines,  as  I  came  to  this  place, 
I  felt  as  I  used  to  do  at  Larkbeare  with  the  dreadful  Defiance 
coach  coming  over  the  hill.  But  I  must  go  and  do  my  duty, 
that's  the  end  of  it,  and  when  it's  over,  I  shall  come  back  to 
you.  ...  I  did  no  good  at  Brussels  while  I  stayed,  but  read 
enormously  for  Talleyrand's  Life :  it  seems  a  month  since  I  was 
with  you,  and  the  loneliness  is  anything  but  jolly.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  except  to  wish  you  and  my  dear  little  ones — I 
don't  know  what  to  wish  them  better  than  to  be  with  you.  And 
though  I  am  quite  melancholy  at  parting  with  them,  let  me  tell 
you  that  will  not  prevent  me  from  eating  my  dinner,  which  is 
just  going  to  be  served.  I  cross  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall 
be  in  time  to  send  off  my  Indian  Letter  in  good  style.  The 
Pope's  Nuncio  is  to  have  my  bedroom  to-morrow ;  think  of  my 
being  warming-pan  to  his  Holiness's  lieutenant." 

My  father  was  to  come  again,  and  we  were  making  plans  for 
his  return,  when  again,  to  us,  most  eventful  news  arrived : — 

^''Wednesday  evening^  Augxut  21,  1844. 

"  Mt  dearest  Mammt, — I  am  going  to  write  to  you  the  great 
news,  but  my  heart  fails  me  as  I  send  it,  and  I  wish  it  weren't 
true.  I  have  just,  only  yesterday,  had  an  offer  to  go  passage- 
free  by  the  Oriental  Company  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Tan- 
gier, Athens,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Jericho,  Syria,  and  Je- 
rusalem, in  ten  weeks,  and  I  thought  the  chance  so  great,  that  I 
hive  accepted.     The  book,  of  course,  is  ordered,  and  go  I  do 
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to-morrow.  I  am  to  write  a  book  for  C.  &.  H.  for  £200  on 
the  East,  or  that  Cockney  part  which  I  shall  see.  Then  to  Tal- 
leyrand." 

He  was  certainly  never  more  fit  for  work,  or  more  able  to 
face  life  and  its  interests  and  varieties,  than  he  whs  at  this  time. 
He  kept  a  short  diary  of  his  travels,  and  the  amount  he  was  able 
to  get  through  is  wonderful  to  read  of. 

His  note-book  is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  very  slight  con- 
nection which  exists  between  external  things  and  those  which 
are  in  a  man^s  mind.  Where  are  we  all  as  we  sit  side  by  side, 
or  greet  each  other  in  the  market-place  ?  Puck  himself  would 
find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  a  soul  on  its  travels. 

All  along  the  Piraeus  and  the  coast  of  Troy  my  father  carried 
his  work,  bringing  "  Barry  Lyndon/*  as  wc  have  seen,  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  writing  steadily  for  Punch,  **  Cornhill  to  Cairo  " 
was  also  written  at  the  same  time.  A  great  portion  of  this 
little  book  was  contained  in  long  letters  to  his  mother,  which 
used  to  come  to  Chaudfontaine  through  that  summer.  I  can 
remember  sitting  in  the  sunny  courtyard  and  listening  to  the 
letters,  which  my  grandmother  would  read  out  to  us  as  we  all 
sat  on  a  bench  ;n  the  shade. 

The  little  note-book  itself  contains  the  slightest  memoranda 
of  travel. 

"  Saturday^  August  Z\st, — Left  Gibraltar  at  two  by  our  new 
boat,  the  Tagus;  very  handsome ;  delightful  run  along  the  Span- 
ish coast ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  admirable  in  all  its  bearings ;  at 
night  very  damp  and  steaming  hot ;  the  bugs  played  frightful 
pranks. 

"  Monday^  September  2nd, — Fine  weather,  and  decent  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Passed  Algiers,  rising  very  stately  from  the  sea, 
and  skirted  by  long  dismal  lines  of  African  shore,  with  here  and 
there  a  fire  smoking  in  the  mountains,  and  a  lonely  settlement 
every  now  and  then.  The  table  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  bugs 
of  the  berth.     Fell  asleep  over  my  work. 

^^  Wednesday^  4th, — Dining  very  fruitless,  basins  in  requisi- 
tion ;  wind  hard  ahead.  Que  diable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette 
galore  ?  Writing  and  thinking  impossible  ;  dawdled  over  *  Hadji 
Baba.' 
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"  Tkuraday,  5tk. — Arrived  at  MalU  at  twelve;*  on  shore  to 
the  inn,  drove  to  the  Goverooi's  gardeo,  and  liad  great  com- 
fort ID  a  large  bed,  and  a  dinner  unaccompanied  by  nausea." 

The  next  day  he  reads  " '  EOthen,'  a  clever  book  of  Cambridge 
eitraction." 

On  Monday,  September  9th,  on  a  beautiful  morning,  they 
ent«r  the  harboar  of  the  Pirtcus,  pass  the  duy  leisurely  looking 


throngh  the  town,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  &c. ;  they  go  to  the 
Acropolis,  and  get  back  to  the  ship  at  night. 

"  Wed f If xda y,  \l III, — A  charming,  cool,  calm  day,  the  vessel 
skirting  along  all  day  by  innumerable  blue  hills  and  islands; 
wrote  a  very  little, 

"  Thursday,  12(A.— Was  awakened  at  five  to  see  the  sun  rise 
in  Smyrna  Gulf;  saw  the  wonderful  bazaars  on  shore,  camels 
for  the  first  time,  the  Arabian  Nights  alive. 

"  Friday,  1 3f  A. — Off  the  coast  of  Troy."  And  then  the  usual 
entry,  "Drew  and  wrote  a  little." 

"  Saturday,  14/A.-'-Arrived  in  a  fog,  which  prevents  us  from 

*  Thit  WW  tbe  oocision  when,  is  I  was  told  bj  I^arl;  Emerson  Tennent, 
DiT  father  wis  able  to  iolerpret  (ur  tlie  others  Ur  quoting  from  hiB  fnvourite 
operaa.     "  Ca  tHgliello,  ecculo  qua,"  tie  aaid,  &c.  &c 
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seeing  the  beauties  of  ConstsntiDople ;  walked  out  after  break- 
fast froin  Pera  to  the  bazaar  Blare-market." 

On  Monday  he  again  writes  and  draws  for  Punch,  goes  on 
board  the  old  Tag%ta,  and  takes  a  delightful  row  down  "  the 
most  beautiful  waters  in  the  world." 

"  Tuttday,  I7th, — In  the  afternoon  to  the  SeragUo  Gardens; 
review,  white  eunuchs;  driven 
away  while  making  sketch  of 
the  gate,  and  drew  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  on  a  board  at  a 
Greek  eating-house;  tipsy  Ar- 
menian singing  about. 

"  On  Wednesday  wrote  Punch 
the  whole  day,  drew  for  it,  and 
finished  foar  letters  of  the 
P.  C*  Took  a  walk  to  the 
burial-ground  at  Pera,  very 
picturesijuo;  again  at  work  at 
night. 

"  Friday,  20th. — About  in  a 
boat  to  the  burying  mosque  np 
the  river;  drew,  but  no  work 
done ;  saw  the  Sultan  go  to 
the  inoiiquc  of  Tophana — eu- 
nuchs, women,  ncgresses,  peti- 
tions, ba<l  gunning.  Seedy  look 
of  the  Saltan.  .  .  ." 
BBiviNU  BCiM.  Next  day  they  leave  Constan- 

tinople, "  looking  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  Coming  off  by  the  Iberia  in  the  evening. 
All  sorts  of  Jews,  Turks,  filth,  and  oddity  on  boai'd." 

"  Tried  on  Sunday  to  write  '  Barry  Lyndon,'  and  on  Monday 
completed  aliont  twelve  pages,  after  a  hard,  uncomfortable  day's 
work,  just  in  time  to  despatch  by  the  Tagui  as  she  left  Smyrna 
at  four  o'clock. 

"  TtiesJay,  24(A. — At  sea  off  Mitylene  and  Pstmos. 

"  Thursday,  26(A. — Patmos  looked  beautiful  from  the  shore 


*Tha  "Fat  CoDlribulor." 
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as  we  anchored,  bat  is  a  ruin  within,  except  tbe  fortifications, 
which  are  in  good  order.  .  .  .  TLe  Jewish  quarter  horrible. 

''Friday,  27(A.— In  the  early  morning  through  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Glaucas  to  Tclemessus,  to  see  tombs  and  a  magnificent 
landscape.  Remember  the  palm-trees;  theatre  with  its  beauti- 
ful outlook  on  the  bay,  camels,  oleanders. 

"Saturday,  28lh. — A  white  squall  in  tbe  morning,  dire  con- 
sternation among  the  Jews  and  infidels;  oS  Cyprus  all  day,aDd 
considerable  qualmishness  among  all  on  board." 


Then  come  Beyroot  and  Caifa  and  Jaffa,  where  he  baa  a  pipe 
outside  the  walls. 

"  Thurtday,  October  3rd. — Made  the  journey  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  setting  out  at  four  in  the  morning;  escort,  Jereed 
plains,  Armenian  breakfast,  black  shepherds,  blue  women,  wells, 
and  vast  yellow  fiats,  rocky  country,  like  waterfalls  petrified, 
Abou  Gosh — darkness  into  Jerusalem." 

The  account  of  this  first  coming  into  Jerusalem  is  very  strik- 
ing as  it  is  given  in  the  book  itself: — 
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"...  We  heard  the  evening  gun  fired  from  Jerusalem.  The 
twilight  is  brief  in  this  country,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  land- 
scape was  grey  round  about  us,  and  the  sky  lighted  up  by  a 
hundred  thousand  stars,  which  made  the  night  beautiful. 

Under  this  superb  canopy  we  rode  for  a  couple  of  hours  to 
our  journey's  end.  The  mountains  round  about  us  dark,  lonely, 
and  sad ;  the  landscape  as  we  saw  it  at  night  the  most  solemn 
and  forlorn  I  have  ever  seen.  The  feelings  of  almost  terror 
with  which,  riding  through  the  night,  we  approached  this  awful 
place,  the  centre  of  the  world's  past  and  future  history,  have  no 
need  to  be  noted  down  here.  The  recollection  of  those  sensa- 
tions must  remain  with  a  man  as  long  as  his  memory  lasts  ;  and 
he  should  think  of  them  as  often,  perhaps,  as  he  should  talk  of 
them  iittle." 

Next  day  he  is  at  home  all  day  working. 

"  Saturday, — Work  all  the  morning ;  walked  to  Mount  Olivet, 
sketched  along  the  way. 

"  Sunday, — To  church,  the  service  being  well  celebrated  and 
affective;  drew  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Monday^  Itk, — Rode  to  Bethlehem,  the  most  pictur^esque 
ride  and  place  I  have  seen  here ;  breakfast  at  Greek  convent, 
row  about  horses." 

On  Tuesday,  8th,  he  works  all  the  morning,  and  visits  Siloam; 
and  on  Friday,  in  a  beautiful  sunrise,  they  quit  Jerusalem  and 
make  the  journey  to  Ramleh,  where  they  sleep  at  the  Greek 
convent. 

At  Alexandria  he  notes  the  bazaars,  the  citadel,  the  mosque 
of  Uasden,  the  tombs,  howling  women ;  "  no  work  done  all 
these  days,  but  sketching  a  little,  and  wonderment  everywhere." 

Then  comes  an  entry  which  seems  like  a  return  to  more  com- 
monplace experiences. 

"  Friday,  25th. — Found  a  waistcoat  comfortable." 

The  following  day  they  were  at  sea,  and  on  the  27th  came 
into  quarantine  at  Malta. 

"The  first  day  of  quarantine  passed  pleasantly  enough,"  he 
writes,  "  with  plenty  of  space  and  air,  and  quite  enough  free- 
dom. The  Iberians  visited  ns,  and  brought  us  the  sad  news  of 
poor  old  B.'s  illness ;  it  terminated  in  his  death.     I  had  him 
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round  the  wnist  only  yes- 
terday, walking  with  bim 
ap  and  down  the  ship. 
Sent  ofl  letters  home. 
Wrote  ft  little  journal  at 
night." 

"  Twtday,  Oetobtr  SQfA. 
—  Attended  fi.'a  burial 
to^fty  in  the  quarantine 
ground,  behind  the  plague 
hospital." 

"  November  8th.  —  In 
these  days  did  Bcarcely 
anything  but  work  and 
design  the  characters  for 
'Mi».  Perkins's  Ball.*" 

"On  November  12th 
came  out  of  quarantine 
fery  weary  of  imprison- 
ment, which  I  had  hoped 
to  pnt  to  much  greater 
profiL  Dr.  Sankey  took 
me  to  clnb,  library,  &c. 
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and  after  dawdling  a  fortnight  in  prison,  it  was  pleasant  to  do 
the  same  at  liberty/' 

He  came  home  by  Naples  and  Rome,  and  I  can  remember  his 
return.  We  were  in  Paris ;  he  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  he 
kissed  me ;  bat  my  little  sister  cried  because  he  had  grown  a 
moustache  during  his  absence,  and  she  thought  he  was  another 
papa.  Then  he  folded  a  newspaper  and  kissed  her  through  it, 
and  next  morning  when  he  came  down  he  had  shaved  off  his 
moustache,  and  she  flung  her  arras  round  his  neck,  and  knew 
him  quite  well. 

He  did  not  remain  long  with  us,  and  was  soon  back  at  his 
work  again  in  London. 

The  following  letter  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  which 
came  to  my  grandmother  after  his  departure.  It  is  dated  Sat- 
urday 1846: — 

<*  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  usual.  I  am  busy  with  scores  of 
little  jobs  comme  a  P ordinaire,  I  have  only  just  found  time  to 
finish  my  book,  and  am  here  at  an  inn  at  Chelsea  for  that  pur- 
pose, looking  out  at  the  river,  and  working  away  tant  bien  que 
mal.  But  I  am  guarded  with  Jerusalem,  not  wishing  to  offend 
the  public  by  a  needless  exhibition  of  heterodoxy,  nor  daring  to 
be  a  hypocrite.  I  have  been  reading  lots  of  books — Old  Testa- 
ment*— Church  histories,  travels,  and  advance  but  slowly  in  the 
labour.  I  find  there  was  a  sect  in  the  early  Church  who  de- 
nounced the  Old  Testament;  and  get  into  such  a  rage  myself 
when  reading  all  that  murder  and  crime  which  the  name  of  the 
Almighty  is  blasphemously  made  to  sanction,  that  I  don't  dare 
to  trust  myself  to  write,  and  put  off  my  work  from  day  to  day. 
When  I  get  the  book  out  of  hand,  please  God  I  shall  see  the  dear, 
dear  little  and  big  faces  again.  I  have  fond  visions  of  double 
cottages  in  the  Hammersmith  or  Hampstead  districts,  where  wc 
could  be  all  together,  and  yet  each  independent  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  to  have  a  home  once  more  I 

"  My  position — you  see  I've  nothing  to  say  but  about  myself — 

*  I  remember  Mrs.  Carljle  telling  me  that  when  my  father  was  staying  at 
Don  Saltero's,  at  the  end  of  Cheyne  Rovr,  they  wore  first  made  aware  of  his 
being  there  by  a  note  which  the  pot* boy  brought  over,  asking  for  the  loan  of 
u  Bible. 


> 
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appears  to  be  very  good,  and  my  repatation  in  my  profession  of 
the  best  sort  after  the  great  guns.  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Titmarsh 
are  a  small  clique,  but  a  good  and  increasing  one,  if  I  may  gather 
from  the  daily  offers  that  are  made  me,  and  the  increased  sums 
bid  for  my  writings.  Enough  of  this ;  you  know,  or  at  least  I 
hope,  I  don't  puff  myself  with  vanity,  but  try  and  consider  my 
chances  fairly  like  those  of  an  indifferent  party." 
A  letter  follows  from  54  Grand  Parade,  Brighton  : — 
*^I  wish  I  had  a  home,  and  all  of  you  here ;  it  is  the  merriest 
place.  There  are  no  trees,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  sun  is  not  too  hot, 
and  the  sea  looks  almost  as  blue  as  the  Mediterranean.  Yester- 
day I  saw  Mrs.  FitzGerald  in  great  state — four-in-hand,  an  army 
of  flunkeys  and  ladies'-maids,  and  piles  of  mysterious  imperials. 
There's  a  prospect  of  good  dinners  T' 

Here  is  one  last  allusion  to  the  **  Journey  from  Comhill  to 
Cairo  "  :— 

To  hu  MOTHXB. 

"  Februaty  16, 1846. 

^  I  have  just  got  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  be  off  to  Brighton 
for  two  or  three  days'  meditation,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say 
even  to  fill  this  half -sheet.  Haven't  I  gorged  you  with  flummery 
from  the  newspapers  ?  They  are  all  mighty  polite,  except  one 
fellow,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  calls  me  a  heartless  and  self-suffi- 
cient Cockney.  The  book  is  not  only  praised,  but  also  sells  very 
well  They  have  already  got  rid  of  a  thousand  more  than  the 
Irish  book  sold  altogether.  ^ 

**  I  have  been  house-hunting  like  a  maniac.  What  do  you  say 
to  a  beautiful  house,  field,  farm  of  seven  acres,  at  three  miles 
from  London,  cocks,  hens,  paddocks,  gardens,  &c  ?  This  can 
be  had  for  £200  a  year— a  perfect  country  donuun." 
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Tol  IX 


DEDICATORY    LETTER 


TO 


M.    ARETZ,    TAILOR,    etc. 


27  RUE  RICHELIEU,  PARIS 


SIR, — It  becomes  every  man  in  his  station  to  acknowledge  and 
praise  virtue  wheresoever  he  may  find  it,  and  to  point  it  out 
for  the  admiration  and  example  of  his  fellow-men. 

Some  months  since,  when  you  presented  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages  a  small  account  for  coats  and  pantaloons  manu&ctured  by  you, 
and  when  you  were  met  by  a  statement  from  your  debtor,  that  an 
immediate  settlement  of  your  bill  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  him ;  your  reply  w^as,  "  Mon  Dieu,  Sir,  let  not  that  annoy  you ; 
if  you  want  money,  as  a  gentleman  often  docs  in  a  strange  country, 
I  have  a  thousand-franc  note  at  my  house  which  is  quite  at  your 
service." 

History  or  experience.  Sir,  makes  us  acquainted  with  so  few 
actions  that  can  be  com|)ared  to  yours, — an  offer  like  this  from  a 
stranger  and  a  tailor  seems  to  me  so  astonishing, — that  you  must 
pardon  me  for  thus  making  your  virtue  public,  and  acquainting  the 
English  nation  with  your  merit  and  your  name.  Let  me  add.  Sir, 
that  you  live  on  the  first-floor;  that  your  clothes  and  fit  are 
excellent,  and  your  charges  moderate  and  just;  and,  as  a  humble 
tribute  of  my  admiration,  permit  me  to  lay  these  volumes  at 
your  feet. — ^Your  obliged,  fidthful  servant, 

M.  A.  TITMARSH. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION 


A  BOUT  half  of  the  sketches  in   these  volumes  have  already 

r\    appeared  in  print,  in  various  periodical  works.     A  part  of 

the  text  of  one  tale,  and  the  plots  of  two  others,  have  been 

borrowed  from  French  originals;  the  other  stories,  which  are,  in 

the  main,  true,  have  been  written  ui)on  facts  and  characters  that 

came  within  the  Author's  observation  during  a  residence  in  Paris. 

As  the  remaining  papers  relate  to  public  events  which  occurred 
during  the  same  {xsriod,  or  to  Parisian  Art  and  Literature,  he  has 
ventured  to  give  liis  publication  the  title  which  it  bears. 


London  :  Jtdjf  1, 1940. 
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AN  INVASION  OF  FRANCE 


*'  Csesar  venit  in  Galliam  8uram&  diligenti^" 


A  BOUT  twelve  oVlock,  just  as  the  bell  of  the  packet  is  tolling  a 
/a  farewell  to  London  Bridge,  and  warning  off  the  blackguard 
•*  •"  boys  with  the  new8pai)er8,  who  have  been  shoving  TinieSy 
IfercUdy  Penny  Paul-Pry,  Penny  J^atirist,  Flare-up,  and  other 
abominations  into  your  face — ^just  as  the  ])ell  has  tolled,  and  the 
Jews,  strangers,  people-taking-leave-of-their-faniilies,  and  blackguard 
boys  aforesaiil  are  making  a  rush  for  the  narrow  plank  which 
conducts  from  the  paddle-box  of  the  Emerald  steamboat  unto  the 
quay — you  perceive,  staggering  down  Thames  Street,  those  two 
hackney-coaches,  for  the  arrival  of  which  you  have  been  prayhig, 

trembling,  hoping,  desjjairing,  swearing — sw ,  I  beg  your  jmrdon, 

I  believe  the  word  is  not  used  in  polite  company — ar.d  transpiring, 
for  the  last  half-hour.  Yes,  at  last,  the  two  coaches  draw  near,  and 
from  thence  an  awful  number  of  trunks,  children,  carpet-bags, 
nursery-maids,  hat-boxes,  band-boxes,  bonnet-boxes,  desks,  cloaks, 
and  an  affectionate  wife,  are  discharged  on  the  quay. 

"Elizabeth,  take  care  of  Miss  Jane,"  screams  that  worthy 
woman,  who  has  been  for  a  fortnight  employed  in  getting  this 
tremendous  body  of  troops  and  baggage  into  marching  onler. 
**  Hicks !  Hicks !  for  Heaven's  sake  mind  the  babies  ! " — "  George 
— Edward,  sir,  if  you  go  near  that  porter  with  the  trunk,  lie  will 
tumble  down  and  kill  you,  you  naughty  boy ! — My  love,  do  take 
the  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  and  give  a  hand  to  Fanny  and  Lucy; 
and  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  the  hackney-coachmen,  dear — they 
want  fifteen  shillings ;  and  count  the  packtiges,  love — twenty-seven 
packages,— and  bring  little  Flo ;  whereas  little  Flo  ?— Flo  !  Flo ! "— 
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(Flo  comes  sneaking  in  :  she  has  been  speaking  a  few  parting  words 
to  a  one-eyed  terrier,  that  sneaks  off  similarly,  landward.) 

As  when  the  hawk  menaces  the  hen-roost,  in  like  manner,  when 
such  a  danger  as  a  voyage  menaces  a  mother,  she  becomes  suddenly 
endowed  with  a  ferocious  presence  of  mind,  and  bristling  up  and 
screaming  in  the  front  of  her  brood,  and  in  the  face  of  circumstances, 
succeeds,  by  her  courage,  in  putting  her  enemy  to  flight;  in  like 
manner  you  will  always,  I  think,  find  your  wife  (if  that  lady  be 
good  for  twopence)  shrill,  eager,  and  ill-humoured,  before  and  during 
a  great  family  move  of  this  nature.  Well,  the  swindling  hackney- 
coachmen  are  paid,  the  mother  leading  on  her  regiment  of  little 
ones,  and  supported  by  her  auxiliary  nursemaids,  are  safe  in  the 
cabin ;  you  have  couiitetl  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-seven  parcels, 
and  have  them  on  boanl ;  and  that  horrid  man  on  the  paddle-box, 
who,  for  twenty  minutes  past,  has  been  roaring  out.  Now,  Sir  ! — 
says,  Now^  sir^  no  more. 

I  never  yet  knew  how  a  steamer  began  to  move,  being  always 
too  biusy  among  the  trunks  and  children,  for  the  first  half-hour,  to 
mark  any  of  the  movements  of  the  vessel  When  these  private 
arrangements  are  ma<le,  you  find  yourself  opposite  Greenwich  (fare- 
well, swe^t,  sweet  whitebait !),  and  quiet  begins  to  enter  your  soul. 
Your  wife  smiles  for  the  first  time  these  ten  days;  you  pass  by 
plantations  of  ship-masts,  and  forests  of  steam-chimneys ;  the  sailors 
are  singing  on  boanl  the  ships,  the  bjirgees  salute  you  with  oaths, 
grins,  and  phrases  facetious  and  familiar ;  the  man  on  the  paddle- 
box  roars,  "  Ease  her,  stop  her ! ''  which  mysterious  words  a  shrill 
voice  from  below  rciHjats,  and  pipes  out,  "  Ease  her,  stop  her  1 "  in 
echo;  tlie  deck  is  crowdcil  vnX\\  groups  of  figures,  and  the  sun 
shines  over  all. 

The  sun  shines  over  all,  and  the  steward  comes  up  to  say, 
**  Lunch,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  AVill  any  lady  or  gentleman 
please  to  take  anythinki"  About  a  dozen  do:  boiled  beef  and 
pi(^klc.s,  and  grciit  red  raw  Cheshire  cheese,  tempt  the  epicure: 
little  dumpy  bottles  of  stout  are  produced,  and  fizz  and  bang  about 
with  a  spirit  one  would  never  have  looked  for  in  individuals  of 
their  size  and  stature. 

The  decks  have  a  strange  look ;  the  people  on  them,  that  is. 
AVives,  elderly  stout  husbands,  nursemaids,  and  children  predomi- 
nate, of  course,  in  English  steamboats.  Such  may  be  considered 
as  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  English  gentleman  at  throe  or 
four-and-forty ;  two  or  three  of  such  groups  have  pitched  their 
camps  on  the  deck.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  young  men,  of 
whom  three  or  four  have  allowed  their  moustaches  to  begin  to  grow 
sinc«  last  Friday;  for  they  are  going  "on  the  Continent,"  and 
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they  look,  therefore,  as  if  their  upper  lips  were  smeared  with 
snuff. 

A  danseuse  from  the  opera  is  on  her  way  to  Paris.  Followed 
by  her  bonne  and  her  little  dog,  she  paces  the  deck,  stepping  out, 
in  the  real  dancer  fashion,  and  ogling  all  around.  How  happy  the 
two  young  Englishmen  are,  who  can  speak  French,  and  make  up 
to  her :  and  how  all  criticise  her  points  and  paces !  Yonder  is  a 
group  of  young  ladies,  who  are  going  to  Paris  to  learn  how  to  be 
govemesses :  those  two  splendidly  dressed  ladies  are  miUiners  from 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  who  have  just  brought  over,  and  disposed  of, 
their  cargo  of  Summer  fashions.  Here  sits  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snodgrass 
with  his  pupils,  whom  he  is  conducting  to  his  establishment,  near 
Boulogne,  where,  in  addition  to  a  classical  and  mathematical  education 
(washing  included),  the  young  gentlemen  have  the  benefit  of  learning 
French  among  the  French  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  young  gentle- 
men are  locked  up  in  a  great  rickety  house,  two  miles  from  Boulogne, 
and  never  see  a  soul,  except  the  French  usher  and  the  cook. 

Some  few  French  people  are  there  already,  preparing  to  be 
ill — (I  never  shall  forget  a  dreadful  sight  I  once  had  in  the  little 
dark,  dirty,  six-foot  cabin  of  a  Dover  steamer.  Four  gaunt  French- 
men, but  for  their  pantaloons  in  the  costume  of  Adam  in  Paradise, 
solemnly  anointing  themselves  with  some  charm  against  sea-sick- 
ness I) — a  few  Frenchmen  are  there,  but  these,  for  the  most  part, 
and  with  a  proper  philosophy,  go  to  the  fore-cabin  of  the  ship,  and 
you  see  them  on  the  fore-deck  (is  that  the  name  for  that  part  of 
the  vessel  which  is  in  the  region  of  the  bowsprit  ?)  lowering  in  huge 
cloaks  and  caps ;  snuffy,  wretched,  pale,  and  wet ;  and  not  jabbering 
now,  as  their  wont  is  on  shore.  I  never  could  fancy  the  Mounseers 
formidable  at  sea. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  Jews  on  board.  Who  ever  travelled 
by  steamboat,  coach,  diligence,  eilwagen,  vetturino,  mule-back,  or 
sledge,  without  meeting  some  of  the  wandering  race  ? 

By  the  time  these  remarks  have  been  made  the  steward  is  on 
the  deck  again,  and  dinner  is  ready :  and  about  two  hours  after 
dinner  comes  tea*  and  then  there  is  brandy-and-water,  which  he 
eagerly  presses  as  a  preventive  against  what  may  happen;  and 
about  this  time  you  pass  the  Foreland,  the  wind  blowing  pretty 
fresh;  and  the  groups  on  deck  disappear,  and  your  wife,  giving 
you  an  alarmed  look,  descends,  with  her  little  ones,  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,  and  you  see  the  steward  and  his  boys  issuing  from  their 
den  under  the  paddle-box,  with  each  a  heap  of  round  tin  vases, 
like  those  which  are  called,  I  believe,  in  America,  expectoratoons^ 
only  these  are  larger. 
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The  wind  blows,  the  water  looks  greener  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever — ridge  by  ridge  of  long  white  rock  passes  away.  "  That's 
Ramsgit,"  says  the  man  at  the  helm ;  and,  presently,  "  That  there's 
Deal — it's  dreadful  fallen  oflf  since  the  war ; "  and  "  That's  Dover, 
round  that  there  pint,  only  you  can't  see  it."  And,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  sun  has  plumped  his  hot  face  into  the  water,  and  the 
moon  has  shown  hers  as  soon  as  ever  his  back  is  turned,  and  Mrs. 

(the  wife  in  general)  has  brought  up  her  children  and  self 

from  the  horrid  cabin,  in  which  she  says  it  is  impossible  to  breathe ; 
and  the  poor  little  wretches  are,  by  the  officious  stewardess  and 
smart  steward  (cxi^ectoratoonifer),  accommodated  with  a  heap  of 
blankets,  pillows,  and  mattresses,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  crawl, 
as  best  they  may,  and  from  the  heaving  heap  of  which  are,  during 
the  rest  of  the  voyage,  heard  occasional  faint  cries,  and  sounds  of 
puking  woe ! 

Dear,  dear  M:uia !  Is  this  the  woman  who,  anon,  braved  the 
jeers  and  brutal  wrath  of  swindling  hackney-coaclunen ;  who  re- 
pelled the  insolence  of  haggling  porters,  with  a  scorn  that  brought 
down  their  demands  at  least  eighteenpence  ?  Is  this  the  woman 
at  whose  voice  servants  tremble ;  at  the  sound  of  whose  steps  the 
nursery,  ay,  and  mayhap  the  parlour,  is  in  order?  Look  at  her 
now,  prostrate,  prostrate — no  strength  has  she  to  speak,  scarce 
power  to  push  to  her  youngest  one — her  suffering  struggling  Hosai 
— to  push  to  her  the — the  instrumentoon  ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  throes  and  agonies,  at  which  all  the 
passengers,  who  have  their  own  woes  (you  yourself — for  how  can 
you  help  them  ? — you  are  on  your  back  on  a  bench,  and  if  you 
move  all  is  up  with  you),  are  looking  on  indifferent — one  man 
there  is  who  has  been  watching  you  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
bestowing  on  your  helpless  family  the  tenderness  that  a  father 
denies  them.  He  is  a  foreigner,  and  you  have  been  conversing 
with  him,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  French— which,  he  says, 
you  speak  remarkably  well,  like  a  native,  in  fact,  and  then  in 
English  (which,  after  all,  you  find  is  more  convenient).  What 
can  express  your  gratitude  to  this  gentleman  fpr  all  his  goodness 
towards  your  family  and  yourself? — you  talk  to  him,  he  has  served 
imdcr  the  Emperor,  and  is,  for  all  that,  sensible,  modest,  and  well 
informed.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  his  countrymen,  almost  with 
contempt,  and  readily  admits  the  superiority  of  a  Briton,  on  the 
seas  and  elsewhere.  One  loves  to  meet  with  such  genuine  liberality 
in  a  foreigner,  and  respects  the  man  who  can  sacrifice  vanity  to 
truth.  This  distinguished  foreigner  has  travelled  much;  he  asks 
whitlier  you  are  going? — where  you  stop?  if  you  have  a  great 
quantity  of  luggage  on  board  ? — and  laughs  when  he  hears  of  the 
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twenty-seven  packages,  and  hopes  you  have  some  friend  at  the 
custom-house,  who  can  spare  you  the  monstrous  trouble  of  un- 
packing that  which  has  taken  you  weeks  to  put  up.  Nine,  ten, 
eleven,  the  distinguished  foreigner  is  ever  at  your  side;  you  find 
him  now,  perhaps  (with  characteristic  ingratitude),  something  of 
a  bore,  but,  at  least,  he  has  been  most  tender  to  the  children  and 
their  mamma.  At  last  a  Boulogne  light  comes  in  sight  (you  see 
it  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  when,  having  bobbed  violently 
upwards,  it  sinks  swiftly  down) ;  Boulogne  harbour  is  in  sight, 
and  the  foreigner  says  : — 

The  distinguishetl  foreigner  says,  says  he — "Sare,  eef  you  af 
no  'otel,  I  sail  recommend  you,  milor,  to  ze  'Otel  Betfort,  in  ze 
Quay,  sare,  close  to  the  bathing-machines  and  custom-ha-oose. 
Gkxxi  bets  and  fine  garten,  sare ;  table-d'hote,  sare,  a  cinq  heures ; 
break&st,  sare,  in  French  or  English  style; — I  am  the  commis- 
sionaire, sare,  and  vill  see  to  your  loggish/' 

.  .  .  Curse  the  fellow,  for  an  impudent,  swindling,  sneaking 
French  humbug ! — Your  tone  instantly  changes,  and  you  tell  him 
to  go  about  his  business;  but  at  twelve  o'(;lock  at  night,  when 
the  voyage  is  over,  and  the  custom-house  business  done,  knowing 
not  whither  to  go,  with  a  wife  and  fourteen  exhausted  children, 
scarce  able  to  stand,  and  longing  for  bed,  you  find  yourself,  some- 
how, in  the  Hotel  Bedford  (and  you  can't  be  better),  and  smiling 
chambermaids  carry  off  your  children  to  snug  beds;  while  smart 
waiters  produce  for  your  honour — a  cold  fowl,  say,  and  a  salad, 
and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  seltzer  water. 

•  •••••  • 

The  morning  comes — I  don't  know  a  pleasanter  feeling  than 
that  of  waking  with  the  sun  shining  on  objects  quite  new,  and 
(although  you  have  made  the  voyage  a  dozen  times)  quite  strange. 
Mrs.  X.  and  you  occupy  a  very  light  bed  which  has  a  tall  canopy 
of  red  percale  ;  the  windows  are  smartly  draj)ed  with  cheap  gaudy 
calicoes  and  muslins :  there  are  little  mean  strips  of  carpet  about 
the  tiled  floor  of  the  room,  and  yet  all  seems  as  gay  and  as  com- 
fortable as  may  be — the  sun  shines  brighter  than  you  have  Feen 
it  for  a  year,  the  sky  is  a  thousand  times  bluer,  and  what  a  cheery 
clatter  of  shrill  quick  French  voices  comes  up  from  the  courtyard 
under  the  windows  I  Bells  are  jangling ;  a  family,  mayhap,  is 
going  to  Paris  en  poste,  and  wondrous  is  the  jabber  of  the  courier, 
the  postillion,  the  inn-waitere,  and  the  lookers-on.  The  landlord 
calls  out  for  "Quatre  biftecks  aux  pommes  pour  le  trente-trois," 

(0  my  countrymen,  I  love  your  tastes  and  your  ways  !) — the 

chambermaid  is  hiughing,  and  says,  "  Finissez  done.  Monsieur 
Pierre  I "  (what  con  they  be  about  1) — a  iat  Englishman  has  opened 
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his  window  violently,  and  says,  "Dee  dong,  gareong,  vooly  voo 
me  donny  lo  sho,  ou  vooly  voo  pah?"  He  has  been  ringing  for 
half-an-hour — the  last  energetic  appeal  succeeds,  and  shortly  he 
is  enabled  to  descend  to  the  coifee-room,  where,  with  three  hot 
rolls,  grilled  ham,  cold  fowl,  and  four  boiled  eggs,  he  makes  what 
he  calls  his  first  French  breakfast. 

It  is  a  strange,  mongrel,  merry  place,  this  town  of  Boulogne ; 
the  little  French  fishermen's  children  are  beautiful,  and  the  little 
French  soldiers,  four  feet  high,  red-breeched,  with  huge  pompons 
on  their  caps,  and  brown  faces,  and  clear  sharp  eyes,  look,  for  all 
their  littleness,  far  more  military  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
heavy  louts  one  has  seen  swaggering  about  the  garrison  towns  in 
England.  Yonder  go  a  crowed  of  barelegged  fishermen ;  there  is 
the  town  idiot,  mocking  a  woman  who  is  screaming  "Fleuve  du 
Tage,"  at  an  inn-window,  to  a  harp,  and  there  are  the  little  gamins 
mocking  him.  Lo !  these  seven  young  ladies,  with  red  hair  and 
green  veils,  they  are  from  neighbouring  Albion,  and  going  to  batlie. 
Here  come  three  Englishmen,  habitues  evidently  of  the  place, — 
dandy  specimens  of  our  countrymen :  one  wears  a  marine  dress, 
another  has  a  shooting  dress,  a  third  has  a  blouse  and  a  pair  of 
guiltless  spurs — all  have  as  much  hair  on  the  fiice  as  nature  or  art 
can  supply,  and  all  wear  their  hats  very  much  on  one  side.  Believe 
me,  there  is  on  the  face  of  this  world  no  scamp  like  an  English  one, 
no  blackguard  like  one  of  these  half-gentlemen,  so  mean,  so  low,  so 
vulgar, — so  ludicrously  ignorant  and  conceited,  so  desperately  heart- 
less and  depraved. 

But  why,  my  dear  sir,  get  into  a  passion  ? — Take  things  coolly. 
As  the  i)oet  has  observed,  "  Those  only  is  gentlemen  who  behave 
as  sich;"  with  such,  then,  consort,  be  they  cobblers  or  dukes. 
Don't  give  us,  cries  the  patriotic  reader,  any  abuse  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  (anybody  else  can  do  that),  but  rather  continue  in  that 
good-humoured,  facetious,  descriptive  style,  with  which  your  letter 
has  commenced. — Your  remark,  sir,  is  perfectly  just,  and  does 
honour  to  your  head  and  excellent  heart. 

There  is  little  need  to  give  a  description  of  the  good  town  of 
Boulogne ;  which,  haute  and  basse,  with  the  new  lighthouse  and 
the  new  harbour,  and  the  gas-lamps,  and  the  manufactories,  and 
the  convents,  and  the  number  of  English  and  French  residents, 
and  the  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  the  grand  Arm4e  (TAnf^leterra, 
so  called  because  it  didn't  go  to  England,  have  all  been  excellently 
described  by  the  facetious  Coglan,  the  learned  Dr.  Millingen,  and 
by  innumerable  guide-books  besides.  A  fine  thing  it  is  to  hear 
the  stout  old  Frenchmen  of  Napoleon's  time  argue  how  that 
audacious  Corsican  would  have  marehed  to  London,  after  swallow* 
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ing  Nelson  and  all  his  gunboats,  but  for  cette  malheureuse  gv€i^e 
dEsjxigne  and  ceite  gloriense  campagne  d^Autrichs,  which  the 
gold  of  Pitt  caused  to  be  raised  at  the  Emperor's  tail,  in  order  to 
call  him  off  fix>m  the  helpless  country  in  his  front.  Some  French- 
men go  farther  still,  and  vow  that  in  Spain  they  were  never  beaten 
at  all ;  indeed,  if  you  read  in  the  "  Biographic  des  Hommes  du 
Jour,"  article  "  Soult,"  you  will  fancy  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  disaster  at  Vittoria,  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
a  series  of  triumphs.  Only,  by  looking  at  a  map,  it  is  observable 
that  Vimeiro  is  a  mortal  long  way  from  Toulouse,  where,  at  the 
end  of  certain  years  of  victories,  we  somehow  find  the  honest 
Marshal.  And  what  then  ? — he  went  to  Toulouse  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  the  English  there,  to  be  sure ; — a  known  fact,  on  which 
comment  would  be  superfluous.  However,  we  shall  never  get  to 
Paris  at  this  rate;  let  us  break  off  further  palaver,  and  away 
at  once.  .  .  . 

(During  this  pause,  the  ingenious  reader  is  kindly  requested  to 
pay  his  bill  at  the  Hotel  at  Boulogne,  to  mount  the  Diligence  of 
Laffitte,  Caillard,  and  Company,  and  to  travel  for  twenty-five  hours, 
amidst  much  jingling  of  harness-bells  and  screaming  of  postillions.) 
•  •••••• 

The  French  milliner,  who  occupies  one  of  the  comers,  begins  to 
remove  the  greasy  pieces  of  paper  which  have  enveloped  her  locks 
during  the  journey.  She  withdraws  the  "  Madras  "  of  dubious  hue 
which  has  bound  her  hea<l  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  hours,  and 
replaces  it  by  the  black  velvet  bonnet,  which,  bobbing  against  your 
nose,  has  hung  from  the  DiUgence  roof  since  your  departure  from 
Boulogne.  The  old  lady  in  the  opposite  corner,  who  has  been 
sacking  bonbons,  and  smells  dreadfully  of  anisette,  arranges  her 
little  parcels  in  that  immense  basket  of  abominations  which  all  old 
women  carry  in  their  laps.  She  nibs  her  mouth  and  eyes  with  her 
dnsty  cambric  handkerchief,  she  ties  up  her  nightcap  into  a  little 
bundle,  and  replaces  it  by  a  more  beeoming  headpiece,  covered  with 
withered  artificial  flowers  and  crumpled  tags  of  ribbon ;  she  looks 
wistfully  at  the  company  for  an  instant,  and  then  places  her  hand- 
kerchief before  her  mouth : — her  eyes  roll  strangely  about  for  an 
instant,  and  you  hear  a  faint  clattering  noise :  the  old  lady  has 
been  getting  ready  her  teeth,  which  had  lain  in  her  basket  among 
the  bonbons,  pins,  oranges,  pomatum,  bits  of  cake,  lozenges,  prayer- 
books,  peppermint-water,  copper-money,  and  false  hair — stowed 
away  there  during  the  voyage.  The  Jewish  gentleman,  who  has 
been  so  attentive  to  the  milliner,  during  the  journey,  and  is  a 
traveller  and  bagman  by  profession,  gathers  together  his  various 
goods.     The  sallow-fsEiced  English  lad,  who  has  been  drunk  ever 
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since  we  left  Boulogne  yesterday,  and  is  coming  to  Paris  to  pursue 
the  study  of  medicine,  swears  that  he  rejoices  to  leave  the  cursed 
Diligence,  is  sick  of  the  inferaal  journey,  and  d — d  glad  that  the 
d — d  voyage  is  so  nearly  over.  "  Enfin  !  "  says  your  neighbour, 
yawning,  and  inserting  an  elbow  into  the  mouth  of  his  right  and 
left-hand  companion,  "  nous  voilk." 

Nous  VoilX  ! — We  are  at  Paris !  This  must  accoimt  for  the 
removal  of  the  milliner*s  curl-papers,  and  the  fixing  of  the  old  lady^s 
teeth. — Since  the  last  relais,  the  Diligence  has  been  travelling  with 
extraordinary  speed.  The  postillion  cracks  his  terrible  whip,  and 
screams  shrilly.  The  conductor  blows  incessantly  on  his  horn,  the 
bells  of  the  harness,  the  biunping  and  ringing  of  the  wheels  and 
chains,  and  the  clatter  of  the  great  hoofs  of  the  heavy  snorting 
Norman  stallions,  have  wondrously  increased  within  this  the  last 
ten  minutes ;  and  the  Diligence,  which  has  been  proceeding  hitherto 
at  the  rate  of  a  league  in  an  hour,  now  dashes  gallantly  forward,  as 
if  it  would  traverse  at  least  six  miles  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
Thus  it  is,  when  Sir  Robert  maketh  a  speech  at  St.  Stephen's — he 
useth  his  strength  at  the  beginning,  only,  and  the  end.  He 
gallopeth  at  the  commencement ;  in  the  middle  he  lingers ;  at  the 
close,  again,  he  rouses  the  House,  which  has  fallen  asleep;  he 
cracketh  the  whip  of  his  satire;  he  shouts  the  shout  of  his 
patriotism ;  and,  urging  his  eloquence  to  its  roughest  canter, 
awakens  the  sleepers,  and  inspires  the  weary,  until  men  say.  What 
a  wondrous  orator  !  What  a  capital  coach  !  We  will  ride  hence- 
forth in  it,  and  in  no  other ! 

But,  behold  us  at  Paris !  The  Diligence  has  reached  a  rude- 
looking  gate,  or  grille,  flanked  by  two  lodges;  the  French  Kings 
of  old  made  their  entry  by  this  gate ;  some  of  the  hottest  battles  of 
the  late  revolution  were  fought  before  it.  At  present,  it  is  blocked 
by  carts  and  peasants,  and  a  busy  crowd  of  men,  in  green,  examin- 
ing the  packages  before  they  enter,  probing  the  straw  with  long 
needles.  It  is  the  Barrier  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  green  men  are  the 
customs-men  of  the  city  of  Paris.  If  you  are  a  countryman,  who 
would  introduce  a  cow  into  the  metropolis,  the  city  demands 
twenty-four  francs  for  such  a  privilege:  if  you  have  a  hundred- 
weight of  tallow-candles,  you  must,  previously,  disburse  three  francs : 
if  a  drove  of  hogs,  nine  irancs  per  whole  hog:  but  upon  these 
subjects  Mr.  Bulwer,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  other  writers,  have  already 
enlightened  the  public.  In  the  present  instance,  after  a  momentary 
pause,  one  of  the  men  in  green  mounts  by  the  side  of  the  conductor, 
and  the  ponderous  vehicle  pursues  its  journey. 

The  street  which  we  enter,  that  of  the  Fauboiu-g  St.  Denis, 
presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dark  uniformity  of  a  Loudon 
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street,  where  everything,  in  tlie  dingy  and  smoky  atmosphere, 
looks  as  though  it  were  painted  in  India-ink — black  houses,  black 
passengers,  and  black  sky.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  life  and  colour.  Before  you,  shining  in  the  sun,  is  a 
long  glistening  line  of  gutter — not  a  very  pleasing  object  in  a  city, 
but  in  a  picture  invaluable.  On  each  side  are  houses  of  all  dimen- 
sions and  hues ;  some  but  of  one  storey ;  some  as  high  as  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  From  these  the  haberdashers  (and  this  is  their  favourite 
street)  flaunt  long  strips  of  gaudy  calicoes,  whicli  give  a  strange  air 
of  rude  gaiety  to  tlie  street.  Milk- women,  with  a  little  crowd  of 
gossips  round  each,  are,  at  this  early  hour  of  morning,  selling  the 
chief  material  of  the  Parisian  ca/^-aitrlait.  Gay  wine-shops,  painted 
red,  and  smartly  decorated  with  vines  and  gilded  railings,  are  filled 
with  workmen  taking  their  morning's  draught.  That  gloomy- 
looking  prison  on  your  right  is  a  prison  for  women  ;  once  it  was 
a  convent  for  Lazarists  :  a  thousand  unfortunate  individuals  of  the 
softer  sex  now  occupy  that  mansion  :  they  bake,  as  we  find  in  the 
guide-books,  the  bread  of  all  the  other  prisons ;  they  mend  and  wash 
the  shirts  and  stockings  of  all  the  other  prisoners  ;  they  make  hooks- 
and-eyes  and  phosphorus-boxes,  and  they  attend  chapel  ever>'  Sunday ; 
— if  occupation  can  help  them,  sure  they  have  enough  of  it.  Was 
it  not  a  great  stroke  of  the  legislature  to  superintend  the  morals 
and  linen  at  once,  and  thus  keep  these  poor  creatures  continually 
mending  ? — But  we  have  passed  the  prison  long  ago,  and  are  at  the 
Porte  St.  Denis  itself 

There  is  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  gLance  as  we  pass :  it  com- 
memorates some  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  arms  of  Ludovicus  Magnus, 
and  abounds  in  ponderous  allegories — nymphs,  and  river-gods,  and 
pyramids  crowned  with  fleur8-<le-li8 ;  Louis  passing  over  the  Rhine 
in  triumph,  and  the  Dutch  Lion  giving  up  the  ghost,  in  the  year 
of  oiu"  Lord  1672.  The  Dutch  Lion  revived,  and  overcame  the 
man  some  years  afterwards ;  but  of  this  fact,  singularly  enough, 
the  inscriptions  make  no  mention.  Passing,  then,  round  the  gate, 
and  not  under  it  (aft^r  the  general  custom,  in  respect  of  triumphal 
arches),  you  cross  the  Boulevard,  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  trees  and 
simshine,  and  gleaming  white  buildings ;  then,  dashing  down  the 
Rue  de  Bourbon  Villeneuve,  a  dirty  street,  which  seems  inter- 
minable, and  the  Rue  St.  Eustache,  the  conductor  gives  a  last  blast 
on  his  horn,  and  the  great  vehicle  clatters  into  the  courtyard,  where 
its  journey  is  destined  to  conclude. 

If  there  was  a  noise  before  of  screaming  postillions  and  cracked 
horns,  it  was  nothing  to  the  Babel-like  clatter  which  greets  us  now. 
We  are  in  a  great  court,  which  Hajji  Baba  would  call  the  father  of 
Diligences.     Half-a-dozen  other  coaches  arrive  at  the  same  minute — 
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no  light  affairs,  like  your  English  vehicles,  but  ponderous  machines, 
containing  fifteen  passengers  inside,  more  in  the  cabriolet,  and  vast 
towers  of  luggage  on  the  roof :  others  are  loading :  the  yard  is 
filled  with  passengers  coming  or  departing ; — bustling  jwrters  and 
screaming  commissionaires.  These  latter  seize  you  as  you  descend 
from  your  place, — twenty  cards  are  thrust  into  your  hand,  and  as 
many  voices,  jabbering  with  inconceivable  swiftness,  shriek  into  your 
ear,  "  Dis  way,  sare ;  are  you  for  ze  *  'Otel  of  Rhin '  ]  *  H6tel  de 
I'Amiraut^  ' !— *  H6tel  Bristol,'  sare  ?— Monsieur,  *  THdtel  de  Lille '  1 
Sacr-rrrd  nom  de  Dieu,  laissez  passer  ce  petit  Monsieur  !  Ow  mosh 
loggish  'ave  you,  sare  1 " 

And  now,  if  you  are  a  stranger  in  Paris,  listen  to  the  words  of 
Titmarsh.  —  If  you  cannot  speak  a  syllable  of  French,  and  love 
English  comfort,  clean  rooms,  breakfasts,  and  waiters ;  if  you  would 
have  plentiful  dinners,  and  are  not  particidar  (as  how  should  you 
be  ])  concerning  wine ;  if,  in  this  foreign  country,  you  unll  have  your 
English  companions,  your  porter,  your  friend,  and  your  brandy-and- 
water — do  not  listen  to  any  of  these  commissioner  fellows,  but  with 
your  best  English  accent  shout  out  lx)ldly,  "Meueice!"  and  straight- 
way a  man  will  step  forward  to  conduct  you  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Here  you  find  apartments  at  any  price :  a  very  neat  room,  for 
instance,  for  three  francs  daily ;  an  English  breakfast  of  eternal 
boiled  eggs,  or  grilled  ham  ;  a  nondescript  dinner,  proftise  but  cold  ; 
and  a  society  which  will  rejoice  your  heart.  Here  are  young 
gentlemen  from  the  Universities ;  young  merchants  on  a  lark ; 
large  families  of  nine  daughters,  with  fat  father  and  mother :  officers 
of  dragoons,  and  lawyers*  clerks.  The  last  time  we  dined  at 
"  Mcurice's  "  we  bobbed  and  nobbed  with  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Moses,  the  celebrated  bailiff  of  Chancery  Lane;  Lord  Brougham 
was  on  his  ri<cht,  and  a  clergyman's  lady,  with  a  train  of  white- 
haired  girls,  sat  on  his  left,  wonderfully  taken  with  the  diamond 
rings  of  the  fiiscinating  stranger ! 

It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  an  admirable  way  to  see  Paris, 
especially  if  you  spend  your  days  reading  the  English  papers  at 
Galignani's,  as  many  of  our  foreign  tourists  do. 

But  all  this  is  promiscuous,  and  not  to  the  purpose.  If, — to 
continue  on  the  subject  of  hotel  choosing, — if  you  love  quiet,  heavy 
bills,  and  the  best  table-<jrh6U  in  the  city,  go,  0  stranger  I  to  the 
"  Hotel  des  Princes  " ;  it  is  close  to  the  Boulevard,  and  convenient 
for  Frascati's.  The  "  Hotel  Mirabeau  "  possesses  scarcely  less  attrac- 
tion ;  but  of  this  you  will  find,  in  Mr.  Buhner's  "  Autobiography  of 
Pelham,"  a  faithful  and  complete  account.  "  Lawson's  Hotel "  has 
likewise  its  merits,  as  also  the  **  Hotel  de  Lille,"  which  may  be 
described  as  a  "second  chop "  Meurice. 
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If  you  are  a  poor  student  come  to  study  the  humanities,  or  the 
pleasant  art  of  amputation,  cross  the  water  forthwith,  and  proceed 
to  the  "  Hotel  Corneille,"  near  the  Od^n,  or  others  of  its  si)ecios ; 
there  are  many  where  you  can  live  royally  (until  you  economise  by 
going  into  lodgings)  on  four  francs  a  day ;  and  where  if  by  any 
strange  chance  you  are  desirous  for  a  while  to  get  rid  of  your 
countrymen,  you  will  find  that  they  scarcely  ever  penetrate. 

But  above  all,  0  my  countrymen !  shun  boarding-houses,  especi- 
ally if  you  have  ladies  in  your  train ;  or  ponder  well,  and  examine 
the  charactera  of  the  keepera  thereof,  before  you  lead  your  innocent 
daughters,  and  their  mamma,  into  places  so  dangerous.  In  the 
first  place,  you  have  bad  dinners.;  and,  secondly,  bad  company.  If 
you  play  cards,  you  are  very  likely  playing  with  a  swindler ;  if  you 

dance,  you  dance  with  a jicrson  with  whom  you  had  better  have 

nothing  to  do. 

Note  (which  ladies  are  requested  not  to  read). — In  one  of  these 
establisliments,  daily  advertised  as  most  eligible  for  English,  a 
friend  of  the  writer  lived.  A  lady,  who  had  passed  for  some  time 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  inmates,  suddenly  changed  her  husband 
and  name,  her  original  husband  remaining  in  the  house,  and 
saluting  her  by  her  new  title. 
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A  MILLION  dangers  and  snares  await  the  traveller,  ha  soon 
as  he  issues  out  of  that  vast  messagerie  which  we  have  just 
quitted :  and,  as  each  man  cannot  do  better  than  relate  such 
events  as  have  happened  in  the  course  of  his  own  experience,  and 
may  keep  the  unwary  from  the  path  of  danger,  let  us  take  this  the 
very  earliest  opportunity  of  imparting  to  the  public  a  little  of  the 
wisdom  which  we  painfully  have  acquired. 

And  first,  then,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Paris,  it  is^  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  that  metropolis  flourish  a  greater  number  of 
native  and  exotic  swindlers  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
European  nursery.  What  young  Englishman  that  visits  it,  but 
has  not  determined,  in  his  heart,  to  have  a  little  share  of  the 
gaieties  that  go  on — just  for  once,  just  to  sec  what  they  are  like  ? 
How  many,  when  the  horrible  gambling  dens  were  open,  did  resist 
a  sight  of  them? — nay,  was  not  a  young  fellow  rather  flattered 
by  a  dinner  invitation  from  the  Salon,  whither  he  went,  fondly 
pretending  that  he  should  see  "  French  society,"  in  the  persons  of 
certain  Dukes  and  Counts  who  used  to  frequent  the  place  ? 

My  friend  Pogson  is  a  young  fellow,  not  much  worse,  although 
perhaps  a  little  weaker  and  simpler  than  his  neighbours;  and 
coming  to  Paris  with  exactly  the  same  notions  that  bring  many 
others  of  the  British  youth  to  that  capital,  events  befell  him  there, 
last  winter,  which  are  strictly  true,  and  shall  here  be  narrated,  by 
way  of  warning  to  all. 

Pog,  it  must  be  premised,  is  a  City  man,  who  travels  in  drugs 
for  a  couple  of  the  best  London  houses,  blows  the  flute,  has  an 
album,  drives  his  own  gig,  and  is  considered,  both  on  the  road  and 
in  the  metropolis,  a  remarkably  nice,  intelligent,  thriving  young  man. 
Pogson's  only  fault  is  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  fair : — "  The 
sex,"  as  he  says  often,  "  will  be  his  ruin : "  the  fact  is,  that  Pog 
never  travels  without  a  "  Don  Juan  "  under  his  driving-cushion,  and 
is  a  pretty-looking  young  fellow  enough. 

Sam  Pogson  had  occasion  to  visit  Paris  last  October;  and  it 
was  in  that  city  that  his  love  of  the  sex  had  like  to  have  cost  him 
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dear.  He  worked  his  way  down  to  Dover :  placing,  right  and  left, 
at  the  towns  on  his  route,  rhubarb,  sodas,  and  other  such  delectable 
wares  as  his  masters  dealt  in  ("  the  sweetest  sample  of  castor-oil, 
smelt  like  a  nosegay — went  off  like  wildfire — hogshead  and  a  half 
at  Rochester,  eight-and-twenty  gallons  at  Canterbury,"  and  so  on), 
and  crossed  to  Calais,  and  thence  voyaged  to  Paris  in  the  coupd  of 
the  Diligence.  He  paid  for  two  places,  too,  altliough  a  single  man, 
and  the  reason  shall  now  be  made  known. 

Dining  at  the  table-dhdte  at  "Quillacq's" — it  is  the  best  inn  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe — oiu*  little  traveller  had  the  happiness  to  be 
placed  next  to  a  la<ly,  who  was,  he  saw  at  a  glance,  one  of  the  extreme 
pink  of  the  nobility.  A  large  lady,  in  black  satin,  with  eyes  and  hair 
as  black  as  sloes,  with  gold  chains,  scent-liottles,  sable  tii)pet,  worked 
pocket-handkerchief,  Jind  four  twinkling  rings  on  each  of  her  plump 
white  fingers.  Her  checks  were  as  pink  as  the  finest  Chinese  rougecould 
make  them.  Pog  knew  the  article  :  he  travelled  in  it.  Her  lij«  were 
as  red  as  the  niby  lijKsalve  :  she  use<l  the  very  best,  that  was  clear. 

She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  certainly  (holding  down  her  eyes, 
and  talking  perpetually  of  "  mes  trente-deux  ans ") ;  and  Pogson, 
the  wicked  young  dog,  who  professed  not  to  care  for  young  misses, 
saying  they  smelt  so  of  brejvd-and-butter,  declared,  at  once,  that  the 
lady  was  one  of  his  beauties ;  in  fact,  when  he  spoke  to  us  about 
her,  he  said,  "  She's  a  slap-up  thing,  I  tell  you  :  a  regular  good  one ; 
one  of  my  sort  !  "  And  such  was  Pogson's  credit  in  all  commercial 
rooms,  that  one  of  his  sort  was  considered  to  siu^pass  all  other  sorts. 

During  dinner-time,  Mr.  Pogson  was  profoundly  polite  and 
attentive  to  the  lady  at  his  side,  and  kindly  conmiunicated  to  her, 
as  is  the  way  with  the  best-bred  English  on  their  first  arrival  "  on 
the  Continent,"  all  his  impressions  regarding  the  sights  and  persons 
he  ha<l  seen.  Such  remarks  having  been  made  during  half-an-hour's 
ramble  about  the  ramparts  and  town,  and  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
down  to  the  custom-house,  and  a  confidential  communication  with 
the  commissionaire,  must  be,  doubtless,  very  valuable  to  Frenchmen 
in  their  own  country ;  and  the  lady  listened  to  Pogson's  opinions, 
not  only  with  benevolent  attention,  but  actually,  she  said,  with 
pleasure  and  delight.  Mr.  Pogson  said  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  goo<i  meat  in  France,  and  that's  why  they  cooked  theii 
victuals  in  this  queer  way ;  he  had  seen  many  soldiers  parading 
about  the  place,  and  expressed  a  tnie  Englishman's  abhorrence  of  an 
armed  force ;  not  that  he  feared  such  fellows  as  these — little  whipper- 
snappers — our  men  would  eat  them.  Hereupon  the  lady  admitted 
that  our  Guards  were  angels,  but  that  Monsieur  must  not  be  too  hare 
upon  the  French ;  "  her  father  wjjs  a  Genenil  of  the  Emperor.*' 

Pogson  felt  a  tremendous  respect  for  himself  at  the  notion  thai 
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he  was  dining  with  a  Greneral's  ilaughtcr,  and  instantly  ordei-ed  a 
bottle  of  champagne  to  keep  up  his  consequence. 

"  Mrs.  Bironn,  ma'am,"  said  he,  for  he  had  heard  the  waiter  call 
her  by  some  such  name,  "  if  you  will  accept  a  glass  of  champagne, 
ma'am,  you'll  do  me,  I'm  sure,  great  Aonour:  they  say  it's  very  good, 
and  a  precious  sight  cheaper  than  it  is  on  our  side  of  the  way,  too — 
not  that  I  care  for  money.    Mrs.  Bironn,  ma'am,  your  health,  ma'am." 

The  lady  smiled  very  graciously,  and  drank  the  wine. 

"  Har  you  any  relation,  ma'am,  if  I  may  make  so  bold ;  har 
you  anyways  connected  with  the  family  of  our  immortal  bard  ? " 

"Sir,  I  beg -your  pardon." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  ma'am :  but  Bironn  and  Byron  are  hevidently 
the  same  names,  only  you  pronounce  in  the  French  way;  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  related  to  his  Lordship :  his  horigin,  ma'am, 
was  of  French  extraction  : "  and  here  Pogson  began  to  repeat — 

*'  Hare  thy  hoyos  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child, 
Hacia  !  solo  daughter  of  my  'ouse  and  *art  ?" 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  lady,  laughing,  "  you  speak  of  Lor  Byron  1 " 

"Hauthor  of  *Don  Juan,'  'Child  'Arold,'  and  *Cain,  a 
Mystery,' "  said  Pogson  : — "  I  do ;  and  hearing  the  waiter  calling 
you  Madam  la  Bironn,  took  the  liberty  of  basking  whether  you 
were  connected  with  his  Lordship :  that's  hall ; "  and  my  friend 
here  grew  dreadfully  red,  and  began  twiddling  his  long  ringlets  in 
his  fingers,  and  examining  very  eagerly  the  contents  of  his  plate. 

"  Oh,  no :  Madame  la  Baronne  means  Mistress  Baroness ;  my 
husband  was  Baron,  and  I  am  Baroness." 

"  What !  'ave  I  the  honour — I  beg  your  panlon,  ma'am — is 
your  Ladyship  a  Baroness,  and  I  not  know  it  ?  pray  excuse  me  for 
calling  you  ma'am." 

The  Baroness  smiled  most  graciously — with  such  a  look  as  Juno 
cast  upon  unfortunate  Jupiter  when  she  wished  to  gain  her  wicked 
ends  upon  him — the  Baroness  smiled ;  and,  stealing  her  hand  into 
a  black  velvet  bag,  drew  from  it  an  ivory  card-case,  and  from  the 
ivory  card-case  extracted  a  glaased  card,  printed  in  gold ;  on  it  was 
engraved  a  coronet,  and  under  the  coronet  the  words 


BARONNE 

DE 

FLORVAL-DELVAL, 

N#.B 

DE  ' 

lfBLVAL*NORVAL. 

Jiue  TaitbotU. 
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The  grand  Pitt  diamond — the  Queen's  own  star  of  the  garter — • 
a  sample  of  otto-of-roses  at  a  guinea  a  drop,  would  not  be  handled 
more  curiously,  or  more  respectfully,  than  this  porcelain  card  of  the 
Baroness.  Trembling  he  put  it  into  his  little  Russiarleather  pocket- 
book  :  and  when  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the 
Baroness  de  Florval-Delval,  nde  de  Melval-Norval,  gazing  upon  him 
with  friendly  and  serene  glances,  a  thrill  of  pride  tingled  through 
Pogson's  blood  :  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  very  happiest  fellow  "  on 
the  Continent." 

But  Pogson  did  not,  for  some  time,  venture  to  resume  that 
sprightly  and  elegant  familiarity  which  generally  forms  the  great 
charm  of  his  conversation :  he  waa  too  much  frightened  at  the 
presence  he  was  in,  and  contented  himself  by  graceful  and  solemn 
bows,  deep  attention,  and  ejaculations  of  "Yes,  my  Lady,"  and 
"No,  your  Ladyship,"  for  some  minutes  after  the  discovery  had 
been  made.  Pogson  piqued  himself  on  his  breeding :  "  I  hate  the 
aristocracy,"  he  said,  "  but  that's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  behave 
like  a  gentleman." . 

A  surly  silent  little'  gentleman,  wlio  had  been  the  third  at  the 
onlinary,  and  would  take  no  jxirt  either  in  the  conversation  or  in 
Pogson's  champagne,  now  took  up  his  hat,  and,  grunting,  left  the 
room,  when  the  happy  bagman  hail  the  delight  of  a  tete-drtete.  The 
Baroness  did  not  appear  inclined  to  move  :  it  was  cold :  a  fire  was 
comfortable,  and  she  IkmI  ordered  none  in  her  apartment.  Might 
Pogson  give  her  one  more  glass  of  champagne,  or  would  her  Ladyship 
prefer  "something  hot'"?  Her  Ladyship  gravely  sjud,  she  never 
took  anything  hot.  "Some  champagne,  then;  a  leetle  drop?" 
She  would  !  she  would  !  0  gods  !  how  Pogson's  hand  shook  as  he 
filled  and  offered  her  the  glass  ! 

What  took  place  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  had  better  be 
des*;ril>ed  by  Mr.  Pogson  himself,  who  has  given  us  jHjrmission  to 
publish  his  letter : — 

"Quillacq's  Hotel  {pronounced  Killtax),  Calais. 

"  Dear  Trr, — I  arrived  at  Cally,  as  they  call  it,  this  day,  or, 
rather,  yesterday ;  for  it  is  past  midnight,  as  I  sit  thinking  of  a 
wonderful  adventure  that  has  just  befallen  me.  A  woman,  in 
course ;  that's  always  the  case  with  me,  you  know :  but  oh.  Tit ! 
if  you  could  but  see  her !  Of  the  first  family  in  France,  the 
Florval-Dolvals,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  no  more  caring  for  money 
than  I  do  for  split  peas. 

"Ill  tell  you  how  it  occurreil.  Everylxxly  in  France,  you 
know,  dines  at  the  ordinarj- — it's  quite  distangy  to  do  so.  There 
was  only  three  of  us  to-day,  however, — the  Baroness,  me,  and  a 
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gent,  who  never  spoke  a  word ;  and  we  didn't  want  him  to,  neither ; 
do  you  mark  that  ] 

"  You  know  my  way  with  the  women  :  champagne's  the  thing ; 
make  'em  drink,  make  'em  talk ; — make  'em  talk,  make  'em  do  any- 
thing. So  I  orders  a  bottle,  as  if  for  myself;  and,  *  Ma'am,'  says  I, 
*  will  you  take  a  glass  of  Sham — just  one  1 '  Take  it  she  did — for 
you  know  it's  quite  distangy  here :  everybody  dines  at  the  table  de 
hdte,  and  everybody  accepts  everybody's  wine.  Bob  Irons,  who 
travels  in  linen  on  our  circuit,  told  me  that  he  had  made  some 
slap-up  acquaintances  among  the  genteelest  people  at  Paris,  nothing 
but  by  offering  them  Sham. 

'^  Well,  my  Baroness  takes  one  glass,  two  glasses,  three  glasses 
— the  old  fellow  goes — we  have  a  deal  of  chat  (she  took  rae  for  a 
military  man,  she  said :  is  it  not  singular  that  so  many  people 
should  ?),  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  had  grown  so  intimate,  that  I  had 
from  her  her  whole  history,  knew  where  she  came  from,  and  where 
she  was  going.  Leave  me  alone  with  'em :  I  can  find  out  any 
woman's  history  in  half-an-hour. 

"  And  where  do  you  think  she  is  going  ?  to  Paris  to  be  sure : 
she  has  her  seat  in  what  they  call  the  coopy  (tliough  you're  not 
near  so  cooped  in  it  as  in  our  coaches.  I've  been  to  the  office  and 
seen  one  of  'em).  She  has  her  place  in  the  coopy,  and  the  coopy 
holds  three :  so  what  does  Sam  Pogson  do  1 — he  goes  and  takes  the 
other  two.  Ain't  I  up  to  a  thing  or  two  ]  Oh  no,  not  the  least ; 
but  I  shall  have  her  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  way. 

"We  shall  be  in  the  French  metropolis  the  day  after  this 
reaches  you :  please  look  out  for  a  handsome  lodging  for  me,  and 
never  mind  the  expense.  And  I  say,  if  you  could,  in  her  hearing, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  coach,  call  me  Captain  Pogson,  I  wish 
you  would — it  sounds  well  travelling,  you  know;  and  when  she 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  an  officer,  I  couldn't  say  no.  Adieu,  then, 
my  dear  fellow,  till  Monday,  and  Vive  le  joy,  as  they  say.  The 
Baroness  says  I  speak  French  charmingly;  she  talks  English  as 
well  as  you  or  I. — Your  affectionate  friend,  S.  Pogson." 

This  letter  reached  us  duly,  in  our  garrets,  and  we  engaged 
such  an  apartment  for  Mr.  Pogson  as  beseemed  a  gentleman  of  his 
rank  in  the  world  and  the  army.  At  the  apix)inted  hour,  too,  we 
repaired  to  the  Diligence  office,  and  there  beheld  the  arrival  of  the 
machine  which  contained  him  and  his  lovely  Baroness. 

Those  who  have  much  frequented  the  society  of  gentlemen  of 
his  profession  (and  what  more  delightfril?)  must  be  aware  that, 
when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  look  hideous,  dirty,  peevish,  wretched, 
after  a  forty  hours'  coach-journey,  a  bagman  appears  as  gay  and 
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spruce  as  when  he  started ;  having  within  himself  a  thousand  little 
conveniences  for  the  voyage,  which  common  travellers  neglect. 
Pogson  hatl  a  little  portable  toilet,  of  which  he  had  not  failed  to 
take  advantage,  and  with  his  long,  curling,  flaxen  hair,  flowing  under 
a  sealskin  cap,  with  a  gold  tassel,  with  a  blue  and  gold  satin  hand- 
kerchief, a  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  a  light  green  cutr-away  coat,  a 
pair  of  l)arre<l  brick-dust-coloure<l  pantaloons,  and  a  neat  mackintosh, 
presented,  altogether,  as  elegant  and  distingud  an  appearance  as 
any  one  could  desire.  He  had  put  on  a  clean  collar  at  breakfast, 
and  a  pair  of  white  kids  as  he  entered  the  barrier,  and  looked,  as 
he  rushed  into  my  arms,  more  like  a  man  stepping  out  of  a  bandbox, 
than  one  descending  from  a  vehicle  that  has  just  performed  one  of 
the  laziest,  dullest,  flattest,  stalest,  dirtiest  journeys  in  Europe. 

To  my  surprise,  there  were  two  ladies  in  the  coach  with  my 
friend,  and  not  one^  as  I  had  exj)ected.  One  of  these,  a  stout  female, 
carrying  sundry  baskets,  bags,  umbrellas,  and  woman's  wraps,  was 
evidently  a  maid-servant :  the  other,  in  black,  was  Pogson's  fair 
one,  evidently.  I  could  see  a  gleam  of  curl-papers  over  a  sallow 
face, — of  a  dusky  nightcap  flapping  over  the  curl-papers, — but  these 
were  hidden  by  a  lace  veil  and  a  huge  velvet  bonnet,  of  which  the 
crowning  birds  of  para<lise  were  evidently  in  a  moulting  state.  She 
waa  encased  in  many  shawls  and  wrappers ;  she  put,  hesitatingly,  a 
pretty  little  foot  out  of  the  carriage — Pogson  was  by  her  side  in  an 
instant,  and,  gallantly  putting  one  of  his  white  kids  round  her 
waist,  aided  this  interesting  creature  to  descend.  I  saw,  by  her 
walk,  that  she  was  five-and-forty,  and  that  my  little  Pogson  was  a 
lost  man. 

After  some  brief  parley  between  them — in  which  it  was  charming 
to  hear  how  my  friend  Samuel  would  speak  what  he  called  French 
to  a  lady  who  could  not  understand  one  syllable  of  his  jargon — the 
mutual  hackney-coaches  drew  up;  Madame  la  Baronne  waved  to 
tlie  Captain  a  graceful  French  gurtsey.  "  Adyou  ! "  said  Samuel, 
and  waved  his  lily  hand.     "  Adyou-addimang" 

A  brisk  little  gentleman,  who  had  made  the  journey  in  the 
same  coach  with  Pogson,  but  had  more  modestly  taken  a  seat  in 
the  imperial,  here  passed  us,  and  greeted  me  with  a  "  How  d'ye 
do?"  He  had  shouldered  his  own  little  valise,  and  was  trudging 
off,  scattering  a  cloud  of  conmiissionaires,  who  would  fain  have 
spared  him  the  trouble. 

"Do  you  know  that  chapl"  says  Pogson;  "surly  fellow, 
ain't  he  1" 

"  The  kindest  man  in  existence,"  answered  I ;  "  all  the  world 
knows  little  Major  British." 

"  He's  a  Major,  is  he  ? — why,  that's  the  fellow  that  dined  with 
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us  at  Killyax's ;  it's  lucky  I  did  not  call  myself  Captain  before  him, 
he  mightn't  have  liked  it,  you  know : "  and  then  Sam  fell  into  a 
reverie ; — what  was  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  soon  appeared. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  foot  and  ankle T'  said  Sam,  after 
sitting  for  some  time,  regardless  of  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  plunged  in  the  deepest  thought. 

"  Isn^t  she  a  slap-up  woman,  ch,  now  ? "  pursued  he ;  and  began 
enumerating  her  attractions,  as  a  horse-jockey  would  the  points  of  a 
favourite  animal. 

"  You  seem  to  have  gone  a  pretty  length  already,"  said  I,  "by 
promising  to  visit  her  to-morrow." 

"A  good  length ? — I  believe  you.     Leave  7ne  alone  for  that." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  only  to  be  two  in  the  coup^j  you 
wicked  rogue." 

"  Two  in  the  cotipy  ?  Oh  !  ah  !  yes,  you  know — why,  that  is, 
I  didn't  know  she  had  her  maid  with  her  (what  an  ass  I  wjis  to 
thiuk  of  a  noblewoman  travelling  without  one !)  and  couldn't,  in 
course,  refuse,  when  she  asked  me  to  let  the  maid  in." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Couldn't,  you  know,  as  a  man  of  Aonour ;  but  I  made  up  for 
all  that,"  said  Pogson,  winking  slily,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his 
little  bunch  of  a  nose,  in  a  very  knowing  way. 

"  You  did,  and  how  ? " 

"  Why,  you  di>g,  I  sat  next  to  her ;  sat  in  the  middle  the  whole 
way,  and  my  back's  half  broke,  I  am  tell  you : "  and  thus  having 
depicted  his  happiness,  we  soon  reached  the  inn  where  this  back- 
broken  young  man  was  to  lodge  during  his  stay  in  Paris. 

The  next  day,  at  five,  we  met ;  Mr.  Pogson  liad  seen  liis  Baroness, 
and  descrilxid  her  lodgings,  in  his  own  expressive  way,  as  "slap- 
up."  She  ha^l  received  him  quite  like  an  old  friend ;  treated  him 
to  eau  sucrde,  of  wliich  beverage  he  expressed  himself  a  great 
admirer ;  and  actually  asked  him  to  dine  the  next  day.  But  there 
was  a  cloud  over  the  ingenuous  youth's  brow,  and  I  inquired  still 
further. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  thought  she  was  a  widow ; 
and,  hang  it !  who  should  come  in  but  her  husband  the  Baron ;  a 
big  fellow,  sir,  with  a  blue  coat,  a  red  ribbing,  and  such  a  pair  of 
mustachios ! " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  he  didn't  turn  you  out,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Oh  no !  on  the  contrary,  as  kind  as  possible ;  his  Lordship 
said  that  he  respected  the  English  army ;  asked  me  what  corps  I 
was  in, — said  he  liad  fought  in  Spain  against  us, — and  made  me 
welcome." 

"  What  could  you  want  more  ? " 
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Mr.  Person  at  this  only  whistled ;  and  if  some  very  profound 
obseirer  of  human  nature  had  been  there  to  read  into  this  little 
bagman's  heart,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  manifest,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  whiskered  soldier  of  a  husband  had  counteracted 
some  plans  that  the  young  scoundrel  was  concocting. 

I  live  up  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  steps  in  the  remote  quarter 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
fashionable  fellow  as  Sam  Pogson,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money, 
and  a  new  city  to  see,  should  be  always  wandering  to  my  dull 
quarters;  so  that,  although  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  for 
some  time,  he  must  not  be  accused  of  any  lukcwarmness  of  friendship 
on  that  score. 

He  was  out,  too,  when  I  called  at  his  hotel ;  but  once,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  him,  with  his  hat  curiously  on  one  side, 
looking  as  pleased  as  Punch,  and  being  driven,  in  an  open  cab,  in 
the  Champs  Elys<5es.  "That's  another  tiptop  chap,"  said  he, 
when  we  met,  at  length.  "Wiiat  do  you  think  of  an  Earl's  son, 
my  boy^  Honourable  Tom  Riugwood,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cinqbars  : 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  ch  1 " 

I  thought  he  was  getting  into  very  good  society.  Sam  was  a 
dashing  fellow,  and  was  always  above  his  own  line  of  life ;  he  had 
met  Mr.  Ringwood  at  the  Baron's,  and  they'd  l)een  to  the  play  to- 
gether; and  the  Honourable  gent,  as  Sam  called  him,  had  joked 
with  him  about  being  well  to  do  in  a  certain  quarter  ;  and  he  had 
had  a  game  of  billiards  with  the  Baron,  at  the  E^taminy,  "a  very 
distangy  place,  where  you  smoke,"  said  Sam ;  "  quite  select,  and 
frwjuented  by  the  tiptop  nobility ; "  and  they  were  as  thick  as  peas 
in  a  shell ;  and  they  were  to  dine  that  day  at  Ringwood's,  and  sup, 
the  next  night,  with  the  Baroness. 

"  I  think  the  chaps  down  the  road  will  stare,"  said  Sam,  "  when 
they  hear  how  I've  been  coming  it."  And  stare,  no  doubt,  they 
would ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  few  commercial  gentlemen  have 
had*  Mr.  Pogson's  advantages. 

The  next  morning  we  had  made  an  arrangement  to  go  out 
shopping  together,  and  to  purchase  some  articles  of  female  gear,  that 
Sam  intended  to  bestow  on  his  relations  when  he  returned.  Seven 
needle-books,  for  his  sisters ;  a  gilt  buckle,  for  his  mamma ;  a 
handsome  French  cashmere  shawl  and  bonnet,  for  his  aunt  (the  old 
lady  keeps  an  inn  in  the  Borough,  and  has  plenty  of  money,  and  no 
heirs) ;  and  a  toothpick  case,  for  his  father.  Sam  is  a  good  fellow 
to  all  his  relations,  and  as  for  his  aunt,  he  adores  her.  Well,  we 
were  to  go  and  make  these  purchases,  and  I  arrived  punctually 
at  ray  time;  but  Sam  was  stretched  on  a  sofa,  very  pale  and 
dismaL 
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I  saw  how  it  had  been. — "  A  little  too  much  of  Mr.  Ringwood*s 
claret,  I  suppose  ] " 

He  only  gave  a  sickly  stare. 

"  Where  does  the  Honoiu^ble  Tom  live  1 "  says  I. 

" HcmourMe I "  says  Sam,  with  a  hollow  horrid  laugh  :  "I 
tell  you,  Tit,  he^s  no  more  Honourable  than  you  are." 

"  What,  an  impostor  ? " 

"  No,  no ;  not  that.     He  is  a  real  Honourable,  only — 

"  Oh,  ho  !  I  smell  a  rat — a  little  jealous,  eh  1 " 

"Jealousy  be  hanged  !  I  tell  you  he's  a  thief;  and  the  Baron's 
a  thief;  and,  hang  me,  if  I  think  his  wife  is  any  better.  Eight- 
and-thirty  pounds  he  won  of  me  before  supper ;  ami  made  me  drunk, 
and  sent  me  home : — is  that  honourable  1  How  can  I  afford  to 
lose  forty  poimds  ?  It's  took  me  two  yejirs  to  save  it  up  : — if  my 
old  aunt  gets  wind  of  it,  she'll  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling :  hang 
me ! " — and  here  Sam,  in  an  agony,  tore  his  fair  hair. 

While  bewailing  his  lot  in  this  lamentable  stmin,  his  Iwll  was 
rung,  which  signal  being  answered  by  a  surly  "Come  in,"  a  tall, 
very  fashionable  gentleman,  with  a  fur  coat,  and  a  fierce  tnfb  to  his 
chin,  entered  the  room.  "  Pogson,  my  buc^k,  how  goe«  it  ] "  said  he 
familiarly,  and  gave  a  stare  at  me :  I  was  making  for  my  hat. 

"  Don't  go,"  said  Sam,  rather  eagerly ;  and  I  sat  down  again. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Ringwood  hummed  and  ha'd  :  and,  at  last, 
said  he  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pogson  on  business,  in  private,  if 
possible. 

"  There's  no  secrets  betwixt  me  and  my  friend,"  cried  Sam. 

Mr.  Ringwood  paused  a  little  : — "  An  awkward  business  that  of 
last  night,"  at  length  exclaime<l  he. 

"  I  believe  it  was  an  awkward  business,"  said  Sam  dryly. 

"  I  really  am  very  sorry  for  your  losses." 

"  Thank  you  :  and  so  am  I,  /  c^an  tell  you,"  said  Sam. 

"  You  must  mind,  my  good  fellow,  and  not  drink ;  for,  when 
you  drink,  you  will  play  high :  by  Gad,  you  led  v^  on,  and  not 
we  you." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  Sam,  with  something  of  peevishness ; 
"  losses  is  losses :  there's  no  use  talking  about  'em  when  they're 
over  and  paid." 

"  And  paid  ? "  here  wonderingly  spoke  Mr.  Ringwood ;  "  why, 
my  dear  fel — what  the  deuce — has  Florval  been  with  you  ] " 

"  D Florval ! "  growled  Sara,  "  I've  never  set  eyes  on  his 

face  since  last  night ;  and  never  wish  to  see  him  again." 

"  Come,  come,  enough  of  this  talk :  how  do  you  intend  to  settle 
the  bills  which  you  gave  him  last  night  1 " 

"  Bills  !  what  do  you  mean  ? " 
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I  mean,  sir,  these  bills,''  said  the  Honourable  Tom,  producing 
two  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  looking  as  stem  aa  a  lion.  " '  I 
promise  to  pay,  on  demand,  to  the  Baron  de  Florval,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  pounds.  October  20,  1838.'  *Ten  days  after  date 
I  promise  to  jmy  the  Baron  de  et  csetera,  et  csetera,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pounds.  Samuel  Pogson.'  You  didn't  say  what  regi- 
ment you  were  in." 

"  What  ! "  shouted  poor  Sam,  as  from  a  dream,  starting  up,  and 
looking  pretematurally  pale  and  hideous. 

"  D it,  sir,  you  don't  affect  ignorance :  you  don't  pretend 

not  to  remember  that  you  signed  these  bills,  for  money  lost  in  my 
rooms :  money  lejit  to  you,  by  Madame  de  Florval,  at  your  own 
request,  and  lost  to  her  husband  1  You  don't  suppose,  sir,  that  I 
shall  he  such  an  infernal  idiot  as  to  believe  you,  or  such  a  coward 
as  to  put  up  with  a  mean  subterfuge  of  this  sort.  Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  pay  the  money,  sir  ? " 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Sam  stoutly ;  "  it's  a  d — d  swin — 

Here  Mr.  Ring\i'ood  sprang  up,  clenching  his  riding-whip,  and 
looking  so  tierce,  that  Sam  and  I  bounded  back  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  "Utter  that  word  again,  and,  by  Heaven,  I'll  murder 
you ! "  shouted  Mr.  Ringwood,  and  looked  as  if  he  would,  too : 
"  once  more,  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  pay  this  money  1 " 

"  I  can't,"  said  Sam  faintly. 

"  I'll  call  again,  Captiiin  Pogson,"  said  Mr.  Ringwood,  "  111  call 
again  in  one  hoiu* ;  and,  unless  you  come  to  some  arrangement,  you 
must  meet  my  friend,  the  Baron  de  Florval,  or  I'll  post  you  for  a 
swindler  and  a  coward."  With  this  he  went  out :  the  door  thundered 
to  after  him,  and  when  the  clink  of  his  steps  dci>arting  had  subsided, 
I  was  enabled  to  look  round  at  Pog.  The  poor  little  man  had  his 
elbows  on  the  marble  table,  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  looked 
as  one  has  seen  gentlemen  look  over  a  steam-vessel  off  Ramsgate, 
the  wind  blowing  remarkably  fresh :  at  last  he  fairly  burst  out 
crying. 

"  If  Mrs.  Pogson  heard  of  this,"  said  I,  "  what  woiUd  become 
of  the  *  Three  Tuns '  1 "  (for  I  wished  to  give  him  a  lesson).  "  If 
your  ma,  who  took  you  every  Simday  to  meeting,  should  know 
that  her  boy  was  paying  attention  to  married  women ; — if  Drench, 
Glauber,  &  Co.,  your  employers,  were  to  know  that  their  confidential 
agent  was  a  gambler,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  their  money,  how 
long  do  you  think  your  connection  would  last  with  them,  and  who 
would  afterwards  employ  you  1 " 

To  this  poor  Pog  had  not  a  word  of  answer ;  but  sat  on  his  sofa 
whimpering  so  bitterly,  that  the  sternest  of  moralists  would  have 
relented  towards  him,  and  would  have  been  touched  by  the  little 
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wretch's  tears.  Everything,  too,  must  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
this  unfortunate  bagman :  who,  if  he  wished  to  pass  for  a  captain, 
had  only  done  so  because  he  had  an  intense  respect'  and  longing 
for  rank :  if  he  had  made  love  to  the  Baroness,  had  only  done  so 
because  he  was  given  to  understand  by  Lord  Byron's  "  Don  Juan  " 
that  making  love  was  a  very  correct  natty  thing:  and  if  he  had 
gambled,  had  only  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the  bright  eyes  and 
example  of  the  Baron  and  the  Baroness.  0  ye  Barons  and 
Baronesses  of  England !  if  ye  knew  what  a  number  of  small 
commoners  are  daily  occupied  in  studying  your  lives,  and  imitating 
your  aristocratic  ways,  how  careful  would  ye  be  of  your  morals, 
manners,  and  conversation ! 

My  soul  was  filled,  then,  with  a  gentle  yearning  pity  for 
Pogson,  and  revolved  many  plans  for  his  rescue:  none  of  these 
seeming  to  be  practicable ;  at  last  we  hit  on  the  very  wisest  of 
all,  and  determined  to  apply  for  counsel  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Major  British. 

A  blessing  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  my  worthy  friend,  little 
Major  British ;  and  Heaven,  sure,  it  was  that  put  the  Major  into 
my  head,  when  I  heard  of  this  awkward  scrape  of  poor  Pog's. 
The  Major  is  on  half-pay,  and  occupies  a  modest  apartment,  au 
quatri^me,  in  the  very  hotel  which  Pogson  had  patronised  at  my 
suggestion ;  indeed,  I  had  chosen  it  from  Major  British's  own 
peculiar  recommendation. 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  follow  than  such  a  character  as  the 
honest  Major,  of  whom  there  are  many  likenesses  now  scattered 
over  the  continent  of  Eumpe  :  men  who  love  to  live  well,  and  ai*e 
forced  to  live  cheaply,  and  who  find  tlie  English  abroad  a  thousand 
times  easier,  merrier,  and  more  hospitable  than  tlie  same  persons 
at  home.  I,  for  my  part,  never  landed  on  Calais  pier  without 
feeling  that  a  load  of  sorrows  was  lefl  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  and  have  always  fancied  that  black  care  stepped  on  board 
the  steamer,  along  with  the  custom-house  officers,  at  Gravesend, 
and  accompanied  one  to  yonder  black  lowering  towers  of  London — 
so  busy,  so  dismal,  and  so  vast. 

British  would  have  cut  any  foreigner's  throat  who  ventured  to 
say  so  much,  but  entertained,  no  doubt,  private  sentiments  of  this 
nature ;  for  he  passed  eiglit  months  of  the  year,  regularly,  abroad, 
with  headquarters  at  Paris  (the  garrets  before  alluded  to),  and  only 
went  to  England  for  the  montli's  shooting,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
old  colonel,  now  an  old  lord,  of  whose  acquaintance  the  Mtgor  was 
passably  inclined  to  boast. 

He  loved  and*  respected,  like  a  good  stanch  Tory  as  he  is, 
every  one  of  the  English  nobility ;  gave  himself  certain  little  airs 
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of  a  man  of  fasliion,  that  were  by  no  means  disagreeable ;  and  was, 
indeed,  kindly  regarded  by  such  English  aristocracy  as  he  met  in 
his  little  annual  tours  among  the  German  Courts,  in  Italy,  or  in 
Paris,  where  he  never  missed  an  ambassador's  night :  he  retailed 
to  us,  who  didn't  go,  but  were  delighted  to  know  all  that  had  taken 
place,  accurate  accounts  of  the  dishes,  the  dresses,  and  the  scandal 
which  had  there  fallen  under  his  observation. 

He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  useful  persons  in  society  that 
can  possibly  be ;  for  besides  being  incorrigibly  duelsome  on  his  own 
account,  he  is,  for  others,  the  most  acute  and  peaceable  counsellor 
in  the  world,  and  has  carried  more  friends  through  scrapes  and 
prevented  more  deaths  than  any  member  of  the  Humane  Society. 
British  never  bought  a  single  step  in  the  army,  as  is  well  known. 
In  '14  he  killed  a  celebrated  French  fire-eater,  who  had  slain  a 
young  friend  of  his,  and  living,  as  he  does,  a  great  deal  with  young 
men  of  pleasure,  and  good  old  sober  family  people,  he  is  lovexl  by 
them  both,  and  has  as  welcome  a  place  made  for  him  at  a  roaring 
bachelor's  supper  at  the  "Cafd  Anglais,"  as  at  a  staid  dowager's 
dinner-table  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^.  Such  pleasant  old  boys 
are  very  profitable  acquaintancjes,  let  me  tell  you ;  and  lucky  is  the 
young  man  who  has  one  or  two  such  friends  in  his  list. 

Hurrying  on  Pogson  in  his  dress,  I  conducted  him,  panting,  up 
to  the  Major's  quatrieme,  where  we  were  cheerfully  bidden  to  come 
in.  The  little  gentleman  was  in  his  travelling  jacket,  and  occupied 
in  painting,  elegantly,  one  of  those  natty  pairs  of  boots  in  which  he 
daily  promenaded  the  Boulevards.  A  couple  of  pairs  of  tough  buff 
gloves  had  been  undergoing  some  j^ipc-claying  operation  under  his 
hands ;  no  man  stepped  out  so  spick  and  span,  with  a  hat  so  nicely 
brushed,  with  a  stiff  cravat  tied  so  neatly  under  a  fat  little  red  face, 
with  a  blue  frock-coat  so  scnipulously  fitted  to  a  punchy  little  person, 
as  Major  British,  about  whom  we  have  written  these  two  pages.  He 
stared  rather  hardly  at  my  comimnion,  but  gave  me  a  kind  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  business.  "  Major  British," 
said  I,  "we  want  your  advice  in  regard  to  an  unpleasant  affair  which 
has  just  occurred  to  my  friend  Pogson." 

"  Pogson,  take  a  chair." 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  Pogson,  coming  from  Calais  the 
other  day,  encountered,  in  the  diligence,  a  very  handsome  woman." 

British  winked  at  Pogson,  who,  wretched  as  he  was,  could  not 
help  feeling  pleased. 

"  Mr.  Pogson  was  not  more  pleased  with  this  lovely  creature  than 
was  she  with  him ;  for,  it  appears,  she  gave  him  her  card,  invited 
him  to  her  house,  where  he  has  been  constantly,  and  has  been  received 
with  much  kindness." 
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"  I  see,"  says  British, 

"  Her  husband  the  Baron " 

** Now  it's  coming,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  grin  :  "her  husband 
is  jealous,  I  suppose,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne : 
my  dear  sir,  you  can't  refuse — can't  refuse." 

"  It's  not  that,"  said  Pogson,  wagging  his  head  passionately. 

"Her  husband  the  Baron  seemed  quite  as  much  taken  with 
Pogson  as  his  lady  was,  and  has  introduced  liim  to  some  very  dis- 
tt7tf/t^  friends  of  his  own  set  Last  night  one  of  the  Baron's  fViends 
gave  a  party  in  honour  of  my  fiicnd  Pogson,  who  lost  thirty-eight 
pounds  at  cards  before  he  was  made  drunk,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
much  after." 

"  Not  a  sliilling,  by  sacred  Heaven  ! — not  a  shilling ! "  yelled  out 
Pogson.  "  After  the  supi)er  I  *ad  such  an  'eadach',  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing but  fall  asleep  on  the  sofa," 

"  You  'a<l  such  an  'eadach',  sir,"  said  British  sternly,  who 
piques  himself  on  liis  grammar  an(|  pronunciation,  and  scorns  a 
cockney. 

"  Such  a  A-eadache,  sir,"  replied  Pogson,  with  much  meekness. 

"The  unfortunate  man  is  brought  home  at  two  o'clock,  as  tipsy 
as  possible,  dragge<i  upstairs,  senseless,  to  bod,  and,  on  waking,  receives 
a  visit  from  his  entertainer  of  the  night  before— a  lord's  son.  Major, 
a  tiptop  fellow, — who  brings  a  couple  of  bills  that  my  friend  Pogson 
is  said  to  have  signed." 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  the  thing's  quite  simple, — he  must  pay 
them." 

"  I  can't  pay  them." 

"  He  can't  pay  them,"  said  we  both  in  a  breath  :  "  Pogson  is  a 
commercial  traveller,  with  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  how  the  deuce 
is  he  to  pay  five  hundreil  pounds  ? " 

"A  bagman,  sir!  and  what  right  has  a  bagman  to  gamble? 
Gentlemen  gamble,  sir ;  tradesmen,  sir,  have  no  business  with  the 
amusements  of  the  gentry.  What  business  had  you  with  barons 
and  lords'  sons,  sir  ] — ^serve  you  right,  sir." 

"  Sir,"  says  Pogson,  with  some  dignity,  "  merit,  and  not  birth, 
is  the  criterion  of  a  man :  I  despise  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and 
admire  only  Nature's  gentlemen.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  a 
British  merch " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  bounced  out  the  Mqjor,  "and  don't 
lecture  me ;  don't  come  to  me,  sir,  with  your  slang  about  Nature's 
gentlemen  —  Nature's  tomfools,  sir!  Did  Nature  open  a  cash 
account  for  you  at  a  banker's,  sir !  Did  Nature  give  you  an  edu- 
cation, sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  competing  with  people  to 
whom  Nature  has  given  all  these  things?     Stick  to  your  bags, 
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Mr.  Person,  and  yotir  bagmen,  and  leave  barons  and  their  like  to 
their  own  ways." 

"  Yes,  but.  Major,''  here  cried  that  faithfid  friend,  who  has 
ahrays  stood  by  Pogson ;  "  they  won't  leave  him  alone." 

"  The  Honourable  gent  says  I  must  fight  if  I  don't  pay," 
whimpered  Sam. 

"  What  I  fight  yoM  /  Do  you  mean  that  the  Honourable  gent, 
as  you  call  him,  will  go  out  \iith  a  bagman  ? " 

"He  doesn't  know  I'm  a — I'm  a  commercial  man,"  blushingly 
saiil  Sam  :  "  he  &ncies  I'm  a  military  gent." 

The  Major's  gravity  was  quite  upset  at  tliis  absurd  notion ; 
and  he  laughed  outrageously.  **Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,"  said  I, 
**  that  my  friend  Pogson,  knowing  the  vahie  of  the  title  of  capt^iin, 
and  being  complimented  by  the  Biironess  on  his  warlike  appearance, 
said,  boldly,  he  was  in  the  army.  He  only  assumed  the  rank  in 
order  to  dazzle  her  weak  imagination,  never  fancying  that  there  was 
a  husband,  and  a  circle  of  friends,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
make  an  acquaintance;  and  then,  you  know,  it  was  too  late  to 
withdraw." 

"A  pretty  pickle  you  have  put  yourself  in,  Mr.  Pogson,  by 
malring  love  to  other  men's  wives,  and  calling  yourself  names,"  said 
the  Major,  who  was  restored  to  good-humour.  "  And,  pray,  who  is 
the  Aonourable  gent  ? " 

"The  Earl  of  Cinqbars'  son,"  says  Pogson,  "the  Honourable 
Tom  Ringwood." 

"  I  thought  it  was  some  such  character :  and  the  Baron  is  the 
Baron  de  Florval-Delval  ] " 

"  The  very  same." 

"  And  his  wife  a  black-haired  woman,  with  a  pretty  foot  and 
ankle ;  calls  herself  Athenais ;  and  is  always  talking  about  her  trente- 
deux  ans  ?  Why,  sir,  that  woman  was  an  actress  on  the  Boulevard 
when  we  were  here  in  '15.  She's  no  more  his  wife  than  I  am. 
Delval's  name  is  Chicot.  The  woman  is  always  travelling  between 
London  and  Paris :  I  saw  she  was  hooking  you  at  Calais ;  she  has 
hooked  ten  men,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  in  this  vtry 
way.  She  lent  you  money,  didn't  she  1 "  "  Yes."  "  And  she  leans 
on  your  shoulder,  and  whispers,  *  Play  half  for  me,'  and  somebody 
wins  it,  and  the  poor  thing  is  as  sorry  as  you  are,  and  her  husband 
storms  and  rages,  and  insists  on  double  stakes ;  and  she  leans  over 
your  shoulder  again,  and  tells  every  card  in  your  hand  to  yoiur 
adversary ;  and  that's  the  way  it's  done,  Mr.  Pogson." 

"  I've  been  *ac/,  I  see  I  'ave,"  said  Pogson  very  humbly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  in  consideration,  not  of  you,  sir 
— for,  give  me  leave   to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pogson,  that  you  are  a  pitiful 
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little  scoundrel — in  consideration  for  my  Lord  Cinqbare,  sir,  with 
whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  am  intimate  "  (the  Major  dearly  loved 
a  lord,  and  was,  by  his  own  showing,  acquainted  with  half  the 
peerage),  "  I  will  aid  you  in  this  affair.  Your  cursed  vanity,  sir, 
and  want  of  principle,  has  set  you,  in  the  first  place,  intriguing  with 
other  men's  wives;  and  if  you  had  been  shot  for  your  pains,  a 
bullet  would  have  only  served  you  right,  sir.  You  must  go  about  as 
an  impostor,  sir,  in  society ;  and  you  pay  richly  for  your  swindling, 
sir,  by  being  swindled  yoiu^elf :  but,  as  I  think  your  punishment 
has  been  already  pretty  severe,  I  shall  do  my  best,  out  of  regard 
for  my  friend.  Lord  Cinqbars,  to  prevent  the  matter  going  any 
further ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  leave  Paris  without  delay.  Now 
let  me  wish  you  a  good  morning." — Wherewith  British  made  a 
majestic  bow,  and  began  giving  the  last  touch  to  his  varnished  boots. 

We  departed :  poor  Sam  perfectly  silent  and  chapfallcn ;  and 
I  meditating  on  the  wisdom  of  the  half-pay  philosopher,  and  won- 
dering what  means  he  would  employ  to  rescue  Pogson  from  his 
fate. 

What  these  means  were  I  know  not ;  but  Mr.  Ringwood  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  six ;  and,  at  eight,  a  letter  arrived  for 
"  Mr.  Pogson,  commercial  traveller,"  &c.  &c.  It  was  blank  inside, 
but  contained  his  two  bills.  Mr.  Ring\*'ood  left  town,  almost 
immediately,  for  Vienna;  nor  did  the  Major  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  his  departure :  but  he  muttered  something 
about  "  knew  some  of  his  old  tricks,"  "  threatened  police,  and 
made  him  disgorge  directly." 

Mr.  Ringwood  is,  as  yet,  yoimg  at  his  trade ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  was  very  green  of  him  to  give  up  the  bills  to  the  Major, 
who,  certainly,  would  never  have  pressed  the  matter  before  the 
police,  out  of  respect  for  his  friend  Lord  Cinqbars. 


THE  fSTES  of  JULY 

nr  A  LETTEB  TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE   "BUNGAY  BEACON" 


Paris  :  Julp  30, 1839. 

WE  have  arrived  here  just  in  time  for  the  fetes  of  July. — 
You  have  rea<l,  no  doubt,  of  that  glorious  Revolution 
which  took  place  here  nine  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
commemorated  annually,  in  a  pretty  facetious  manner,  by  gun-firing, 
student-processions,  j)ole-climbing-for-8ilver-spoons,  gold-watches,  and 
kgs-of-mutton,  monarchical  orations,  and  what  not,  and  sanctioned, 
moreover,  by  Chamber-of-Deputies,  with  a  grant  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  defray  the  expenses  of  all  the  crackers 
gun-firings,  and  legs-of-mutton  aforesaid.  There  is  a  new  foimtain 
in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  otherwise  called  the  Place  Louis  Seize, 
or  else  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  or  else  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
(who  can  say  why?) — which,  I  am  told,  is  to  run  bad  wine  during 
certain  hours  to-morrow,  and  there  would  have  been  a  review  of 
the  National  Guards  and  the  Line — only,  since  the  Ficschi  business, 
reviews  are  no  joke,  and  so  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity  has  been 
discontinued. 

Do  you  not  laugh,  0  Pharos  of  Bungay,  at  the  continuance  of 
a  humbug  such  as  this  ? — at  the  humbugging  anniversary  of  a  hum- 
bug ?  The  King  of  the  Barricades  is,  next  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
the  most  absolute  Sovereign  in  Europe;  yet  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  this  fair  kingdom  of  France  a  single  man  who  cares  six- 
pence about  him,  or  his  dynasty  :  except,  mayhap,  a  few  hangers-on 
at  the  Chateau,  who  eat  his  dinners,  and  put  their  hands  in  his 
purse.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  is  as  dead  as  old  Charles  the  Tenth  ; 
the  Chambers  have  been  laughed  at,  the  country  has  been  laughed 
at,  all  the  successive  ministries  have  been  laughed  at  (and  you  know 
who  is  the  wag  that  has  amused  himself  with  them  all);  and, 
behold,  here  come  three  days  at  the  end  of  July,  and  camions 
think  it  necessary  to  fire  off,  squibs  and  crackers  to  blaze  and 
fizz,  fountains  to  run  wine,  kings  to  make  speeches,  and  sub- 
jects to  crawl  up  greasy  rndts-ds-cocag^ne  in  token  of  gratitude 
s 
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and  r^'ouissance  publique ! — My  dear  sir,  in  their  aptitude  to 
swallow,  to  utter,  to  enact  humbugs,  these  French  people,  from 
Majesty  downwards,  beat  all  the  other  nations  of  this  earth.  In 
looking  at  these  men,  their  manners,  dresses,  opinions,  politics, 
actions,  history,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a  grave  countenance; 
instead  of  having  Carlyle  to  write  a  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  I  often  think  it  should  be  handed  over  to  Dickens  or 
Theodore  Hook:  and  oh!  where  is  the  Rabelais  to  be  the  fia,ithful 
historian  of  the  last  phase  of  the  Revolution — the  last  glorious 
nine  years  of  which  we  are  now  commemorating  the  last  glorious 
three  days  1 

I  had  made  a  vow  not  to  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  although 
I  have  seen,  with  my  neighbours,  all  the  gingerbrearl  stalls  down 
the  Champs  Elys^,  and  some  of  the  "  catafalques  "  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  July,  where  the  students  and  otliers,  not 
connected  personally  with  the  victims,  and  not  having  in  the  least 
profited  by  their  deaths,  come  and  weep ;  but  the  grief  shown  on 
the  first  day  is  quite  as  alisurd  and  fictitious  as  the  joy  exhibited 
on  the  last  The  subject  is  one  which  admits  of  much  wholesome 
reflection  and  food  for  mirth ;  and,  besides,  is  so  richly  treated  by 
the  French  themselves,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  pass 
it  over.  Allow  me  to  have  the  honoiu*  of  translating,  for  your 
edification,  an  account  of  the  first  day's  proceedings — it  is  mighty 
amusing,  to  my  thinking. 

CELEBRATION   OF  THE   DAYS   OF  JULY. 

"To-day  (Saturday),  funeral  ceremonies,  in  honour  of  the 
victims  of  July,  were  held  in  the  various  edifices  consecrated  to 
public  worship. 

"  These  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  some  chiu-chcs  (especially 
that  of  tlie  Petits-Pferes),  were  unifonnly  hung  with  black  on  the 
outside ;  the  hangings  bore  only  this  inscription  :  27,  28,  29  July 
1830 — surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak-leaves. 

"In  the  interior  of  the  Catholic  churches,  it  had  only  been 
thought  proper  to  dress  litUe  catafalques^  as  for  burials  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class.  Very  few  clergy  attended;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  National  Guard. 

"  The  Synagogue  of  the  Israelites  was  entirely  hung  with  black ; 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  attended.  The  service  was  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  pomp. 

"In  the  Protestant  temples  tliere  was  likewise  a  very  full 
attendance  :  apologetical  discourses  on  the  Revolution  of  July  were 
pronounced  by  the  pastors. 
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"The  absence  of  M.  de  Qudlcn  (Archbishop  of  Paris),  and  of 
many  members  of  the  superior  clergy,  was  remarked  at  Notre 
Dame. 

"The  civil  authorities  attended  service  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 

"  The  poles,  ornamented  with  tricoloured  flags,  which  formerly 
were  placed  on  Notre  Dame,  were,  it  was  remarked,  suppressed. 
The  flags  on  the  Pont  Neuf  were,  during  the  ceremony,  only  half- 
mast  high,  and  covered  with  crape." 

Et  cffitera,  et  csetera,  et  csetera. 

"The  tombs  of  the  Louvre  were  covered  with  black  hangings, 
and  adorned  with  tricoloured  flags.  In  front  and  in  the  middle 
was  erected  an  expiatory  monument  of  a  pyramidical  shape,  and 
surmounted  by  a  funeral  vase. 

"  These  tombs  wa-e  guarded  by  the  Municipal  Guard,  the 
Troops  of  the  Line,  the  Sergents  de  Ville  (town  patrol), 
AND  A  Brigade  of  Agents  of  Pouce  in  plain  clothes,  under 
the  orders  of  i>eace-officer  Vassal. 

"  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  some  young  men,  to  the 
number  of  400  or  500,  asscinble<l  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  one 
of  them  bearing  a  tricoloured  banner  with  an  inscription,  *  To  the 
Manes  of  July  ' :  ranging  themselves  in  order,  they  marched  five 
abreast  to  the  March^  des  Innocents.  On  their  arrival,  the  Muni- 
cipal Guards  of  the  Halle  aux  Dnips,  where  the  post  had  been 
doubled,  issued  out  without  arms,  and  the  town-sergeants  placed 
themselves  before  the  market  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  procession. 
The  young  men  passed  in  perfe(*t  order,  and  without  saying  a  word 
— only  lifting  their  hats  as  they  defiled  before  the  tombs.  When. 
they  arrived  at  the  Louvre  they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the 
Garden  evacuated.  The  troops  were  under  arms,  and  formed  in 
battalion. 

"After  the  passage  of  the  procession,  the  Garden  was  again 
open  to  the  public." 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality :  is  there,  fh)m  the  beginning 
of  this  account  to  the  end  thereof,  aught  but  sheer,  open,  monstrous, 
undisguised  humbug  1  I  said,  before,  that  you  should  have  a  history 
of  these  people  by  Dickens  or  Theodore  Hook,  but  there  is  little 
need  of  professed  wags ; — do  not  the  men  write  their  own  tale  with 
an  admirable  Sancho-like  gravity  and  naivete,  which  one  could  not 
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desire  improved  ?  How  good  is  that  touch  of  sly  indignation  about 
the  little  catafalques !  how  rich  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
economy  of  the  Catholics  to  the  splendid  disregard  of  expense 
exhibited  by  the  devout  Jews !  and  how  touching  the  "  ajx^o- 
getical  discourses  on  the  Revolution,"  delivered  by  the  Protestant 
pastors !  Fancy  the  profound  affliction  of  the  Gardes  Munici- 
paux,  the  Sei^gents  do  Ville,  the  police  agents  in  plain  clothes, 
and  the  troops  with  fixed  bayonets,  sobbing  round  the  "ex- 
piatory monuments  of  a  pyramidical  shape,  surmounted  by  funeral 
vases,"  and  compelled,  by  sad  duty,  to  fire  into  the  public  who 
might  wish  to  indulge  in  the  same  woe !  0  "  Manes  of  July ! " 
(the  phrase  is  pretty  and  grammatical)  why  did  you  with  sharp 
bullets  break  those  Louvre  windows?  Why  did  you  bayonet  red- 
coated  Swiss  behind  that  lair  white  &9ade,  and,  braving  cannon, 
musket,  sabre,  prospective  guillotine,  burst  yonder  bronze  gates, 
rush  through  that  peacefid  picture-gallery,  and  hurl  royalty,  loyalty, 
and  a  thousand  years  of  Kings,  head-over-heels  out  of  yonder 
Tuileries  windows  ? 

It  is,  you  will  allow^  a  little  difficult  to  say : — there  is,  how- 
ever, one  benefit  that  the  country  has  gained  (as  for  liberty  of 
press  or  person,  diminished  taxation,  a  juster  representation,  who 
ever  thinks  of  them  ?) — oru  benefit  they  have  gaineil,  or  nearly 
— abolition  de  la  peine  de  mort  2X)ur  dUit  politique:  no  more 
wicked  guillotining  for  revolutions.  A  Frenchman  must  have 
his  revolution — it  is  his  nature  to  knock  down  omnibuses  in  the 
street,  and  across  them  to  fire  at  troops  of  the  line — it  is  a  sin 
to  balk  it  Did  not  the  King  send  off  Revolutionary  Prince 
Napoleon  in  a  coach-and-four  ?  Did  not  the  jury,  before  the  fece 
of  God  and  Justice,  proclaim  Revolutionary  Colonel  Vaudrey  not 
guilty  ? — One  may  hope,  soon,  that  if  a  man  shows  decent  courage 
and  enei^y  in  half-a-dozen  ^meuteSy  he  will  get  promotion  and  a 
premium. 

I  do  not  (although,  perhaps,  partial  to  the  subject)  want  to  talk 
more  nonsense  thim  the  occasion  warrants,  and  will  pray  you  to  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  following  anecdote,  that  is  now  going  the  round 
of  the  papers,  and  respects  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
that  wretched,  foolhardy  Barb^,  who,  on  his  trial,  seemed  to  invite 
the  penalty  which  has  just  been  remitted  to  him.  You  recollect 
the  braggart's  speech :  "  When  the  Indian  falls  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  he  knows  the  fate  that  awaits  him,  and  submits  his 
head  to  the  knife  : — /  am  the  Indian  ! " 

«  Well " 

"  M.  Hugo  was  at  the  Opera  on  the  night  the  sentence  of  the 
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Court  of  Peers,  condemning  Barb^s  to  death,  was  published.     The 
great  poet  composed  the  following  verses  : — 

**  '  Par  voire  ange  enTol6,  ainsi  qu'une  colombe, 
Par  le  royal  enfant,  doux  et  fr61e  roscau. 
Grftce,  encore  une  fois  !    Gr&ce,  au  nom  do  la  tombe  ! 
Grftoe,  au  nom  du  berceau  ! '  * 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  the  lines  out  instantly  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  he  folded,  and  simply  despatched  them  to  the  King  of 
the  French  by  the  penny-post. 

"  That  truly  is  a  noble  voice  which  can  at  all  hours  thus  speak 
to  the  throne.  Poetry,  in  old  days,  was  called  the  language  of  the 
gods — it  is  better  named  now — it  is  the  language  of  the  Kings. 

"  But  the  clemency  of  the  King  had  anticipated  the  letter  of  the 
Poet.  His  Majesty  had  signed  the  commutation  of  Barb^s,  while 
the  poet  was  still  writing. 

"Louis  Philippe  replied  to  the  author  of  *Ruy  Bias'  most 
graciously,  that  he  had  already  subscribed  to  a  wish  so  noble,  and 
that  the  verses  had  only  confirmed  his  previous  disposition  to 
mercy." 

Now,  In  countries  where  fools  most  abound,  did  one  ever  read 
of  more  monstrous  palpable  folly?  In  any  country,  save  this, 
would  a  poet  who  chose  to  write  four  crack-brainod  verses  comparing 
an  angel  to  a  dove,  and  a  little  boy  to  a  reed,  and  calling  upon  the 
chief  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the  angel,  or  dove  (the  Princess 
Mary),  in  her  tomb,  and  the  little  infant  in  his  cradle,  to  spare  a 
criminal,  have  received  a  "  gracious  answer "  to  his  nonsense  ? 
Would  he  have  ever  despatched  the  nonsense  ?  and  would  any  jour- 
nalist have  been  silly  enough  to  talk  of  "  the  noble  voice  that  could 
thus  speak  to  the  throne,"  and  the  noble  throne  that  could  return 
such  a  noble  answer  to  the  noble  voice  ]  You  get  nothing  done  here 
gravely  and  decently.  Tawdry  stage  tricks  are  played,  and  bragga- 
docio claptraps  uttered,  on  every  occasion,  however  8acre<l  or  solemn  : 
in  the  face  of  death,  as  by  Barl)^s  with  his  hideous  Indian  metaphor ; 
in  the  teeth  of  reason,  as  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  with  his  twopenny- 
poet  poetry ;  and  of  justic<^,  as  by  the  King's  absurd  reply  to  this 
absurd  demand !  Suppose,  the  Count  of  Paris  to  be  twenty  times 
a  reed,  and  the  Princess  Mary  a  host  of  angels,  is  that  any  reason 

♦  Translated  for  the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen : — 

"  By  your  angel  flown  away  juat  like  a  dove, 
By  the  royal  infant,  that  frail  and  tender  reed, 
Pardon  yet  once  more !     Pardon  in  the  name  of  the  tomb  I 
Pardon  in  the  name  of  the  cradle ! " 
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why  the  law  should  not  have  its  course  t  Justice  is  the  God  of  our 
lower  world,  our  gi^t  omnipresent  guardian :  as  such  it  moves,  or 
should  move  on,  majestic,  awfiil,  irresistible,  having  no  passions — 
like  a  God :  but,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  path  across  which  it  is 
to  pass,  lo !  M.  Victor  Hugo  trips  forward,  smirking,  and  says,  O 
divine  Justice  !  I  will  trouble  you  to  listen  to  the  following  trifling 
effusion  of  mine : — 


«< 


Par  voire  ange  envoU,  ainsi  qu^nnt,*  ke. 


Awful  Justice  stopsy  and,  bowing  gravely,  listens  to  M.  Hugo's 
verses,  aud,  with  true  French  politeness,  says,  "  Mon  cher  Monsieur, 
these  verses  are  charming,  ravtssanUy  dMicieux^  and,  coming  from 
such  a  e^Srit€  litUraire  as  yourself^  shall  meet  with  every  possible 
attention — in  fact,  had  I  required  anything  to  confirm  my  own 
previous  opinions,  this  charming  poem  would  have  done  so.  Bon 
jour,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Hugo,  au  revoir ! " — and  they  part : — - 
Justice  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing,  and  the  Author  of  "  Ruy 
Bias "  quite  convinced  that  he  has  been  treating  with  him  d^gal 
h  ^gal,  I  can  hardly  bring  my  mind  to  fancy  that  anything  is 
serious  in  France — it  seems  to  be  all  rant,  tinsel,  and  stage-play. 
Sham  liberty,  sham  monarchy,  sham  glory,  sham  justice, — ou  diable 
done  la  v4rit4  va-t-elle  se  nicfier  ? 

The  last  rocket  of  the  fete  of  July  has  just  moimted,  exploded, 
made  a  portentous  bang,  and  emitted  a  gorgeous  sliow  of  blue- 
lights,  and  then  (like  many  reputations)  disappeare<l  totally :  the 
hundredth  gun  on  the  Invalides  terrace  has  uttered  its  last  roar — 
and  a  great  comfort  it  is  for  eyes  and  ears  that  the  festival  is  over. 
We  shall  be  able  to  go  about  our  every-day  business  again,  and  not 
be  hustled  by  the  gendarmes  or  tlie  crowd. 

The  sight  which  I  have  just  come  away  from  is  as  brilliant, 
h:ippy,  an<l  beautiful  as  can  be  conceived ;  and  if  you  want  to  see 
French  people  to  the  greatest  advantage,  you  should  go  to  a 
f34tival  like  this,  where  their  maimers  and  innocent  gaiety  show  a 
vQTy  pleasing  contrast  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar  hilarity  which  tlic 
.-ij-mo  class  would  exhibit  in  our  own  country — at  Ei»om  racec^oursc, 
for  instance,  or  Greenwich  Fair.  The  greatest  noise  that  I  heard 
was  that  of  a  company  of  jolly  villagers  from  a  place  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Paris,  who,  as  soon  as  the  fireworks  were  over,  formed 
themselves  into  a  line,  three  or  four  abreast,  and  so  marched 
singing  home.  As  for  the  fireworks,  squibs  and  crackers  are  very 
hard  to  describe,  and  very  little  was  to  be  seen  of  them :  to  me, 
the  prettiest  sight  was  the  vast,  orderly,  happy  crowd,  the  number 
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of  chUdren,  and  the  extraoidinary  care  and  kindness  of  the  parents 
towards  these  little  creatures.  It  does  one  good  to  see  honest 
heaTj  ^iciersy  fathers  of  fiunilies,  playing  with  them  in  the 
Tuileries,  or,  as  to-night,  bearing  them  stoutly  on  their  shoulders, 
through  many  long  hours,  in  order  that  the  little  ones,  too,  may 
have  their  share  of  the  fun.  John  Bull,  I  fear,  is  more  selfish  :  he 
does  not  take  Mrs.  Bull  to  the  public-house;  but  leaves  her,  for 
the  most  part,  to  take  care  of  the  children  at  home. 

The  f^te,  then,  is  over;  the  pompous  black  pyramid  at  the 
Louvre  is  only  a  skeleton  now ;  all  the  flags  have  been  miraculously 
whisked  away  during  the  night,  and  the  fine  chandsliers  which 
glittered  dowa  the  Champs  Elys^  for  full  half  a  mile  have  been 
consigned  to  their  dens  and  darkness.  Will  they  ever  be  reproduced 
for  other  celebrations  of  the  «:loriou8  29th  of  July? — I  think  not; 
the  Government  wliich  vowc<l  that  there  phould  lx»  no  more  perse- 
cutions of  the  press,  was,  on  that  very  29th,  seizing  a  Legitimist 
paper,  for  some  real  or  fanrie<l  offence  against  it :  it  had  seized,  and 
was  seizing  daily,  numbers  of  |)erBon8  merely  suspecteil  of  being 
disaffected  (ami  you  may  fancy  how  liberty  is  undcrstoo^l,  when 
some  of  these  prisoners,  the  other  day,  on  coming  to  trial,  were 
found  guilty  and  sentencwl  to  one  day's  imprisonment,  after  thirty- 
six  days*  detention  on  suspicion).  I  tliink  the  Goveniment  which 
follows  such  a  system  cannot  be  very  anxious  about  any  further 
revolutionary  fetes,  and  that  the  Chamber  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
vote  more  money  for  them.  Why  should  men  l>e  so  mighty  proud 
of  having,  on  a  certain  day,  cut  a  certain  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen's  throats?  The  Guards  and  tlie  Line  employed  this 
time  nine  years  did  no  more  than  those  who  cannonaded  the  starv- 
ing Lyonnese,  or  bayonete<l  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  the  Rue 
Transnonain  : — they  did  but  fulfil  the  soldier's  honourable  duty  : — 
his  superiors  bid  him  kill  and  he  killeth  : — perhaps,  had  he  gone  to 
his  work  with  a  little  more  heart,  the  result  woidd  have  Ix^en 
different,  and  then — would  the  conquering  party  have  been  justified 
in  annually  rejoicing  over  the  conquered  ?  Would  we  have  thought 
Charles  X.  justified  in  causing  fireworks  to  be  blazed,  and  concerts 
to  be  sung,  and  speeches  to  be  sj^touted,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  over  his  slaughtered  countrj'men? — I  wish,  for  my  part, 
they  would  allow  the  people  to  go  about  their  business  as  on  the 
other  362  days  of  the  year,  and  leave  the  Champs  Elys^s  free  for 
the  omnibuses  to  run,  and  the  Tuileries  in  quiet,  so  that  the  nurse- 
miuds  might  come  as  usual,  and  the  newspapers  be  read  for  a  half- 
penny a  piece. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  speculations  of  these 
latter,  and  the  Bt&ie  of  the  parties  which  they  represent?     The 
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complication  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  may  form,  perhaps,  a  subject 
of  graver  disquisition.  The  July  fetes  occupy,  as  you  may  imagine, 
a  considerable  part  of  their  columns  just  now,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
follow  them,  one  by  one :  to  rea^l  Tweedledum's  praise,  and  Tweedle- 
dee's  indignation — to  read,  in  the  DdbcUSy  how  the  King  was  received 
with  shouts  and  loyal  vivats — in  the  Nation,  how  not  a  tongue  was 
wagged  in  his  praise,  but,  on  the  instant  of  his  departure,  how  the 
people  called  for  the  "  Marseilhuse  "  and  applauded  that — But  best 
say  no  more  about  the  fete.  The  Legitimists  were  always  indignant 
at  it.  The  high  Philippist  party  sneers  at  and  despises  it ;  the 
Republicans  hate  it :  it  seems  a  joke  against  them.  Why  continue 
it  ? — If  there  be  anything  sacred  in  the  name  and  idea  of  Royalty, 
why  renew  this  fete  ?  It  only  shows  how  a  rightful  monarcli  was 
hurled  from  liis  throne,  and  a  dexterous  usurper  stole  his  i)recious 
diadem.  If  there  be  anything  noble  in  the  memory  of  a  day,  when 
citizens,  unused  to  war,  rose  against  practised  veterans,  and,  armed 
with  the  strength  of  tlieir  cause,  overthrew  them,  why  speak  of  it 
now  ?  or  renew  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  bootless  struggle  and 
victory  1  0  Lafayette  !  0  hero  of  two  worlds  !  0  ao^;omi)lishe<l 
Cromwell  Grandison  !  you  have  to  answer  for  more  than  any  mortal 
man  who  has  playe<l  a  part  in  history :  two  republics  and  one 
monarchy  does  the  world  owe  to  you ;  and  especially  grateful  should 
your  country  be  to  you.  Did  you  not,  in  '90,  make  clear  the  i>ath 
for  honest  Robespierre  ?  and,  in  *30,  prepare  the  way  for 

[The  editor  of  the  Bungay  Beacon  would  insert  no  more  of 
this  letter,  which  is  therefore,  for  ever  lost  to  the  public] 


ON  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL   OF  PAINTING: 

WITH  APPROPRIATE  ANECDOTES,  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISQUISITIONS 

IN  A  LETTER  TO   MR.    MACGILP,    OF   LONDON 


THE  three  collections  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  contain  a  number  of 
specimens  of  French  art,  since  its  commencement  almost,  and 
give  the  stranger  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  to  study  and  appreciate 
the  school.  The  French  list  of  painters  contains  some  very  good 
names — no  very  great  ones,  except  Poussin  (unless  the  admirers  of 
Claude  choose  to  rank  him  among  great  painters), — and  I  think  the 
school  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  They  say  there  are  tlirce  thousand  artists  in  this  town  alone : 
of  these,  a  handsome  minority  paint  not  merely  tolerably,  but  well 
understand  their  business :  draw  the  figiu^  accurately ;  sketch  with 
cleverness ;  and  paint  portraits,  churches,  or  restaurateurs'  shops,  in 
a  decent  manner. 

To  account  for  a  superiority  over  England — which,  I  think,  as 
regards  art,  is  incontestable — it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
painter's  trade,  in  France,  is  a  very  good  one  :  better  appreciated, 
better  understood,  and,  generally,  far  better  paid  than  with  us. 
There  are  a  dozen  excellent  schools  in  which  a  lad  may  enter  here, 
and,  under  the  eye  of  a  practised  master,  learn  the  apprenticeship 
of  his  art  at  an  expense  of  about  ten  pounds  a  year.  In  England 
there  is  no  sch(X>l  except  the  Academy,  unless  the  student  can  afford 
to  pay  a  very  large  sum,  and  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
particular  artist.  Here,  a  young  man,  for  his  ten  pounds,  has  all 
sorts  of  accessory  instruction,  models,  &c. ;  and  has  further,  and  for 
nothing,  numberless  incitements  to  study  his  profession  which  are 
not  to  be  foimd  in  England : — the  streets  are  filled  with  picture- 
shops^  the  people  themselves  are  pictures  walking  about ;  the 
churches,  theatres,  eating-houses,  concert-rooms  are  covered  with 
pictures ;  Nature  herself  is  inclined  more  kindly  to  him,  for  the  sky" 
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w  a  thousand  times  more  hriglit  and  Ixjautiful,  and  tbe  sun  shines 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Add  to  this  incitements  more 
selfish,  but  quite  as  powerful ;  a  French  artist  is  paid  very  hand- 
somely ;  for  five  hundred  a  year  is  much  where  all  are  poor ;  and 
has  a  rank  in  society  rather  above  his  merits  tlian  below  them, 
being  caressed  by  hosts  and  hostesses  in  places  where  titles  are 
laughed  at,  and  a  baron  is  thought  of  no  more  account  than  a 
banker^s  clerk. 

The  life  of  tlie  young  artist  here  is  the  easiest,  merriest,  dirtiest 
existence  possible.  He  comes  to  Paris,  probably  at  sixteen,  from 
his  province ;  liis  parents  settle  forty  pounds  a  year  on  him,  and 
pay  his  master;  he  establishes  himself  in  the  Pays  Latin,  or  in 
the  new  quarter  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  (which  is  quite  peopled 
with  painters) ;  he  arrives  at  his  atelier  at  a  tolerably  early  hour, 
and  labours  among  a  score  of  companions  as  merry  and  poor  as 
himself.  Each  gentleman  has  his  favourite  tobacc^o-pipe ;  and  the 
pictures  are  painted  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  din 
of  puns  and  choice  Frencli  slang,  and  a  roar  of  choruses,  of  which 
no  one  can  form  an  idea  who  has  not  been  present  at  such  an 
assembly. 

You  see  here  every  variety  of  coiffure  that  has  ever  been  know^n. 
Some  young  men  of  genius  have  ringlets  hanging  over  their  shoulders 
— you  may  smell  the  tobacco  witli  which  they  are  scented  across  the 
street ;  some  have  straight  locks,  black,  oily,  and  redundant ;  some 
have  toupets  in  the  famous  Louis-Philipi^e  fashion;  some  are  cropped 
close ;  some  have  adopted  the  present  mode — which  he  who  would 
follow  must,  in  onier  to  do  so,  part  his  hair  in  the  middle,  grease  it 
with  grease,  and  gum  it  with  gum,  and  iron  it  flat  down  over  his  ears; 
when  arrived  at  tlie  ears,  you  tiike  the  tongs  and  make  a  couple  of 
ranges  of  curls  close  round  the  whole  head, — su<^h  curls  as  you  may 
see  under  a  gilt  three-cornered  hat,  and  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
coax;hman'B  state  wig. 

This  is  the  last  fashion.  As  for  the  beards,  there  is  no  end 
to  them;  all  my  friends  the  artists  have  beards  who  can  raise 
them;  and  Nature,  though  she  has  rather  stinted  the  bodies  and 
limbs  of  the  French  nation,  has  been  very  liberal  to  them  of 
hair.  Fancy  these  heads  and  beards  under  all  sorts  of  caps — 
Chinese  caps,  Mandarin  caps,  Greek  skull-caps,  English  jockey- 
caps,  Russian  or  Kuzzilbash  caps,  Middle-Age  caf>s  (such  as  are 
called,  in  heraldry,  caps  of  maintenance),  Spanish  nets,  and  striped 
worsted  nightcaps.  Fancy  all  the  jackets  you  have  ever  seen,  and 
you  have  before  you,  as  well  as  pen  can  describe,  the  costumes  of 
these  indescribable  Frenchmen. 

In  this  company  and  costume  the  French  student  of  art  passes 
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his  days  and  acquires  knowledge ;  how  he  passes  his  evenings,  at 
what  theatres,  at  what  guinguettes,  in  company  with  what  seducing 
little  milliner,  there  is  no  need  to  say;  but  I  knew  one  who  had 
pawned  his  coat  to  go  to  a  carnival  ball,  and  walked  abroad  very 
cheerfully  in  his  blouse  for  six  weeks,  until  he  could  redeem  the 
absent  garment. 

These  young  men  (together  with  the  students  of  sciences)  com- 
port themselves  towards  the  sober  citizen  pretty  much  as  the 
German  bursch  towards  the  philister,  or  as  the  military  man,  during 
the  Empire,  did  to  the  2)ektn : — from  the  height  of  their  poverty 
they  look  down  upon  him  with  the  greatest  imaginable  scorn — a 
scorn,  I  think,  by  which  the  citizen  seems  dazzled,  for  his  respect 
for  the  arts  is  intense.  The  case  is  very  different  in  England,  where 
a  grocer's  daughter  would  think  she  made  a  mesalliance  by  marrying 
a  painter,  and  where  a  literary  man  (in  spite  of  all  we  can  say 
against  it)  ranks  belows  that  class  of  gentry  composed  of  the  apothe- 
cary, the  attorney,  the  wine-merchant,  whose  positions,  in  country 
towns  at  least,  are  so  equivocal.  As  for  instance,  my  friend  the 
Rev.  James  Asterisk,  who  has  an  undeniable  pedigree,  a  paternal 
estate,  and  a  living  to  boot,  once  dined  in  Warwickshire,  in  com- 
pany with  several  squires  and  parsons  of  that  enlightened  county. 
Asterisk,  as  usual,  made  himself  extraordinarily  agreeable  at  dinner, 
and  delighted  all  present  with  his  learning  and  wit.  "  Who  is  that 
monstrous  pleasant  fellow  ? "  said  one  of  the  squires.  "  Don't  you 
know  ?  '*  replied  another.  "  It's  Asterisk,  the  author  of  So-and-so, 
and  a  famous  contributor  to  such-and-such  a  magazine."  "Good 
heavens  ! "  said  the  squire,  quite  horrified ;  "  a  literary  man  !  I 
thought  he  had  been  a  gentleman  !  " 

Another  instance :  M.  Guizot,  when  he  was  Minister  here,  had 
the  grand  hotel  of  the  Ministry,  and  gave  entertainments  to  all  the 
great  de  par  le  monde,  as  Brantome  says,  and  entertained  them  in 
a  proper  ministerial  magnificence.  The  s])len(lid  and  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Dash  was  at  one  of  his  ministerial  parties :  and  went, 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  pay  her  respects  to  M. 
Guizot.  But  it  happened,  in  this  fortnight,  that  M.  Guizot  was 
Minister  no  longer;  having  given  up  his  portfolio,  and  his  grand 
hotel,  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  to  occupy  his  humble  apart- 
ments in  the  house  which  he  possesses,  and  of  which  he  lets  the 
greater  portion.  A  friend  of  niine  was  present  at  one  of  the  ex- 
Minister's  sotr^s,  where  the  Duchess  of  Dash  made  her  appearance. 
He  says  the  Duchess,  at  her  entrance,  seemed  quite  astounded,  and 
examined  the  premises  with  a  most  curious  wonder.  Two  or  three 
shabby  little  rooms,  with  ordinary  furniture,  and  a  Minister  en 
retrace,  who  lives  by  letting  lodgings !     In  our  country  was  ever 
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foolish  race  !  must  try  our  very  best  to  ape  some  one  or  two  of  our 
neighbours,  whose  ideas  fit  us  no  more  than  their  breeches !  It  is 
the  study  of  Nature,  surely,  that  profits  us,  and  not  of  these  imita- 
tions of  her.  A  man,  as  a  man,  from  a  dustman  up  to  .^^hylus, 
is  Grod's  work,  and  good  to  read,  as  all  works  of  Nature  are :  but 
the  silly  animal  is  never  content ;  is  ever  trying  to  fit  itself  into 
another  shaiKj;  wants  to  deny  its  own  identity,  and  has  not  the 
courage  to  utter  its  own  thoughts.  Because  Lord  Byron  was 
wicked,  and  quarrelled  with  the  world ;  and  found  himself  growing 
fat,  and  quarrelled  with  his  victuals,  and  thus,  naturally,  grew 
ill-humoured,  did  not  half  Europe  grow  ill-humoured  tool  Did 
not  every  poet  feel  his  young  affections  withered,  and  despair  and 
darkness  cast  upon  his  soul?  Because  certain  mighty  men  of  old 
could  make  heroioal  statues  and  plays,  must  we  not  be  told  that 
there  is  no  other  beauty  but  classical  beauty? — must  not  every 
little  whipster  of  a  French  poet  chalk  you  out  plays,  "  Henriades," 
and  such-like,  and  vow  that  here  was  the  real  thing,  the  undeniable 
Kalon? 

The  undeniable  fidrllestick !  For  a  hundred  years,  my  dear 
sir,  the  world  was  humbugged  by  the  so-called  classical  artists,  as 
they  now  are  by  what  is  called  the  Christian  art  (of  which  anon) ; 
an<l  it  is  curious  to  look  at  the  pictorial  traditions  as  here  handed 
down.  The  consc^juence  of  them  is,  that  scarce  one  of  the  classical 
pictures  exhibited  is  worth  nuich  more  than  two-and-sixpence. 
Borrowed  from  statuary,  in  the  first  place,  the  colour  of  the  paint- 
ings seems,  as  much  as  possible,  to  participate  in  it :  they  are 
mostly  of  a  misty,  stony-green,  dismal  hue,  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  in  a  world  where  no  colour  was.  In  every  picture  there 
are,  of  coiu*se,  white  mantles,  white  urns,  white  columns,  white 
statues — those  oUigd  accompaniments  of  the  sublime.  There  are 
the  endless  straight  noses,  long  eyes,  round  chins,  short  upper  lips, 
just  as  they  are  ruled  down  for  you  in  the  drawing-books,  as  if  the 
latter  were  the  revelaticms  of  beauty,  issued  by  supreme  authority, 
from  which  there  was  no  api)eal.  Why  is  the  classical  reign  to 
endure?  Why  is  yonder  si ui poring  Venus  de'  Medicis  to  be  our 
standard  of  beauty,  or  the  Greek  trage<lies  to  bound  our  notions  of 
the  sublime?  There  was  no  reason  why  Agamemnon  should  set 
the  fashions,  and  remain  ava^  av8/>cjv  to  eternity  :  and  there  is  a 
classical  quotation,  which  you  may  have  occasionally  heard,  beginning 
Vixere  forteB,  &c.,  which,  as  it  avers  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  stout  fellows  before  Agamemnon,  may  not  unreasonably  induce 
us  to  conclude  that  simOar  heroes  were  to  succeed  him.  Shakspeare 
made  a  better  man  when  his  imagination  moulded  the  mighty  figure 
of  Macbeth.     And  if  you  will  measure  Satan  by  Prometheus,  the 
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blind  old  Puritan's  work  by  that  of  the  fiery  Grecian  poet,  does 
not  Milton's  angel  surpass  ^Eschylus's — surpass  liim  by  "many  a 
rood"? 

In  the  same  school  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  where  are  to  be  foimd 
such  a  number  of  pale  imitations  of  the  antique,  Monsieur  Thiers 
(and  he  ought  to  be  thanked  for  it)  has  caused  to  be  placed  a 
full-sized  copy  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
a  number  of  casts  from  statues  by  the  same  splendid  hand.  Tliere 
i»  the  sublime,  if  you  please — a  new  sublime — an  original  sublime 
— quite  as  sublime  as  the  Greek  sublime.  See  yonder,  in  the  midst 
of  his  angels,  the  Judge  of  the  worid  descending  in  glory ;  and  near 
him,  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  yet  indescribably  august  and  pure, 
the  Virgin  by  his  side.  There  is  the  "  Moses,"  the  grandest  figure 
that  ever  was  c^irved  in  stone.  It  has  about  it  something  frightfully 
majestic,  if  one  may  so  speak.  In  examining  this,  and  the  astonish- 
ing picture  of  "  The  Judgment,"  or  even  a  single  figure  of  it,  the 
spectator's  sense  amounts  almost  to  pain.  I  woid<i  nt)t  like  to  be 
left  in  a  room  alone  with  the  "  Moses."  How  did  the  artist  live 
amongst  them,  and  create  them?  How  did  he  suffer  the  painful 
labour  of  invention  ?  One  fancies  that  he  wouhl  have  been  scurched 
up,  like  Semele,  by  sights  too  tremendous  for  his  vision  to  bear. 
One  cannot  imagine  him,  with  our  small  physical  endowments  and 
weaknesses,  a  man  like  ourselves. 

As  for  the  ificole  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts,  then,  and  all  the  good 
its  students  have  done,  as  students,  it  is  stiirk  naught.  When  the 
men  did  anything,  it  was  after  they  had  left  the  academy,  and  began 
thinking  for  themselves.  There  is  (mly  one  picture  among  the  many 
hundreds  that  has,  to  my  idea,  much  merit  (a  channing  compositicm 
of  Homer  singing,  signed  Joimly) ;  and  the  only  good  that  the 
academy  has  done  by  its  pui)ils  was  to  send  them  to  Rome,  where 
they  might  learn  better  things.  At  home,  the  intolerable  stujud 
classicalities,  taught  by  men  who,  belonging  to  thd  least  erudite 
country  in  Europe,  were  themselves,  from  their  j)n>fe88ion,  the  least 
learned  among  their  countrymen,  only  weighed  the  pujjils  down,  and 
cr:imi)ed  their  hands,  their  eyes,  and  their  imaginations  ;  drove  them 
away  from  natimil  beauty,  which,  thank  Go<l,  is  fresh  and  attainable 
by  us  all,  to-day,  and  yestenlay,  and  to-morrow ;  and  sent  them 
rambling  after  artificial  grace  without  the  proper  means  of  judging 
or  attaining  it. 

A  word  for  the  building  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  as  well  finished  and  convenient  as  beautiful.  With 
its  light  and  elegant  fabric,  its  pretty  fountain,  its  archway  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  you  can  hairdly  see,  on  a 
fine  day,  a  place  more  riant  and  pleasing. 
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Passing  from  thence  up  the  picturesque  Rue  de  Seiue,  let  us 
walk  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  bones,  students,  grisettes,  and  old 
gentlemen  with  pigtails,  love  to  wander  in  the  melancholy  quaint 
old  gardens ;  where  the  Peers  have  a  new  and  comfortable  court  of 
justice,  to  judge  all  the  ^meuies  which  are  to  take  place ;  and  where, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  the  picture-gallery  of  modem  French  artists 
whom  government  thinks  worthy  of  patronage. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  pictures,  as  we  see  by  the  cata- 
logue, are  by  the  students  whose  works  we  have  just  been  to  visit 
at  the  Beaux- Arts,  and  who,  having  performed  their  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  have  taken  rank  among  the  professors  of  the  art.  I  don't 
know  a  more  pleasing  exhibition ;  for  there  are  not  a  dozen  really 
bail  pictures  in  the  collection,  some  very  goo<l,  and  the  rest  showing 
great  skill  and  smartness  of  execution. 

In  the  same  way,  liowever,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  no 
man  could  be  a  great  j)oet  unless  he  wrote  a  very  big  poem,  the 
trailition  is  kept  up  among  the  painters,  and  we  have  here  a  vast 
number  of  large  canvases,  with  figures  of  the  proper  heroical  length 
and  nakedness.  The  anticlassicists  did  not  arise  in  France  until 
about  1827;  and  in  consequence,  up  to  that  period,  we  liave  here 
the  old  classical  faith  in  full  vigour.  There  is  Brutus,  having 
chopped  his  son's  head  off,  with  all  the  agony  of  a  father,  and  then 
calling  for  number  two ;  there  is  iEneas  carrj'ing  off  old  Anchises ; 
there  are  Paris  and  Venus,  as  naked  as  two  Hottentots,  and  many 
more  such  choice  sulyects  fn)m  Lempri^re. 

But  the  chief  specimens  of  the  sublime  are  in  the  way  of 
murders,  with  whicli  the  catalogue  swarms.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  it : — 

7.  Beaume,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.     "  The  Grand 
Dauphiness  Dying." 
18.  Blondel,  Chevalier  de  la,  &c.     "Zcnobia  found  Dead." 
36.  Delmy,  Chevalier.     "  The  Death  of  Lucretia." 

38.  Dejuinne.     "The  Death  of  Hector." 

34.  Court,  Chevalier  de  la,  &o.     "  The  Death  of  Cajsar." 

39,  40,  41.  Delacroix,  Chevalier.     "Dante  and  Virgil  in  the 

Infenial  Lake,"  "The  Massacre  of  Scio,"  and  "Medea 
going  to  Murder  her  Children." 

43.  Delaroche,  Chevalier.     "  Joas  taken  from  among  the  Dead." 

44.  "  The  Death  of  Queen  Elizalxith." 

45.  "  Edwanl  V.  and  his  Brother  "  (j)reparing  for  death). 

50.  Drolling,  Chevalier.     "  Hecul)a  going  to  be  Sacrificed." 

51.  Dubois.     "  Young  Clovis  found  Dead." 

56.  Henry,  Chevalier.     "  The  Massacre  of  St.  Barthobmew," 
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75.  Guorin,  Chevalier.     "  Caiu,  after  the  Death  of  AbeL" 
83.  JacquanJ.     "  Death  of  Adelaide  de  Comminges." 
88.  "  The  Death  of  Eiidamidas." 
93.  "  The  Death  of  Hymetto." 
103.  "  The  Death  of  Philip  of  Austria." 

And  so  on. 

You  see  what  woeful  subjects  they  take,  and  how  profusely 
they  are  decorated  with  knighthood.  They  are  like  the  Black 
Brunswickers  these  painters,  and  ought  to  be  called  Chevaliers  de 
la  Afort.  I  don't  know  why  the  merriest  people  in  the  worid 
should  please  themselves  with  such  grim  representations  and 
varieties  of  murder,  or  why  munler  itself  should  be  considered 
so  eminently  sublime  and  poetical.  It  is  good  at  the  end  of  a 
tragedy ;  but,  then,  it  is  good  Ix^Ciiuse  it  is  the  end,  and  because, 
by  the  events  foregone,  tlie  mind  is  jirepared  for  it.  But  these 
men  will  have  nothing  but  fifth  acts ;  and  seem  to  skip,  as  un- 
worthy, all  the  circumstances  leading  to  them.  This,  however, 
is  part  of  the  scheme — the  bloated,  uimatunU,  stilted,  spouting, 
sham  sublime,  that  our  teachers  have  believed  and  tried  to  pass 
off  as  rejil,  and  which  your  humble  servant  and  other  anti-hum- 
buggists  should  heartily,  acconling  to  the  strength  that  is  in  them, 
endeavour  to  pull  down.  What,  for  instance,  could  Monsieur 
Lafond  care  about  the  death  of  Eudamidas?  What  was  Hecul)a 
to  Chevalier  Drolling,  or  Chevalier  Drolling  to  Hecuba]  I  would 
lay  a  wager  that  neither  of  them  ever  conjugated  tutttcd,  and 
that  their  school  learning  c;irried  them  not  as  far  as  the  letter, 
but  only  to  the  game  of  taw.  How  were  they  to  be  inspired 
by  such  subjects  1  From  having  seen  Tahna  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges  flaunting  in  sham  Greek  costumes,  and  having  read  up 
the  articles  Eudamidas,  Hecuba,  in  the  "  Mythological  Dictionary." 
What  a  classicism,  inspired  by  rouge,  gas-lami>s,  and  a  few  lines 
in  Lempribrc,  and  copied,  half  from  ancient  statues,  and  lialf  from 
a  naked  guardsman  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  tlie  hour ! 

Delacroix  is  a  man  of  a  very  different  genius,  and  his  "  Medea  " 
is  a  genuine  creation  of  a  noble  fancy.  For  most  of  the  othen*, 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  and  her  two  female  'prentices,  woidd  have  done 
as  well  as  the  desperate  Colchian  with  her  rcKva  iplXrara,  M. 
Delacjroix  has  produced  a  numl)er  of  rude,  barbarous  pictures ;  but 
there  is  the  stamp  of  genius  on  all  of  them, — the  great  poetical 
intention,  which  is  worth  all  your  execution.  Delaroche  is  another 
man  of  high  merit;  with  not  such  a  great  heart,  perhaps,  as  the 
other,  but  a  fine  and  careful  draughtsman,  and  s\n  excellent  arranger 
of  hiB  subject.  *  "  The  Death  of  Elizabeth  "  is  a  ra^  young  i)er- 
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formance  Beemingly — not,  at  least,  to  my  taste.  The  "  Enfants 
d'Edouard"  is  renowned  over  Europe,  and  has  appeared  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  in  print.  It  is  properly  pathetic  and 
gloomy,  and  merits  fully  its  liigh  reputation.  This  painter  rejoices 
in  such  subjects — in  what  Lord  Portsmouth  used  to  call  "  black 
jobft."  He  has  killed  Charles  I.  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Guise,  and  I  don't  know  whom  besides.  He  is,  at  present, 
occupied  with  a  vast  work  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  where  the  writer  of 
this  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him, — a  little  keen-looking  man, 
some  five  feet  in  height.  He  wore,  on  this  important  occasion, 
a  bandanna  round  his  head,  and  was  in  the  act  of  smoking  a  cigar. 

Horace  Vcmet,  whose  lK»autifnl  daughter  Delaroche  married,  is 
the  king  of  Frencli  Ixittle-painters — an  amfizingly  rapid  and  dexterous 
draughtsman,  who  has  Naj)olc«)n  and  all  the  campaigns  by  heart,  and 
has  painted  the  Grenadier  Fnmcai«  under  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  His 
pictures  on  such  subjci'ts  are  spirited,  natural,  and  excellent;  and 
he  is  so  clever  a  man,  that  all  he  dcx^s  is  good  to  a  certain  degree. 
His  "Judith  "  is  somewhat  violent,  jiorhaps.  His  **  Rel)ecca"  most 
pleasing  ;  and  not  the  less  so  for  a  little  j)rotty  affectation  of  attitude 
and  needless  singidarity  of  costume.  "  Ra}>hael  an<l  Michael  Angelo  " 
is  as  clever  a  picture  as  can  be — clever  is  just  the  word — the  groups 
and  drawing  excellent,  the  colouring  pleasantly  bright  and  gaudy ; 
and  the  French  students  study  it  incessantly ;  there  are  a  dozen  who 
copy  it  for  one  who  copies  DehuToix.  His  little  scrajw  of  woodcuts, 
in  the  now  publishing  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  are  jicrfect  gems  in  their 
way,  and  the  noble  pri(?e  paid  for  them  not  a  j)enny  more  than  he 
merits. 

The  picture,  by  Court,  of  "  The  Death  of  Caesar,"  is  remarkable 
for  effect  and  excellent  workmanship ;  and  the  head  of  Brutus  (who 
looks  like  Armand  Carrel)  is  full  of  energy.  There  are  some  beautiful 
hearls  of  women,  and  some  very  good  colour  in  the  picture.  Jacquand's 
"  Death  of  Adelaide  de  Commings  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
beautiful.  Adelaide  had,  it  api>ears,  a  lover,  who  betook  himself  to 
a  convent  of  TrapjHsts.  She  followed  him  thither,  disguised  as  a  man, 
took  the  vows,  and  was  not  discovered  by  him  till  on  her  deathbed. 
The  painter  has  told  this  story  in  a  most  pleasing  and  affecting 
manner :  the  picture  is  ftdl  of  onction  and  melancholy  grace.  The 
objects,  too,  are  capitally  represented  ;  and  the  tone  and  colour  very 
goocL  Deciusne's  **  Guardian  Angel "  is  not  so  good  in  colour,  but 
is  equally  beautiful  in  expression  and  grace.  A  little  child  and  a 
nivse  are  asleep :  an  angel  watches  the  infant.  You  see  women  look 
very  wistfidly  at  this  sweet  picture  ;  and  what  triumph  would  a 
painter  have  more  ? 

We  must  not  quit  the  Luxembourg  without  noticing  the  dashing 
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eea-pipces  of  Giiiltti,  ami  one  or  two  Inndsmpcs  by  Giroux  (the  [iloin 
of  Gnieivaudan),  aud  "  Tlie  Fromcthcua "  of  Aiigiiy.  Tliis  m  an 
imitation,  perhaps  ;  tia  ia  a  iioblc  picture  of  "  Jurub  Cliriiit  and  tlie 
Cliildren,"  by  Fliuidrin  :  but  the  artists  arc  imttatiug  better  iiiodels, 
at  any  rate ;  and  one  begins  to  pensive  thjit  the  oilious  elaseieal 
dynasty  is  no  more.  Poiissin's  magnificent  "  PiiIj-pheimiH  "  (I  only 
know  a  print  of  tliat  mairelloiis  coin (losit ion)  hag,  jtorhaim,  HUggesteil 
tlie  first-named  picture  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  ins]>ired  by  a  good 
entliiisiaBttc  study  of  the  Konian  scliools. 

Of  this  revolution,  Monsieur  Ingres  has  bc«n  one  of  the  chief 
instruments.  He  was,  before  Honu«  Venict,  presiileiit  of  the  Freueli 
Anidemy  nt  Rome,  and  is  famous  as  a  eliief  of  a  school.  When  ho 
broke  up  his  atelier  here,  tn  sot  out  for  bin  presideney,  many  of  liiii 
pupils  attended  him  fjithfnlly  some  way  on  bis  journey  ;  and  souie, 
with  sraircely  a  penny  in  their  pouehes,  walked  tlimngli  Fmiiec,  ami 
oeroHs  the  Alps,  in  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Komc,  being  detcmiine<l  not 
to  forsake  their  old  master.  Such  nu  action  was  worthy  of  them, 
and  of  the  high  rank  which  their  profeiiflioii  holds  in  France,  where 
the  honours  to  be  actiuired  by  art  arc  only  inferior  to  those  which 
are  gaine<l  in  war.  One  rrads  of  such  iiere^-iuations  in  old  days, 
when  the  scholars  of  s<jme  great  Italian  painter  tbllowed  Iiiin  from 
Venice  to  Rome,  or  from  Florence  to  Fermra.  In  regard  of  Ingres's 
individual  merit  us  a  )MLinter,  the  writer  of  this  is  not  a  iajr  jud<^ 
having  seen  but  three  pictures  by  him  ;  one  hning  i  pla/und  in  the 
Louvre,  which  his  rlisciples  mueh  ailmirc. 

Ingres  stanils  between  the  Imiierio-Davidu-<:lassica]  school  of 
French  art,  and  the  namby-paniby  mystical  German  school,  which 
is  for  carrj-ing  us  back  to  Cranach  and  Diirer,  and  which  is  making 
progress  here. 

For  everything  here  finds  imitation  ;  the  French  have  the  genius 
of  imitation  and  eoricaturo.  This  absurd  liumbug,  called  the  Chris- 
tian or  Catholic  art,  is  sure  to  tickle  our  neighbours,  and  will  be  a 
favourite  with  them,  when  better  known.  My  dear  MacGilp,  I  do 
believe  this  to  be  a  greater  humbug  than  the  hunibug  of  David  and 
Oirodet,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  founded  on  Nature  at  least ; 
whereas  the  former  is  made  up  of  silly  afiecbktions  and  iuiprovemeuts 
upon  Nature.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Chevalier  Zicgler's  picture  of 
"  St  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin,"  St.  Luke  has  a  monk's  dress  on, 
embroidered,  however,  smartly  round  the  sleeves.  The  Virgin  sits 
in  an  immense  yellow-ochre  halo,  with  her  son  in  her  arms.  She 
looks  pretematurally  solcnm ;  as  <los8  St.  Luke,  who  is  eyeing  his 
paint-brush  with  an  intense  ominous  mystical  look.  They  coll  this 
Catholic  art  There  is  nothing,  my  dear  friend,  more  eaay  in  life. 
First,  take  your  eoloura,  and  rub  them  down  clean, — bright  cunnine, 
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bright  yellow,  bright  sienna,  bright  ultramarine,  bright  green.  Make 
the  costumes  of  your  figures  as  much  as  possible  like  the  costumes  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Paint  them  in  with  the  above 
colours ;  and  if  on  a  gold  ground,  the  more  "  Catholic  "  your  art  is. 
Dress  your  apostles  like  priests  before  the  altar ;  and  remember  to 
have  a  good  commodity  of  crosiers,  censers,  and  other  such  gimcracks, 
as  you  may  see  in  the  Catliolic  chapels,  in  Sutton  Street  and  else- 
where. Deal  in  Virgins,  and  dress  them  like  a  burgomaster^s  wife 
by  Cranach  or  Van  Eyck.  Give  them  all  long  twisted  tails  to  their 
gowns,  and  projMjr  angidar  draperies.  Place  all  their  heads  on  one 
side,  with  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  proper  solemn  simper.  At  the 
back  of  the  head,  <lraw,  and  gild  with  gold-leaf,  a  halo,  or  glory,  of 
the  exact  shape  of  a  cart-wheel :  an<l  you  have  the  thing  done.  It 
is  Catholic  art  toitt  crache,  as  Louis  Philippe  says.  We  have  it 
still  in  England,  handed  down  to  us  for  four  centuries,  in  the  pictures 
on  the  canls,  as  the  re<l()ubtal)le  king  and  <]ueen  of  clubs.  Look  at 
them  :  you  will  see  that  the  costumes  and  attitudes  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  figure  in  the  catholicities  of  the  school  of 
Overbeck  and  Cornelius. 

Before  you  tjike  your  cane  at  the  door,  look  for  one  instant  at 
the  statue-room.  Yonder  is  Jouffley's  "Jeune  Fille  confiant  son 
premier  secret  k  Venus.''  Charming,  charming !  It  is  from  the 
exliibition  of  this  year  only  ;  and,  I  think,  the  best  sculpture  in  the 
gallery — pretty,  fanciful,  naive;  admimble  in  workmanship  and 
imitation  of  nature.  I  have  seldom  seen  flesh  l)etter  represented  in 
marble.  Examine,  also,  Jah^y's  "  Pudeur,"  Jac<|uot's  "  Nymph," 
and  Rude^s  "  Boy  with  the  Tortoise."  These  lue  not  very  exalted 
subjects,  or  what  are  calletl  exalted,  and  do  not  go  beyond  simple 
smiling  beauty  and  nature.  But  what  then  ?  Are  we  gods,  Miltons, 
Michael  Angelos,  that  can  leave  earth  when  we  please,  and  soar  to 
heights  immeasurable  ?  No,  my  dear  Miu»Gilp ;  but  the  fools  of 
a(»demicians  would  fain  make  us  so.  Are  you  not,  and  half  the 
painters  in  Lon<lon,  panting  for  an  opjwrtunity  to  show  your  genius 
in  a  great  "  historical  picture  "  ?  0  blind  race  !  Have  you  wings  ? 
Not  a  feather  :  and  yet  you  must  be  ever  pufling,  sweating  up  to 
the  tops  of  rugged  hills ;  and,  arrived  there,  clapping  and  shaking 
your  ragged  elbows,  and  making  as  if  you  would  fly  !  Come  down, 
silly  Daedalus :  come  down  to  the  lowly  places  in  which  Nature 
ordered  you  to  walk.  The  sweet  flowers  are  sj)riuging  there ;  the 
fat  muttons  are  waiting  there  ;  the  pleasant  sun  shines  there ;  be 
content  and  humble,  and  ttike  your  share  of  the  g<K)d  cheer. 

While  we  have  been  indulging  in  this  discussion,  the  omnibus 
hjis  gaily  conducted  us  across  the  water ;  and  le  garde  qui  veille  h 
la  parte  du  Louvre  nc  defend  jhu  our  entry. 
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What  a  paradise  this  gallery  is  for  French  etudenta,  or  foreigners 
who  sojourn  in  the  capital  I  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
brethren  of  the  brush  are  not  usually  supplied  by  Fortune  with  any 
extraordinary  wealth,  or  means  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  with  whieh 
Paris,  more  than  any  otlier  eity,  aboimds.  But  here  they  have  a 
luxury  which  surpasses  all  otiicrs,  and  spend  their  days  in  a  palace 
which  all  the  money  of  all  the  Rolhschilda  could  not  buy.  They 
sleep,  perhaps,  in  a  garret,  and  dine  in  a  cellar ;  but  no  grandee  in 
Europe  has  such  a  drawing-room.  Kings'  houses  have,  at  beat,  but 
damaak  hangings  and  gilt  cornices.  What  are  these  t«  a  wall  eoverol 
with  canvas  by  Paul  Veronese,  or  a  huudred  yards  of  Rubens  ? 
Artists  Irom  England,  who  have  a  national  gallery  that  resembles  a 
moderate-sized  gin-shop,  who  may  not  copy  pictures,  excejit  under 
particular  restrictions,  and  on  rare  and  jtartieuUir  days,  may  revel 
here  to  their  liearts'  content.  Here  is  a  room  Italf-a-milc  long,  witli 
as  many  windows  as  Aladdin's  palace,  ojien  from  suurise  till  evening, 
and  free  to  all  manners  and  all  varieties  of  study  :  the  only  puzzle 
to  the  student  is  to  select  the  one  he  shall  begin  ui>on,  and  keep  his 
eyes  away  from  tlic  rest. 

Fontaine's  grand  staircase,  with  its  arches,  anil  painted  ceilings, 
and  shining  Doric  columns,  leads  directly  to  the  giillcry ;  but  it  is 
thought  too  line  for  working  days,  and  is  oidy  opened  for  the  public 
entrance  on  Sabbath.  A  little  hack  stair  (leading  from  a  court,  in 
which  stanil  numerous  ban  reliefs,  and  a  solemn  sphinx,  of  polislied 
granite)  is  tlic  common  entry  for  students  and  others,  who,  during 
the  week,  ciiter  the  gallery. 

Hither  have  lately  been  transported  a  number  of  the  works  of 
French  artist*  which  fonuerly  covereil  the  walls  of  the  Luxemboiu'g 
(death  only  entitles  the  French  painter  to  a  place  in  the  Louvre  ; 
and  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  Frenchmen  only,  for  the  space  of 
this  letter. 

I  liave  seen,  in  a  fine  private  collection  at  St.  Germain,  one  or 
two  admirable  single  figures  of  David,  full  of  life,  truth,  and  gaiety. 
The  colour  is  not  good,  but  all  the  rest  excellent ;  and  one  of  these 
BO  much-lauded  pictiu'cs  is  the  portrait  of  a  wa.sherwoman.  "  Pope 
Pius,"  at  the  Louvre,  is  as  bad  in  colour  as  remarkable  for  its  vigour 
and  look  of  life.  The  man  had  a  genius  for  painting  portraits  and 
,  common  life,  but  must  attempt  the  beroic — failed  signally;  and, 
what  ia  worse,  carried  a  whole  nation  blundering  after  him.  Had 
you  told  a  Frenchman  so  twenty  years  ago,  ho  would  have  thrown 
the  iMmenti  in  your  teeth  ;  or,  at  least,  laughed  at  you  in  seomfiil 
incredulity.  They  say  of  us  that  we  don't  know  when  we  are 
beaten  :  tbey  go  a  step  further,  and  swear  their  defeats  are  victories, 
David  waa  a  part  of  the  glory  uf  the  Empire ;  and  one  might  as 
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■well  have  said  theu  that  "  Romulus "  was  a  bad  picture,  as  that 
Toulouse  was  a  lost  battle.  Old-fashioned  people  who  believe  in 
the  Emperor,  believe  in  the  ThdAtre  Fran^ais,  and  believe  that  Ducis 
improvwl  upon  Shakspeare,  have  the  above  opinion.  Still,  it  is 
curious  to  remark,  in  this  place,  how  art  and  literature  become 
party  matters,  and  political  sects  have  their  favourite  painters  and 
authors. 

Nevertheless,  Jacques  Louis  David  is  dead.  He  died  about  a 
year  after  his  bodily  demise  in  1825.  The  romanticism  killed  him. 
Walter  Scott,  from  his  Castle  of  Abbotsford,  sent  out  a  troop  of 
gallant  young  Scotch  adventurers,  merry  outlaws,  valiant  knights, 
and  savage  Highlanders,  who,  with  trunk  hosen  and  buff  jerkins, 
fier(!e  two-handed  swords,  and  harness  on  their  Iwu'k,  did  challenge, 
combat,  and  overcome  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Xotre  Dame  a  la  rescousse  !  Sir  Brian  dc  Bois  Guilbert  has  borne 
Hector  of  Troy  clean  out  of  his  saildlc.  Andromache  may  weep  : 
but  her  spouse  is  beyond  the  reach  of  physic.  See !  Robin  Hood 
twangs  his  bow,  antl  the  heathen  gods  fly,  howling.  Montjoie 
Saint  Denis !  down  goes  Ajax  under  the  mace  of  Dunois ;  and 
yonder  are  Leonidas  and  Romulus  begging  their  lives  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor.  Classicism  is  dead.  Sir  John  Froissart  has  taken 
Dr.  Lempri^re  by  the  nose,  and  reigns  sovereign. 

Of  the  great  pictures  of  David  the  defunct,  we  need  not,  then, 
say  much.  Romulus  is  a  mighty  fine  young  fellow,  no  doubt ;  and 
if  he  has  come  out  to  hittle  stark  naked  (except  a  very  handsome 
helmet),  it  is  because  the  costume  became  him,  and  shows  off  his 
figure  to  advantage.  But  was  there  ever  anything  so  absunl  as  th|8 
passion  for  the  nude,  which  was  folio we<l  by  all  the  painters  of  the 
Da  vidian  eiK)ch  ?  And  how  are  we  to  suppose  yonder  straddle  to 
be  the  true  characteristic  of  the  heroic  and  the  sublime  ?  Romulus 
stretches  his  legs  as  far  as  ever  nature  will  allow ;  the  Horatii,  in 
receiving  their  swords,  think  proper  to  stretch  their  legs  too,  and  to 
thrust  forward  their  arms,  thus — 


^ii^?«^^ 


BOMULUa.  THE  HORATIL 


Romulus's  is  the  exact  action  of  a  telegraph ;  and  the  Horatii  ans 
all  in  the  position  of  the  lunge.  Is  this  the  sublime  1  Mr.  Angclo. 
of  Bond  Street,  might  admire  the  attitude ;  his  namesake,  Michael, 
I  don't  think  would 
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The  little  i.ictuTe  of  "  Paris  aiitl  Helen,"  one  of  tlie  uja-iter's 
earliest,  I  believe,  is  likewise  one  of  his  best :  tlie  details  are 
exquisitely  pointetl.  Helen  looks  neediessly  abeepish,  and  Paris 
has  a  iiio«t  mlious  ogle  ;  but  the  limbs  of  the  male  figure  are  beauti- 
fullj  designed,  and  have  not  the  green  tone  which  you  se«  in  the 
liiter  pictures  of  the  master.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  green  1 
■\Va»  it  the  tasiiion,  or  the  ramish  1  Girodet'a  pic-tures  arc  green ; 
Gros's  emperors  and  grenailiers  have  univerBally  the  jaundiee. 
Qerard's  "  Psyche "  has  a  most  decided  green-sickness ;  and  I  am 
at  a  loss,  I  confess,  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  which  this  per- 
formance inspired  on  its  first  appearanc«  before  the  public. 

In  the  same  mom  with  it  is  Girodet's  gliastly  "  Deluge,"  an<l 
Qdricault's  dismal  "  Mciluso."  G^ricault  dicil,  tjiey  say,  for  want 
of  fanie.  He  was  a  man  who  jKissessed  a  considerable  fortune  of 
his  own ;  but  pined  because  no  one  in  his  day  woidd  purchase  his 
pictures,  and  so  acknowledge  his  talent.  At  present,  a  wrawl  from 
his  i>encil  brings  an  enormous  price.  All  his  works  have  a  ^Tand 
cachet :  lie  never  did  anylhing  mean.  When  he  painted  the  "  Knft 
of  the  Medusa,"  it  is  said  he  lived  for  a  long  time  among  the  corpses 
which  he  painted,  anil  that  his  studio  was  a  aerond  Morgue.  If 
you  have  not  seen  the  picture,  you  are  familiar,  proliably,  with 
Reynolds's  admirable  en^Tnving  of  it.  A  huge  black  sea ;  a  raft 
beating  upon  it ;  a  iiorrid  company  of  men  dead,  half-dead,  writhing 
and  frantic  witli  hideous  hunger  or  hideous  hope ;  aud,  far  away, 
black,  against  a  stormy  sunset,  a  sail.  The  story  js  powerfully  told, 
and  lias  a  legitimate  tragic  interest,  so  to  speak, — <lccper,  because 
more  natural,  than  Girodet's  green  "  Deluge,"  for  instance :  or  his 
livid  "  Orestes,"  or  red-hot  "  Clyt«mneatra." 

Seen  from  a  distance  the  tatter's  "  Deluge  "  has  a  certain  awe- 
inspiring  air  with  it.  A  slimy  green  man  stands  on  a  green  rock, 
and  clutches  hold  of  a  tree.  On  the  green  man'a  shoulders  is  his 
old  father,  in  a  green  old  age ;  to  him  hangs  hia  wife,  with  a  babe 
on  her  breast,  and  dangling  at  her  hair,  another  child.  In  the 
water  floats  a  cjirpse  (a  beautiful  head) ;  and  a  green  sea  and 
atmosphere  envelujts  all  this  dismal  group.  The  old  father  ia 
repreaenteil  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand ;  and  the  tree,  whii  li 
the  man  catches,  is  cracking,  and  just  on  the  point  of  giving  way. 
These  two  )>oints  were  considered  very  fine  by  the  critics ;  they  are 
two  such  ghaittly  epigrams  as  continually  disfigure  French  Trngoly. 
For  thia  rcju«)n  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  Racine  with  pleasure, 
—the  dialogue  is  so  crammed  with  these  lugubrious  good  things — 
melancholy  antitheses— sparkling  undertakers'  wit ;  but  this  is 
heresy,  and  had  better  be  spoken  dist^reetly. 

The  gallery  contains  a  vast  number  ^f  Poussin'a  pictures ;  they 
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put  me  in  mind  of  the  colour  of  objects  in  dreams, — a  strange  hazy 
lurid  hue.  How  noble  are  some  of  his  landscxipes  !  What  a  depth 
of  solemn  shadow  is  in  yonder  wood,  near  which,  by  the  side  of  a 
black  water,  halts  Diogenes.  The  air  is  thundcr-ladcn,  and  breathes 
heavily.     You  hear  ominous  whispers  in  tlie  vast  forest  gloom. 

Near  it  is  a  landscape,  by  Carel  Dujardin,  I  believe,  conceived 
in  quite  a  different  mood,  but  exquisitely  poetiwd  too.  A  horseman 
is  riding  up  a  hill,  and  giving  money  to  a  blowsy  l)eg,5^ir  wench. 
0  matutini  rores  aurceque  salubrea  !  in  what  a  wonderful  way  has 
the  artist  managed  to  create  you  out  of  a  few  bladders  of  j)aiiit  and 
pots  of  varnish  !  You  can  see  the  matutinal  dews  twinkling  in  the 
grass,  and  feel  the  fresh  salubrious  airs  ("the  breath  of  Natui-e 
blowing  free,"  as  the  Corn-law  man  sings)  blowing  free  over  the 
heath ;  silvery  vapours  are  rising  up  from  the  blue  lowlands.  You 
can  tell  the  hour  of  the  morning  and  the  time  of  the  year :  you  can 
do  anything  but  descril)e  it  in  words.  As  with  reganl  to  the 
Poussin  above  mentioned,  one  c^in  never  j:)a8s  it  without  bearing 
away  a  certain  pleasing  dreumy  feeling  of  awe  and  nmsing;  the 
other  landscayjc  inspires  the  spectator  infallibly  with  the  most 
delightful  briskness  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  Herein  lies  the  vast 
privilege  of  the  landscnpe-painter  :  he  does  not  address  you  with  one 
fixed  particular  subject  or  expression,  but  with  a  thousand  never 
contemplated  by  himself,  and  which  only  arise  out  of  occasion. 
You  may  always  be  looking  at  a  natural  landscape  as  at  a  fine 
pictoriid  imiUition  of  one  ;  it  seems  eternally  producing  new  thoughts 
in  your  bosom,  as  it  does  fresh  beauties  from  its  own.  I  cannot 
fancy  more  delightful,  cheerfid,  silent  companions  for  a  man  than 
half-a-<lozen  lands<*apes  hung  round  his  study.  Portraits,  on  the 
contrary,  and  large  pieces  of  figures,  have  a  painful,  fixed,  staring 
look,  which  must  jar  upon  the  mind  in  many  of  its  moods.  Fancy 
living  in  a  room  with  David's  sans-culotte  Leonidas  staring  perpetu- 
ally in  your  face ! 

There  is  a  little  Watteau  here,  and  a  rare  piece  of  fantastical 
brightness  and  gaiety  it  is.  What  a  delightful  affectation  about 
yonder  ladies  flirting  their  fans,  and  trailing  alx)ut  in  their  long 
broca/les  !  What  splendid  dandies  are  those,  ever  snurking,  turning 
out  their  toes,  with  broad  blue  ribands  to  tie  up  their  crooks  and 
their  pigtiiils,  and  wontlerful  gorgeous  crimson  satin  breei^hes ! 
Yonder,  in  the  midst  of  a  gohlen  atmosphere,  rises  a  bevy  of  little 
round  Cupids,  bubbling  up  in  (tlustci-s  as  out  of  a  champagne-bottle, 
and  melting  away  in  air.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  hidden  analogy 
between  liquors  and  pictures :  -the  eye  is  dcliciously  tickled  by  these 
frisky  Watteaus,  and  yields  itself  up  to  a  light,  smiling,  gentleman- 
like intoxication.     Thusi  were  we  indined  to  pursue  further  this 
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mighty  milyect,  yonder  landscape  of  Claude, — calm,  frcsli,  <lelicate, 
yet  full  of  flavour,  ^aliouli  I  be  likened  to  a  bottle  of  ChitteaH  Mar- 
gARX.  And  wtiat  is  tlic  Poumin  before  tipoken  of  but  Romanic 
Gel^T — heavy,  Bluggisli, — the  luscious  odour  almost  Bickens  you; 
a  aultry  sort  of  drink;  your  limbs  aink  under  it;  you  feel  as  if 
you  had  been  drinking  hot  blood. 

An  ordinary  loan  would  be  whirled  away  in  a  f.'ver,  or  would 
hobble  off  this  mortal  stage,  in  a  preniature  gout-fit,  if  lie  too  early 
or  too  often  indulgeti  in  such  tremendous  drink,  I  think  in  uiy 
heart  I  am  fonder  of  pretty  thinl-rate  pictures  than  of  your  great 
thundering  first-rates.  Confess  how  many  times  you  have  read 
B^rauger,  and  how  many  Jklilton!  If  you  go  to  the  "Star  am! 
Garter,"  don't  you  grow  siek  nf  that  vast  luscious  landscape,  and 
long  for  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  cows,  or  a  donkey,  and  a  few  yards 
of  common  1  Donkeys,  my  dear  MacGilp,  since  we  have  eome  to 
this  subject,  say  not  so :  Richmond  Hill  for  them.  Milton  they 
never  grow  tireil  of;  and  arc  as  familiar  with  Raphael  as  Bottom 
with  euquisite  Titaiiia.  Let  us  thank  Heaven,  m,v  dear  sir,  for 
aeconling  lo  us  tlie  power  to  taste  and  appreciate  the  pleasures  of 
mediocrity.  I  have  never  heard  that  we  were  great  geniuses. 
Earthy  are  we,  ami  of  the  earth ;  glimpses  of  the  sublime  arc  but 
rare  to  us;  leave  we  them  to  great  geniuses,  and  to  the  donkeys ; 
and  if  it  nothing  profit  us  aeriaa  tentAxie  domo»  along  with  them, 
let  us  thankfully  remain  below,  }>eiiig  merry  anil  humble. 

I  have  now  only  to  mention  the  chamiing  "Cruche  Cassfe" 
of  Greure,  which  all  the  young  ladies  delight  to  copy ;  and  of  which 
the  colour  (a  thought  too  blue,  perhaps)  is  marvellously  graceful 
and  delicate.  There  are  three  more  pictures  by  the  artist,  contain- 
ing exquisite  female  heads  and  colour ;  but  they  have  charms  for 
French  critics  which  are  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  English  eyes ; 
and  the  pictures  seem  weak  to  me.  A  very  fine  picture  by  Bon 
BoUongue,  "  Saint  Benedict  Resuscitating  a  Child,"  deserves  parti- 
cular attention,  and  is  superb  in  vigour.and  richness  of  colour.  You 
must  look,  too,  at  the  large,  noble,  melancholy  landscapes  of  Philippe 
de  Champagne ;  and  the  two  magnificent  Italian  pictures  of  Lipoid 
Robert :  they  are,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  pictures  that  the  French 
school  has  produced, — as  deep  as  Poussin,  of  a  better  colour,  and  of 
a  wonderful  minuteness  and  veracity  in  the  representation  of  objects. 

Every  one  of  Lesueur'e  ehureh-picturcs  is  worth  examining  and 
admiring ;  they  are  fiill  of  "  unction "  and  pious  mystical  grace. 
"Stunt  Scholostica"  is  divine;  and  the  "Taking  down  from  the 
Cross"  as  noble  a  compoeition  aa  ever  was  seen;  I  care  not  by 
whom  the  other  may  be.  There  is  more  beauty,  and  less  affecta- 
tion, about  tiiis  picture  than  you  will  find  in  the  peiibrmanees  of 
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many  Italian  masters,  with  high-sounding  names  (out  with  it,  and 
say  Raphael  at  once).  I  liatc  those  simpering  Madonnas.  I 
declare  that  the  "Janlini^"  is  a  puking  smirking  miss,  with 
nothing  heavenly  about  her.  I  vow  that  the  "  Saint  Elizabeth  "  is 
a  bad  pi(fturc, — a  bad  composition,  badly  drawn,  badly  coloured,  in 
a  bad  imitation  of  Titian, — a  piece  of  vile  affectation.  I  say,  that 
when  Raphael  painted  this  picture  two  years  before  his  death,  the 
spirit  of  painting  had  gone  from  out  of  him ;  he  was  no  longer  in- 
spire<l ;  it  was  time  that  he  should  die  !  I 

There, — the  munler  is  out  1  My  paper  is  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  speak  of  Lesueur's  "Crucifixion,"  which 
is  odiously  colourwl,  to  be  sure ;  but  earnest,  tender,  simple,  holy. 
But  such  things  are  most  difficult  to  translate  into  words; — one 
lays  down  the  {len,  and  tliiuks  and  thinks.  The  figures  appear, 
and  take  their  places  one  by  one :  ranging  themselves  acconling 
to  order,  in  light  or  in  gloom,  the  (colours  are  reflected  duly  in  the 
little  camera  obscura  of  the  brain,  and  the  whole  pictiu^  lies  there 
complete;  but  can  you  descril>e  it?  No,  not  if  pens  were  fitch- 
bnishes,  and  wonls  were  bladders  of  paint.  With  which  for  the 
present,  adieu. — Your  faithfid  M.  A.  T. 


To  Mr,  Robert  MacGilp,  Newman  Street,  London, 


THE  PAINTERS  BARGAIN 


SIMON  GAMBOUGE  was  the  son  of  Solomon  Gambouge ;  an«i, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  b<:)th  father  and  son  were  aJstonish- 
ingly  clever  fellows  at  their  profession.  Solomon  painted 
lamlsoapes,  which  nobody  bought ;  and  Simon  took  a  higher  line, 
and  painted  portraits  to  admiration,  only  nobody  came  to  sit  to  iiim. 

As  ho  was  not  gaining  five  ix)unds  a  year  by  his  profession, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  least,  Simon  determined 
to  better  himself  by  taking  a  wife, — a  plan  whicih  a  number  of 
other  wise  men  adopt,  in  similar  years  and  circumstances.  So 
Simon  prevailed  upon  a  butcher's  daughter  (to  whom  he  owed 
considerably  for  cutlets)  to  quit  the  mcjitwshop  and  follow  him. 
Griskinissa — such  was  the  fair  creature's  name — "  was  as  lovely  a 
bit  of  mutton,"  her  father  saitl,  "as  ever  a  man  would  wish  to  stick 
a  knife  into."  She  had  sat  to  the  painter  for  all  sorts  of  characters  ; 
and  the  curious  who  i)ossess  any ,  of  Gambouge's  pictures  will  see 
her  as  Venus,  Minerva,  Madonna,  and  in  numberless  other  char- 
acters:  Portrait  of  a  Lady — Griskinissa;  Sleeping  Nymph — Gris- 
kinissa, without  a  rag  of  clothes,  lying  in  a  forest;  Maternal 
Solicitude  -  Griskinissa  again,  with  young  Master  Gambouge,  who 
was  by  this  time  tlie  offspring  of  their  affections. 

The  lady  brought  the  painter  a  handsome  little  fortune  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds;  and  as  long  as  this  sum  lasted  no 
woman  couM  be  more  lovely  or  loving.  But  want  began  speetlily 
to  attick  their  little  household ;  bakers'  bills  were  un[)aid ;  rent 
was  <lue,  and  the  relentless  landlord  gave  no  quarter ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  her  fatlier,  unnatural  butcher !  suddenly  stop  pet  I 
the  supplies  of  mutt4m-chops ;  and  swore  tiiat  his  daughter,  and 
the  dauber  her  husband,  should  have  no  more  of  his  wares.  At 
first  they  embraced  tenderly,  antl,  kissing  and  crying  over  their 
little  infant,  vowed  to  Heaven  that  they  would  do  without :  but 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  Griskinissa  grew  peckish,  and  poor 
Simon  pawned  his  best  coat. 

When  tliia  habit  of  pawning  is  discovered,  it  appears  to  the 
poor  a  kind  of  Eldorado.     Gkmbouge  and  his  wife  were  so  delighted, 
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that  they,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  maile  away  with  her  gold 
chain,  her  great  wanning-pan,  his  best  crimson  plush  inexpressibles, 
two  wigs,  a  washhand  basin  and  ewer,  fire-irons,  window-curtains, 
crockery,  and  arm-chairs.  Griskinissa  said,  smiling,  that  she  had 
found  a  second  father  in  her  uncles — a  base  pun,  which  showed, 
that  her  mind  was  corrupted,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  the  tender 
simple  Griskinissa  of  other  days. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  had  taken  to  drinking :  she  swallowed 
the  warming-pan  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  fuddled  heiself 
one  whole  evening  with  the  crimson  plush  breeches. 

Drinking  is  the  devil — the  father,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  vices. 
Griskinissa's  face  and  her  mind  grew  ugly  together;  her  good- 
humour  changed  to  bilious  bitter  discontent;  her  pretty  fond 
epithets,  to  foul  abuse  and  swearing;  her  tender  blue  eyes  grew 
watery  and  blear,  and  the  i)each  colour  on  her  cheeks  fled  from  its 
old  habitation,  and  crowded  up  into  her  nose,  where,  with  a  number 
of  pimples,  it  stuck  fast.  Add  to  this  a  dirty  draggle-tailed  chintz ; 
long  matted  hair,  wandering  into  her  eyes,  and  over  her  lean 
shoulders,  which  were  once  so  snowy,  and  you  have  the  picture  of 
drunkenness  and  Mrs.  Simon  Gambouge. 

Poor  Simon,  who  had  l)een  a  gay  lively  fellow  enough  in  the 
days  of  his  iKJtter  fortune,  was  completely  cast  down  by  his  present 
ill  luck,  and  cowed  by  the  ferocity  of  his  wife.  From  morning  till 
night  the  neighbours  could  hear  this  woman's  tongue,  and  under- 
stand her  doings ;  l)ellows  went  skimming  across  the  r(X)m,  chairs 
were  flumjied  down  on  the  floor,  and  jKX)r  Gambouge's  oil  and 
varnish  pots  went  clattering  through  the  windows,  or  down  the 
stairs.  The  Ixiby  roared  all  day ;  and  Simon  sat  i>ale  antl  idle  in 
a  corner,  taking  a  small  sup  at  the  brandy-bottle,  when  Mrs.  Gam- 
bouge was  out  of  the  way. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  disconsolately  at  his  easel,  furbishing  up  a 
picture  of  his  wife,  in  the  character  of  Peace,  which  he  had  com- 
menced a  year  before,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  desi)erate,  and 
cursed  and  swore  in  the  most  pathetic  manner.  "  0  miserable  fate 
of  genius  ! "  cried  he,  "  was  I,  a  man  of  such  commandhig  talents, 
bom  for  this — to  l)e  bullied  by  a  fiend  of  a  wife ;  to  have  my 
masterpieces  neglected  by  the  world,  or  sold  only  for  a  few  j)ieces  ? 
Cursed  be  the  love  which  has  misled  me ;  cursed  be  the  art  which 
IS  unworthy  of  me !  Let  me  dig  or  steal,  let  me  sell  myself  as  a 
soldier,  or  sell  myself  to  the  Devil,  I  should  hot  be .  more  wretched 
than  I  am  now ! " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  cried  a  small  cheery  voice. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Gambouge,  trembling  and  surprised. 
•*  Who's  there] — where  are  you] — who  are  you]" 
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"  You  were  just  speaking  of  me,"  said  the  voice. 

Gambouge  held,  in  his  left  hand,  his  palette;  in  his  right,  a 
bladder  of  crimson  Lake,  which  he  was  about  to  squeeze  out  upon 
the  mahogany.     "  Where  are  you  ? "  cried  he  again. 

"  S-q-u-e-€-z-e  !  "  exclaimed  the  little  voic«. 

Gambouge  picked  out  the  nail  from  the  bladder,  and  gave  a 
squeeze ;  when,  aa  sure  aa  I  am  living,  a  little  imp  spurted  out 
from  the  hole  upon  the  palette,  and  began  laughing  in  the  most 
singular  and  oily  manner. 

When  first  bom  he  was  little  bigger  than  a  tadpole ;  then  he 
grew  to  be  as  big  as  a  mouse ;  then  he  arrived  at  the  size  of  a  cat ; 
and  then  he  jumped  off  the  palette,  and,  turning  head  over  heels, 
asked  the  poor  painter  what  he  wante<l  with  him. 

•  •••••• 

The  strange  little  animal  twisted  head  over  heels,  and  fixed 
himself  at  last  upon  the  top  of  Gambougc's  easel, — smearing  out, 
with  his  heels,  all  the  white  and  vermilion  which  had  just  been  laid 
on  the  allegoric  porti-ait  of  Mrs.  Gambouge. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Simon,  "  is  it  the " 

"  Exactly  so ;  talk  of  me,  you  know,  and  I  am  always  at  hand  : 
besides,  I  am  not  half  so  black  as  I  am  painted,  as  you  will  see 
when  you  know  me  a  little  better." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  painter,  "it  is  a  very  singular 
surprise  which  you  have  given  me.  To  tell  truth,  I  did  not  even 
believe  in  your  existence." 

The  little  imp  put  on  a  theatrical  air,  and,  with  one  of  Mr. 
Macready's  best  looks,  said — 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Gambog^o, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Grambouge,  being  a  Frenchman,  did  not  understand  the  quota- 
tion, but  felt  somehow  strangely  and  singularly  interested  in  the 
conversation  of  his  new  friend. 

Diabolus  continued :  "  You  are  a  man  of  merit,  and  want  money: 
you  will  starve  on  your  merit ;  you  can  only  get  tnoney  from  me. 
Come,  my  friend,  how  much  is  it  ?  I  ask  the  easiest  interest  in  the 
world :  old  Mordecai,  the  usurer,  has  made  you  pay  twice  as  heavily 
before  now :  nothing  but  the  signature  of  a  bond,  which  is  a  mere 
ceremony,  and  the  transfer  of  an  article  which,  in  itself,  is  a  sup- 
position,— a  valueless,  windy,  uncertain  property  of  yours,  called, 
by  some  poet  of  your  own,  I  think,  an  animula  vagvla^  blandula 
— bah !  there  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush — I  mean  a  soul. 
Come,  let  me  have  it :  you  know  you  will  sell  it  some  other  way, 
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and  not  get  such  good  pay  for  your  bargain ! " — and,  having  made 
this  speech,  the  Devil  pulled  out  from  his  fob  a  sheet  as  big  as  a 
double  Times  J  only  there  was  a  different  stamp  in  the  comer. 

It  is  useless  and  tedious  to  describe  law  documents :  lawyers 
only  love  to  read  them ;  and  they  have  as  good  in  Chitty  as  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Devil's  own ;  so  nobly  have  the  appren- 
tices emulated  the  skill  of  the  master.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  poor 
Gambouge  read  over  the  paper,  and  signed  it.  He  was  to  have 
all  he  wished  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  to 

become  the  property  of  the ;  ^robfticti  that,  during  the  course 

of  the  seven  years,  every  single  wish  which  he  might  form  shouhl 
be  gratified  by  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties ;  otherwise  the 
deed  became  null  and  non-avenue,  and  Gambouge  should  l>e  left 
"  to  go  to  the his  own  way." 

"  You  will  never  see  me  again,"  said  Diabolus,  in  shaking  hands 
with  poor  Simon,  on  whose  fingers  he  left  such  a  mark  as  is  to  be 
Been  at  this  day — "  never,  at  least,  unless  you  want  me  ;  for  every- 
thing you  ask  will  Ikj  perfonned  in  the  most  quiet  and  every-day 
TDSLDBeT :  believe  me,  it  is  best  and  most  gentlemanlike,  and  avoids 
anything  like  scandal.  But  if  you  set  me  about  anything  which  is 
extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  it  were,  come  I 
must,  you  know ;  and  of  this  you  are  the  best  judge."  So  saying, 
Diabolus  disappeared;  but  whether  up  the  chinmey,  through  the 
keyhole,  or  by  any  other  aperture  or  contrivance,  nobody  knows. 
Simon  Grambouge  was  left  in  a  fever  of  delight,  as.  Heaven  forgive 
me !  I  believe  many  a  worthy  man  would  be,  if  he  were  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  similar  l)argain. 

"  Heigho  ! "  said  Simon.  "  I  wonder  whether  this  be  a  reality 
or  a  dream.  I  am  sober,  I  know ;  for  who  will  give  me  credit  for 
the  means  to  be  drunk]  and  as  for  sleeping,  I'm  too  hungry  for 
that.     I  wish  I  could  see  a  capon  and  a  bottle  of  white  wine." 

"  Monsieur  Simon  ! "  cried  a  voice  on  the  landing-place. 

*'  C'est  ici,"  quoth  Gambouge,  hastening  to  open  the  door.  He 
did  BO ;  and  lo  I  there  was  a  restaurateur^ s  boy  at  the  door, 
supporting  a  tray,  a  tin-covered  dish,  and  plates  on  the  same ;  and, 
by  its  side,  a  tall  amber-coloiu-ed  flajsk  of  sauteme. 

"I  am  the  new  boy,  sir,"  exclaimed  this  youth,  on  entering; 
''but  I  believe  this  is  the  right  door,  and  you  asked  for  these 
things." 

Simon  grinned,  and  said,  "Certainly,  I  did  ask  /or  these 
things."  But  such  was  the  effect  which  his  interview  with  the 
demon  had  had  on  his  innocent  mind,  that  he  took  them,  although 
he  knew  that  they  were  for  old  Simon,  the  Jew  dandy,  who  was 
mad  after  an  opera  girl,  and  lived  on  the  floor  beneath. 
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"  Go,  my  boy,"  ho  said  ;  "  it  is  good  :  call  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  remove  the  platen  and  glaascs." 

The  Httie  waiter  trotte<i  down-staira,  antl  Simon  sat  greedily 
down  to  discuss  the  capoii  and  the  white  wine.  He  bolted  the 
legs,  he  devouroii  the  wings,  ho  cut  every  morsel  of  flesh  from  the 
breust  j — seusoning  his  rcpust  witli  pleasant  draughts  of  wine,  and 
caring  nothing  fur  the  inevitable  hill,  which  was  to  follow  all. 

"  Ye  gods ! "  said  he,  as  he  scraped  away  at  the  backbone, 
"  what  a  dinner  !  what  wine  ! — and  how  gaily  served  up  too  ! " 
There  were  silver  ibrks  and  spoonx,  and  the  remnants  of  the  fowl 
were  upon  a  silver  dish.  "  Why,  the  money  fur  this  dish  and  tlir^ 
spoons,"  nrie<l  Simon,  "  would  keeji  me  and  Mrs.  G,  for  a  month  ! 
I  WISH  " — iind  hero  Simon  whistled,  and  turned  ronnd  to  sec  that 
nolxKly  was  |)eeping — "  I  wish  the  plate  were  miiie." 

Oh,  the  horrid  pntgress  of  the  Devil!  "Here  they  are," 
thought  Simon  to  himeclf;  "why  should  not  I  take  them?"  And 
take  them  ho  did.  "Detection,"  said  be,  "is  not  so  bad  as  starva- 
tion ;  and  I  would  as  soon  live  at  the  galleys  as  live  with  Madame 
Qambou.se." 

So  Garabouge  shovelled  dish  and  sj>oons  into,  the  flap  of  his 
Burtout,  anil  ran  down-atairs  as  if  the  Devil  were  behind  him^as, 
indceil,  he  was. 

He  immediately  nuule  for  the  house  of  his  old  friend  the  pawn- 
broker— that  establishment  which  is  called  in  France  the  Mont  de 
Pidt^.  "  I  am  obltgeil  t^i  come  to  you  again,  my  old  friend,"  swd 
Simon,  "with  some  iiuuily  pkte,  of  which  I  beseech  you  to  take 

The  pawnbroker  smiled  as  he  examined  the  goods.  "  I  can 
give  you  nothing  upon  them,"  said  he. 

"What!"  cried  Simon;  "not  even  the  worth  of  the  silver  T" 

"  No ;  I  could  buy  them  at  that  price  at  the  '  Caf6  Morigot,' 
Rue  de  iu  Verrerie,  where,  I  suppose,  you  got  thcni  a  little  cheaper." 
And,  so  saying,  he  showed  to  the  guilt-stricken  Gambouge  how  t!ie 
name  of  that  coffee-house  was  inscribed  uiwn  every  one  of  the 
articles  which  he  hod  wished  to  pawn. 

Tlie  effects  of  conscience  are  dreadful  indeed.  Oh  !  how  fearfid 
is  retribution,  how  deep  is  despair,  bow  bitter  is  remorse  for  crime 
— when  eriiite  it  found  out ! — otlierwise,  censcience  takes  matters 
much  nioro  easily.  Gambouge  cursed  his  fate,  and  swore  henceforth 
to  Ik.'  virtuous. 

"  But,  hark  ye,  my  friend,"  continued  the  honest  broker,  "  there 
is  no  reason  why,  bet^use  I  citnnot  lend  uih)U  these  things,  I  should 
not  buy  them  :  they  will  do  to  inelt,  if  for  un  other  purpose.  Will 
jou  Imve  half  the  money! — speak,  or  I  peach." 
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Simon's  resolves  about  virtue  were  dissipated  iostantaneously. 
"Give  me  half,"  he  said,  "and  let  me  go. — What  scoundrels  are 
these  pawnbrokers  ! "  ejaculated  he,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  acciu^ed 
shop,  "seeking  every  wicked  pretext  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his 
hard- won  gain."  • 

When  he  had  marched  forwards  for  a  street  or  two,  Gambouge 
counted  the  money  which  he  ha<l  received,  and  found  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  francs.  It  was  night  as  he 
reckoned  out  his  equivocal  gains,  and  he  counted  them  at  the  light 
of  a  Ifimp.  He  looked  up  at  the  laiiip,  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
should  next  pursue :  upon  it  was  inscribed  the  simple  number,  152. 
"  A  gambling-house,"  thought  Gambouge.  "  I  wish  I  had  half  the 
money  that  is  now  on  the  table  upstairs." 

He  mounted,  as  many  a  rogue  has  done  before  him,  and  found 
half  a  hundred  i>er«ons  busy  at  a  table  of  rmige  et  noir,  Gambouge's 
five  napoleons  looked  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  heaps  which 
were  around  him  ;  but  the  effects  of  the  wine,  of  the  theft,  and  of 
the  detection  by  the  pawnbroker,  were  upon  him,  and  he  threw 
down  his  capital  stoutly  upon  the  0  0. 

It  is  a  dangerous  spot  that  0  0,  or  double  zero ;  but  to  Simon 
it  was  more  lucky  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ball  went 
spinning  round — in  "  its  predestined  circle  rolled,"  as  Shelley  has  it, 
after  Goethe — and  plumped  down  at  last  in  the  double  zero.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  gold  napoleons  (louis  they  were  then)  were 
counted  out  to  the  delighted  painter.  "  Oh,  Diabolus  ! "  cried  he, 
"  now  it  is  that  I  begin  to  believe  in  thee  !  Don't  talk  about  merit," 
he  criefl ;  "  talk  about  fortune.  Tell  me  not  about  heroes  for  the 
future — tell  me  of  zeroes.^^  And  down  went  twenty  napoleons  more 
upon  the  0. 

The  Devil  was  certainly  in  the  ball :  round  it  twirled,  and 
dropped  into  zero  as  natimdly  as  a  duck  pops  its  head  into  a  pond. 
Our  friend  received  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  stake ;  and  the 
croupiers  and  lookers-on  began  to  stare  at  him. 

There  were  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  the  table.  SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that  Simon  won  half,  and  retired  from  the  Palais  Royal  with  a 
thick  bundle  of  bank-notes  crammed  into  his  dirty  three-cornered 
hat.  He  had  been  but  half-an-hour  in  the  place,  and  he  ha<l  won 
the  revenues  of  a  prince  for  half  a  year ! 

Crambouge,  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  was  a  capitalist,  and  that 
he  had  a  stake  in  the  country,  discovered  that  he  was  an  altere<l 
man.  He  repented  of  his  foul  deed,  and  his  base  purloining  of  the 
restaurateur's  plate.  "  0  honesty  I "  he  cried,  "  fiow  unworthy  is 
an  action  like  this  of  a  man  who  has  a  property  like  mine  ! ''  So 
he  went  back  to  the  pawnbroker  with  the  gloomiest  face  imaginable. 
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"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  Binned  ngainst  all  that  I  hold  most 
Bocred :  I  havR  forgotten  my  tamily  and  my  religion.  Here  is  thy 
money.  In  the  mime  of  Heaven,  restore  me  the  jUate  which  I  have 
wron^ully  aohl  tliec  ! " 

But  tlie  pajniliroker  grinneil,  and  said,  "  Nay,  Mr.  Gambouge, 
I  will  BcU  that  plate  for  a  thousand  haxtca  to  you,  or  I  never  will 
Bell  it  at  all." 

"  Well,"  naid  Gainhoiige,  "  thou  art  an  inexorable  ruffian,  Trois- 
boulea ;  but  I  will  give  thee  all  I  am  worth."  And  here  he  pn>- 
duod  a  billet  of  five  hundred  francs.  "  Look,"  said  he,  "  this  money 
is  all  I  own  ;  it  is  the  payment  of  two  years'  loilging.  To  raise  it, 
I  have  t4>ilc(l  for  many  months  ;  and,  iailin^,  I  have  been  a  criminal. 
O  Heaven  !  I  ttole  that  plate  that  I  might  pay  my  debt,  and  keep 
my  dear  wife  from  wamlcring  houseless.  But  I  tannot  bear  this 
loiid  of  ignominy — I  cannot  suffer  the  thought  of  this  crime.  I  will 
gn  to  the  ])orson  to  whom  I  did  wrong.  I  will  stan'e,  I  will  confess ; 
but  I  will,  I  u-iU  do  right !  " 

The  bn>ker  waa  alarmed.  "  Give  me  thy  note,"  he  cried  ;  "  here 
is  the  plate." 

"Give  me  an  acquittal  fiist,"  crieil  Simon,  almost  broken- 
hearted; "sign  me  a  paper,  and  the  money  is  yours."  So  Trois- 
boules  wrote  according  to  Gurabouge's  <Iictation :  "  Received,  for 
thirteen  ounces  of  plate,  twenty  jiounds." 

"  Monster  of  iniquity  ! "  criol  the  painter,  "  fiend  of  wiekedness! 
thou  art  caught  in  thine  own  snares.  Hast  thou  not  sold  me  five 
pounds'  worth  of  pkte  for  twenty)  Have  I  it  not  in  my  pocket T 
Art  thou  not  a  eouvictcd  dealer  in  stolen  gooiist  Yield,  scoundrel, 
yield  thy  money,  or  I  will  bring  thee  to  justice  ! " 

The  frighteneil  )iawnbroker  biillieil  and  battled  for  a  while ; 
but  he  gave  up  his  money  at  laat,  and  the  dispute  ended.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  Diabolus  had  rather  a  hard  bargain  in  the  wily 
Gambouge.  He  had  taken  a  vii^tim  prisoner,  but  he  hail  assuredly 
caught  a  tartar.  Simou  now  returned  home,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
I>aid  tlio  bill  for  bis  dinner,  and  restored  the  plate. 

And  now  I  may  odd  (and  the  reader  should  ponder  upon  this, 
as  a  profound  picture  of  human  life),  that  Gambouge,  since  he  had 
grown  rich,  grew  likewise  abundantly  moral.  He  was  a  most 
exemplary  lather.  He  fed  the  poor,  and  was  loved  by  tliem.  He 
scorned  a  base  action.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thurtell,  or 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Greenacre,  ia  similar  eireumstances,  would 
have  acted  like  the  worthy  Simon  Gambouge. 

There  was  but  one  blot  upon  his  character— he  hated  Mrs,  Gam. 
Toise  than  ever.     As  he  grew  more  benevolent,  she  grew  mora 
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virulent :  when  he  went  to  plays,  she  went  to  Bible  societies,  and 
vice  versd :  in  fact,  she  led  him  such  a  life  as  Xantippe  led  Socrates, 
or  as  a  dog  leads  a  cat  in  the  same  kitchen.  With  all  his  fortune 
— for,  as  may  be  supposed,  Simon  prospered  in  all  worldly  things — 
he  was  the  most  miserable  dog  in  the  whole  city  of  Paris.  Only  on 
the  point  of  drinking  did  he  and  Mrs.  Simon  agree :  and  for  many 
years,  and  during  a  considerable  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  he 
thus  dissipated,  partially,  his  domestic  chagrin.  0  philosophy  !  we 
may  talk  of  thee :  but,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  wine-cup,  where 
thou  liest  like  truth  in  a  well,  where  shall  we  find  thee  ? 

He  lived  so  long,  and  in  his  worldly  matters  prospered  so  much, 
there  was  so  little  sign  of  devilment  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes,  and  the  increase  of  his  prosperity,  that  Simon,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  made  any  such  bargain 
at  all,  as  that  which  we  have  described  at  the  commencement  of  this 
histo^J^  He  had  grown,  as  we  said,  very  pious  and  moral.  Ho 
went  regularly  to  mass,  and  had  a  confessor  into  the  bargain.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  consult  that  reverend  gentleman,  and  to  lay 
before  him  the  whole  matter. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  holy  sir,"  said  Gambouge,  after  he  had 
concluded  his  history,  and  shown  how,  in  some  miraculous  way,  all 
his  desires  were  accomplished,  "  that,  after  all,  this  demon  was  no 
other  than  the  creation  of  my  own  brain,  heated  by  the  efiects  of 
that  bottle  of  wine,  the  cause  of  my  crime  and  my  prosperity." 

The  confessor  agreed  with  him,  and  they  walked  out  of  church 
comfortably  together,  and  entered  afterwards  a  ca/tfy  where  they  sat 
down  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  their  devotion. 

A  respectable  old  gentleman,  with  a  number  of  onlers  at  his 
button-hole,  presently  entered  the  room,  and  sainitered  up  to  the 
marble  table,  before  which  reposed  Simon  and  his  clerical  frien<I. 
"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  took  a  i)lace  opposite  them, 
and  began  reading  the  papers  of  the  day. 

**  Bah  ! "  said  he,  at  last, — "  sont-ils  grands  ces  joumaux 
Anglais?  Look,  sir,"  he  said,  handing  over  an  immense  sheet  of 
the  TiTnes  to  Mr.  Gambouge,  "  was  ever  anything  so  monstrous  ? " 

Gambouge  smile<l  politely,  and  examined  the  proffered  page. 
"  It  is  enormous,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  read  English." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man  with  the  orders,  "  look  closer  at  it,  Signor 
Gambouge ;  it  is  astonishing  how  easy  the  language  is." 

Wondering,  Simon  took  the  sheet  of  paper.  He  turned  pale 
as  he  looked  at  it,  and  began  to  curse  the  ices  and  the  waiter. 
**Corae,  Mr.  TAbbd,"  he  said;  "the  heat  and  glare  of  this  place 
are  intolerable." 
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Thr  Btnincrr  row  iritb  iln'in.  "  Au  jJaisir  de  tous  rcroir,  mon 
tIht  luoiiMi'UT."  MLitl  Lc ;  "  1  ili>  iM>I  luinil  PjK-jkinp  btfiire  the  AbW 
liiTf-  » 111'  will  lie  HIT  Vi^  p«id  friinJ  <>iie  t.f  Ibese  dajB  ;  Imt  I 
tliini^lit  it  miTBKBTj- 1.1  refrcsb  your  metnorr,  wmceniing  our  little 
liuMiuiiit^  tnuituii-tiivu  Eiix  yrais  ndk  :  and  rouU  doi  exactly  talk  of 
it  of  rhurr/,.  ut  viiu  niaj  bury.'' 

Siuiiiti  GuuilniuiiP  liiij  tocn,  in  tlie  t3nuVJc-shcct«il  Time*,  iIm 
lukjNT  Hizncil  t>v  liiuiadf^  wliirli  tLe  btUe  l>cvil  had  pulled  out  of 
lii^  f.'k 

Tlirn'  vu-  iiM  (loiil'T  (ii  Uif  iiu1-jiy-t :  aiut  Simon,  icho  Lad  hut 
a  yrnr  L-  i;vi:.  'jn-v  uk^tt  [■i->u».  ucl  nn-rf  laivful  than  erer.  He 
buil  l^^lKl)l:u:l•>Il^  vi^],  nil  iIjt'  .Kht-ts  >if  ilif  Sv>rWiiie  and  all  tbe 
b>«'iiT><  •>!  lin  l'iLi^>>.  Kui  iiii-  luu^fiiit^i'o  i^'V  OS  waiitiome  tc 
liiUi  UE-  lib-  )<'-vi'r:y  iiii.l  Ut-u  )ii-I<t<':  ;jiid  nm  imr  of  i1)f  d<icion 
vliiiu.  IK'  iMn-diltiM  ctuiij  ciTi-  L:u]  a  jNiitiywTinh  i>f  ri-a»i<liLiiiiii. 

TiKt:  if-  fTi'H  iiutnijniuii  iL  hi^  ■kiuatiilf  tiih>d  llie  IVvil,  and 
))Ut  iiiu.  !>'  bl.  »•^t^  !•!  utisuni  aiid  ri-]iriil'>u»  THskf) :  l>ul  ibry  vov 
uL  ]miir-;uulli  iMdl  rumi.  iiMil  Siuinu  t'luM  inrciii  scisnr  mes,  and 
iIh-  I'i'vI:  k:.;  ui:  <iiiy  viib  'ht>  luiitJ^  in  1il«  jM-kt'ts  d.aii£  nothing 

Dill  iii.%.  >:ui>i:>-  r>ui<«ii<iir  ranii-  !•  •undine  iiii"  tbr  r-mm.  viUi 
till  iri-iii<-sT  rin  .  "  My  mmd."  nu'i  lir,  *■  I  havf  it !  Eureka  ' — 
I  ii:.ii  t.iiitii.  n  iitai^  ui:  I''>iM'  41  liuuiim]  tbiiufULiid  a\>«'n&.  Ixdld 
t.  iii'w  .liKii:;  I.  ,>',it-^  ;•;  11  iiiii..  sr.ri  u  t.'ju  ln-0  j;iild  ruKlJCKOckf  to 
S;    }'--.:-r>     I.U..  'tvll  i.tf  H.!!:!!!-**  vn-j  tHI  J.oliif  all,  if  lie^iil  pre 

■.luiiiii'iuA  -wichi  w.  Till-  11  >£i  iL.  biid  iii;rri»«3  .iff  a  mnrifT  ta 
l;,rin;  .- 1.-  -  B  -—v.  Hh-  H  ■::ursi-  urrw-:  t.-  ti«  TKjWwa  i-f  riif 
i>:<:::mi_  uii;.  a'i.:  i.;u.  u.  l^>s  •.uZs  ol  vTiTTiin  i<ui  «-iiL  Im  i-wn  fin, 

■  N  ■<■ .'  *.i^  iH,  ■■  i  ui  fiml  1   i-r^  7  >i; '  unm,  IHaViiu^  '  r.Tcr 

.■.iii:';i  'T  l^  ii.ir  T  rtL  l  vii  :  Ilr  I'  ■>  iJii»  i.!is,>":v(s:  nxt  uij  I  utt 
S!.it  I'l  Til:  T>w..  1  wJTb-iiL'  ii  b  lirT  lUT  jif  cTbtniiai  IM-  .~laiqi(d 
Till  i.;,!ii,  .I-  iitr  ■•■n.irrf  T.  uii.  tiiitru:-i\.  L:u: :  ttt^r  «' .''"■;■  Ti.*^  a;*a 


.  Ai'i-    £!■■'»-=     IB   iuu   1'1'»tl;  uil  rriiflim^.  -  ;r.'.i  :iinu^  u* 
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"  Egad,"  said  the  Abb^,  "  the  rogue  is  right — I  quite  forgot  the 
fact,  which  he  pmnts  out  cleariv  enough/* 

''No,  no,  Gambonge,"  continued  Diabolus,  with  horrid  femiliarity, 
" go  thy  ways,  old  fellow,  that  cock  wont  jfight,'^  And  he  retired 
up  the  chimney,  chuckling  at  his  wit  and  his  triumph.  Gambouge 
heard  his  tail  scuttling  all  the  way  up,  as  if  he  ha^l  been  a  sweeper 
by  profession. 

Simon  was  left  in  that  condition  of  grief  in  which,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  cities  an<l  nations  are  found  when  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted, or  a  lord  ill  of  the  gout — a  situation,  we  say,  more  easy  to 
imagine  than  to  describe. 

To  add  to  his  woes,  Mrs.  Grambouge,  who  was  now  first  made 
acqiminted  with  his  compact,  and  its  probable  cousei^uencos,  raisotl 
such  a  storm  about  his  ears,  as  nuule  bim  wisli  almost  that  his  seven 
years  were  expired.  She  screamed,  she  Sf^oldetl,  she  swore,  she  wept, 
she  went  into  such  fits  of  hysterics,  that  \ioov  Gambouge,  who  had 
completely  knocked  under  to  her,  was  worn  out  of  his  life.  He  was 
allowed  no  rest,  night  or  day :  he  mojied  alxnit  his  tine  house,  solit;iry 
and  wretched,  and  cursed  his  stars  that  he  ever  had  married  the 
butcliers  daughter. 

It  wanted  six  months  of  the  time. 

A  sudden  ami  (left|>erate  resolution  seemed  all  at  once  to  have 
taken  jxjssession  of  Simon  Gambouge.  He  railed  his  family  and 
his  friends  together-  he  gave  one  of  the  greatest  feasts  that  ever 
was  known  in  the  city  of  Paris — he  gaily  presided  at  one  end  of 
his  table,  while  Mrs.  Gam.,  splendidly  armyed,  giive  herself  aii-s  at 
the  other  extremity. 

After  dinner,  using  the  customary  formula,  he  called  \\\nn\ 
Diabolus  to  appear.  The  old  ladies  screamed, -and  IiojmhI  he  would 
not  appear  naked ;  the  young  ones  tittered,  and  longed  to  see  the 
monster :  everybody  was  pale  with  expectation  and  atfriglit. 

A  very  quiet  gentlemanly  man,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  mad(^ 
his  apjjearance,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  and  Ik^wciI  all  round 
to  the  company.  "I  will  not  show  my  credentials,^'  he  said, 
blushing,  and  pointing  to  his  hoofs,  which  were  cleverly  hidden  by 
his  pumps  and  shoe-buckles,  ^*  unless  the  ladies  absolutely  wish  it ; 
but  I  am  the  person  you  wimt,  Mr.  Gambouge ;  pmy  tell  me  what 
is  your  will." 

"  You  know,"  said  that  gentleman,  iu  a  stately  and  determined 
voice,  "that  you  are  bound  to  me,  according  to  our  agreement, 
for  six  months  to  come  1 " 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  new-comer. 

"  You  are  to  do  all  that  I  ask,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  or  you 
forfeit  the  bond  which  I  ^ve  you  I " 
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"  It  is  true." 

"  You  declare  this  iKjfore  the  present  company  ? " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Diabolua^  bowing, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  waistcoat. 

A  whisper  of  applause  ran  round  the  room :  all  were  charmed 
with  the  bland  manners  of  the  fascinating  stranger. 

"My  love,"  continued  Gambouge,  mildly  addressing  his  lady, 
"  will  you  be  so  polite  as  to  step  this  way  ]  You  know  I  must  go 
soon,  and  I  am  anxious,  before  this  noble  company,  to  make  a 
provision  for  one  who,  in  sickness  a^  in  health,  in  poverty  as  in 
riches,  lias  be«n  my  truest  and  fondest  companion." 

Gambouge  mopped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief — all  the 
company  did  likewise.  Diabolus  sobbed  audibly,  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
bouge sidled  up  to  her  huslmnd's  side,  and  took  him  tenderly  by 
the  hand.  "  Simon ! "  said  she,  "  is  it  true  ]  and  do  you  really 
love  your  Griskinissal" 

Sim(m  continued  solemnly :  "  Come  hither,  Diabolus ;  you  are 
bound  to  obey  me  in  all  things  for  the  six  months  during  which 
our  contract  has  to  run ;  take,  then,  Griskinissa  Gambouge,  live 
alone  with  her  for  half  a  year,  never  leave  her  from  morning  till 
night,  obey  all  her  caprices,  follow  all  her  whims,  and  listen  to  all 
the  abuse  which  falls  from  her  infernal  tongue.  Do  this,  and  I 
ask  no  more  of  you ;  I  will  deliver  myself  up  at  the  appointed 
time." 

Not  Lord  G when  flogged  by  Lord  B in  the  House, — 

not  Mr.  Cartlitch,  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  in  his  most  pathetic 
passiiges,  could  look  more  crestfallen,  and  howl  more  hideously, 
than  Diabolus  did  now.  "Take  another  year,  Glambouge," 
screamed  he  ;  "  two  more — ten  more — a  century ;  roast  me  on 
Lawrence's  gridiron,  boil  me  in  holy  water,  but  don^t  ask  that : 
don't,  don't  bid  me  live  with  Mrs.  Gambouge ! " 

Simon  smiled  sternly.  "I  have  said  it,"  he  cried;  "do  this, 
or  our  contract  is  at  an  en<l.'* 

The  Devil,  at  this,  grinned  so  horribly  that  every  drop  of  beer 
in  the  house  turned  sour;  he  gnashed  his  teeth  so  frightfully  that 
every  person  in  the  company  well-nigh  fainted  with  the  colic.     He 
slapped  down  the  great  parchment  upon  the  floor,  trampled  upon 
it  madly,  and  lashed  it  with  his  hoofs  and  his  tail :  at  last,  spreati- 
ing  out  a  mighty  pair  of  wings  as  wide  as  from  here  to  Regent 
Street,   he   slapped   Gambouge  with   his   tail  over  one   eye,  and 
vanished,  abruptly,  through  the  keyhole. 

•  •••••• 

Grambouge  screamed  with  pain  and  started  up.  "  You  drunken 
lazy  scoundrel!"  cried  a  shrill  and  well-known  voice,  "you  have 
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been  asleep  these  two  hours : "  and  here  he  received  another  terrific 
box  on  the  ear. 

It  was  too  true, 'he  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  work;  and  the 
beautiful  vision  had  been  dispelled  by  the  thumps  of  the  tipsy 
Griskinissa.  Nothing  remained  to  corroborate  his  story,  except  the 
bladder  of  lake,  and  this  was  spurted  all  over  his  waistcoat  and 
breeches. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  rubbing  his  tingling  cheeks, 
"that  dreams  were  true;"  and  he  went  to  work  again  at  his 
portrait. 


My  last  accounts  of  Grambouge  are,  that  he  has  left  the  arts, 
and  is  footman  in  a  small  family.  Mrs.  Gam.  takes  in  washing; 
and  it  is  said  that  her  continual  dealings  with  soap-suds  and  hot 
water  have  been  the  only  things  in  life  which  have  kept  her  from 
spontaneous  combustion.   ' 


CARTOUCHE 


1HAVE  been  much  interested  with  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Monsieur  Louis  Dominic  Cartouche,  and  as  Newgate  ami 
the  liighways  arc  so  niucli  the  fashion  with  us  in  Englaud,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  look  abroad  for  liiatorics  of  a  HJiuihir  tendeni^y. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  virtue  ia  cosmopolite,  and  may  esist 
among  wooden-shocd  Papists  as  well  as  honest  Churcli-of-Englund 

Louis  Dominic  was  born  in  a  quarter  of  Paris  called  the 
Courtille,  says  tiic  historian  whose  work  lies  before  ine ; — bom  in 
the  Courtille,  and  in  the  year  1G93.  Another  biogra{)hcr  asserts 
that  he  was  bom  two  years  later,  and  in  the  Maraia  ; — of  respectable 
parentu,  of  i»itrBC.  Think  of  the  talent  that  oiu*  two  countries  pro- 
duced about  this  time ;  Marlborough,  Villars,  Mandrin,  Turpin, 
Boilenu,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Molitrr,  Ra<'ine,  Jack  Sheppard, 
and  Louis  Curtou[;lic,^-nll  &mous  within  the  same  twenty  years, 
and  fighting,  writing,  robbing  a  Vtani  I 

Well,  Marlborough  was  no  citicken  when  he  began  to  show  his 
genius  ;  Swift  was  but  a  dull  idle  college  lad  ;  but  if  we  read  the 
histories  of  some  other  great  men  mentioned  in  tlie  above  list —  I 
mean  the  thieves,  especially— we  shall  find  that  they  all  commenced 
very  early :  they  showed  a  pawioii  for  their  ai't,  as  little  Raphael 
dill,  or  little  Mozart ;  and  the  history  of  Cartouche's  knaveries 
begins  almost  with  his  breechi^. 

Dominic's  parents  sent  him  to  school  at  the  college  of  Clermont 
(now  Louis-le-Grand) ;  and  althoi;gh  it  has  never  been  discovered 
tliut  the  Jesuits,  who  directed  tliat  seminary,  advanced  him  much 
in  classical  or  theological  knowkilgc,  Cartouche,  in  revenge,  showed, 
by  repeated  iuBtuncee,  his  own  natural  bent  and  genius,  which  no 
difficidties  were  strong  enough  to  overcome.  His  first  great  actiou 
on  record,  although  not  successful  in  the  end,  and  tinctured  with 
the  innocence  of  youth,  is  yet  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  made 
a  general  Bwoop  of  a  humlred  and  twenty  nightcaps  belonging  to 
his  comjianions,  and  disiMiKed  of  them  to  ]iis  satisfaction  ;  but  as  it 
was  discovered  that  of  all  the  youths  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  he 
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only  was  the  poesesBor  of  a  cap  to  sleep  in,  suspicion  (which,  alas ! 
was  confirmed)  imincdiately  fell  upon  him :  and  by  this  little  piece 
of  youthful  naivet^f  a  scheme,  prettily  conceived  and  smartly  per- 
formed, was  rendered  naught. 

Cartouche  had  a  wonderful  love  for  good  eating,  and  put  all  the 
apple-women  and  cooks,  who  came  to  supply  the  students,  under 
contribution.  Not  always,  however,  desirous  of  robbing  these,  he 
iised  to  deal  with  them,  occasionally,  on  honest  principles  of  l)arter ; 
that  is,  whenever  he  could  get  hold  of  his  schoolfellows*  knives, 
books,  rulers,  or  playthings,  which  he  used  feirly  to  exchange  for 
tarts  and  gingerbread. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  presiding  genius  of  evil  was  determined  to 
patronise  this  young  man ;  for  before  he  had  been  long  at  college, 
and  wx>n  after  he  had,  with  the  grejitest  difficulty,  escaped  from  the 
nightcap  si»ra|)e,  an  op|X)rtunity  occurred  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  gratify  both  his  propensities  at  once,  and  not  only  to  steal,  but 
to  steal  sweetmeats.  It  hapi)ened  that  the  princripal  of  the  college 
received  some  pots  of  Narbonne  honey,  which  came  under  the  eyes 
of  Cartouche,  and  in  which  that  young  gentleman,  as  s(K)n  as  ever 
he  saw  them,  dctennined  to  put  his  fingers.  The  president  of  the 
college  put  aside  his  honey-pots  in  an  ai)artnient  within  his  own ; 
to  which,  except  by  the  one  door  which  led  into  the  room  which 
his  reverence  usually  occupied,  there  was  no  outlet.  There  was  no 
chimney  in  the  room  ;  and  the  windows  looke<l  into  the  court,  where 
there  was  a  porter  at  night,  and  where  (crowds  jKissed  by  day. 
What  was  Cartouche  to  do  ?     have  the  honev  he  must. 

Over  this  chanil>er,  which  contained  what  his  soul  longed  after, 
and  over  the  president's  rcMjins,  there  ran  a  set  of  uiioccupie*!  garrets, 
into  which  the  dexten>u8  Cartoucjhe  |>cnetnitcd.  These  were  divided 
from  the  rooms  below,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  by  a 
set  of  large  l)eam8,  which  reached  a(!ro8s»  the  whole  building,  and 
across  which  rude  i)lankH  were  laid,  which  fonned  the  ceiling  of  the 
lower  storey  an<i  the  floor  of  the  upper.  Some  of  these  i>lanks  did 
young  Cartouche  remove ;  and  having  descendetl  by  means  of  a  rope, 
tied  a  couple  of  others  to  the  neck  of  the  honey-pots,  climlwd  Iwck 
again,  an<l  drew  up  his  prey  in  safety.  He  then  cunningly  fixe«l 
the  planks  again  in  their  old  places,  and  retired  to  gorge  himself 
upon  his  lxK)ty.  And,  now,  see  the  punishment  of  avarice  !  Every- 
body knows  that  the  brethren  of  the  onler  of  Jesus  are  l)ound  by  a 
vow  to  have  no  more  than  a  certain  small  sum  of  monev  in  their 
possession.  The  primnpjil  of  the  college  of  Clermont  had  amassed 
a  larger  sum,  in  defiance  of  this  rule  :  and  where  do  you  think  the 
old  gentleman  ha<l  hidden  it  ?  In  the  honey-jHjts  !  As  Cartouche 
dug  his  spoon  into  one  of  them,  he  brought  out,  besides  a  quantity 
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of  golden  honey,  a  couple  of  goMen  louis,  which,  with  Einety-eight 
more  of  their  fellows,  were  comfortably  hidden  in  the  pots.  Little 
Dominic,  who,  before,  had  cut  rather  a  poor  figure  among  hia  fellow- 
studenta,  now  appeared  in  ae  fine  clothes  as  any  of  them  could  boafit 
of;  and  when  aBked  by  hb  piirenta,  on  going  home,  bow  be  came  by 
them,  aaid  tliat  a  young  coblcmnn  of  bis  schoolfellows  had  taken 
&  violent  fiincy  to  him,  and  mode  him  a  present  of  a  couple  of  bis 
Buits.  Cartouche  the  elder,  good  man,  went  to  thank  the  young 
nobleman ;  but  none  audi  could  be  found,  and  young  Cartouche 
diedained  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  manner  of  gaining  the 
money. 

Here,  again,  wc  have  to  regret  and  remark  the  inadvertence  of 
youth.  Cartouche  lost  a  hundred  louis — for  whati  For  a  pot  of 
honey  not  worth  a  c<iup]e  of  eliillingR.  Had  he  fished  out  the 
pieces,  and  replaced  the  pota  and  the  honey,  he  might  have  been 
safe,  and  a  respectable  citizen  uK  his  life  after.  The  principal  would 
not  have  dared  to  confi-ns  the  loss  of  hie  money,  and  did  not,  openly  ; 
but  he  vowed  vengeance  against  the  stealer  of  bis  sweetmeat,  and  a 
rigid  search  was  ma<le.  Cartouche,  as  usual,  was  fixed  upon ;  and 
in  the  tick  of  hia  beil,  lo !  there  were  found  a  couple  of  empty 
honey-pots  !  From  this  scmpe  there  is  no  knowing  how  he  would 
hare  escaped,  had  not  the  president  himself  been  a  little  anxious  to 
hush  the  matter  up ;  and  acconlingly,  yotmg  Cartouche  was  made 
t4)  disgorge  the  reaidue  of  his  ill-gotten  gold  pieces,  old  Cartouche 
made  up  the  deficiency,  and  hia  son  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
punished— until  the  next  time, 

Tliis,  you  may  fancy,  waa  not  rery  long  in  coming ;  and  though 
history  has  not  made  us  acquainted  with  the  exact  crime  which 
Louia  Dominic  next  cj>inmittc<l,  it  must  have  been  a  aerioua  one ;  for 
Cartouche,  who  had  borne  phiioaophic^lly  all  the  whippings  and 
punishments  which  were  administered  to  him  at  college,  did  not  dare 
to  face  that  one  which  his  indignant  father  had  in  pickle  for  him. 
As  he  waa  coming  home  from  school,  on  the  first  day  after  his  crime, 
when  he  received  permission  to  go  abroad,  one  of  hia  brothers,  who 
was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  met  liim  at  a  short  distance  from  home, 
and  told  him  what  waa  in  preparation  ;  which  bo  frightened  this 
young  thief,  that  he  declined  returning  home  altogether,  and  set  out 
upon  the  wide  world  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  could. 

Undoubteil  as  his  genius  was,  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  full 
exercise  of  it,  and  his  gains  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  appetite. 
In  whatever  professions  he  tried, — whether  he  joined  the  gipsies, 
which  he  did, — whether  he  picked  pockets  on  the  Pont  Neu^  wliich 
occupation  hiatory  attributes  to  him, — poor  Cartouche  was  always 
hungry.    Hungry  and  ragged,  be  wandered  from  one  place  and  pr» 
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fession  to  another,  and  regretted  the  honey-pots  at  Clermont,  and 
the  comfortable  soup  and  houilli  at  home. 

Cartouche  had  an  uncle,  a  kind  man,  who  was  a  merchant,  and 
had  dealings  at  Rouen.  One  day,  walking  on  the  quays  of  that  city, 
this  gentleman  saw  a  ver^P  miserable,  dirty,  starving  lad,  who  had 
just  made  a  pounce  upon  some  bones  and  turnip-peelings,  that  had 
been  flung  out  on  the  quay,  and  was  eating  them  as  greedily  as  if 
they  had  been  turkeys  and  truffles.  The  worthy  man  examined  the 
lad  a  little  closer.  0  heavens  !  it  was  their  runaway  prodigal — it 
was  little  Louis  Dominic  !  The  merchant  was  touched  by  his  case ; 
and  forgetting  the  nightcaps,  the  honey-pots,  and  the  rags  and  dirt 
of  little  Louis,  took  him  to  his  arms,  and  kissed  and  hugged  him 
with  the  tenderest  affection.  Louis  kissed  and  hugged  too,  and 
blubbere<l  a  great  deal :  he  was  very  repentant,  as  a  man  often  is 
when  he  is  hungry ;  and  he  went  home  with  his  uncle,  and  his  peace 
was  made ;  and  his  mother  got  him  new  clothes,  and  filled  his  belly, 
and  for  a  while  Louis  was  as  good  a  son  as  might  be. 

But  why  attempt  to  balk  the  progress  of  genius  ?  Louis's  was 
not  to  be  kept  down.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  by  this  time — 
a  smart  lively  young  fellow,  and,  what  is  more,  desperately  enamoured 
of  a  lovely  washerwoman.  To  be  successful  in  your  love,  as  Louis 
knew,  you  must  have  something  more  than  mere  flames  and  senti- 
ment ; — a  washer,  or  any  other  woman,  cannot  live  upon  sighs  only ; 
but  must  have  new  gowns  and  caps,  and  a  necklace  every  now  and 
then,  and  a  few  handkerchiefs  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  treat  into  the 
country  or  to  the  play.  Now,  how  are  all  these  things  to  be  had 
without  money  ]  Cartouche  siiw  at  once  that  it  was  impossible ;  and 
as  his  father  would  give  him  none,  he  was  obliged  to  look  for  it  else- 
where. He  took  to  his  old  courses,  and  lifted  a  purse  here,  and  a 
watch  there ;  and  found,  moreover,  an  accommodating  gentleman, 
who  took  the  wares  off"  his  hands. 

This  gentleman  introduced  him  into  a  very  select  and  agreeable 
society,  in  which  Cartouche's  merit  began  speedily  to  be  recognised, 
and  in  which  he  learnt  how  ple^isant  it  is  in  life  to  have  friends  to 
assist  one,  and  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proi)er  division  of  labour. 
M.  Cartouche,  in  fact,  formed  part  of  a  regular  company  or  gang  of 
gentlemen,  who  were  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war  on  the  public  and  the  Law. 

Cartouche  ha<l  a  lovely  young  sister,  who  was  to  be  married  to 
a  rich  young  gentleman  from  the  provinces.  As  is  the  fashion  in 
France,  the  parents  liad  arranged  the  match  among  themselves ;  and 
the  yoimg  people  harl  never  met  until  just  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  marriage,  when  the  bridegroom  came  up  to  Paris  with  his 
title-deeds,  and  settlements,  and  money.     Now  there  can  hardly  be 
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fouDil  in  hUtorj  a  finer  instance  of  devotion  than  Cartouche  now 
esliibiteO.  He  went  to  hia  captain,  explained  the  matter  to  him, 
and  actually,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  as  it  were  (the  thieves 
niight  he  called  his  country),  sacrificed  hia  sister's  husband's  property. 
Informations  were  taken,  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  was  recon- 
noitnxl,  and,  one  night.  Cartouche,  in  company  with  some  chosen 
.  friends,  made  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of  Lis  brother-in-law.  Ail 
the  ]jeople  were  gone  to  bed  ;  and,  doubtless,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  porter,  OfLrtouclie  aiKl  his  companions  spared  him  the  trouble  of 
opening  the  door,  by  ascending  quietly  at  the  window.  They  arrived 
at  the  room  where  the  bridegroom  kept  his  great  chest,  and  set  in- 
dustriously to  work,  tiling  and  picking  the  locks  which  defended  tlie 
treasure. 

The  bridegroom  slept  in  the  next  room ;  but  however  tenderly 
Cartouche  and  his  workmen  handled  their  tools,  from  fear  of  disturb-  ■ 
ing  his  slumbers,  their  benevolent  design  w^is  disappointed,  for 
awaken  him  they  did ;  and  quietly  slipping  out  of  bed,  he  came  to 
a  place  where  he  had  a  complete  view  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  did  not  cry  out,  or  irighten  himself  sillily  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj-, 
contented  himself  with  watching  the  countenances  of  the  robbers, 
BO  that  lie  might  recognise  them  on  another  occasion ;  and,  though 
an  avaricious  man,  be  did  not  fee!  the  slightest  anxiety  about  his 
iDoney-chest ;  for  the  fact  is,  he  hod  removed  all  the  cash  and 
papers  the  day  before. 

Aa  soon,  however,  as  they  had  broken  all  the  locks,  and  found 
the  nothing  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  he  sliouted  with 
Buch  a  loud  voice,  "  Here,  Thomas ! — John  ! — officer !— keep  the 
gate,  fire  at  the  rascals ! "  tliat  they,  incontinently  taking  fright, 
skipped  nimbly  out  of  window,  and  left  the  house  free. 

Cartouche,  after  this,  <lid  not  care  to  meet  his  brother-in-law, 
but  eschewed  alt  those  occasions  on  which  the  latter  was  to  be 
present  at  his  father's  house.  The  evening  before  tlie  marriage 
fume ;  and  then  hia  father  insisted  upon  his  appearance  among  the 
other  relatives  of  the  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's  families,  who 
were  all  to  assemble  and  make  merry.  Cartouche  was  obliged  to 
yield ;  and  brought  with  liiin  one  or  two  of  hia  companions,  who 
had  been,  by  the  way,  present  in  the  affair  of  the  empty  money- 
boxes ;  and  though  he  never  fancied  that  there  was  any  danger  in 
meeting  hia  brother-in-law,  for  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been 
seen  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  with  a  natural  modesty,  which  did 
him  really  credit,  he  kept  out  of  the  young  bridegroom's  sight  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  ahowed  no  desire  to  be  presented  to  him. 
At  supper,  however,  as  ho  was  sneaking  modestly  down  to  a  side- 
table.  Ills  Either  shouted  after  biro,  "  Ho,  Dominic,  come  hither,  and 
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Bt  appoate  to  your  brother-in-law  :  "  Thioh  Dominir  rli<i,  liis  frioinis 
following.  Tiie  bridegroom  iitmigMt  him  ver>-  Kxwv'ftilly  in  «  biiiiipir  ; 
uid  WOE  in  thf  urt  of  mukini;  him  a  pretty  R{>o<vh,  on  the  honoirr 
at  an  alluuice  with  tmcb  &  fiunily.  and  on  the  plnuiiin>s  of  hritlhor- 
in-lawship  in  geneml,  when,  looking  in  his  hce—yo  Rodo !  hp  nsw 
the  Terr  man  who  had  been  filinp  at  his  moncy-chmt  a  frw  niKht" 
ago  I  By  hie  side,  too,  sat  a  muple  morp  of  the  frana-  The  (mor 
fellow  tamed  deadly  pole  and  sink,  and,  aettini;  hix  cinsa  down,  mn 
quicklj  out  of  the  room,  for  he  thought  he  was  in  oniipHny  of  a  *  hole 
gang  of  robbere.  And  when  he  got  homo,  he  wn>te  a  letter  to  the 
elder  Cart'iucbe,  Inimbly  deelinin;:  any  eiinne<'tiiin  with  hif  family. 

Cartouche  the  elder,  of  eoiirse,  angrily  ankeil  the  reiiimti  of  kki-Ii  ati 
ftbmpt  ditwolution  of  the  ensasetnenl :  and  then,  mui'li  to  bis  liornir, 
heard  of  hie  ehiest  sun's  cloings.  "  Y<iu  woiiM  not  haie  nie  marry 
int«  such  a  &mi]yl"  said  tlie  es-brideiiri*"m.  And  oM  ( 'artoiirhe, 
an  honest  old  citizen,  iimfesaevl,  with  a  hejivy  lu-art,  that  he  woidd  ni>t. 
What  waa  he  to  do  with  the  hid  t  He  .lid  not  like  to  ni.k  fi>r  n 
Uttrt  de  cae/ut,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Itnnlile.  He  deterniini><l 
to  give  him  a  yciir'i!  disi'ipljne  at  tlie  inoniiHlrry  at  St.  lynisire. 

But  how  to  nit<'h  the  young  gentleman  t  (IM  Cartoui-lie  knew 
that,  vere  he  to  tell  liia  wMi  of  the  sehenie,  the  lulter  would  nevei' 
obey,  and,  therefore,  he  drtcnuineil  to  1»  very  eutmiim.  He  tohl 
'  Dominic  that  he  waa  alHmt  to  make  a  heavy  Inrgain  with  tlie 
bthent,  anil  shoviM  rn|uin!  a  witneiw  :  so  they  iti-iijH'd  itito  n  nirriiiitn 
together,  ami  dn)vc  uiisnHi)pi:tiiLgly  to  the  (die  St.  Hi'iiis.  Iliil, 
when  they  arrived  near  tin;  i-ouvent,  C(irt<iuehe  piiw  nevernl  »niiiiiiiiii 
figures  gathering  round  the  cuaeh,  nnd  felt  that  hin  d'H>iti  whs  walei]. 
However,  he  maile  tin  if  he  knew  niithing  of  tjin  eiinn|iirn<'y  ;  iiml 
the  carriage  drew  tip,  und  his  futlier  denrendiil,  nnrj,  hidditig  him 
wait  for  a  minute  in  the  eoo'h,  pmmrsed  t>i  return  to  liiiri. 
Cartouche  lookeil  out;  on  the  other  nide  of  the  wiiy  lialf-n-iloM-ri 
men  were  prieteil,  evidently  with  the  int^'ntion  iif  nrrexting  him. 

Cartonehe  now  pcrf'inne<l  a  great  nnd  relelirnt^'d  stroke  of  genius, 
which,  if  he  had  not  lieen  professionally  employe*!  in  the  moniiiii!, 
be  never  coold  have  CTeeiitcl.  He  had  in  his  jMieket  n  fiiei'e  of 
linen,  which  he  h^l  laid  hold  of  at  the  dorir  rif  siime  shoji,  arid  frrim 
which  he  quickly  t<tre  three  suitalile  atriiiex.  <>ne  he  (ImI  rournl 
hie  bnd,  after  the  fajibion  of  a  nightcap  ;  a  seeonrl  roiinil  h!s  waist, 
like  OD  apron  ;  and  with  the  thirl  he  eoverer]  his  hnt.  a  r'riind  rine, 
with  a  iar^  brim.  His  i-oat  and  his  periwig  he  left  l>ehind  him  in 
the  raniage ;  ami  when  he  stepped  out  from  it  fwhieh  he  did  with- 
oat  aflking  the  cnseliman  to  let  down  Che  steps),  he  hore  exactly  the 
Appearance  of  a  ennk'a  bi^  eanying  a  dish  ;  and  with  this  he  slippeil 
thniiigb  the  exempt*  quite  nnnmpeeted,  ami   bade  adieu    to  the 
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Lazamts  and  his  honest  father,  who  cnme  out  speedily  to  seek  him, 
Bad  was  Dot  a  little  annoyed  to  find  only  liie  eoat  and  wig. 

With  that  eoat  and  wig,  Cartouche  left  home,  father,  frienda, 
conscience,  remorse,  society,  behind  him.  He  discovered  (like  a 
great  number  of  other  philosophers  and  poets,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted rascally  actions)  that  the  world  was  all  going  wrong,  and  he 
quarrelled  with  it  outright.  One  of  the  first  storiea  told  of  the 
illustrioua  Cartouche,  when  he  became  profesBionally  and  openly  n 
robber,  reilounda  highly  to  his  credit,  and  shows  that  he  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  how  much  he  had  unproved 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years'  experience.  His  courage  ami 
ingenuity  were  vastly  admired  by  his  friends ;  so  much  so,  that, 
one  day,  the  captain  of  the  band  thought  fit  to  compliment  him, 
and  Towed  that  when  he  (the  captain)  died.  Cartouche  should 
infallibly  be  called  to  the  command-in -chief.  This  conversation,  fo 
flattering  tit  Cartouche,  was  carried  on  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
an  they  were  walking,  one  night,  on  the  quays  by  the  side  of  the 
Seine.  Cartouche,  when  tlie  captain  made  the  last  remark, 
bhishingly  protested  against  it,  and  pleaded  his  extreme  youth  as 
a  reason  why  his  comrades  could  never  put  entire  tnist  in  him. 
"  Psha,  man  ! "  said  the  captfun,  "  thy  youth  is  in  tliy  favour ; 
thou  wilt  live  only  the  longer  to  lead  thy  troops  to  victory.  A» 
for  strength,  bravery,  and  eunning,  wert  thou  as  old  as  Methuselah,' 
thou  eouldst  not  be  better  provided  than  thou  art  now,  at  eighteen." 
What  was  the  reply  of  Monsieur  Cartouche  1  He  anBwere<l,  not  by 
words,  but  by  actions.  Drawing  his  knife  from  his  girdle,  he 
instantly  dug  it  into  the  cnptfun'a  Icfl  side,  as  near  his  heart  as 
possible  :  and  then,  seizing  that  imprudent  commander,  precipitated 
liim  violently  into  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  to  keep  company  with 
the  gudgeons  and  river  goils.  When  he  returned  to  the  band,  and 
recounted  how  the  captain  bad  basely  attempted  to  assassinate  bim, 
and  how  he,  on  the  contrary,  had,  by  exertion  of  superior  skill, 
overcome  the  captain,  not  one  of  the  society  believed  a  wonl  of  liiR 
history ;  but  they  elected  him  captain  forthwith.  I  think  tin 
Excellency  Don  Kafoel  Maroto,  the  pacificator  of  Spain,  is  nn 
amiable  character,  for  whom  history  has  not  been  written  in  vain. 

Being  arrived  at  tliis  exalted  position,  there  is  no  end  of  the. 
feats  which  Cartouche  performed ;  and  his  band  reached  to  such  a 
pitch  of  glory,  that  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  thousand,  bstead  of 
a  hundred  of  them,  who  knows  but  that  a  new  and  popular  dynasty 
might  not  have  been  founded,  and  "  Louis  Dominic,  premier 
EmjwreiiT  des  Framjais,"  might  have  performed  innumerable  glorious 
actions,  and  fixed  himself  in  the  hearts  of  hie  people,  just  as  other 
monarchs  have  done,  a  hundred  years  afl«r  Oartoocbe's  death. 
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A  story  similar  to  the  above,  and  equally  moral,  la  that  of 

Cartouche,  who,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  robbed 

the  coche,  or  packet-boat,  from  Melun,  where  they  took  a  good 

quantity  of  booty, — making  the  passengers  lie  down  on  the  decks, 

and  rifling  them  at  leisure.     '*  This  money  will  be  but  very  little 

among  three,'*  whispered  Cartouche  to  his  neighbour,  as  the  three 

conquerors  were  making  merry  over  their  gains ;  "if  you  were  but 

to  pull  the  trigger  of  your  pistol  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 

comrade's  ear,  perhaps  it  might  go  off,  and  then  there  would  be  but 

two  of  us  to  share."      Strangely  enough,  as  Cartouche  said,  the 

pistol  did  go  off,  and  No.  3  perished.     "  Give  him  another  ball," 

said  Cartouche :  and  another  was  fired  into  him.     But  no  sooner 

had  Cartouche's  comrade  discharged  both  his  pistols,  tlian  Cartouche 

himself,   seized   with    a  furious    indignation,    drew   his :  "  Learn, 

monster,"  cried  he,  "not  to  be  so  greedy  of  gold,  and  perish,  the 

victim  of  thy  disloyalty  and  avarice !  "      So  Cartouche  slew  the 

second  robber ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  Europe  who  can  say  that 

the  latter  did  not  merit  well  his  punishment. 

I  could  fill  volumes,  and  not  mere  sheets  of  paper,  with  tales 
of  the  triumphs  of  Cartouche  and  his  band :  how  he  robbed  the 

Countess  of  0 ,  going  to  Dijon,  in  her  coach,  and  how  the 

Countess  fell  in  love  with  liim,  and  was  faithful  to  him  ever  after ; 
how,  when  the  lieutenant  of  police  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pistoles  to  any  man  who  would  bring  Cartouche  before  him,  a  noble 
Marquess,  in  a  coach  and  six,  drove  up  to  the  hotel  of  the  police ; 
and  the  noble  Marquess,  desiring  to  see  Monsieur  de  la  Keynie,  on 
matters  of  the  highest  moment,  alone,  the  latter  introduced  him  into 
his  private  cabinet ;  and  how,  when  there,  the  Marquess  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  long,  curiously  shaped  dagger :  "  Look  at  this,  Monsieur 
de  la  Reynie,"  said  he ;  "  this  dagger  is  poisoned  ! " 

**  Is  it  possible  1 "  said  M.  de  la  Reynie. 

"  A  prick  of  it  would  do  for  any  man,"  said  the  Marquess. 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  said  M.  de  la  Reynie. 

"I  do,  though;  and,  what  is  more,"  says  the  Marquess,  m  a 
terrible  voice,  "  if  you  do  not  instantly  lay  yourself  flat  on  the  ground, 
with  your  face  towards  it,  and  your  hands  crossed  over  your  back,  or 
if  you  make  the  slightest  noise  or  cry,  I  will  stick  this  poisoned 
dagger  between  your  ribs,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Cartouche  ! " 

At  the  sound  of  this  dreadful  name,  M.  de  la  Reynie  sunk  in- 
continently down  on  his  stomach,  and  submitted  to  be  carefully 
gagged  and  corded ;  after  which  Monsieur  Cartouche  laid  his  hands 
upon  aU  the  money  which  was  kept  in  the  lieutenant's  cabinet. 
AJas !  and  alas  !  many  a  stout  bailiff,  and  many  an  honest  fellow  of 
a  spy,  went,  for  that  day^  without  his  pay  and  his  victuals. 
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There  is  a  story  that  Cartouche  once  took  the  dtligCDce  to  Lille, 
and  found  in  It  a  certain  Ahb6  Potter,  who  was  full  of  iu'lignation 
against  thi§  nioriBter  of  a  Cartouche,  and  said  tiiat  when  he  went 
back  to  Paris,  wliich  he  proposed  to  do  in  about  a  fortnight,  he 
should  give  the  lieutenant  of  police  some  information,  whicli  would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  Bcoundrel's  capture.  But  poor  Pott«r  was 
disappointed  in  his  designs ;  for,  before  he  could  fulfil  them,  he  was 
made  the  victim  of  Cartouche's  cruelty, 

A  letter  came  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  to  state  that  Cartouche 
had  travelled  to  Lille,  in  company  with  the  Abb^  de  Potter,  of  that 
town ;  that,  on  the  reverend  gentleman's  return  towards  Paris, 
Cartouche  had  waylaid  him,  murdered  him,  taken  his  papers,  and 
would  como  to  Paris  himself,  bearing  the  name  and  clothes  of  the 
unfortuuate  Abbrf,  by  the  Lille  coach,  on  such  a  day.  The 
Lille  coach  arrived,  was  surrounded  by  police  agents ;  the  monster 
Cartouche  was  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  Abba's  guise.  He  was 
seised,  bound,  flung  into  prison,  brought  out  to  be  examined,  and, 
on  esamination,  found  to  be  no  other  than  the  AbM  Potter  himself! 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  thus  of  the  relaiations  of  great  men,  and  find 
them  coudeecending  to  joke  like  tlie  meanest  of  us. 

Another  diligence  adventure  is  recounted  of  the  famous  Cartouche. 
It  happened  that  he  met,  in  the  coach,  a  young  and  lovely  laily, 
clad  in  widow's  weeds,  and  bound  to  Paris,  with  a  couple  of  servants. 
The  poor  thing  was  the  widow  of  a  rich  old  gentleman  of  MorseilleB, 
and  WHS  going  to  the  capital  to  arrange  with  her  lawyers,  and  to 
settle  her  husband's  will  The  Count  de  Grinche  (for  so  her  fellow- 
passenger  was  called)  was  quite  as  candid  as  the  pretty  widow  liad 
beeu,  and  stated  that  lie  was  a  captiun  in  the  regiment  of  Nivemois ; 
that  he  was  going  to  Paris  to  buy  a  colonelcy,  which  his  relative-s, 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Prince  de  Montmorency,  the  Commandeur 
de  la  Tr^moille,  with  all  their  interest  at  Court,  could  not  fail  to 
procure  for  him.  To  be  short,  in  the  course  of  the  four  days' 
journey,  the  Count  Louis  Dominic  de  Grinche  played  his  canls  so 
well,  that  the  poor  little  widow  half  forgot  her  late  husband ;  and 
her  eyes  glistened  with  tears  as  the  Count  kissed  her  hand  at 
parting— at  parting,  he  hoped,  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Day  and  night  the  insinuating  Count  followed  her ;  and  when, 
.at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  UU-a-tHe,  he 
plunged,  one  morning,  suddenly  on  his  knees,  and  s^d,  "  Leonora, 
do  you  love  me?"  the  poor  thing  heaved  the  gentlest,  tenderest, 
sweetest  sigh-  in  the  world ;  and,  sinking  her  bhishing  heml  on  his 
shoulder,  whisjiered,  "  Oh,  Dominic,  je  t'aime  !  Ah  ! "  said  she, 
"  how  noble  is  it  of  my  Dominic  to  take  me  with  the  little  I  huvo, 
and  lie  so  rich  a  nobleman  I "     The  fact  is,  the  old  Baron's  titles 
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and  estates  had  passed  away  to  his  nephews ;  his  dowager  was  only 
left  with  three  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  rentes  sur  Vetat, — a 
handsome  sum,  but  nothing  to  compare  to  the  rent-roll  of  Count 
Dominic,  Count  de  la  Grinche,  Seigneur  de  la  Haute  Pigre,  Baron 
de  la  Bigome;  he  had  estates  and  wealth  which  might  authorise 
him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  duchess,  at  least. 

The  unfortunate  widow  never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  cruel 
trick  that  was  about  to  be  played  on  her ;  and,  at  the  request  of 
her  affianced  husband,  sold  out  her  motiey,  and  realised  it  in  gold, 
to  be  made  over  to  him  on  the  day  when  the  contract  was  to  be 
signed.  The  day  arrived ;  and,  acconling  to  the  custom  in  France, 
the  relations  of  both  parties  attended.  The  widow's  relatives, 
though  respectable,  were  not  of  the  first  nobility,  being  chiefly 
persons  of  the  Jtnnnre  or  the  robe :  there  was  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Arras,  and  his  lady ;  a  farmer-general ;  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  Paris  ;  and  other  such  grave  and  respectable  people.  As  for 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la  Grinche,  he  was  not  Ixjund  for  names ; 
and,  having  the  whole  peerage  to  choose  from,  brought  a  host  of 
Montmorencies,  Crd<juis,  De  la  Tours,  and  Guises  at  his  back. 
His  homme  d'affaires  brought  his  papers  in  a  sack,  and  displayed 
the  plans  of  his  estates,  an<l  the  titles  of  his  glorious  ancestry. 
The  widow's  lawyers  had  her  money  in  sacks ;  and  between  the 
gold  on  the  one  side,  and  the  panilinients  on  the  other,  lay  the 
contract  which  was  to  make  the  widow's  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  the  projicrty  of  the  Count  de  Grinche.  The  Coiyit  de  la 
Grinche  was  just  alx»ut  to  sign  ;  when  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
stepping  up  to  him,  said,  "  Captain,  do  you  know  who  the  President 
of  the  Court  of  Arras,  yonder,  is?  It  is  oM  Manasseh,  the  fence, 
of  Brussels.  I  pawned  a  gold  watch  to  him,  which  I  8tole  from 
Cadogan,  when  I  was  with  Malbrook's  anny  in  Flanders." 

Here  the  Due  de  la  Roche  Guyou  came  forward,  very  much 
alanue<i.  "  R\m  me  tlirough  the  body  !  "  said  his  Grace,  "  but  the 
Comptroller-generars  lady,  there,  is  no  other  than  that  old  hag  of 

a  Mar;i:oton    who   keeps   the "     Here    the  Due  de  la  Roche 

Guvon's  voice  fell. 

■r 

Cartouche  sinileil  graciously,  and  walked  up  to  the  table.  He 
t4^iok  np  r»ne  of  the  widow's  fifteen  thousand  gold  pieces ; — it  was 
as  pretty  a  bit  of  coj)per  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  "  My  <leiir," 
saiil  he  polit<jly,  "  there  is  some  mistake  here,  and  this  business 
liad  better  stop." 

**  Count  I  "  gaj^ped  the  poor  widow. 

"  Count  Ixj  hanged  I "  answered  the  bridegroom  sternly ;  "  my 
luime  is  Cartouche  ! " 


OJf  SOME  FRENCH  FASHIONABLE  NOVELS: 

WITH  A  PLEA   FOK  SOICAIICES  til  OEHSBAL 


THERE  is  an  old  story  of  a  Spanish  Court-painter,  who,  being 
pressed  for  money,  and  having  received  a  piece  of  damask, 
wiiich  he  was  to  wear  in  a  State  procession,  pawned  the 
damask,  and  appearcii,  at  the  show,  dressed  out  in  some  very  fine 
sheets  of  paper,  which  lie  had  painted  so  as  exactly  to  resemble 
silk.  Nay,  his  coat  looked  bo  much  richer  than  the  doubleta  of  all 
the  rest,  that  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  whose  honour  the  procession 
was  given,  remarked  tlic  painter,  and  so  his  deceit  was  found  out. 

I  have  oflcn  thought  that,  in  respect  of  sham  and  real  histories, 
a  similar  fact  may  be  noticed ;  the  sham  story  appearing  a  great 
deal  mora  agreeable,  life-like,  and  natural  than  the  true  one :  and 
all  who,  from  laziness  as  well  as  i>rinciple,  are  inclined  to  follow 
the  easy  and  comfortable  study  of  novclB,  may  console  themselves 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  studj-ing  matters  quite  as  important 
as  history,  and  that  their  favourite  duodecimos  are  as  instructive 
aa  the  biggest  quartos  in  the  world. 

If  then,  ladies,  the  bigwigs  begin  to  sneer  at  the  couise  of 
oiir  studies,  calling  our  darling  romances  foolish,  trivial,  nosiouB 
to  the  mind,  encrvatorB  of  intellect,  &thers  of  idleness,  and  what 
not,  let  us  at  once  take  a  high  groimd,  and  say, — Oo  you  to  your 
own  employments,  and  to  such  dull  studies  as  you  fancy  ;  go  and  bob 
for  triangles,  from  the  Pons  Aainorum ;  go  enjoy  your  dull  black- 
draughts  of  metaphysics ;  go  fumble  over  history  books,  and  dissert 
upon  Herodotus  and  Livy ;  our  histories  are,  perhaps,  aa  true  as 
yours  ]  our  drink  is  the  brisk  sparkling  champa^e  drink,  from 
the  presses  of  Colbum,  Bcntley,  &  Co.  j  our  walks  are  over  such 
sunshiny  pleasure-grounds  as  Scott  and  Shakspcare  have  laid  out 
lor  lis ;  and  if  our  dwellings  are  castles  in  the  air,  we  find  them 
excessively  splendid  and  commodious  ;— be  not  you  envious  because 
you  have  no  wings  to  fly  tliither.  Let  the  bigwigs  despise  us ; 
such  contempt  of  their  neighltours  is  the  custom  of  all  borbaroua 
tribes;  witness,  the  learned  Chinese:  Tippoo  Sultauu  declared  that 
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there  were  not  in  all  Europe  ten  thousand  men :  the  Sclavonic  hordes, 
it  is  said,  so  entitled  themselyes  from  a  word  in  their  jargon  which 
signifies  ''  to  speak  " ;  the  ruffians  imagining  that  they  had  a  mono- 
jpoly  of  this  agreeable  faculty,  and  that  all  other  nations  were  dumb. 

Not  so:  others  may  be  deaf;  but  tlic  novelist  has  a  loud, 
eloquent,  instructive  language,  though  his  enemies  may  despise  or 
deny  it  ever  so  much.  What  is  more,  one  could,  perhaps,  meet 
the  stoutest  historian  on  his  own  ground,  and  argue  with  him ; 
showing  that  sham  histories  were  much  truer  than  real  histories ; 
which  are,  in  fact,  mere  contemptible  catalogues  of  names  and  places, 
that  can  have  no  moral  effect  upon  the  reader. 

As  thus : — 

Julius  Csesar  beat  Pompey,  at  Pharsalia. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  beat  Marshal  Tallard,  at  Blenheim. 

The  Constable  of  Bourbon  beat  Francis  the  First,  at  Pavia. 

And  what  have  we  here  1 — so  many  names,  simply.  Suppose  Phar- 
ealia  had  been,  at  that  mysterious  period  when  names  were  given, 
called  Pavia ;  and  that  Julius  Caesar's  family  name  had  been  John 
Churchill ; — the  fact  would  have  stood,  in  history,  thus : — 

"  Pompey  ran  away  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Pavia." 

And  why  not  ? — we  should  have  been  just  as  wise.  Or  it  might 
be  stated,  that — 

"  The  tenth  legion  charged  the  French  infantry  at  Blenheim ; 
and  Csesar,  writing  home  to  his  mamma,  said,  ^Madame,  tout  est 
perdu  fors  Thonneur.' " 

What  a  contemptible  science  this  is,  then,  about  which  quartos 
are  written,  and  sixty-volumed  Biographies  Uuiverselles,  and  Liird- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedias,  and  the  like !  the  facts  are  nothing  in 
it,  the  names  everything ;  and  a  gentleman  might  as  well  improve 
his  mind  by  learning  Walker's  "  Gazetteer,"  or  getting  by  h^irt  a 
fifty-years-old  edition  of  the  "  Court  Guide." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  historians,  let  us  come  to  the  point 
in  question — the  novelists. 


On  the  title-page  of  these  volumes  the  reader  has,  doubtless, 
remarked,  that  among  the  pieces  intnxluced,  some  are  announced 
as  '* copies"  and  ^'compositions."      Many  of  ^e  histories  have, 

€ 
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accordingly,  been  neatly  stolen  from  the  collections  of  French 
authors  (and  mutilated,  acconling  to  the  old  saying,  so  that  their 
owners  should  not  know  them) ;  and,  for  compositions,  we  intend 
to  favour  the  public  with  some  studies  of  French  modern  works, 
that  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
English  public. 

Of  such  works  there  appear  many  hundreds  yearly,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  French  catalogues ;  but  the  writer  has  not  so  much 
to  do  with  works  political,  philosophical,  historical,  metaphysical, 
scientifical,  theological,  as  with  those  for  which  he  has  been  putting 
forward  a  plea — novels,  namely ;  on  which  he  h&s  expanded  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  study.  And  passing  from  novels  in  general  to 
French  novels,  let  us  confess,  with  much  humiliation,  that  we 
borrow  from  these  stories  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  of  French 
society  than  from  our  own  personal  obsensation  we  ever  can  hope 
to  gain :  for,  let  a  gentleman  who  has  dwelt  two,  four,  or  ten  years 
in  Paris  (and  has  not  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
book,  when  three  weeks  are  sufficient) — let  an  English  gentleman 
say,  at  the  end  of  any  given  period,  how  much  he  knows  of  French 
society,  how  many  French  houses  he  lias  entered,  and  how  many 
French  friends  he  has  made  ? — He  has  ei^oyed,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  say — 

At  the  English  Ambassador's,  so  many  soirees. 

At  houses  to  which  he  has  brought  letters,  so  many  tea-parties. 

At  Caf^s,  so  many  dinners. 

At  French  private  houses,  say  three  dinners,  and  very  lucky  too. 

He  has,  we  say,  seen  an  immense  number  of  wax  candles,  cups 
of  tea,  glasses  of  orgeat,  and  French  people,  in  best  clothes,  eiyoying 
the  same ;  but  intimacy  there  is  none ;  we  see  but  the  outsides  of 
the  people.  Year  by  year  we  live  in  France,  and  grow  grey,  and 
see  no  more.  We  play  dearth  with  Monsieur  de  Trifle  every  night ; 
but  what  know  we  of  the  heart  of  the  man — of  the  inward  ways, 
thoughts,  and  customs  of  Trifle  ?  If  we  have  good  legs,  and  love 
the  amusement,  we  dance  with  Countess  Flicflac,  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  ever  since  the  Peace :  and  how  for  are  we  advanced 
in  acquaintance  with  her  since  we  first  twirled  her  round  a  room  ? 
We  know  her  velvet  gown,  and  her  diamonds  (about  three-fourths 
of  them  are  sham,  by  the  way) ;  we  know  her  smiles,  and  her 
simpers,  and  her  rouge — but  no  more :  she  may  turn  into  a  kitchen 
wench  at  twelve  on  Thursday  night,  for  aught  we  know;  her 
voitwre,  a  pumpkin ;  and  her  gtM^  so  many  rats :  but  the  real, 
rougeless,  intifiie  Flicflac^  we  know  not.     This  privilege  is  granted 
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to  no  Englishman :  we  may  understand  the  French  language  as 
well  as  Monsieur  de  Levizac,  but  never  can  penetrate  into  Flicflac's 
confidence :  our  ways  are  not  her  ways ;  our  manners  of  thinking 
not  hers ;  when  we  say  a  good  thing,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
we  are  wondrous  lucky  and  pleased ;  Flicflac  will  trill  you  off  fifty 
in  ten  minutes,  and  wonder  at  the  betUe  of  the  Briton,  who  has 
never  a  word  to  say.  We  are  married,  and  have  fourteen  children, 
and  would  just  as  soon  make  love  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  to  any 
one  but  our  own  wife.  If  you  do  not  make  love  to  Flicflac,  fix)m 
the  day  after  her  marriage  to  the  day  she  reaches  sixty,  she  thinks 
you  a  fool.  We  won't  play  at  ^cart^  with  Trifle  on  Simday  nights ; 
and  are  seen  walking,  about  one  o'clock  (accompanied  by  fourteen 
red-haired  children,  with  fourteen  gleaming  pniyer-books),  away 
from  the  church.  "  Grand  Dieu  ! "  cries  Trifle,  "  is  that  man  mad  ? 
He  won't  play  at  cards  on  a  Sunday ;  he  goes  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  :  he  has  fourteen  children  !  " 

Was  ever  Frenchman  known  to  do  likewise?  Pass  we  on  to 
our  argument,  which  is,  that  with  our  English  notions  and  moral 
and  physical  constitution,  it  is  quite  imi)ossible  that  we  should 
become  intimate  with  our  brisk  neighbours ;  and  when  such  authors 
as  Lady  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  having  frequented  a  certain 
number  of  tea-jmrties  in  the  French  capital,  begin  to  prattle  about 
French  manners  and  men — with  all  respect  for  the  talents  of  those 
ladies,  we  do  believe  their  information  not  to  be  worth  a  sixpence : 
they  spejik  to  us,  not  of  men,  but  of  tea-parties.  Tea-parties  are 
the  same  all  the  world  over;  with  the  exception  that,  with  the 
French,  there  are  more  lights  and  prettier  dresses ;  and  with  us  a 
mighty  deal  more  tea  in  the  pot. 

There  is,  however,  a  cheap  and  delightful  way  of  travelling,  that 
a  man  may  perform  in  his  easy-chair,  without  expense  of  passports 
or  post-boys.  On  the  wings  of  a  novel,  from  the  next  circulating 
library,  he  sends  his  imagination  a-gadding,  and  gains  acquaintance 
with  people  and  manners  whom  he  could  not  hope  otherwise  to 
know.  Twopence  a  volume  bears  us  whithersoever  we  will — back 
to  Ivanhoe  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  to  Waverley  and  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, along  with  Walter  Scott ;  up  to  the  heights  of  fashion  with 
the  charming  enchanters  of  the  silver-fork  school;  or,  better  still, 
to  the  snug  inn-parlour,  or  the  jovial  tap-room,  with  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  faithful  Sancho  Weller.  I  am  sure  that  a  man  who,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  should  sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  our 
time,  would  do  wrong  to  put  that  great  contemporary  history  of 
"  Pickwick  "  aside  as  a  frivolous  work.  It  contains  true  character 
under  false  names ;  and,  like  '*  Roderick  Random,"  an  inferior  work, 
and  '^  Tom  Jones "  (one  that  is  immeasurably  superior),  gives  us  a 
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better  idea  of  the  state  and  ways  of  tlie  people  than  one  could 
gather  from  any  more  pompous  or  authentic  hietoriefl. 

We  have,  therefore,  introduced  into  these  volumes  one  of  two 
short  reviews  of  Frencli  fiction  writers,  of  particular  clasaes,  whoee 
Paris  sketches  may  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  manneni  in  that 
capital.  If  not  original,  at  least  the  drawings  are  accurate ;  for  aa 
a  Frenchman  might  have  lived  a  thousand  years  in  England,  aurl 
never  could  have  written  "  Pickwick,"  an  Englishman  cannot  hope 
to  give  a  good  description  of  the  inward  thonghtfi  and  ways  of  hia 
neighbours. 

To  a  person  inclined  to  study  theee,  in  that  light  and  amusing 
fashion  in  which  the  novelist  treats  them,  let  us  recommend  the 
works  of  a  new  writer.  Monsieur  de  Bernard,  who  has  painted 
actual  manners,  without  those  monstrous  and  terrible  exaggerations 
in  which  late  French  writers  have  indulged ;  and  who,  if  he 
occasionally  wounds  tlie  English  seoHe  of  propriety  (as  what  French 
man  or  woman  alive  will  noti),  docs  so  more  by  slighting  than  by 
outraging  it,  as,  with  their  laboured  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of 
imaginable  wickedness,  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  press  have  done. 
M.  de  Bernard's  characters  are  men  and  women  of  genteel  society — 
rascals  enough,  but  living  in  no  state  of  convulsive  crimes ;  and  we 
follow  him  in  his  lively  malicious  account  of  their  manners,  without 
risk  of  lighting  upon  any  such  horrors  as  Balzac  or  Dumas  has 
provided  for  us. 

Let  us  give  an  instance :- — it  is  from  the  amusing  novel  called 
"  Lee  Ailes  d'IcAre,"  and  contains  what  is  to  us  quite  a  new  picture 
of  a  French  fashionable  rogue.  The  fashions  will  change  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  rogue,  of  course,  with  them.  Let  us  catch  this 
delightful  fellow  ere  he  flies.  It  ia  impossible  to  sketch  the  char- 
acter in  a  more  sparkling,  gentlemanlike  way  than  M.  de  Bernard's; 
but  such  light  things  are  very  ditBcult  of  translation,  and  the  sparkle 
sadly  evaporates  during  the  process  of  decanting. 

A    FRENCH    FASHIONABLE   LETTER 

"Mr  DEAR  Victor, — It  is  six  in  the  morning:  I  have  just 
come  from  the  English  Ambasaodor's  ball,  and  as  my  plans  for  the 
day  do  not  admit  of  my  sleeping,  I  write  you  a  hnc;  for,  at  this 
moment,  saturated  as  I  am  with  the  enchantments  of  a  feiry  night, 
all  other  pleasures  would  be  too  wearisome  to  keep  me  awake, 
except  that  of  conversing  with  you.  Indeed,  were  I  not  to  write 
to  you  now,  when  should  I  find  the  possibility  of  doing  sol  Time 
flies  here  with  such  a  frightful  rapidity,  my  pleasures  and  my  a&irs 
whirl  onwards  together  in  such  a  torrentuous  galopade,  that  I  am 
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compelled  to  seize  occasion  by  the  forelock ;  for  each  moment  has 
its  imperious  employ  Do  not  then  accuse  me  of  negligence  :  if  my 
correspondence  has  not  always  that  regularity  which  I  would  fain 
give  it,  attribute  the  fault  solely  to  the  whirlwind  in  which  I  live, 
and  which  carries  me  hither  and  thither  at  its  will. 

"However,  you  are  not  the  only  person  with  whom  I  am 
behindhand :  I  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  are  one  of 
a  very  numerous  and  fashionable  company,  to  whom,  towards  the 
discharge  of  my  debts,  I  propose  to  consecrate  four  hours  to-<lay. 
I  give  you  the  preference  to  all  the  world,  even  to  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  San  Severino,  a  delicious  Italian,  whom,  for  my  special 
happiness,  I  met  last  summer  at  the  Waters  of  Aix.  I  have  also  a 
most  important  negotiation  to  conclude  with  one  of  our  Princes  of 
Finance :  but  n'imparU,  I  commence  with  thee :  friendship  before 
love  or  money — friendship  before  everything.  My  despatches  con- 
cluded, I  am  engaged  to  ride  with  the  Marquis  de  Grigneure,  the 
Comte  de  Castijars  and  Lord  Cobham,  in  ortler  that  we  may  re- 
cover, for  a  breakfast  at  the  Rocher  dc  Cancale  that  Grigneure  has 
lost,  the  appetite  which  wc  all  of  us  so  cruelly  abused  last  night  at 
the  Ambassador's  gala.  On  my  honour,  my  dear  fellow,  everybody 
was  of  a  caprice  prestigieux  an<i  a  comfortable  viirobolanU  Fancy, 
for  a  banquet-hall,  a  Royal  orangery  hung  with  w^hite  damask ;  the 
boxes  of  the  shrubs  transfonned  into  so  many  sideboards;  lights 
gleaming  through  the  foliage ;  and,  for  guests,  the  loveliest  womefl 
and  most  brilliant  cavaliers  of  Paris.  Orleans  and  Nemours  were 
there,  dancing  and  eating  like  simple  mortals.  In  a  word,  Albion 
did  the  thing  very  handsomely,  and  I  acconl  it  my  esteem. 

"Here  I  pause,  to  call  for  my  valet-<le-chambre,  and  call  for 
tea ;  for  my  head  is  heavy,  and  I've  no  time  for  a  headache.  In 
serving  me,  this  rascal  of  a  Fr^d^ric  has  broken  a  cup,  true  Japan, 
upon  my  honour — the  rogue  does  nothing  else.  Yesterday,  for 
instance,  did  he  not  thump  me  prodigiously,  by  letting  fall  a  goblet, 
after  Cellini,  of  which  the  carving  alone  cost  me  three  hundred 
francs  ?  I  must  positively  put  the  wretch  out  of  doors,  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  my  furniture ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Eneas,  an 
audacious  young  negro,  in  whom  wisdom  hath  not  w^aited  for  years 
— Eneas,  my  groom,  I  say,  will  probably  be  elevated  to  the  post  of 
valet-de-chambre.  But  where  was  I  ]  I  think  I  was  specking  to 
you  of  an  oyster  brcakfest,  to  which,  on  our  return  from  the  Park 
(du  Bois),  a  company  of  pleasant  rakes  are  invited.  After  quitting 
Borel's,  we  propose  to  adjourn  to  the  Barri^re  du  Combat,  where 
Lord  Cobham  proposes  to  try  some  bull-dogs,  which  he  has  brought 
over  from  England — one  of  these,  O'Connell  (Lord  Cobham  is  a 
Tory),  has  a  &ce  in  which  I  place  much  confidence :  I  liave  a  bet 
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«f  t«o  louia  with  Oastijan  on  the  etrenfrtli  of  h.  Aflcr  tbe  fight) 
m  shall  nwke  our  accustomed  appe&miM  at  the  'C«M  de  Pads' 
(the  only  place,  hy  tbe  v»;,  vLeir  a  man  vbo  reqiecU  himeelf 
tOMj  he  aeen), — «iid  then  away  vith  frotrks  and  Rpora,  and  cm  vith 
our  dr«eB-coate  for  the  rest  of  tbe  evtsajig.  Is  the  firet  place,  I 
■hall  go  dose  for  a  oonple  of  houn  at  the  Opna,  irbere  my  presence 
u  iodiqieDBable ;  for  Goralie,  a  channing  creature,  passes  this  even- 
ing from  tbe  rank  of  the  rait  to  that  of  the  tigtrA,  in  t.  j>a»-<U-troit, 
Mtd  our  box  patronises  her.  After  tbe  Opera,  I  must  show  my 
&oe  at  two  or  three  *alotu  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Honor^ ;  and 
having  thus  performed  my  duties  to  the  world  of  &fihion,  I  return 
to  the  exercise  of  my  ri^'bts  as  a  raejuher  of  tbe  Camiral.  At  two 
oVluck  all  (he  world  meet«  at  tbe  Theatre  Ventadour ;  lions  and 
tigeni  -  tJie  wLole  of  our  menagerie,  will  lie  prfsent  Evo^  !  off  we 
go '.  T'larint;  and  bounding;  Bacclianal  and  Satumal ;  'tia  agreed 
that  we  shall  be  everything  that  is  low.  To  conclude,  we  sup 
witJi  (^astjjars,  tbe  most  'furiously  dishevelled'  orgy  that  ever 
wa»  known." 

The  rent  of  the  letter  is  on  matters  of  finance,  equally  curioua 
anil  iiwtructive.  But  pause  we  for  the  present,  to  consider  the 
fimliiiniable  jKirt :  and  caricature  as  it  is,  we  have  an  accurate 
lAftitiK  of  the  actual  French  dandy.  BeU,  breakfasts,  riding, 
'ilJriijerK  at  tbe  "Cafi!  ilc  Paris,"  and  delirious  Carnival  balls:  tbe 
■iijiiiiil  K'"^  tlir<)U;(li  all  such  frantic  plcuHurca  at  the  season  that 
linivli's  \*'\\t.  lie  luiit  a  wonUrous  respect  for  English  "geutlc- 
riii^n  Miii.rtwHeii  "  ;  lie  ituitates  their  clubs— their  love  of  horeeflesb  : 
111)  ''iiIIh  Imh  iMilel'rcniur  a  fcroom,  wears  blue  bird's-eye  neckcloths, 
it|HirtJi  Ilia  phik  nut  hunting,  rides  steeplccbaacs,  and  bos  bis  Jockey 
lljiili.  Thii  "tigiTH  and  lions"  alludcil  to  in  tbe  report  have  been 
ImrriiwiHl  n'oiii  uiir  own  country,  ami  a  great  compliment  is  it  to 
M'liisiinir  d<i  lleninnl,  tbu  writer  of  the  above  amuBing  sketch,  that 
III!  liiiN  iiirh  u  kriiiwlnlgii  of  English  names  and  things,  as  to  give  a 
Tory  Inrd  tlui  dii'iiut  title  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  to  coll  bis  dog 
ll'Hiimiell.  I'aul  dn  K<N:k  rolls  an  English  nobleman,  in  one  of 
III*  last  iioviOh,  /.lift/  iioulingrog,  and  appears  vastly  delighted  at 
tliH  VKi'lHlmlllrudnoftlie  title. 

Fur  tliti  "ruiilssonu-ntaotbondiBaements,  boccbanaleetsatunu^e, 
gabip  inl'nrnal,  rondti  ilu  sabbat,  tout  lo  trcmbtement,"  these  words 
give  a  uumt  etuar,  uutmnalutablo  iiloa  of  the  Carnival  ball.  A  eight 
iimni  hidvoua  nan  hardly  strike  a  man's  eye.  I  was  present  at  one 
wlinni  ihn  four  thousand  guests  wbirle<l  screaming,  reeling,  roaring, 
out  (if  tho  ballnMin  In  the  Rue  St  Honor6,  and  tore  down  to  the 
ooluniD  In  the  Place  VendOme,  round  which  they  went  shrieking 
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their  own  music,  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  so  tore  madly  back 
again.  Let  a  man  go  alone  to  such  a  place  of  amusement,  and  the 
sight  for  him  is  perfectly  terrible :  the  horrid  frantic  gaiety  of  the 
place  puts  him  in  mind  more  of  the  merriment  of  demons  than  of 
men :  bang,  bang,  drums,  trumpets,  chairs,  pistol-shots,  pour  out 
of  the  orchestra,  which  seems  as  mad  as  the  dancers;  whi2z,  a 
whirlwind  of  paint  and  patches,  all  the  costumes  under  the  sun, 
all  the  ranks  in  the  empire,  all  the  he  and  she  scoundrels  of  the 
c*apital,  writhetl  and  twiste<l  together,  nish  by  you.  If  a  man 
falls,  woe  be  to  him  :  two  thousand  screaming  menads  go  trampling 
over  his  carcass ;  they  have  neither  |K)wer  nor  will  to  stop. 

A  set  of  Malays  dnmk  with  bhang  and  nmning  amuck,  a 
company  of  howling  dervishes,  may  possibly,  in  oiu*  own  day,  go 
through  similar  frantic  vagaries;  but  I  doubt  if  any  civilised 
European  peojile  but  the  French  would  permit  and  enjoy  such 
scenes.  Yet  our  neighbours  see  little  shame  in  them ;  and  it  is  very 
true  that  men  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  here  congregate  and  give 
themselves  up  to  the  disgusting  worship  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

From  the  dandy  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  "  Caf<^  Anglais,"  let 
us  turn  to  the  dandy  of  "  Flicoteau's "  and  the  Pays  Latin — the 
Paris  student,  whose  exploits  among  the  grisettes  are  so  celebrated, 
and  whose  fierce  republicanism  keeps  gendarmes  for  ever  on  the  alert. 
The  following  is  M.  de  Bernard's  description  of  him  : — 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  Dambergeac  when  we  were  students 
at  the  Ecole  de  Droit ;  we  lived  in  the  same  Hotel  on  the  Place  du 
Panth^n.  No  doubt,  madam,  you  have  oc(5asionally  met  little 
children  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and,  to  this  end,  clothed  in  white 
raiment  from  head  to  foot :  my  friend  Dambergeac  had  received  a 
different  consecration.  His  father,  a  great  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 
had  determined  that  his  son  should  bear  into  the  world  a  sign  of 
indelible  republicanism ;  so,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  god- 
mother and  the  parish  curate,  Dambergeac  was  christened  by  the 
pagan  name  of  Harmo<lius.  It  was  a  kind  of  moral  tricolour 
cockade,  which  the  child  was  to  bear  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
all  the  revolutions  to  come.  Under  such  influences,  my  friend's 
character  began  to  develop  itself,  and,  fired  by  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  his  native  place,  MarseiUes, 
he  grew  up  to  have  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  grand  liberality 
of  politics,  which  were  at  their  height  when  first  I  made  hiB 
acquaintance. 

**  He  was  then  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  with  a  tall  slim  figure, 
a  broad  chest,  and  a  flaming  black  eye,  out  of  all  which  personal 
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charms  he  knew  how  to  Oraw  tlie  most  advantage ;  antl  though  his 
coetume  was  such  as  StAub  niiglit  probably  have  criticised,  he 
had,  neTerthelcaa,  a  style  [leculiar  to  liimself— to  himself  and  the 
students,  among  whom  lie  whs  the  leailer  of  the  fashion.  A  tight 
black  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  ueross  the  chest,  set  off  that 
part  of  his  peraon ;  a  iow -crowned  liat,  with  a  voluminous  rim,  cast 
solemn  shadows  over  a  countenance  bronzed  by  a  southern  sun  :  he 
wore,  at  one  time,  enormous  flowing  black  locks,  which  he  sacri- 
fice<I  pitilessly,  however,  and  adopted  a  Brutus,  as  being  more 
Tevolutionai^ ;  finally,  he  carried  an  enormous  club,  that  was  his 
code  and  digest :  in  like  maimer,  De  Retz  used  to  carry  a  stiletto 
in  his  pocket,  by  way  of  a  breviary. 

"  Although  of  different  ways  of  thinking  iu  politics,  certain 
sympathies  of  chatnotcr  and  conduct  united  Dambergeac  and  myself, 
and  we  si>eedily  bcoame  close  friends.  I  don't  think,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  three  years'  reaidenee,  Dambergeac  ever  went  through 
a  single  course  of  lectures.  For  the  examinations,  he  trusted  to 
luck,  and  to  his  own  facility,  which  wns  prodigious:  as  for  honours, 
he  never  aimeil  at  them,  but  was  content  to  do  exactly  as  little  as 
was  necessary  for  liim  to  gain  his  degree.  In  like  manner  he  sedu- 
lously avoided  those  horrible  circulating  libraries,  where  daily  ore 
seen  to  congregate  the  'reading  men'  of  our  schools.  But,  in 
revenge,  there  was  not  a  milliner's  shop,  or  a  liiigere't,  in  all  our 
Quartier  Latin,  which  he  did  not  industriously  frequent,  and  of 
which  he  was  not  the  oracle.  Nay,  it  was  snid  that  his  victories 
were  not  eonlino)  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  ;  reports  did  occasion- 
ally come  to  us  of  fabulous  adventures  by  him  accomplished  in  the 
far  regions  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevonl  Poissonnibre. 
Such  recitals  were,  for  us  less  favoured  mortals,  like  tales  of  Bacchus 
conquering  in  the  East ;  they  excited  our  ambition,  but  not  our 
jealousy  ;  for  tlie  Bui)eriority  of  Harmodius  was  acknowledged  by  us 
all,  and  we  never  thought  of  a  rivalry  with  him.  No  man  ever 
cantered  a  hack  through  the  Champs  Etys^  with  such  elegant 
assurance  ;  no  man  ever  nuule  such  a  mussacre  of  dolls  at  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery ;  or  won  you  a  rubber  at  billiards  with  more  easy  grace  ; 
or  thundered  out  a  couplet  of  B^ranger  with  such  a  roaring  melodious 
bass.  He  was  the  monarch  of  the  Prado  in  winter :  in  summer  of 
the  Ohaumifere  and  Mont  Pamaase.  Not  a  frequenter  of  tliose 
fashionable  places  of  entertainment  showed  a  more  amiable  laitter- 
aller  in  the  dance — that  peculiar  danee  at  which  gcndarmce  think 
proper  to  blush,  and  which  squeamish  society  has  banished  from 
her  salons.  In  a  word,  Harmodius  was  the  prince  of  mauvaU- 
tvjtti,  a  youth  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  Qottingea  and  Jena, 
and  aH  the  eminent  graces  of  his  own  country. 
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'^Besides  dissipation  and  gallantry,  our  friend  had  one  other 
vast  and  absorbing  occupation — politics,  namely :  in  which  he  was 
afl  turbulent  and  enthusiastic  as  in  pleasure.  La  Patrit  was  his 
idol,  his  heaven,  his  nightmare ;  by  day  he  spouted,  by  night  he 
dreamed,  of  his  country.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  his  coiffure  k  la 
Sylla;  need  I  mention  his  pipe,  his  meerschaum  pipe,  of  which 
General  Foy's  head  was  the  bowl ;  his  handkerchief  with  the  Charte 
printed  thereon ;  and  his  celebrated  tricolour  braces,  which  kept  the 
rallying  sign  of  his  country  ever  close  to  his  heart  ]  Besides  these 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  sedition,  he  had  inward  and  secret 
plans  of  revolution :  he  belonged  to  clubs,  frequented  associations, 
read  the  Corutitutionnel  (Liberals,  in  those  days,  swore  by  the 
Constituiiojinel),  harangued  peers  and  deputies  who  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country ;  and  if  death  happened  to  fall  on  such,  and 
the  ConJttitutionnel  declared  their  merit,  Harmodius  was  the  very 
first  to  attend  their  obsequies,  or  to  set  his  shoulder  to  their  coffins. 

"  Such  were  his  tastes  and  passions :  his  antipathies  were  not 
less  lively.  He  detested  three  things :  a  Jesuit,  a  gendarme,  and  a 
claqueur  at  a  theatre.  At  tliis  period,  missionaries  were  rife  about 
Paris,  and  endeavoured  to  re-illume  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  by 
public  preachings  in  the  churches.  *  IniUmes  j^suites ! '  woidd 
Harmodius  exclaim,  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  toleration,  tolerated 
nothing;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  philosophers  like  himself, 
would  attend  with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  meetings  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen.  But,  instead  of  a  contrite  heart,  Harmodius 
only  brought  the  abomination  of  desolation  into  their  sanctuary. 
A  perpetual  fire  of  fulminating  balls  would  bang  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  faithful ;  odours  of  impure  asafcetida  would  mingle  with 
the  fumes  of  the  incense ;  and  wicked  drinking  choruses  would  rise 
up  along  with  the  holy  canticles,  in  hideous  dissonance,  reminding 
one  of  the  old  orgies  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason. 

"  His  hatred  of  the  gendarmes  was  equally  ferocious :  and  as 
for  the  claqueurs,  woe  be  to  them  when  Harmodius  was  in  the  pit ! 
They  knew  him,  and  trembled  before  him,  like  the  earth  before 
Alexander ;  and  his  famous  war-cry,  '  La  Carte  au  chapeau  !  *  was 
80  much  dreaded,  that  the  *  entrepreneurs  de  succ^  dramatiques' 
demanded  twice  as  much  to  do  the  Odeon  Theatre  (which  we 
students  and  Harmodius  frequented),  as  to  applaud  at  any  other 
place  of  amusement :  and,  indeed,  their  double  pay  was  hardly 
gained ;  Harmodius  taking  care  that  they  should  earn  the  most  of 
it  imder  the  benches." 

This  passage,  with  which  we  have  taken  some  liberties,  will  give 
the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  reckless,  jovial,  turbulent  Paris 
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student,  than  any  with  which  a  foreigner  eould  furnish  him :  the 
grisette  IB  his  heroine  ;  and  dear  old  Bi?nin^'er,  the  cyoic-epicurean, 
baa  celebrated  him  and  her  in  the  most  delightful  vcrBea  in  the 
world.  Of  these  we  may  have  occasion  to  eay  a  wonl  or  two  anon. 
Meanwhile  let  us  follow  Moneieur  de  Bernard  in  iiis  amusing 
descriptions  of  bis  countrymen  BOmewhat  farther ;  and,  having  Grcn 
how  Dambergeac  was  a  ferocious  republican,  l)eiug  a  bachelur,  let 
us  see  how  age,  sense,  and  a  little  government  pay — the  great  agent 
of  conveisions  in  Fiance — nay,  in  England — has  reduced  him  to  be 
■  pompous,  quiet,  loyal  supporter  of  the  ju»t«  miliea :  his  former 
pOTtrait  was  that  of  the  student,  the  present  will  stand  for  an 
admirable  lively  likeness  of 

THE   SOnS-PRfiPET. 

"  Saying  that  I  would  wait  for  Dnmlwrgeac  in  bis  own  study,  I 
was  introduced  into  that  apartment,  and  anw  fwound  me  the  usual 
fiimiture  of  a  man  in  his  stition.  There  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  large  bureau,  surrounded  by  orthodox  arm-chairs ;  and 
there  were  many  shelvea  with  boxeg  duly  ticketed ;  there  were  a 
number  of  maps,  and  among  them  a  great  one  of  the  deiKirtmcnt 
over  which  Dambergeac  niled ;  and  facing  the  windows,  on  a 
wooden  pedestal,  stood  a  pliwter  cast  of  the  '  Eoi  dcs  Franc^ais.' 
Itecollecting  my  friend's  fonuer  republicanism,  I  smiled  at  this 
piece  of  furniture ;  but  before  I  hail  time  to  carry  my  observations 
any  farther,  a  hcAvy  rolling  sound  of  carriage- wheels,  that  caused 
the  windows  to  rattle  and  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  eilifire  of  the 
Bub- prefecture,  calleil  my  attention  to  the  court  without.  Its  iron 
gates  were  flung  open,  and  in  rolled,  with  a  great  deal  of  ilin,  a 
chariot  escorted  by  a  brace  of  ^enilarmes,  sword  in  hand.  A  tall 
gentleman,  with  a  cockeil-hat  and  feathers,  wearing  a  blue  and 
silver  uniform  coat,  descended  from  the  vehicle ;  and  having,  with 
much  grave  condescension,  saluted  his  escort,  mounted  the  stairs. 
A  moment  afterwards  the  door  of  the  study  was  opened,  and  I 
embraced  my  frien<l. 

"  After  the  first  warmth  and  salutations,  we  began  to  examine 
each  other  with  an  equal  curiosity,  for  eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
we  had  last  met. 

"  'You  are  grown  very  thin  and  pale,'  said  Earmodius,  after  a 
moment 

"  '  In  revenge  I  find  you  fat  and  rosy  :  if  I  am  a  walking  satire 
OD  celibacy,- — you,  at  least,  are  a  liring  jiancgyric  on  marriage.' 

"  In  fact  »  great  change,  and  such  an  one  as  many  people  would 
call  a  change  for  the  better,  had  taken  ]ilacc  in  my  friend  :  he  had 
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grown  &t,  and  announced  a  decided  disposition  to  become  what 
French  people  call  a  bel  homme:  that  is,  a  very  &t  one.  His 
complexion,  bronzed  before,  was  now  clear  white  and  red :  there 
were  no  more  political  allusions  in  his  hair,  which  was,  on  the  con« 
trary,  neatly  frizzed,  and  brushed  over  the  forehead,  shell-shape. 
This  head-dress,  joined  to  a  thin  pair  of  whiskers,  cut  crescent-wise 
from  the  ear  to  the  nose,  gave  my  friend  a  regular  boui^geois  physi- 
ognomy, wax-doll-like :  he  looked  a  great  deal  too  well ;  and,  added 
to  this,  the  solemnity  of  his  prefectural  costume  gave  his  whole 
appearance  a  pompous  well-fed  look  that  by  no  means  pleased. 

"  *  I  surprise  you,'  said  I,  *  in  the  midst  of  your  splendour :  do 
you  know  that  this  costume  and  yonder  attendants  have  a  look 
excessively  awful  and  splendid  ?  You  entered  your  palace  just  now 
with  the  air  of  a  pasha.' 

"  *  You  see  me  in  uniform  in  honour  of  Monseigneur  the  Bishop, 
who  has  just  made  liis  diocesan  visit,  and  whom  I  have  just  con- 
ducted to  the  limit  of  the  arrondissenient,^ 

"  *  What ! '  said  I,  *  you  have  gendarmes  for  guards,  and  dance 
attendance  on  bishops  ?  There  are  no  more  janissaries  and  Jesuits, 
I  suppose  ? '     The  sub-prefect  smiled. 

"  *  I  assure  you  that  my  gendarmes  are  very  worthy  fellows ; 
and  that  among  the  gentlemen  who  compose  our  clergy  there  are 
some  of  the  ver>'  best  rank  and  talent :  besides,  my  wife  is  niece  to 
one  of  the  vicars-general.' 

"  *  What  have  you  done  with  that  great  Tasso  beard  that  poor 
Armandine  used  to  love  so  ? ' 

"  *  My  wife  does  not  like  a  beard ;  and  you  know  that  what  is 
permitted  to  a  student  is  not  very  l)ecoming  to  a  magistrate.' 

"  I  began  to  laugh.  *  Harmodius  and  a  magistrate  ? — how  shall 
I  ever  couple  the  two  words  together  ?  But  tell  me,  in  your  corre- 
spondences, your  audiences,  your  sittings  with  village  mayors  and 
petty  councils,  how  do  you  manage  to  remain  awake  1 ' 

"  *  In  the  commencement,'  said  Harmodius  gravely,  *  it  was  very 
difficult ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  I  used  to  stick  pins 
into  my  legs :  now,  however,  I  am  used  to  it ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
take  more  than  fifty  pinches  of  snuff  at  a  sitting.' 

"  *  Ah  !  tt  2^roiyo8  of  snuff :  you  are  near  Spain  here,  and  were 
always  a  famous  smoker.  Give  me  a  cigar, — it  will  take  away  the 
musty  odour  of  these  piles  of  papers.' 

"  *  Impossible,  my  dear ;  I  don't  smoke ;  my  wife  cannot  bear  a 
cigar.' 

"  His  wife  ! "  thought  I :  always  his  wife ;  and  I  remember 
Juliette^'  who  really  grew  sick  at  the  smell  of  a  pipe,  and  Harmodius 
would  smoke,  until,  at  last,  the  poor  thing  grew  to  smoke  herseli^ 
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tike  •  tnNip)^.  To  rorn[i«iiflatc,  however,  u  much  u  paeeible  for 
the  \»m  of  iiij  dipkT,  Dambi.-n^'eac  drew  Anm  his  pocket  ui  eoormouB 
fpiLl  iniifT-liox,  nn  wliirh  fi^'ured  the  Belbame  he^  that  I  had 
bcfiire  remarkeil  in  jiliuitcr,  but  this  lime  flurrounded  with  a  ring  of 
pretty  primv-H  and  prini^mcs,  all  nicely  painted  in  miniature.  Aa 
for  the  Ntatue  of  Louiii  Philippe,  tliat,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  official, 
ia  a  tliini(  'if  counw  ;  hut  the  anufilmx  seemed  to  indicate  a  d^ree 
of  iwntimenUl  and  ptireonal  devotion,  Bueh  aa  the  old  Boyalists 
W8«  only  BUppoocd  to  be  guilty  of. 

"  '  What  1  yijit  are  turned  decided  jasU  milieu  t '  aaid  L 

" '  I  am  a  sniia-pr^fet,'  answered  Harmoiliiis. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  aay,  but  held  my  tougue,  wondering,  not  at 
th«  nlmnge  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits,  manners,  and 
opiniiins  nf  my  friend,  but  at  my  own  folly,  which  led  me  to  fimcy 
that  I  ahiinld  find  the  student  of  '26  in  the  functionary  of  '34.  At 
thia  moiiKtnta  domestic  aiijicarcd. 

"  '  Mudamn  is  waititijf  for  Monsieur,'  said  he :  '  the  last  bell 
haa  gone,  ami  miuui  is  beginning.' 

'* '  Miuw  1 '  said  I,  Iwunding  up  from  my  cliair.  '  You  at  mass, 
like  a  d(N»>nt  serious  (Jhriutian,  without  crackers  in  your  pocket,  and 
bored  ksys  to  whistle  thnmghl' — The  sous-pr^fet  rose,  his  coun- 
tenance wnit  calm,  and  an  indulgent  smile  played  upon  his  lips,  aa 
ho  said,  'My  arrtjtiilinKmenl  is  very  devout;  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  liolief  of  the  [Kipulation  is  the  maxim  of  every  wise  poli- 
ticiiui :  I  have  precise  orders  from  Government  on  the  point,  too, 
ud  go  to  eleven -o'clock  mass  every  Sunday.' " 

There  is  a  grctit  deal  of  curious  matter  for  speculation  in  the 
aroounta  hero  so  wittily  given  by  M.  de  Bernard  :  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
■till  more  curious  to  think  of  what  he  hua  not  written,  and  to  judge 
of  hin  chiimi^ters,  not  so  much  by  the  words  in  which  he  describes 
tlmni,  as  by  tho  unconscious  te3tim(my  that  the  words  all  together 
convoy.  Ih  tho  first  jilace,  our  author  describes  a-swindler  imitat- 
ing tlio  uiumiers  of  a  ihiuily :  and  many  swindlera  an<l  dandies  be 
there,  duuhtU'ss,  iu  Loudon  as  well  as  in  Paris.  But  there  is 
alHiub  the  )>n>scnt  swindler,  and  about  Monsieur  Dombergcac  the 
student,  and  Monxicur  Dumbergcoc  the  sous-prdfet,  and  his  friend, 
a  rich  store  of  mlm  intoniid  cUbauek,  which  does  not,  let  us  hope 
and  pray,  cxiHt  in  Enuhind.  Hearken  to  M.  de  Gustan,  and  hia 
■mirking  wliisjicrs  almut  the  Duchcas  of  Sun  Scverino,  who  pour 
«»•  bf-nhfiir  jfirlieulifr,  &c.  itc  Listen  to  Monsieur  Dambergeac's 
friend's  reuuin.ttninccs  coni'oming  pnuvre  JidittU,  who  grew  sick  at 
tliu  auK'll  of  a  piiie ;  to  his  it'tivt  aihniration  at  the  &ct  that  the 
•oiu-pr^fct  goes  to  chureh :  and  we  may  set  down,  aa  &zioiiu^  thit 
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leligioii  is  so  nncommon  among  the  Parisians,  as  to  awaken  the 
surprise  of  all  candid  observers ;  that  gallantry  is  so  common  as  to 
create  no  remark,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course.  With 
US,  at  least,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  prevails :  it  is  the  man 
professing  trreligion  who  would  be  remarked  and  reprehended  in 
England;  and,  if  the  second-named  vice  exists,  at  any  rate,  it 
adopts  the  decency  of  secrecy,  and  is  not  made  patent  and  notorious 
to  all  the  world.  A  French  gentleman  thinks  no  more  of  proclaim- 
ing that  he  has  a  mistress  than  that  he  has  a  tailor ;  and  one  lives 
the  time  of  Boccaccio  over  again,  in  the  thousand  and  one  French 
novels  which  depict  society  in  that  country. 

For  instance,  here  are  before  us  a  few  specimens  (do  not,  madam, 
be  alarmed,  you  can  skip  the  sentence  if  you  like)  to  be  found  in 
as  many  admirable  witty  tales,  by  the  before-lauded  Monsieur  de 
Bernard.  He  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  French  author,  to 
our  notion,  for  writing  like  a  gentleman  :  there  is  ease,  grace,  and 
ton  in  his  style,  which,  if  we  judge  aright,  cannot  be  discovered  in 
Balzac,  or  Souli^,  or  Dumas.  We  have  then — "  Gerfaut,"  a  novel :  a 
lovely  creature  is  married  to  a  brave  haughty  Alsacian  nobleman,  who 
allows  her  to  spend  her  winters  at  Paris,  he  remaining  on  his  terreSj 
cultivating,  carousing,  and  hunting  the  boar.  The  lovely  creature 
meets  the  fascinating  Oerfaut  at  Paris ;  instantly  the  latter  makes 
love  to  her ;  a  duel  takes  place;  baron  killed;  wife  throws  herself  out 
of  window ;  Gerfaut  plunges  into  dissipation ;  and  so  the  tale  ends. 

Next:  "La  Femme  de  Quarantc  Ans,"  a  capital  take,  full  of 
exquisite  fun  and  sparkling  satire :  La  femme  de  quarante  ans  has 
a  husband  and  three  lovers;  all  of  whom  find  out  their  mutual 
connection  one  starry  night ;  for  the  lady  of  forty  is  of  a  romantic 
poetical  turn,  and  has  given  her  three  admirers  a  star  apiece  ;  saying 
to  one  and  the  other,  "  Alphonse,  when  yon  pale  orb  rises  in  heaven, 
think  of  me ; "  "  Isidore,  when  that  bright  planet  sparkles  in  the 
sky,  remember  your  Caroline,"  &c. 

"  Un  Acte  de  Vertu,"  from  which  we  have  taken  Dambergeac's 
history,  contains  him,  the  husband — a  wife — and  a  brace  of  lovers ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  fiin  takes  place  in  the  manner  in  which  one  lover 
supplants  the  other. — Pretty  morals  tnily  ! 

If  we  examine  an  author  who  rejoices  in  the  aristocratic  name 
of  Le  Comte  Horace  de  Viel-Castel,  we  find,  though  with  infinitely 
less  wit,  exactly  the  same  intrigues  going  on.  A  noble  Count 
lives  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  and  has  a  noble  Duchess  for  a 
mistress :  he  introduces  her  Grace  to  the  Countess  his  wife.  The 
Countess  his  wife,  in  order  to  ramener  her  lord  to  his  conjugal 
duties,  is  counselled,  by  a  friend,  to  2)ret€nd  to  taJce  a  lover :  one  is 
found,  who,  poor  fellow  1  takes  the  afijsdr  in  earnest :  climax — duely 
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death,  despair,  aad  what  not?  In  the  "Faubourg  St.  Germain," 
another  novel  by  the  same  writAr,  which  professes  to  ilescribe  the 
very  pink  of  that  society  which  Napoleon  dreailed  more  than  Russia, 
Prussia,  uid  Austria,  there  is  aii  old  husband,  of  course ;  a  senti- 
mental young  Gennan  nobleman,  who  falls  in  love  with  his  wife ; 
and  the  moral  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  showing  up  of  the  conduct  of 
the  lady,  who  is  reprehended — not  for  deceiving  her  husband  (poor 
devil !) — but  for  being  a  flirt,  and  taking  a  iccond  lover,  to  the 
utter  despair,  confusion,  aad  annihilation  of  tlie  firet 

Why,  ye  gods,  dq  Frenchmen  marry  at  all  t  Had  P^re  Enfantin 
'who,  it  is  stud,  has  shaved  his  ambrosial  bcani,  and  is  now  a  clerk  in 
a  banking-house)  been  allowed  t«  carry  out  hia  chaste,  just,  dignifie.1, 
social  scheme,  what  a  deal  of  marital  diseorafort  might  have  been 
avoided ; — would  it  not  be  advisable  that  a  great  reformer  and  lawgiver 
of  oiir  own,  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  should  be  present^  at  the  Tujleries, 
and  there  propound  his  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  France  1 

He  migh^  perhaps,  be  spared,  for  our  country  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  such  a  philosopher  &ir-ptay.  In  London, 
as  yet,  there  are  no  blessed  Bureaus:  de  Alariage,  where  an  old 
bachelor  may  have  a  charming  young  maiden — for  his  money ;  or  a 
widow  of  seventy  may  buy  a  guy  young  fellow  of  twenty,  for  a 
certain  number  of  bank-billets.  If  maria/fe»  de  convenance  take 
place  here  (as  they  will  wherever  avarii^,  and  poverty,  and  desire, 
and  yearning  after  riches  are  to  be  fonnd),  nt  le.ist,  tliank  God,  such 
unions  are  not  arranged  upon  a  regular  organised  system :  there  is 
a  fiction  of  attachment  with  us,  and  there  is  a  consotation  in  the 
deceit  ("  the  homage,"  according  to  the  ohl  ntot  of  Rochefoucauld, 
"  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  ") ;  for  the  very  falsehood  shows  that 
the  virtue  exists  somewhere.  We  once  heard  a  furious  old  French 
colonel  inveighing  against  the  chastity  of  English  demoiselles: 
"  Figurez-vous,  sir,"  suliI  he  (he  had  been  a  prisoner  in  England), 
"  that  these  women  ciuuo  down  to  dinner  in  low  dresses,  and  walk 
out  alone  with  the  men  !  "—and,  pray  Heaven,  sq  may  they  walk, 
f:ucy-free  in  all  sorts  of  maiden  meditations,  and  Buffer  no  more 
luilestation  than  that  young  lady  of  whom  Moore  sings,  and  who 
(L'.icro  must  have  been  a  famous  Lord-Lieutenant  in  those  days) 
Vi- Jked  through  all  Ireland,  with  rich  and  rare  gems,  beauty,  and  a 
gjld  ring  on  her  stick,  without  meeting  or  thinking  of  harm. 

Now,  whether  Monsieur  de  Viel-Castel  has  given  a  true  picture 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  it  is  impossible  for  most  foreigners  to 
say  ;  but  some  of  his  descriptions  will  not  &tl  to  astonish  the 
English  reader ;  and  all  are  filled  with  that  remarkable  naif  con- 
tempt of  the  institution  called  marriage,  which  we  have  seen  Ju 
M.  de  Bernard.    The  romantic  young  nobleman  of  Westph^in  arrives 
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at  Paris,  and  is  admittctl  into  TV'hat  a  celebrateil  female  author  c:ills 
la  creme  de  la  creme  de  la  haute  vol^e  of  Parisian  society.  He  is 
a  yonth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  "  No  passion  had  as  yet 
come  to.  move  his  heart,  and  give  life  to  his  faculties ;  he  was 
awaiting  and  fearing  the  moment  of  love ;  calling  for  it,  and  yet 
trembling  at  its  approach ;  feeling,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  that 
that  moment  woidd  create  a  mighty  change  in  his  being,  and  decide, 
perhaps,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  of  his  future  life." 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  a  young  nobleman,  with  these  ideas, 
should  not  pitch  upon  a  demoiselle^  or  a  widow,  at  least?  but  no, 
the  rogue  must  have  a  married  woman,  bad  luck  to  him  ;  and  what 
his  &te  is  to  be  is  thus  recounteil  by  our  author,  in  the  shape  of 

A   FRENCH    FASHIONABLE   CONVERSATION. 

"  A  lady  with  a  great  deal  of  esjurit,  to  whom  forty  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  great  world  had  given  a  prodigious  per8i>icacity  of  judg- 
ment, the  Duchess  of  Chalux,  arbitrcss  of  the  opinion  to  be  held  on 
all  new-comers  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  of  their  destiny  and 
reception  in  it ; — one  of  those  women,  in  a  wonl,  who  make  or  ruin 
a  man, — said,  in  speaking  of  Geranl  de  Stoll)erg,  whom  she  received 
at  her  own  house,  and  met  everywhere,  *  This  young  German  will 
never  gain  for  himself  the  title  of  an  exquisite,  or  a  man  of  bonnes 
fortunes,  among  us.  In  spite  of  his  calm  and  politeness,  I  think 
I  can  sec  in  his  character  some  rude  and  insurmountable  difliculties, 
which  time  will  only  increase,  and  which  will  prevent  him  for  ever 
from  bending  to  the  exigencies  of  either  profession ;  but,  unless 
I  very  much  deceive  myself,  he  will,  one  day,  be  the  hero  of  a 
veritable  romance.' 

"  *  He,  madanie  ? '  answered  a  young  man,  of  fair  complexion 
and  fair  hair,  one  of  the  most  devoted  slaves  of  the  fashion  : — *  He, 
Madame  la  Duchesse  ?  Why,  the  man  is,  at  best,  but  an  original, 
fished  out  of  the  Rhine :  a  dull  heavy  creature,  as  much  capable 
of  understanding  a  woman's  heart  as  I  am  of  speaking  bas-Breton.' 

"*Well,  Monsieur  de  Belport,  you  will  speak  bas-Breton. 
Monsieur  de  Stolberg  has  not  your  admirable  ease  of  maimer,  nor 
your  facility  of  telling  pretty  nothings,  nor  your — in  a  word,  that 
particidar  something  which  makes  you  the  most  recherche  man  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  and  even  I  avow  to  you  that,  were  I  still 
young,  and  a  coquette,  and  that  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  have 
a  lover,  I  would  prefer  you.' 

"  All  this  was  said  by  the  Duchess,  with  a  certain  air  of  raillery 
and  such  a  mixture  of  earnest  and  malice,  that  Monsieiu*  de  Belport, 
piqued  not  a  little,  could  not  help  saying,  as  he  bowed  profoundly 
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before  the  Duchess's  chair,  '  Ad<1  might  I,  maJame,  be  penuitteii 
to  ask  the  reason  of  ibis  prefereucel' 

" '  0  niOD  Dieu,  oui,'  eaid  tlie  Duchess,  always  in  the  same 
tODe ;  '  because  a  lover  like  you  would  never  think  of  cacrying  his 
attachment  to  the  height  of  passion ;  and  these  pawions,  do  you 
know,  have  frightened  me  all  my  life.  One  cannot  retreat  at  will 
ftom  the  grasp  of  a  passionate  lorer ;  one  leaves  behind  one  some 
fragment  of  one's  moral  tel/,  or  the  best  part  of  one's  physical  life. 
A  passion,  if  it  does  not  kill  you,  adds  cruelly  t*i  your  years ;  in  a 
wonl,  it  is  the  very  lowest  possible  taste.  And  now  you  under- 
atanil  why  I  should  prefer  you,  M.  de  Belport — you  who  are  reputed 
to  be  the  leader  of  tbe  fashion.' 

"  '  Perfectly,'  nmrmured  the  gentleninn,  piqueil  more  and  more. 

"'Gerard  de  Stnlberg  will  be  passionate.  I  don't  know  what 
woman  will  please  him,  or  will  be  pleased  by  hiui '  (here  the 
Ducheas  of  Chalux  spoke  more  gmvely) ;  'bttt  his  love  will  be 
no  play,  I  repeat  it  to  you  once  more.  All  this  astonishes  you, 
because  you,  great  leaders  of  the  ton  that  you  are,  never  can  fiincy 
that  a  hero  of  romance  should  be  found  among  your  number, 
Gerard  de  Stolberg — but  look,  here  he  comes  ! ' 

"  M.  do  Belport  rose,  and  quitted  the  Duchess,  without  believ- 
ing in  her  prophecy :  but  he  could  not  avoid  smiling  as  ha  passed 
near  the  hero  of  romance. 

"  It  was  because  M.  de  Stolberg  had  never,  in  all  hia  life,  been 
A  hero  of  romance,  or  even  an  apprentice-hero  of  romani*. 

"Gerard  do  Stolbei^  was  not,  as  yet,  initiated  into  the  thousand 
■ecreta  in  the  chronicle  of  the  great  world :  he  knew  but  super- 
ficially the  society  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  therefore,  he  devoted 
his  evening  to  the  gathering  of  alt  the  information  which  he  could 
acquire  from  the  indiscreet  conversations  of  the  people  about  him. 
His  whole  man  became  ear  and  memory;  so  much  was  Stolberg 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  diligent  student  in  thia 
new  school,  where  was  taught  the  art  of  knowing  and  advancing  in 
the  great  world.  In  the  recess  of  a  window  he  learned  more  on  this 
one  night  tlian  montlis  of  investigation  would  have  taught  him. 
The  talk  of  a  ball  is  more  indiscreet  than  the  confidential  chatter 
of  a  company  of  idle  women.  No  man  present  at  a  boll,  whether 
listener  or  speaker,  thinks  he  haa  a  right  to  alFect  any  indulgence 
for  his  companions,  and  the  moat  learned  in  malice  will  always 
pass  for  the  most  witty. 

"'How!'  said  the  Viscount  do  Mondrag^:  'the  Duchess  of 
lUvesalte  arrives  alone  to-night,  without  her  inevitable  Domiilly ! ' 
—And  the  Viscount,  as   he   spokc^  pointed   towards  a  tall  and 
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ComMtieide. 


A   GAMBLER'S  DEATH 


ANYBODY  who  was  nt  C Bchool  some  twelve  years  eincp, 
niiist  recollect  Jack  Attwood  :  lie  was  the  most  dashing  Lul 
^  in  the  place,  with  more  money  in  his  pocket  than  belonged 
to  the  whole  fifth  form  in  which  we  were  comiianiona. 

When  he  waa  about  fifteen,  Jack  suddenly  retreat«il  from  C , 

and  (ircfientlj  we  hear<l  that  he  hod  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  rcfrt- 
ment,  anil  was  to  have  a  great  fortime  from  hie  father,  when  tliat  old 
KentlemaD  slioiUd  die.  Jack  hJmiielf  rame  to  confirm  these  storicB  a 
few  months  after,  and  {laid  a  visit  to  Ills  old  eiihool  ehiiniB.  He  hod 
Uid  aside  his  little  sc I lool -jacket  and  inky  eonluroys,  and  now  appeared 
Id  such  a  ii{ilendid  military  unit  as  won  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  His 
hair  was  dripping  with  oil,  hin  hands  were  covered  with  rings,  he 
had  a  dusky  down  over  his  upper  lip  which  looked  not  unlike  a 
rooTistadie,  and  a  multiplicity  of  frogs  and  bmiding  on  IiIb  surtnut, 
whieJi  would  have  snfliecd  to  lace  a  fielil-iruirshal.  When  old  Swish- 
tail,  the  usher,  pasBod  in  his  seedy  black  coat  and  gaiters,  Jack  gave 
him  such  a  look  of  contempt  as  set  iis  all  a-lnughing  :  in  iact  it  was 
his  turn  h)  laugh  now  ;  for  ho  iLsed  tu  niur  very  stoutly  some  months 
before,  when  Swishtail  was  in  the  custom  of  belabouring  him  with 
his  great  cane. 

Jack'H  talk  was  all  about  the  regiment  and  the  fine  fellows  in 
it:  how  he  had  ridden  a  steeplechase  with  Captain  Eoldcro,  and 
licked  him  at  the  last  heilge ;  and  hnw  he  hiid  very  nearly  fought  a 
duel  with  Sir  George  Grig,  about  dancing  with  Lady  Mary  Slarakcn 
at  a  ball.  "  I  soon  made  the  baronet  know  what  it  wafl  t«  deal  witli 
a  man  of  the  N— th,"  said  Jack.  "Damraee,  sir,  when  I  Iugse.1 
out  my  liitrken",  and  talke<l  of  figiiting  across  the  mess-room  table. 
Grig  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  or  as " 

"  Or  as  you  used  to  do,  Attwood,  when  Swishtail  hauled  you 
up,"  pijied  out  little  Hicks,  the  foundation-ltoy. 

It  was  beneath  Jack's  dignity  to  thmsh  anybody,  now,  but  a 
grown-up  baronet ;  so  he  let  otf  little  Hicks,  ami  passed  over  the 
general  titter  which  was  raiseil  at  his  expense.  However,  he  entiT- 
tained  us  with  his  histories  about  lords  and  ladies,  and  SoAnd-so 
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"of  ours,"  until  we  tbou^'ht  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  until  the  school-bell  rung;  when,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  we  got  our  books  together,  and  marched  in  to  be 
whacked  by  old  Swish  tail.  I  promise  you  he  revenged  himself  on 
UB  for  Jack's  contempt  of  him.  I  got  that  day  at  least  twenty  cuts 
to  my  share,  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  Comet  Attwood,  of 
the  N — th  Dragoons. 

When  we  came  to  think  more  coolly  over  our  quondam  school- 
fellow's swaggering  talk  and  manner,  we  were  not  quite  so  impressed 
by  his  merits  as  at  his  first  appearance  among  us.  We  recollected 
how  he  used,  in  former  times,  to  tell  us  great  stories,  which  were  so 
monstrously  improbable  that  the  smallest  boy  in  the  school  would 
scout  them ;  how  often  we  caught  him  tripping  in  facts,  and  how 
imblushingly  he  admitted  his  little  errors  in  the  score  of  veracity. 
He  and  I,  though  never  great  friends,  had  been  close  companions : 
I  was  Jack's  form-fellow  (we  fought  with  amazing  emulation  for  the 
last  place  in  the  class) ;  but  still  I  was  rather  hurt  at  the  coolness 
of  my  old  comiude,  who  had  forgotten  all  our  former  intimacy  in 
his  steeplechases  with  Captain  Boldero  and  his  duel  with  Sir 
George  Grig. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Attwo(xl  for  some  years ;  a  tailor 

one  day  came  down  to  C ,  who  htul  made  clothes  for  Jack  in 

his  schooldays,  and  furnished  him  with  regimentals :  he  produced  a 
long  bill  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
asked  where  news  might  bo  had  of  his  customer.  Jack  w^as  in 
India,  with  his  regiment,  shooting  tigers  and  jackals,  no  doubt. 
Occasionally,  from  that  distant  country,  some  magnificent  rumour 
would  reach  us  of  his  j)roceedinga.  Once  I  he«ard  that  he  had  been 
called  to  a  court-martial  for  unl>ecoming  conduct ;  another  time, 
that  he  kept  twenty  horses,  and  Mon  the  gold  plate  at  the  Calcutta 
races.  Presently,  however,  as  the  recollections  of  the  fifth  form 
wore  away.  Jack's  image  (li8ai>]>eared  likewise,  and  I  ceas(jd  to  ask 
or  think  alx)ut  my  college  chum. 

A  year  since,  as  I  was  smoking  my  cigar  in  the  "  Estaminet  du 
Grand  Balcon,"  an  excellent  smoking-shop,  where  the  tolxacco  is 
unexceptionable,  and  the  hollands  of  singular  merit,  a  dark-looking, 
thick-set  man,  in  a  greasy  well-cut  coat,  with  a  shabby  hat,  cocked 
on  one  side  of  his  dirty  face,  took  the  pla(;e  opposite  me,  at  the 
little  marble  table,  and  called  for  brandy.  I  did  not  much  admire 
the  impudence  or  the  apj)carance  of  my  friend,  nor  the  fixed  stare 
with  which  he  chose  to  examine  me.  At  last,  he  thrust  a  great 
greasy  hand  across  tlu;  table,  and  said,  **  Titmarsh,  do  you  forget 
your  old  friend  Attwocxl  ? " 

I  confess  my  recognition  of  him  was  not  so  joyful  as  on  the  day 
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ten  years  earlier,  when  he  had  come,  bedizened  with  laee  and  gold 

rings,  to  see  us  at  C school :  a  man  in  the  tenth  part  of  a 

century  learns  a  deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  anil  his  hand,  which  goes 
naturally  forward  to  seize  the  gloved  Gn^er  of  a  millionaire,  or  a 
milor,  draws  instiucttvely  'back  from  a  dirty  list,  encompassed  by 
It  ragged  wristhand  and  a  tattered  cutF.  But  Attwood  was  ID  nowise 
BO  backwanl ;  and  the  iron  squeeze  with  which  he  shook  my  passive 
paw,  proved  that  he  was  either  very  affectionate  or  very  poor.  You, 
my  dear  sir,  who  are  reading  tiiis  history,  know  very  well  the  great 
art  of  shaking  hands :  recollect  how  you  shook  Lord  Dash's  hand 
the  other  day,  and  how  you  shook  off  poor  Blank,  when  he  came 
to  borrow  five  poimda  of  you. 

However,  the  genial  influence  of  the  hollunds  speedily  dissipated 
anything  like  coolueas  between  us  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
conversation,  we  became  almost  as  intimate  as  when  we  were  sull'er- 
ing  together  under  the  ferule  of  old  Swishtail.  Jack  told  me  that 
he  had  quitted  the  army  in  disgust ;  and  that  his  father,  who  was 
to  leave  him  a  fortune,  had  died  ten  thousand  pounds  in  debt :  he 
did  not  touch  upon  his  own  circumstances ;  but  I  could  read  them 
in  his  elbows,  which  were  peeping  through  bis  old  frock.  He  talked 
a  great  deal,  however,  of  runs  of  luck,  good  and  bad  ;  and  related 
to  me  an  infallible  plan  for  breaking  all  the  play-banks  in  Europe— 
a  great  number  of  old  tricks ; — and  a  vast  quantity  of  gin-punch  was 
consumed  on  the  occasion ;  so  long,  in  fact,  did  our  conversation 
continue,  that,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  the  sentiment,  or  something 
stronger,  quite  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  have,  to  this  day,  no  sort 
of  notion  how  our  palaver  concluded. — Only,  on  the  next  morning, 
I  did  not  possess  a  certain  five-puund  note,  which  on  the  previous 
evening  was  in  my  sketch-book  (by  far  the  prettiest  drawing  by  the 
way  in  the  collection) ;  but  there,  instead,  was  a  strip  of  paper, 
thus  inscribed ; — 

"ion 

Five  Pounds.    John  Attwood, 

Late  of  the  N — th  Dragoons." 

I  suppose  Attwood  borrowed  the  money,  from  this  remarkable  and 
ceremonious  acknowledgment  ou  his  part :  bad  I  been  sober  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  lent  him  the  nose  ou  my  face ;  for,  in  my  then 
circumstances,  the  not«  was  of  much  more  consequence  to  me. 

As  I  lay,  cursing  my  ill-fortune,  and  thinking  how  on  earth  I 
should  manage  to  subsist  for  the  next  two  months,  Attwood  burst 
into  my  little  garret — his  face  strangely  flushed — singing  and  shout- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  the  night  before.     "  Titmaiab,"  cried  be,  "  you 
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are  my  preserver ! — my  best  friend  !  Look  here,  and  here,  and 
here  ! "  And  at  every  word  Mr.  Attwood  produced  a  handful  of 
gold,  or  a  glittering  heap  of  five-franc  pieces,  or  a  bundle  of  greasy 
dusky  bank-notes,  more  beautiful  than  either  silver  or  gold : — he 
had  won  thirteen  thousand  francs  after  leaving  me  at  midnight  in 
my  garret.  He  separated  my  poor  little  all,  of  six  pieces,  from  this 
shining  and  imposing  collection ;  and  the  passion  of  envy  entered 
my  soul :  I  felt  far  more  anxious  now  than  before,  although  starva- 
tion was  then  staring  me  in  the  face  ;  I  hate<l  Attwood  for  cheating 
me  out  of  all  this  wealth.  Poor  fellow !  it  had  been  better  for  him 
had  he  never  seen  a  shilling  of  it. 

However,  a  grand  breakfast  at  the  Cafd  Anglais  dissipated  my 
chagrin ;  and  I  will  do  my  friend  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  nobly 
shared  some  portion  of  his  good  fortune  with  me.  As  far  as  the 
creature  comforts  were  concenied  I  feasted  as  well  as  he,  and  never 
was  particular  as  to  settling  my  share  of  the  reckoning. 

Jack  now  changed  his  hxlgings;  had  canls,  with  Captain  Attwood 
engraved  on  them,  and  drove  alx)ut  a  prancing  eal>-horse,  as  tall  as 
the  giraffe  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  he  hml  as  many  frogs  on  his 
coat  as  in  the  old  days,  and  frc<|ucnted  all  the  fiiish  restaurateurs 
and  boarding-houses  of  the  capital.  Madame  de  Saint  Laurent, 
and  Madame  la  Barunne  de  Vaudrey,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Don  Jonville,  ladies  ^f  the  highest  rank,  who  keej)  a  socUte  choi»U 
and  condescend  to  give  dinners  at  five  francs  a  head,  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attentions  to  Jack.  His  was  the  wing  of  the  fowl, 
and  the  largest  jwrtion  of  the  Charlotte-Russe ;  his  was  the  place 
at  the  ^cart^  table,  where  the  Countess  would  ease  him  nightly  of 
a  few  pieces,  declaring  that  he  was  the  most  charming  cavalier, 
la  fleur  dP Albion.  Jack's*  society,  it  may  be  seen,  was  not  very 
select ;  nor,  in  truth,  were  his  inclinations :  he  was  a  careless,  dare- 
devil, Macheath  kind  of  fellow,  who  might  be  seen  daily  with  a  wife 
on  each  arm. 

It  may  be  supi)08ed  that,  with  the  life  he  led,  his  five  hundred 
p^nmds  of  winnings  would  not  last  him  long  j  nor  <lid  they ;  but, 
for  some  time,  his  hurk  never  deserted  him  ;  and  his  cash,  instead 
of  growing  lower,  seemed  always  to  maintain  a  certain  level :  he 
played  every  night. 

Of  course^  such  a  humble  fellow  as  I  could  not  hope  for  a  con- 
tinued acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  Attwood.  He  grew  over- 
bearing and  cool,  I  thought ;  at  any  rate  I  did  not  admire  my 
situation  as  hi«  follower' and  dependant,  and  left  his  grand  dinner 
for  a  certain  ordinary,  where  I  could  partake  of  five  capital  dishes 
for  ninepence.  Occasionally,  however,  Attwood  favoured  me  with 
a  visit,  or  gave  me  a  drive  behind  his  great  cab-horse.     He  hao 
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formed  a  whole  host  of  friends  besides.  There  was  Fips,  the 
burister ;  Heaven  knows  what  he  was  doing  at  Paris ;  and  Gortz, 
the  West  Indian,  who  was  there  on  the  saine  business ;  and  Flapper, 
a  medical  student, — all  these  three  I  met  one  night  at  Flapper's 
rooms,  where  Jock  was  invited,  and  a  great  "spread"  waa  laid  in 
honour  of  him. 

Jack  arrived  rather  late — be  looked  pale  and  agitated ;  and, 
though  he  ate  no  supper,  he  drank  raw  brandy  in  such  a  manner  aa 
made  Flapper's  eyes  wink :  the  poor  fellow  had  but  tliree  bottles, 
and  Jack  bade  fair  to  swallow  them  all.  However,  the  West 
Indian  generously  remedied  the  evil,  and,  producing  a  napoleon,  we 
speedily  got  the  change  for  it  in  the  shape  of  four  bottles  of 
champagne. 

Our  supper  waa  uproariously  hamiontous  :  Fips  sang  the  "Oowl 
Old  English  Gentleman  "  ;  Jock,  the  "  British  Grenadiers  " ;  and 
your  humble  servant,  when  called  upon,  sang  that  beautiful  ditty, 
"  When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye,"  in  a  moaner  that  drew  tears 
fh>m  every  eye,  except  Flapper's,  who  was  asleej),  and  Jack's,  who 
was  singing  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  0,"  at  the  same  time.  Gortz  and 
Fips  were  all  the  time  lunging  at  each  other  with  a  pair  of  eingle- 
Bticks,  the  barrister  having  a  very  strong  notion  that  he  was  Richard 
the  Third.  At  lost  Pipe  hita  the  West  Indian  such  a  blow  across 
his  sconce,  that  the  other  grew  iiirious ;  he  seized  a  champagne 
bottle,  which  was,  providentially,  empty,  and  hurled  it  across  the 
room  at  Ftps  :  had  tliat  celebrated  barrister  not  bowed  his  head  at 
the  moment,  the  Queen's  Bench  would  have  lost  one  of  its  most 
eloquent  practitioners. 

Fips  stood  as  straight  as  he  could ;  his  cheek  was  pale  with 
wrath.  "  M-m-ister  Go-gortz,"  he  said,  "  I  always  heard  jou  were 
a  blackguard ;  now  X  can  pr-pr-peperove  it  Flapper,  your  pistols ! 
every  ge-ge-genimn  knows  what  I  mean." 

Young  Mr.  Flapper  had  a  small  pair  of  pocket-pistob,  which 
the  tipsy  barrister  had  suddenly  remembered,  and  with  which  he 
proposed  to  sacrifice  the  West  Indian.  Gortz  was  nothing  loth, 
imt  was  quite  as  valorous  as  the  lawyer. 

Attwood,  vho,  in  spite  of  his  potations,  seemed  the  soberest 
man  of  the  party,  had  much  enjoyed  the  scene,  until  this  Bud<len 
demand  for  tlie  weapons.  "  Pshaw  1 "  said  he  eagerly,  "  don't  give 
these  men  the  means  of  murdering  each  other ;  sit  down  and  lot  us 
have  another  song."  But  they  would  not  be  still;  and  Flapper 
forthwith  produced  his  pistol'Case,  imd  opened  it,  in  order  that  the 
duel  might  take  place  on  the  spot  There  were  no  pistols  there  1 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Attwood,  looking  much  confused ;  "  I— 
I  took  die  pistola  home  with  me  to  clean  them  I " 
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I  don't  know  what  there  was  in  his  tone,  or  in  the  words,  but 
we  were  sobered  all  of  a  sudden.  Attwood  was  conscious  of  the 
singular  effect  produced  by  him,  for  he  blushed,  and  endeavoured 
to  speak  of  other  things,  but  we  could  not  bring  our  spirits  hack  to 
the  mark  again,  and  soon  separated  for  the  night.  As  we  issued 
into  the  street,  Jack  took  roe  aside  and  whispered,  "  Have  you  a 
napoleon,  Titmarsh,  in  your  purse  ? "  Alas !  I  was  not  so  rich. 
My  reply  was,  that  I  was  coming  to  Jack,  only  in  the  morning,  to 
borrow  a  similar  sum. 

He  did  not  make  any  reply,  but  turned  away  homeward :  I 
never  heard  him  speak  another  word. 

•  .••••  • 

Two  mornings  after  (for  none  of  our  party  met  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  supper),  I  was  awakened  by  my  porter,  who  brought 

a  pressing  letter  from  Mr.  Gortz  : — 

• 

"Dear  T., — I  wish  you  would  come  over  here  to  breakfoifit. 
There's  a  row  about  Attwood. — Yours  truly, 

"Solomon  Gortz." 

I  immediately  set  forward  to  Gortz's ;  he  lived  in  the  Rue  du 
Helder,  a  few  doors  from  Attwood's  new  lodging.  If  the  reader  is 
curious  to  know  the  house  in  which  the  catastrophe  of  this  history 
took  place,  he  has  but  to  march  some  twenty  doors  down  from  the 
Boulevard  de«  Italiens,  when  he  will  see  a  fine  door,  with  a  naked 
Cupid  shooting  at  him  from  the  hall,  and  a  Venus  beckoning  him 
up  the  stairs.  On  arriving  at  the  West  Indian's,  at  about  mid-day 
(it  was  a  Sunday  morning),  I  found  that  gentleman  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  discussing,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Fips,  a  large  plate  of  bifteck 
aujt  pommes. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  row  ! "  said  Gortz,  quoting  from  his  letter : 
— "  Attwood's  off — have  a  bit  of  beefsteak  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  exclaimed  I,  adopting  the  familiar 
phraseology  of  my  acquaintances  : — "  Attwood  off? — has  he  cut  his 
stick  ? " 

"  Not  bad,"  said  the  feeling  and  elegant  Fips — "  not  such  a  bad 
guess,  my  boy ;  but  he  has  not  exactly  cut  his  stich^^ 

"  What  then  1 " 

"  ITAy,  his  throaC*  The  man's  mouth  was  ftdl  of  bleeding 
beef  as  he  uttered  this  gentlemanly  witticism. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  myself  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
news.  I  did  not  joke  about  it  like  my  friend  Fips ;  this  was  more 
for  propriety's  sake  than  for  feeling's :  but  for  my  old  school  ac- 
quaintance, the  friend  of  my  early  days,  the  merry  associate  of  the 
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last  few  months,  I  own,  -witli  shame,  that  I  iiait  not  a.  tear  or  a 
pang.  In  sonic  German  talc  tLcrc  is  an  account  of  a  creature  most 
beautiful  and  bewitching,  whom  till  men  atlmire  and  follow;  but 
this  charming  and  fantaalic  spint  only  leads  them,  one  by  one,  into 
ruin,  and  then  leaves  them.  The  novelist,  who  ilcscnbes  her  b«»uty, 
says  that  his  heroine  is  a  fiury,  and  hat  no  keait  I  think  the 
intimacy  which  is  begotten  over  the  wine  bottle  is  a  spirit  of  this 
nature;  I  never  knew  a  good  feeling  come  from  it,  or  an  honest 
friendship  made  by  it :  it  onlj  entices  men  anil  nuns  them ;  it  ia 
only  a  phantom  of  friendship  .ind  feeling,  cnlle<l  up  by  the  delirious 
Uooil,  and  the  wicked  spells  ot  the  v>me 

But  to  drop  this  strain  of  niorahsrajt  (in  which  t!ie  writ«r  is  not 
too  anxious  to  proceed,  for  he  cuts  in  it  a  most  pitiful  figure),  we 


passed  sundry  criticisms  upon  poor  Attnoods  character,  expressed 
our  horror  iit  liis  death— wbuh  scnttm  nt  waa  fully  proveti  by 
Mr.  Fips,  wh)  declarwl  tlivt  the  mtion  of  it  maile  him  feel  quite 
foiiit,  and  wis  obtt},e  1  tii  dnnk  a  large  t;l  iss  of  brandy  ;  and,  finally, 
we  H^^nxii  thit  we  woi  Id  f,o  and  see  the  jioor  fellow's  corpse,  and 
witness,  if  neceisary  his  burial 

Flapper,  who  had  join«l  us  was  the  first  to  propose  this  visit : 
he  Biiid  he  ihd  not  mm  I  the  fifteen  fmncs  win  h  Jack  owed  him  for 
hillianlii,  but  he  was  anxious  to  get  I  icl  h  s  pistol.  Accordingly, 
we  sallied  forth  anl  speedily  am ved  at  the  hotel  wliich  Attwood 
inhabiteil  still  He  had  occupied  for  a  time  very  fine  apartments 
in  this  liouse  an  1  it  wis  onh  on  amvim  tliere  that  day  tliat  we 
^biind  he  hail  lieen  gradually  driven  from  his  magnificent  suite  of 
rooms  au  jiremitr    to  a  little  chamber  m  the  fifth  storey : — we 
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mounted,  and  found  him.  It  was  a  little  shabby  room,  with  a  few 
articles  of  rickety  furniture,  and  a  bed  in  an  alcove ;  the  light  from 
the  one  window  was  falling  full  ujxm  the  bed  and  the  body.  Jack 
was  dressed  in  a  fine  lawn  shirt :  he  had  kept  it,  poor  fellow,  to  die 
in;  for  in  all  his  drawers  and  cupboards  there  was  not  a  single 
article  of  clothing ;  he  had  pawnetl  everything  by  which  he  could 
raise  a  penny — desk,  books,  dressing-c;ise,  and  clothes ;  and  not  a 
single  halfi)cnny  was  found  in  his  possesjuion.* 

He  was  Ijing  as  I  have  drawn  him,  one  hand  on  his  breast,  the 
other  falling  towards  the  ground.  There  was  an  expression  of  perfect 
Calm  on  the  face,  and  no  mark  of  blood  to  stain  the  side  towards 
the  light.  On  the  other  side,  however,  there  was  a  great  pool  of 
black  blood,  and  in  it  the  pistol ;  it  looked  more  like  a  toy  than  a 
weapon  to  take  away  the  life  of  this  vigorous  young  nian.  In  his 
forehead,  at  the  si(le,  waa  a  small  black  wound :  Jack's  life  had 
passed  through  it ;  it  was  little  bigger  than  a  mole. 

"  Regardez  un  peu,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  messieurs,  il  m'a  g^t^ 
trois  matelas,  et  il  me  doi  quarante-quatre  fiuncs." 

This  was  all  his  epitaph  :  he  had  six)iled  three  mattresses,  and 
owed  the  landlady  four-and-forty  francs.  In  the  whole  world  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  love  him  or  lament  him.  We,  his  friends,  were 
looking  at  his  body  more  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  watching  it  with 
a  kind  of  interest  with  which  one  follows  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy, 
and  leaving  it  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  one  leaves  the 
theatre  when  the  play  is  over  and  the  curtain  is  down. 

Beside  Jack's  lx;d,  on  his  little  "  table  de  nuit,"  lay  the  remains 
of  his  hist  meal,  and  an  o})en  letter,  which  we  read.  It  was  from 
one  of  his  suspicious  aciiuaintances  of  former  days,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Oil  es-tu,  cher  Jack  1  whi/  you  not  come  and  see  me — tu  me 
dois  <le  rarirent,  cntends  tu  ?  iiii  chapeau  une  cachemlre,  a  box  of 
the  Play.  Viens  d(;niain  soir,  ju  t'attendrai  at  eight  o^ clock,  Passage 
des  Panoramas.     My  Sir  is  at  his  country. — Adieu  h  dcmain. 

"  FiFINE." 
"Samedi." 

I  shuddered  as  I  walked  through  this  very  Passage  des  Pano- 
ramas, in  the  evening.  The  girl  was  there,  pacing  to  and  fit),  and 
looking  in  the  countenance  of  every  passer-by,  to  recognise  Attwoo<l. 

*  In  order  to  account  for  tljcso  trivial  details,  the  reader  mimt  l»e  told  that 
the  >«tory  i«,  for  the  chief  part,  a  fact ;  and  that  the  little  sketch  on  the  opposite 
pocfe  wan  taken  from  nature.  The  letter  was  likewise  a  copy  from  one  found 
io  the  manner  described. 
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"Adieu  i  dshain  ! " — tUerc  waa  a.  dreadful  meaning  in  the  words, 
which  the  writer  of  them  little  knew.  "  Adieu  k  domain  !  " — tlie 
morrow  wua  came,  and  the  soul  of  the  poor  suicide  was  now  in  the 
presence  of  God.  I  daro  not  think  of  hie  fete ;  for,  except  in  the 
fact  of  his  poverty  and  desperation,  was  he  worse  thtui  any  of  us, 
his  companions,  who  hail  shared  his  debauches,  and  marched  with 
him  up  to  the  verj  brink  of  the  grave  1 

There  ia  but  one  more  circumstance  to  relate  regarding  poor 
Jack — his  burial ;  it  was  of  a  piece  with  his  death. 

He  was  nailed  into  a  paltiy  coffin  and  buried,  at  the  expense  of 
the  arrondisseineut,  in  a  nook  of  the  burial-place  beyond  the  Bajri^rc 
Ue  I'Etoile.  They  buriol  him  at  six  oVIock,  of  a  bitter  winter's 
morning,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  an  English  dergynian  could 
be  found  to  reail  a  service  over  his  grave.  The  three  men  who  have 
figured  in  this  history  acted  as  Jack's  mourners ;  and  as  tlie  cere- 
mony waa  to  take  place  so  early  in  the  morning,  these  men  sat  up 
the  night  through,  and  were  almo$t  drunJe  aa  they  followed  his 
coffin  to  its  resting-place. 


"When  we  turned  out  in  our  greatcoats,"  said  one  of  them 

afterwards,  "  reeking  of  cigars  and  brandy-and-water,  d e,  sir, 

we  quite  frightened  the  old  buck  of  a  jiarson  :  he  did  nut  much  like 
our  company."  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  these  gentlemen 
were  very  happy  to  get  home  to  a  warm  and  comfortable  break&st, 
and  finished  the  day  royally  at  Frascati's. 


NAPOLEON  AND  HIS   SYSTEM 

ON   PRINCE  LOUIS   NAPOLEON's   WORK 


A  NY  person  who  recollects  the  history  of  the  absurd  outbreak 
l\  of  Strasburg,  in  which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
-*  ■-  figured,  three  years  ago,  must  remember  that,  however  silly 
the  revolt  was,  however  foolish  its  pretext,  however  doubtful  its 
aim,  and  inexperienced  its  leader,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  party, 
and  a  considerable  one  in  France,  that  were  not  unwilling  to  lend 
the  new  projectors  their  aid.  The  troops  who  declared  against  the 
Prince,  were,  it  was  said,  all  but  willing  to  declare  for  him ;  and 
it  was  certain  that,  in  many  of  the  regiments  of  the  army,  there 
existed  a  strong  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  an  eager  wish  for  the 
return  of  the  Imperial  system  and  family. 

As  to  the  good  that  was  to  be  derived  from  the  change,  that 
is  another  question.  Why  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  be 
better  than  the  King  of  tlie  French,  or  the  King  of  the  French 
better  than  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  inquire ;  but  all  the  three  monarchs  have  no  lack  of  supporters ; 
republicanism  has  no  lack  of  supporters;  St.  Simonianism  was 
followed  by  a  respectable  bo<ly  of  admirers;  Robespierrism  has  a 
select  party  of  friends.  If,  in  a  country  where  so  many  quacks 
have  had  their  day.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  thought  he  might  renew 
the  Imperial  quackery,  why  should  he  not?  It  has  re<;ollections 
with  it  that  must  always  be  dear  to  a  gallant  nation ;  it  has 
certain  claptraps  in  its  vocabulary  that  can  never  fail  to  inflame  a 
vain,  restless,  grasping,  disappointed  one. 

In  the  first  place,  and  don*t  let  us  endeavour  to  disguise  it, 
they  hate  us.  Not  all  the  protestations  of  friendship,  not  all  the 
wisdom  of  Lord  Palmerston,  not  all  the  diplomacy  of  our  dis- 
tinguished plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer — and,  let  us 
add,  not  all  the  benefit  which  both  countries  would  derive  from 
the  alliance — can  make  it,  in  our  times  at  least,  permanent  and 
cordial.  They  hate  us.  The  Carlist  organs  revile  us  with  a 
querulous  fury  that  never  sleeps;    the   moderate  party,  if  they 
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wliuit  tlio  utility  of  (iiir  all'mnre,  ai«  nintinuallf'  pmntio;;  out  our 
tnafhery,  Mir  iasiAvnrf,  an'l  our  tnonstmiia  infractiona  of  ii ;  and 
fir  tbe  It«|Hil>]i''aiiH,  as  iure  ax  tlie  morning  corner  th«  mlumiu  of 
tlxtir  jfturnaU  thumkr  out  Tifllty«  of  deive  denunciations  ai^ainst 
(lur  unfortunate  Roiinto''  They  lire  by  feeling  the  national  hatred 
ajpiiiiHt  Eiiiflanl,  hy  kecpiug  old  woudiIb  open,  by  reeurring  eease- 
ImhIjt  to  the  hiNfiry  of  "Id  (luarrcls,  and  as  iu  these  we,  hy  God's 
h<;lj>,  by  land  and  by  »ea,  in  old  times  and  late,  have  had  the 
u\i\ti:naiMt,  they  ficqietuute  the  eltaine  and  mortification  of  the 
luHin;;  (iirty,  the  hitttninw  of  jiaBt  defeata,  and  the  eager  desire 
to  HvcMKe  them.  A  jBirty  which  knows  how  to  tJ^loiUr  this 
hatrixl  will  alvayn  lie  jciinilar  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  Imperial 
Khcmu  luu)  this,  at  leaitt,  among  ita  condttionB. 

Then  there  w  the  favourite  clajitrap  of  the  "  natural  frontier." 
Tlie  FreRcliinaii  ycitms  to  be  Ixiuiidcd  by  the  Rhine  and  the  All* ; 
Mid  next  follows  the  cry,  "  Let  France  take  her  place  among 
nationK,  and  dinx^t,  oh  she  ought  tu  do,  the  affairs  of  Europe." 
Thtwt  are  the  two  chief  artit^les  contained  in  the  new  Imperial 
proffrauiTne,  if  we  may  credit  the  journal  which  has  been  eatabliahed 
to  BilviN'atc  the  cauHo.  A  natiiRil  boundary — stand  ainon^  the 
nations  -jnjiukr  development— Russian  alliance,  and  a  reduction 
<if  In  }tr,rjiile  Albion  to  its  proper  iusignificiince.  An  yet  we  know 
littlo  niiiro  of  the  plan  :  ami  yet  such  fouufLitions  arc  sufficient  to 
build  a  party  uiion,  and  with  such  windy  weapons  a  substantial 
Oovemiucut  is  to  be  overthrown  ! 

In  onler  to  give  thOHe  dix'trincfl,  such  as  they  are,  a  chance  of 
fliiding  favour  with  Ids  cinnitrymen.  Prince  Louis  has  the  advajitage 
of  being  able  hi  n^ler  to  a  former  greiit  profi^ssor  of  them — his  uncle 
Najioloiin.  His  att^-itipt  is  iit  once  |iious  and  prutlent;  it  exalta 
the  memory  of  tlui  uncle,  mid  fnrtlieiH  the  interests  of  the  nephew, 
who  attomptH  to  show  wlmt  Napoleon's  ideas  really  were;  what 
Rood  had  iilrcudy  nwultcd  from  the  i>ractico  of  them ;  how  cruelly 
they  liail  U'cu  thwiirt^ul  by  foreign  ware  and  difficulties ;  and  what 
viuit  iHriielitH  wiiilil  hiivu  residUil  from  them ;  ay,  and  (it  is  reason- 
ab1(i  to  ccini-hide)  might  still,  if  the  French  nation  would  be  wise 
enough  to  pitch  uimn  a  governor  that  wotild  continue  the  interrupted 
scheme.  It  is,  however,  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  Emperor 
NiiiHileon  had  rortain  awimcuta  in  favour  of  his  opinions  for  the 
time  iM-ing,  which  his  nephew  has  not  employed.  On  the  13tli 
Vcndi^niiuire,  when  General  Bimaparte  believed  in  the  excellence 
of  a  Dircctiiry,  it  may  bo  romeniWred  that  he  aided  his  opinions 
by  forty  jiiens  of  artillery,  and  by  Colonel  Murat  at  the  head  of 
his  dragoons.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  philosopher ;  the 
Directory  was  established  forthwith,  and  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
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minority  triumphed.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Creneral  was  con- 
vinced of  the  weakness  of  the  Directory,  and  saw  fiilly  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  Consulate,  what  were  his  arguments?  Moreau, 
Lannes,  Murat,  Berthier,  Leclerc,  Lefebvre — ^gentle  apostles  of  the 
truth ! — marched  to  St.  Cloud,  and  there,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
cause<l  it  to  prevail.  Error  vanished  in  an  instant.  At  once  five 
hundred  of  its  high  priests  tumbled  out  of  windows,  and  lo  !  three 
Consuls  (ippeared  to  guide  the  destinies  of  France!  How  much 
more  expe<litious,  reasonable,  and  clinching  was  this  argument  of 
the  18th  Brumaire,  than  any  one  that  can  be  foimd  in  any  pamphlet! 
A  fig  for  your  duodecimos  and  octavos !  Talk  about  points,  there 
are  none  like  those  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet;  and  the  most  powerful 
of  styles  is  a  good  rattling  "  article  "  from  a  nine-pounder. 

At  least  this  is  our  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which  were 
always  propagated  the  Id/es  Napol^oniennes,  Not  such,  however, 
is  Prince  Louis's  l)elief ;  and,  if  you  wish  to  go  along  with  him  in 
opinion,  you  will  discover  that  a  more  liberal,  peaceable,  pnident 
Prince  never  existed  :  you  will  read  that  "  the  mission  of  Napoleon  " 
was  t4)  be  the  "  testamenta'nj  executor  of  the  Revolution  ;  "  and  the 
Prince  should  have  added  the  legatee ;  or,  more  justly  still,  as  well 
as  the  executor,  he  should  l)e  called  the  executioner ,  and  then  his 
title  woul<l  V>e  complete.  In  Vend^miaire,  the  military  Tartufl'e, 
he  threw  aside  the  Revolution's  natural  heirs,  and  made  her,  as  it 
were,  alter  her  trill ;  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire  he  strangled  her, 
and  on  the  19th  seized  on  her  property,  and  kept  it  until  force 
depriveil  him  of  it.  Illustrations,  to  be  sure,  are  no  arguments, 
but  the  exiunple  is  the  Prince's,  not  ours. 

In  the  Prince's  eyes,  then,  his  uncle  is  a  god ;  of  all  monarchs 
the  most  wise,  upright,  and  mercifid.  Thirty  years  ago  the  opinion 
had  millions  of  supporters;  while  millions  again  were  ready  to 
avouch  the  exact  contrary.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  former 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  Napoleon;  and  in  reading  his 
nephew's  mpturous  encomiums  of  him  one  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  we  ourselves  were  as  loud  and  mad  in  his  dispraise.  Who 
does  not  remember  his  own  personal  hatred  and  horror,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  for  the  man  whom  we  used  to  call  the  "  bloody  Corsican 
upstart  and  assassin  ]  "  What  stories  di<l  we  not  believe  of  him  % — 
what  murders,  rapes,  robl)eries,  not  lay  to  his  charge? — we  who 
were  living  within  a  few  miles  of  his  territory,  and  might,  by  books 
and  newspapers,  be  made  as  well  acquainted  with  his  merits  or 
demerits  as  any  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Then  was  the  age  when  the  "Id^  Napol^oniennes "  might 
have  passed  through  many  editions ;  for  while  we  were  thus  out- 
rageously bitter,  our  neighbours  were  as  extravagantly  attached  to 
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him  by  a  strange  infatuation^  adorrd  him  like  a  god,  whom  wb 
chose  to  coDBider  na  a  fiend  ;  uii<l  vowed  thiit,  under  his  government, 
their  nation  had  attained  ita  highest  pit<:h  of  grandeur  and  glory. 
In  revenge  tliere  existed  in  England  (as  m  proved  by  a  thoueand 
authentic  (lociimentH)  a  nionxter  so  )u<leous,  a  tyrant  bo  ruthless  and 
bloody,  that  the  world's  hiatory  cannot  show  his  parallel.  This 
nifSan's  name  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the  French  Bevolutioii, 
Pittetcobourg.  Pitt^tcobourg'a  emiBaariea  were  in  every  corner  of 
France  ;  Pittetcobourg's  gold  chinked  in  the  pockets  of  every  traitor 
in  Europe;  it  menaced  the  life  of  the  god-like  Kobeflpieire ;  it 
drove  into  cellars  and  ftts  of  delirium  even  the  gentle  philanthropist 
Marat ;  it  fourhx^a  times  caused  the  dugger  to  be  lifted  against  tlie 
bo3ora  of  the  First  Consul,  Emperor,  and  King, — that  first,  great, 
glorious,  irresistible,  cowardly,  contemptible,  bloody  liero  and  fiend, 
Bonaparte,  before  mentioned. 

On  our  side  of  the  Channel  we  have  had  leisure,  long  since,  to 
reconsider  our  verdict  ugmuat  Napoleon ;  though,  to  I>e  sure,  we 
have  not  changed  our  opinion  about  Pittetcobourg.  After  five-and- 
thirty  years  all  parties  bear  witness  tti  his  honesty,  and  speak  with 
affectionate  reverence  of  his  patriotism,  Ida  genius,  and  his  private 
virtue.  In  Fraut^e,  however,  or,  at  least,  among  certain  parties  in 
France,  there  has  l>eeu  no  surh  modification  of  opiniotL  With  the 
Bepublieans,  Pittetcobourg  is  Pitteteobourg  still, — crafty,  bloody, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour ;  and  perJiJe  Albivn  more  perfidious 
than  ever.  This  hatred  is  the  juint  of  union  between  the  Hcpublic 
and  the  Empire ;  it  has  bceu  fostered  ever  since,  and  must  l)c  con- 
tinued by  Prince  Louis,  if  he  would  hope  to  conciliate  both  parties. 

With  regard  to  the  Emperor,  then.  Prince  Louia  erects  to  his 
memory  as  fine  a  monument  aa  his  wits  can  raise.  One  need  not 
say  that  the  imperial  apologist's  ojiinion  should  be  received  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  for  a  man  who  \\aa  such  a  hero  for  an  uncle 
may  natur^illy  be  proud  of  and  partial  to  him ;  and  when  this 
nephew  of  the  great  man  would  be  his  heir,  likewise,  and,  bearing 
his  name,  step  also  into  his  imperial  shoes,  one  may  reasonably 
look  for  much  afTcctioiiate  iMincgyric.  "The  Empire  was  the  best 
of  empires,"  cries  the  Prince ;  and  possibly  it  was ;  undoubtedly, 
the  Prince  thinks  it  was  ;  but  he  is  the  very  last  person  who  would 
convince  a  man  with  the  proper  suspicious  impartiality.  One  re- 
members a  ccrt'un  consultation  of  politicians  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Si>clling-!>ook ;  and  the  opinion  of  that  patriotic  sage  who 
averred  that,  for  a  reul  Mameleaa  constitution,  an  impenetrable 
shield  for  liberty,  and  cheap  defence  of  nations,  there  was  nothing 
like  leather. 

ht;t  us  examine  some  of  the  Prince's  article.     If  we  may  be 
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ill  -e-l  humbly  to  express  an  opinion,  his  leather  is  not  only  quite 
i:i*';ifi'ient  for  those  vast  public  purposes  for  which  he  destines  it, 
yix  is  m«^reover,  and  in  itself,  very  bad  leather.  The  hides  are 
p->»r.  small,  unsound  slips  of  skin ;  or,  to  drop  this  cobbling 
Eeuiph-^r,  the  style  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  the  facets  not  very 
start lini;,  and,  as  for  the  conclusions,  one  may  differ  with  almost 
every  «»ne  of  them.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  first  chapter, 
"  On  Governments  in  Greneral "  : — 

*'I  speak  it  with  regret,  I  can  see  but  two  governments,  at 
this  dav,  wliich  fulfil  the  mission  that  Providence  has  confide<l  to 
them :  tliey  are  the  two  colossi  at  the  en<l  of  the  world ;  one  at 
the  ext remit v  of  the  OM  World,  the  otlier  at  the  extn'mity  of  the 
New.  Whilst  our  old  European  centre  is  as  a  volcano,  consmning 
iti«<'lf  in  its  crater,  the  two  nations  of  the  East  and  the  West  man*h, 
with* Hit  Invitation,  towanls  iwTfci'tion  ;  the  one  under  the  will  of 
a  sinirle  indivitlual,  the  otlior  under  liln^rty. 

'*  Pn>vid«'nce  has  confided  to  the  UnittMl  States  of  North  America 
the  tufik  of  iHH)pling  and  civilising  that  immense  territory  which 
gtretoiics  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  and  fn^m  the  North 
pole  to  the  Equator.  The  Govcnnnent,  which  is  only  a  simple 
adminii?tnition,  has  only  hitherto  l»een  cnlleil  ujion  to  j)Ut  in  practice 
the  <»M  ada^,  Lai smz /aire ^  faissei  jHxssrr,  in  order  to  favour  that 
im^istiMo  instinct  which  i)U8hcs  the  i)eople  of  America  to  the  west. 

*'  In  Russia  it  is  to  the  imiKTial  ilynasty  that  is  owing  all  the 
vast  pnvjTTcss  whidi,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  has  reKcue<l  that  emj)ire 
from  liarUirism.  The  imperial  iM>wer  must  contend  against  all  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  our  old  Eurojw :  it  must  c<'ntnilisi>,  as  far  as 
jiois-iihle,  all  the  pf)wer8  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
in  order  to  ilestroy  the  abuses  whicli  the  feudal  and  comnnmal 
franchises  have  wrvcfl  to  peqjetuatc.  The  last  alone  can  hojK*  to 
receive  from  it  the  improvements  which  it  exju'cts. 

**  But  thou,  France  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Caniot,  of 
Napoleon—  thou,  who  wcrt  always  for  the  West  of  Eumpe  the 
sr>urce  of  progress,  who  ]M>ssea<»est  in  thyself  the  two  great  j)illars 
r»f  empire,  the  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace  ami  the  gi»nius  of  war 
-hast  thou  no  further  missi<m  to  fulfil?  Wilt  thou  never  ceaKC 
to  wa.«4te  thy  force  and  energies  in  int^^stino  stniggles?  No;  sm^h 
cjinnot  !«  thy  destiny :  the  day  will  tuxm  come,  when,  to  govern 
thee,  it  will  \/q  necessary  to  understiind  that  thy  iwirt  is  to  j)lace 
in  all  treaties  thy  swonl  of  Brennus  on  the  side  of  civilisation." 

These  are  the  ctmclusions  of  the  Prince's  n»nuirks  uj)on  govern- 
ments in  general ;  and  it  must  Ik^  supi»o8e<l  that  the  reader  is  very 
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little  wber  at  the  end  thua  at  the  beginniag.  But  two  gore m men ta 
in  the  world  fulfil  their  miseioii :  the  one  government,  whirh  is  no 
government;  the  other,  which  is  a  dcspotiam.  The  duty  of  France 
is  in  all  treatiet  to  place  her  sword  of  Brenuua  in  the  scale  of 
drilisntion.  Without  quarrelling  with  the  somewhat  coufuscd  lan- 
guage of  the  latter  proposition,  may  we  ask  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
is  the  meaning  of  all  the  three  1  What  is  this  ^p/e  de  Brenniii  ? 
and  how  is  Franee  to  use  it!  Where  is  the  great  source  of  political 
truth,  from  which,  flowing  pure,  wc  trace  American  republicanism, 
in  one  stream,  Russian  despotism  in  another  T  Vastly  prosperous  is 
the  great  republic,  if  you  will :  if  dollars  and  cents  constitute  happi- 
ness, there  is  plenty  for  all :  but  can  any  one,  who  has  read  of  the 
American  doings  in  tlic  late  frontier  troubles,  and  the  daily  disputes 
oD  the  slave  question,  praise  the  Government  of  the  States  1 — a 
Government  which  dares  not  puiiixh  homicide  or  arson  performed 
before  its  very  eyes,  and  whicli  the  pirates  of  Texas  and  the  pirates 
of  Caiwla  can  brave  at  their  will  ?  There  is  no  government,  but  a 
prosperous  anarchy  ;  as  the  Prince's  other  favourite  government  is  a 
prosperous  slavery.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  f/i^  de  Breniiiu 
government !  Is  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  twol  "Society,"  writes 
the  Prince  axiomatically,  "  contains  in  itself  two  principles — the 
ODe  of  progress  and  immortaiity,  the  other  of  disease  and  disorganisa- 
tion." No  doubt;  and  as  the  one  tends  t«wanlB  liberty,  so  the 
other  is  only  to  be  cured  by  onler ;  and  then,  with  a  singular  felieity. 
Prince  Louis  picks  us  out  a  couple  of  governments,  in  one  of  which 
the  common  regulating  power  is  as  notoriously  too  weak,  as  it  is  in 
the  other  too  strong,  and  talks  in  raiiturous  terms  of  the  manner  in 
whicli  they  fulfil  their  "  providential  mission  "  ! 

From  these  considerations  on  things  in  general,  the  Prince  con- 
ducts us  to  Napoleon  in  particular,  and  enters  largely  int^)  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  Imperial  system.  Our  author  speaks  of 
the  Emperor's  advent  in  the  following  grandiose  way  :— 

"  Napoleon,  on  arriving  at  the  public  stage,  saw  that  his  part 
was  to  be  the  teitamentary  executor  of  the  Revolution.  Tlie  de- 
stnictivc  fire  of  parties  was  extinct;  and  when  the  Revolution, 
dying,  but  not  vanquished,  delegated  to  Najioleon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  last  will,  she  said  to  him,  '  Establish  u)>uu  solid  liases 
the  primiipal  result  of  my  efforts.  Unite  <livided  Frenchmen. 
Defeat  feudal  Europe  that  is  leagued  against  me.  Ciiatrige  my 
wounds.  Enlighten  the  nations.  Exet^ute  tliat  in  width,  which  I 
liavc  had  to  perform  in  depth.  Be  for  Europe  what  I  have  been 
ftir  France.  And,  even  if  you  must  water  the  tree  of  civilisation 
with  your  blood — if  you  must  see  your  pnijects  misunderstood,  and 
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your  sons  without  a  country,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
never  abandon  the  sacred  cause  of  tlie  French  people.  Ensure  its 
triumph  by  all  the  means  which  genius  can  discover  and  hiunanity 
approve.' 

"This  grand  mission  Napoleon  performed  to  the  end.  His 
task  was  difficult.  He  had  to  X)lace  upon  new  principles  a  society 
still  boiling  with  hatred  and  revenge;  and  to  use,  for  building 
up,  the  same  instruments  which  had  been  employed  for  pulling 
down. 

"  The  common  lot  of  every  new  truth  that  arises,  is  to  wound 
rather  than  to  convince — rather  than  to  gain  proselytes,  to  awaken 
fear.  For,  oppresse^l  as  it  loog  has  been,  it  nishes  forward  with 
additional  force;  having  to  encounter  obstacles,  it  is  compelled  to 
c<^mbat  them,  and  overthrow  them ;  until,  at  length,  comprehended 
and  a<lopte<l  by  the  generality,  it  becomes  the  basis  of  new  social 
unler. 

"  Liberty  will  follow  the  same  march  as  the  Christian  religion. 
Armed  with  death  from  the  ancient  society  of  Rome,  it  for  a  long 
while  excited  the  hatred  and  fear  of  the  people.  At  last,  by  force 
of  martynloms  and  iK?rsecution8,  the  religion  of  Christ  penetrated 
into  the  conscience  and  the  soul ;  it  soon  had  kings  and  annies  at 
its  orders,  and  Constiintine  and  Charlemagne  bore  it  triumphant 
throughout  Eurojx).  Religion  then  laid  <lown  her  arms  of  war.  It 
laid  open  to  all  the  principles  of  jieace  and  order  which  it  con- 
taineil;  it  l)ecame  the  pmp  of  Government,  as  it  was  the  organising 
element  of  society.  Thus  will  it  be  with  liberty.  In  1793  it 
frightened  jxK)j)le  and  sovereigns  alike ;  then,  having  clothed  itself 
in  a  milder  garb,  it  insiaunted  iUelf  everjfwkere  in  the  train  of 
€Mr  battalions.  In  1815  all  parties  adopted  its  flag,  and  armed 
themselves  with  its  moral  force  —  covered  themselves  with  its 
colours.  The  adoption  was  not  sincere,  and  liberty  was  so  on 
obliged  to  reassume  its  warlike  accoutrements.  With  the  contest 
their  fears  returned.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon  cease,  and 
that  lil)erty  will  soon  resume  her  peaceful  standards,  to  quit  them 
no  more. 

"The  EmpiTor  Napoleon  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
towards  ac<x'lerating  the  reign  of  liberty,  by  saving  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Revolution,  and  diminishing  the  fears  which  it 
imposed  Without  the  ConsuLite  and  the  Empire,  the  Revolution 
would  have  been  oidy  a  grand  ilrama,  leaving  grand  revolutions  but 
no  traces :  the  Revolution  would  have  been  drowned  in  the  counter- 
revolution. The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case.  Napoleon  rooted 
the  Revolution  in  Fnince,  and  introduced,  tliroughout  Europe,  the 
principal  Ijeneflts  of  the  crisis  of  1789.    To  use  his  own  wordjs,  *  He 
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purifiMl  tlie  RpToliitiun,  he  confinncd  Icin^  and  ennobled  people.' 
He  purifio)  tlie  Revolution  in  aopataling  the  truths  which  it  con- 
taineil  fiuu  the  ptusioud  tliat,  iluriog  its  ilelirimn,  disfigured  it.  He 
CDiiubIe>l  the  pcuple  in  giving  them  tlie  con^ciumness  of  their  force, 
uid  those  inrititutiom  which  rai^  men  in  their  own  cjee.  The 
Einpenir  may  be  considered  as  the  Mtvi»iuh  of  tlie  new  ideas  ;  for — 
anil  we  must  citnfess  it — in  the  inoiiieiitd  iiuniediutely  succeediDg  a 
aocial  refotutiMi,  it  ia  not  so  eseeDtiul  to  jHit  rigidly  into  practice 
all  the  propositions  reanltini;  fniiii  tlic  new  theory,  but  to  bcoome 
nusterof  the  regenerative  genius,  to  identify  one's  self  with  the  senti- 
ments of  tlie  people,  and  boldly  to  direct  them  towards  the  desired 
poinL  Til  accomplish  sui-h  a  task  i/oiir  Mre  should  ret/iond  to 
tkat  of  ihe  jto/i/f,  as  the  Emjieror  said :  you  should  feel  like  it, 
your  interests  should  be  m>  intimately  miscd  with  its  own,  that  you 
should  van<|uish  or  fall  together." 

Let  us  take  bmtth  ahcr  tliese  big  phrases, — grand  round  figures 
1^  speeeh, — which,  when  put  tc^tlier,  amount,  like  certain  other 
combinations  of  round  fi^^iires,  to  exactly  0.  We  shall  not  stop 
to  argue  the  merits  and  dcitierits  of  Prince  Louis's  notable  com- 
parison between  the  Christian  religion  ani)  the  Impcrial-rerolu- 
tiooary  system.  There  are  luany  lilundera  in  the  above  extract 
aa  we  rewl  it ;  blundering  mctaphurs,  blundering  arguments,  and 
blunilering  assertions ;  but  this  is  »uivly  the  grandest  blunder  of 
•II ;  and  uue  wiindcr>  at  the  blindnetis  of  the  le^slatur  and  historian 
who  can  aiivam-e  such  a  parallel  And  wliat  are  we  to  say  of  the 
Uffuy  of  the  dying  Revolution  to  Siiptiioai  ?  Reviilutions  do  not 
die,  and,  on  their  deatblMils,  making  tine  s]N<ei'hes.  hand  over  their 
property  to  young  ol&ct'rs  of  artillery.  We  have  all  read  the 
history  of  his  rise.  The  i-oustitution  of  the  year  HI.  was  carried. 
Old  men  of  the  Montague,  dis^iiscd  royalists,  Paris  sections, 
PilUte<Jirmr>t,  above  all,  with  his  mouey-lugs,  thought  that  here 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  revolt,  and  opposed  the  new  constitu- 
ti'in  in  arms  :  the  new  constitution  hail  kuowlciige  of  a  young  officer, 
who  would  not  hesitjite  t*i  defend  its  raiK*.  and  who  effectually  beat 
tlie  minority.  The  tale  may  be  found  in  every  account  of  the 
Revolution,  ami  the  rest  of  his  story  need  not  be  told.  We  know 
every  step  tliat  lie  took  :  we  know  how.  by  doses  of  cannon-balls 
prmnptly  ailiiinistereil.  he  cnre-l  the  fever  of  the  sections — titat 
fever  whi.h  another  cami>-pliysiciau  (Menou)  dcilinol  to  prescribe 
for ;  we  know  how  he  aljulishiJ  the  Diimtory ;  and  how  the  Con- 
sulship came :  and  then  the  Empire :  and  then  the  disgrace,  exile, 
and  lonely  death.  H;is  not  all  thi.i  bivn  written  by  historians  in 
all  timjpicst — by  memoir-writing   pages,  chamberlains,  i 
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lacqueys,  secretaries,  contemix)raries,  and  ladies  of  honour?  Not 
a  word  of  miracle  is  there  in  all  this  narration ;  not  a  word  of 
celestial  missions,  or  political  Messiahs.  From  Napoleon's  rise  to 
bis  fall,  the  bayonet  marches  alongside  of  him :  now  he  points  it 
at  the  tails  of  the  scampering  "five  hundred," — now  he  charges 
with  it  across  the  bloody  planks  of  Areola — now  he  flies  before  it 
over  the  fatal  plain  of  Waterloo. 

Unwilling,  however,  as  he  may  be  to  grant  that  there  are  any 
spots  in  the  character  of  his  hero's  government,  the  Prince  is,  never- 
theless, obliged  to  allow  that  such  existed  ;  that  the  Emperor's 
manner  of  rule  was  a  little  more  abnipt  and  dictatorial  than  might 
possibly  be  agreeable.  For  this  the  Prince  has  always  an  answer 
ready — it  is  the  same  poor  one  that  Napoleon  uttere<l  a  million  of 
times  to  his  companions  in  exile — the  excuse  of  necessity.  He  would 
have  been  very  liberal,  but  that  the  people  were  not  fit  for  it ;  or 
that  the  cursed  war  prcventetl  him — or  any  other  reason  why.  His 
first  duty,  however,  siiys  his  apologist,  was  to  form  a  general  union 
of  Frenchmen,  and  he  set  about  his  plan  in  this  wise : — 

"  Let  us  not  forget,  that  all  which  Napoleon  undertook,  in  order 
to  create  a  general  fusion,  he  performed  without  renouncing  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  recalled  the  ^migW.Sy  without 
touching  upon  tlie  law  by  which  their  goods  had  been  confiscated 
and  sold  as  public  property.  He  re-established  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion at  the  same  time  that  he  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  endowetl  e^jnally  the  ministers  of  all  sci^ts.  He  caused  him- 
self to  be  consecnited  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  without  conce<ling 
to  the  Pope  8  demand  any  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
He  marric<l  a  daughter  of  the  EnJi)eror  of  Austria,  without  al>andon- 
ing  any  of  the  rights  of  France  to  the  conquests  she  had  made.  He 
re-established  noble  titles,  without  attaching  to  them  any  privileges 
or  prerogatives,  and  these  titles  were  conferred  on  all  ranks,  on  all 
services,  on  all  professions.  Under  the  Empire  all  idea  of  caste  was 
de«tn)ye<l ;  no  man  ever  thought  of  vaunting  his  i^xligree — no  man 
ever  was  asked  how  he  was  bom,  but  what  he  had  done. 

"The  first  quality  of  a  people  which  aspires  to  liberal  govern- 
ment is  resi)ect  to  the'  law.  Now,  a  law  has  no  other  power  than 
lies  in  the  interest  which  each  citizen  has  to  defend  or  to  contravene 
it.  In  order  to  make  a  peoi>le  respect  the  law,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  l)e  executed  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  shoidd  consecrate 
the  principle  of  equality  in  all  its  extension.  It  was  nei^essary  to 
restore  the  preslifje  with  which  the  Government  had  been  fonnerly 
invested,  and  to  make  the  jirinciples  of  the  Revolution  take  root 
in  the  public  manners.     At  the  commencement  of  a  new  society,  it 
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is  the  l^ielator  who  makes  or  corrects  the  mannerB ',  later,  it  is  the 
m&miets  which  make  the  law,  or  preserve  it,  from  age  to  age  intact." 

Some  of  these  fusions  are  amusing.  No  man  in  the  Empire  was 
asked  how  he  was  bom,  but  what  he  had  done ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  a  man's  actions  were  sufficient  to  illuatrate  him,  the  Emi)eror 
took  care  to  make  a  host  of  new  titlc-bearere,  princes,  dukes,  barons, 
and  what  not,  whose  rank  has  descended  to  their  children.  He 
Diarried  a  princess  of  Austria ;  but,  for  all  that,  did  not  abandon 
his  conquests —perhaps  not  actually ;  but  be  almndoned  his  allies, 
and,  eventually,  liis  whole  kingilom.  Wjio  does  Dot  n>ci>llect  his 
answer  to  the  Pol«s,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  cumjiaign  t 
But  for  Napoleon's  imperial  father-in-law,  Poland  would  Iiitve  been 
a  kingilom,  and  his  ra<:e,  perhaps,  imperial  still.  Why  was  he  to 
.  fetch  this  princess  out  of  Austria  to  make  heirs  for  bis  throne  I 
Why  did  not  the  man  of  the  people  marry  a  giri  of  tlie  people  I 
Why  must  he  have  a  Pope  to  crown  him — half-a-dozen  kings  for 
brothers,  and  a  bevy  of  aides-do-cauip  drcsseit  out  like  so  many 
mountebanks  from  Astley's,  with  dukes'  coroneta,  and  grand  blue 
velvet  marshals'  b^ton<1  We  have  repeatedly  his  words  for  it  He 
wanted  to  create  an  aristocracy — another  acknowleiigincnt  on  his 
part  of  the  Republican  dilemma  ^another  apology  for  the  revolu- 
tionary blunder.  To  keep  the  Republic  within  Ixinnds,  a  despotism 
is  necessary  ;  to  rally  round  the  despotism,  an  aristocracy  must  be 
created;  and  for  what  have  we  been  talxiuriiig  all  this  while?  for 
what  have  hastiles  been  battered  down,  and  kings'  heads  hurled,  as 
a  gage  of  battle,  in  the  face  of  anned  Europe  1  To  have  a  Duke  of 
Otranto  instead  of  a  Duke  do  la  Tr^mouille,  and  Enipercr  Stork  in 
place  of  King  Log.  O  lame  conclusion  !  Is  the  blessed  Revolution 
which  is  prophesied  for  us  in  England  only  to  end  in  establishing 
a  Prince  Fergus  O'Connor,  or  a  Canlinal  Wade,  or  a  Duke  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey  1  Great  as  those  patriots  are,  wc  love  thcui  bett^^r 
under  their  simple  family  names,  an<l  scorn  titles  and  coronets. 

At  present,  in  France,  the  delicate  matter  of  titles  seems  to  be 
better  arranged,  any  gentleman,  since  the  Revolution,  being  free  to 
adopt  aoy  one  he  may  fii  upon  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Crown  no 
longer  confers  any  patents  of  nobility,  but  contents  itself  with  saying, 
as  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Pontois,  the  other  day,  "  Le  Hoi  ti-ouve 
eonvennhU  that  you  take  the  title  of,"  &c. 

To  execute  the  legacy  of  the  Revolution,  then ;  to  fulfil  bis 
providential  miwiion ;  to  keep  his  place, — in  other  words,  for  the 
simplest  are  always  the  best,— to  keep  his  place,  and  to  keep  bis 
Oovemment  in  decent  order,  the  Entpcror  was  obligetl  to  estab- 
lish a  iiiilitai7  despotism,  to  re-establish  honours  and  titles ;  it  was 
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necessary,  as  the  Prince  confesses,  to  restore  the  old  prestige  of  the 
Government,  in  order  to  make  the  people  respect  it ;  and  he  adds — 
a  truth  which  one  hardly  would  expect  from  him, — "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  society,  it  is  the  legislator  who  makes  and 
corrects  the  manners ;  later,  it  is  the  manners  which  preserve  the 
laws."  Of  course,  and  here  is  the  great  risk  that  all  revolutionising 
people  nm — they  must  tend  to  despotbm  ;  "  they  must  i)er8onify 
themselves  in  a  man,"  is  the  Prince's  phrase :  and  acconling  as 
is  his  temi)erament  or  dispottition — acconling  as  he  is  a  Cromwell, 
a  Washington,  or  a  Najwleon — the  Revolution  becomes  tyranny  or 
freedom,  pnwpers  or  falls. 

S«miewhere  in  the  St  Helena  memorials,  NajKileon  reports  a 
messsige  of  his  to  the  Pope.  "  Tell  the  Poi)e,"  he  says  to  an  arch- 
bishop, **  to  remember  that  I  have  six  hundred  thousand  armed 
Frenchmen,  qtii  fiiarcheront  at^ec  mot,  jHmr  nioiy  et  com  me  moiJ*^ 
And  this  is  the  legacy  of  the  Revolution,  the  advancement  of 
fiwijom  !  A  hundred  volumes  of  imi)erial  special  pleading  will 
not  avail  against  such  a  speech  as  this — one  so  insolent,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  humiliating,  which  gives  unwittingly  the  whole  of 
the  Emjieror's  pn)gn»8s,  strength,  and  weakness.  The  six  hundnnl 
thousanti  annerl  Frenchmen  were  used  up,  and  the  whole  fabric 
falls ;  the  six  hundre<l  thousand  arc  reiluce<l  to  sixty  thousand,  and 
atrafthtway  all  the  rest  of  the  fine  imjterial  scheme  vanit^hes :  the 
miserable  senate,  so  crawling  and  abject  but  now,  Ix^comes  of  a 
sudden  endowed  with  a  wondrous  independence  ;  the  miserable  sham 
n<>bl<»,  sham  empn'ss,  sham  kings,  dukes,  princes,  chamberlains, 
jiack  up  their  plumes  anti  embroideries,  i)oun(*e  upon  what  money 
and  plate  they  cam  lay  their  hands  on,  and  when  the  Allies  a]t|H'ar 
before  Paris,  when  for  courage  and  manliness  there  is  yet  hope, 
when  with  fierce  marches  hastening  to  the  n^lief  of  his  ca])ital, 
bursting  through  ranks  upon  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  crushing  or 
scattering  them  from  the  path  of  his  swift  and  victorious  despair, 
the  Emjieror  at  last  is  at  home, — where  are  the  great  dignitaries 
and  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Empire  ?  Where  is  Maria  LouiFa, 
the  Empress  Eagle,  with  her  little  callow  King  of  Rome?  Is  she 
going  to  defend  her  nest  and  her  eaglet  1  Not  Fhe.  Empress-Queen, 
lieutenant-general,  and  court  dignitaries  are  off  on  the  wings  of  all 
the  winds — jyrofligati  sunt,  they  are  away  with  the  money -Iwgs, 
and  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  rolls  into  the  palace  of  his  fathers. 

With  regard  to  Napoleon's  excellences  as  an  administrator,  a 
legislator,  a  constructor  of  ])ublic  works,  and  a  skilfid  financier,  his 
nephew  spt*aks  with  much  diffuse  praise,  an<l  few  j>ersons,  we  sui>- 
pose,  will  be  disposed  to  contnulict  him.  Whether  the  Emi^ror 
composed  his  famous  code,  or  borrowed  it,  is  of  little  importance ; 
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but  be  establixhoil  it,  and  maile  the  law  equal  for  every  nian  in 
France  except  one.  Hia  vaat  public  works  and  vaster  ware  were 
carried  on  without  new  loans  or  exorbitant  taxes ;  it  was  only  the 
blood  and  liberty  of  the  people  that  were  taxed,  and  we  shall  want 
a  better  advocate  than  Prince  Louis  to  show  us  that  these  were  not 
moat  unnecessarily  and  lavishly  thrown  away.  As  for  the  former 
snil  material  improvements,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  here  that 
a  despotic  energy  can  effect  such  far  more  readily  than  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  atrcngtb  ia  diffused  in  many  conflicting  parties. 
No  doubt,  if  we  cnnM  create  a  despotical  governing  machine,  a  steam 
autocrat, — passionless,  untiring,  and  supreme, — we  should  ailvnni-c 
&rther,  and  live  more  at  ease  than  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. Ministers  might  enjoy  their  pensions  and  follow  their  own 
devices ;  Lord  John  might  compose  histories  or  tragedies  at  bia 
leisure,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  racking  hia  brains  to  write 
leading  articles  for  Cupid,  might  crown  his  locks  with  flowers,  and 
sing  c/Hiira  [lot-vov,  hin  natural  Anacreontics.  But,  alas  !  not  so : 
if  the  despotic  Government  has  its  good  side.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  its  bad,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the 
civilised  world  is  compelled  to  substitute  for  it  something  more 
orderly  anil  less  capricious.  Good  na  the  Imperial  Government 
might  have  been,  it  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  since  its  first  fall, 
both  the  Emperor  and  his  wlmirer  and  wouid-lie  successor  have  had 
their  chance  of  re-establishing  it.  "  Fly  from  steeple  to  steeple  " 
the  eagles  of  the  former  did  actually,  and  according  to  jiromise  perch 
for  a  while  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dama  We  know  the  event :  if 
the  fate  of  war  de<:lared  against  the  Emperor,  the  country  declared 
against  him  too ;  an<t,  with  old  Lafayette  for  a  mouthpiece,  the 
representatives  uf  the  nation  did,  in  a  neat  speech,  pronounce  them- 
selves in  pcnnancnc«,  but  spoke  do  more  of  the  Emperor  than  if  he 
had  never  lieen.  Thereupon  the  Emjieror  proclaimed  his  son  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  II.  "  L'Einpereur  cat  mort,  vive  rEmpereur  !  " 
shouted  Prince  Lucicn.  Pslia !  not  a  soul  ci'hoeil  tlie  words :  the 
play  was  played,  and  aa  for  old  Lafayette  and  his  "  permanent " 
representatives,  a  corporal  with  a  hammer  nulled  up  the  door  of 
their  spouting-club,  and  once  more  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  rolled 
back  to  the  bosom  of  his  people. 

In  like  manner  Napoleon  III.  returned  from  exile,  and  made 
his  appearance  on  the  frontier.  His  eagle  appeared  at  Strasburg, 
and  from  Stmsburg  advanced  to  the  capital ;  but  it  arrived  at  Paris 
with  a  keeper,  and  in  a  postcbaise ;  whence,  by  the  orders  of  the 
sovereign,  it  was  removed  to  the  American  shores,  and  there 
magnanimously  let  loose.  Who  knows,  however,  how  soon  it  may 
be  on  the  wing  agun,  and  what  a  flight  it  will  take} 
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GO,  my  nephew,"  said  old  Father  Jacob  to  me,  "  and  complete 
thy  studies  at  Strasburg:  Heaven  surely  hath  ordained 
thee  for  the  ministry  in  these  times  of  trouble,  and  my 
excellent  friend  S(;hneider  will  work  out  the  divine  intention." 

Schneider  was  an  old  college  friend  of  Uncle  Jacob's,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  a  man  famous  for  his  learning;  as  for  me, 
I  was  at  that  time  my  uncle's  chorister,  clerk,  and  sacristan;  I 
swept  the  church,  chanted  the  prayers  with  my  shrill  treble,  and 
swung  the  great  copper  incen8e-jx)t  on  Sundays  and  feasts;  and  I 
toiled  over  the  Fathers  for  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  old  gentleman  said  that  my  progress  was  j)rodigious,  and, 
without  vanity,  I  believe  he  was  right,  for  I  then  verily  considered 
that  praying  was  my  vocation,  and  not  fighting,  as  I  ha\'e  fomid 
since. 

You  would  hardly  conceive  (said  the  Captain,  swearing  a  great 
oath)  how  devout  and  how  learned  I  was  in  those  days  ;  I  talked 
Latin  faster  than  my  own  beautiful  ]fatQis  of  Alsatian  French ;  I 
could  utterly  overthrow  in  argument  every  Protestant  (heretics  we 
called  them)  parson  in  the  neighlwurhood,  and  there  was  a  con- 
founded sprinkling  of  these  unbelievers  in  our  i)art  of  the  country. 
I  prayed  half-a-dozen  times  a  day ;  I  fasted  thrice  in  a  week ;  and, 
as  for  penance,  I  used  to  scourge  my  little  sides,  till  they  had  no 
more  feeling  than  a  peg-top :  such  Wiis  the  godly  life  I  led  at  my 
Uncle  Jacob's  in  the  village  of  Steinbach. 

Our  family  had  long  dwelt  in  this  plac<5,  and  a  large  farm  and  a 
j)lea8ant  house  were  then  in  the  possession  of  another  uncle — Uncle 
Rlwanl.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  my  gnmdfather ; 
but  Jacob,  the  elder,  had  shown  a  decided  voaition  for  the  Church, 
from,  I  believe,  the  age  of  three,  and  now  was  by  no  means  tired  of 
it  at  sixty.  My  father,  who  was  to  have  inherited  the  paternal  pro- 
perty, was,  as  I  hear,  a  terrible  scamp  and  scaixjgrace,  quarrelled  with 
his  family,  and  di8aj)peared  altogether,  living  and  dying  at  Paris; 
so  far  we  knew  through  my  mother,  who  came,  poor  woman,  with 
uie,  a  child  of  six  mouthsj  on  her  bosom,  was  refused  all  shelter  by 
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my  ijnirMlfather,  but  wtw  houued  and  kindly  cared  for  by  my  c^kxI 
UiiitU'  Jjw'ob. 

Ht'Tv.  nho  liv<*<l  for  about  8<»ven  years,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
when  hlie  <li<i<l,  wcjit  over  her  iprvLve  a  great  deal  more*  than 
I  <li(l,  who  wa8  thc^i  too  young  to  mind  anything  but  U>\&  or 
Hwe<*tnii'at8. 

I)urin;r  thi«  time  my  grandfather  was  likewise  carried  off:  he 
left,  an  1  Hai<l,  the  pr<j)ierty  to  his  son  Edward,  witli  a  small 
proviso  in  his  will  that  something  should  be  done  for  me,  his 
grandson. 

K^lward  was  himself  a  widower,  with  one  daughter,  Mary,  alniut 
thrvA*  yenrs  ohler  than  I,  and  certainly  she  was  the  dearest  little 
tn^asuni  with  which  Providence  ever  blessed  a  miserly  fether :  by 
th<!  time  shi^  was  fift<M'n,  five  fanners,  three  lawyers,  twelve  Protestant 
parsons,  and  a  lieutenant  of  Dragixms  had  made  her  offers :  it  must 
not  Ix!  denii^l  that  she  wus  an  heiress  as  well  as  a  beanty,  which, 
iMTluqis,  ha<i  s<»methiug  to  do  with  the  love  of  these  gentlemen. 
Jlowever,  Mary  dtM^lared  that  she  intended  to  live  single,  turned 
away  Imr  lovers  one  after  another,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  her  father. 

( JnHe  .Ia4'^)b  was  as  fond  of  her  as  he  was  of  any  saint  or  mart3rr. 
As  for  me,  at  the  mature  age  of  twelve  I  had  made  a  kind  of  divinity 
of  her,  and  when  we  sang  "Ave  Maria"  on  Sundays  I  could  not 
n^fniin  from  turning  to  Ikt,  wh<Te  she  knelt,  blushing  and  praying 
an<i  hK>king  like  an  ang<»l,  as  she  was.  Besides  her  beauty,  Mar>' 
had  a  thousand  go<Ml  qualitieji ;  she  (M)uld  play  better  on  tlie  harpsi- 
chord, she  could  dance  more  lightly,  she  could  make  better  pickles 
iukI  puddings,  than  any  girl  in  Alsace ;  there  was  not  a  want  or  a 
fancy  of  the  old  hunks  her  fath(;r,  or  a  wish  of  mine  or  my  imcle's, 
that  she  would  not  gratify  if  she  could ;  as  for  herself^  the  sweet 
s<Md  hail  neitluT  wants  nor  wishers  except  to  see  us  happy. 

I  could  talk  to  you  for  a  ye^ir  of  all  the  pretty  kindnesses  that 
she  w<»uld  do  for  me ;  how,  when  she  found  me  of  early  mornings 
among  my  lxM)ks,  her  presence  "  would  cast  a  light  upon  the  day  ; " 
how  she  iwe<i  to  snuxith  an<l  fold  my  little  surplice,  and  embroider  me 
cji[»s  and  gowns  for  high  f(Mist-days ;  how  she  used  to  bring  flowers 
for  the  altiir,  and  who  cx>ul<i  deck  it  so  well  as  shel  But  sentiment 
djMis  not  (U)ine  glibly  from  under  a  grizzled  moustache,  so  I  will  drop 
it,  if  you  please. 

Amongst  other  favours  she  showed  me,  Mary  used  to  be  particu- 
lariy  fond  of  kissing  me  :  it  was  a  thing  I  did  not  so  much  value  in 
those  (kys ;  but  I  found  that  the  more  I  grew  alive  to  the  extent  of 
the  l)enefit,  the  less  she  would  condescend  to  confer  it  on  me ;  till, 
at  last,  when  I  was  about  fourteen,  she  discontinued  it  altogether. 
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of  her  own  wish  at  least ;  only  sometimes  I  used  to  be  rude,  and 
take  what  she  had  now  become  so  mighty  unwilling  to  give. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  contest  of  this  sort  one  day  with  Mary, 
when,  just  as  I  was  about  to  carry  off  a  kiss  from  her  cheek,  I 
was  saluted  with  a  staggering  slap  on  my  own,  which  was  be- 
stowed by  Uncle  Edward,  and  sent  me  reeling  some  yards  down  the 
garden. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  tongue  was  generally  as  close  as  his 
purse,  now  poiu*ed  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence  which  quite  astonished 
me.  I  did  not  think  that  so  much  was  to  be  said  on  any  subject 
as  he  managed  to  utter  on  one,  and  that  was  abuse  of  me ;  he  stamped, 
he  8worc,  he  screamed  ;  and  then,  from  complimenting  me,  he  turned 
to  Mary,  and  .saluted  her  in  a  manner  equally  forcible  and  significxuit : 
she,  who  was  very  mucli  frightened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acene,  grew  very  angry  at  the  coarse  words  he  used,  and  the  wicked 
motives  he  imputed  to  her. 

"  Tlic  chihl  is  but  fourteen,"  she  said  ;  "he  is  your  own  nephew, 
and  a  candidate  for  holy  orders : — Father,  it  is  a  shame  that  you 
shoultl  thus  speak  of  me,  yoiu*  daughter,  or  of  one  of  his  holy 
profession." 

I  did  not  particularly  arlmire  this  speech  myself,  but  it  had  an 
effect  on  my  uncle,  and  was  the  caupe  of  the  words  with  which  this 
hist^3ry  commences.  The  old  gentleman  persuaded  his  brother  that 
I  must  be  sent  to  Strasburg  and  there  kept  until  my  studies  for 
the  Church  were  concluded.  I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  to  my 
uncle's  old  college  chum,  Professor  Schneider,  who  was  to  instruct 
me  in  thcologj'  and  Greek. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  see  Strasburg,  of  the  wonders  of  which  I 
lm<l  heard  so  much  ;  but  felt  very  loth  as  the  time  drew  near  when 
I  must  quit  my  pretty  cousin  and  my  good  old  uncle.  Mary  and  I 
managed,  however,  a  parting  walk,  in  which  a  number  of  tender 
things  were  sai«l  on  both  sides.  I  am  told  that  you  Englishmen 
consider  it  cowardly  to  cry ;  as  for  me,  I  wept  and  roare<l  inces- 
sjintly  :  when  Mary  scjucezed  me,  for  the  last  time,  the  tears  came 
out  of  me  as  if  I  had  Wen  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  wet 
Fjxmge.  My  cousin's  eyes  were  stoically  dry ;  her  ladyship  had  a 
I)art  to  play,  and  it  would  have  been  WTong  for  her  to  be  in  love 
with  a  young  chit  of  fourteen — so  she  carried  herself  with  perfect 
co<^)lness,  as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter.  I  should  not  have 
known  that  she  cared  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  me  a  month  afterwards — theriy  nobody  was  by,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  letter  was  half  washed  away  with  her 
weeping :  if  she  had  used  a  watering-pot  the  thing  could  not  have 
been  better  done. 
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Well,  I  arrived  at  Strasburg — a  dismal,  old-fashioned,  rickety 
town  in  those  days — and  straightway  presented  myself  and  letter  at 
Schneider's  door ;  over  it  was  written — 

"comit4  de  balut  public." 

Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  was  so  ignorant  a  young  fellow,  that 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  however,  I  entered  the 
citizen's  room  without  fear,  and  sat  down  in  his  antechamber  until 
I  could  be  admitted  to  see  him. 

Here  I  found  very  few  indications  of  his  reverence's  profession ; 
the  walls  were  hung  round  with  portraits  of  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  the  like ;  a  great  bust  of  Minibeau,  mutilated,  with  the  word 
Trattre  underneath ;  lists  and  Republican  proclamations,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  fire-anns.  At  a  deal  table,  stained  with  grease  and  wine, 
sat  a  gentleman  with  a  huge  pigtail  dangling  down  to  that  part  of 
his  person  which  immediately  succeeds  his  back,  and  a  red  nightcap 
containing  a  tricolour  cockade  as  large  as  a  pancake.  He  was 
smoking  a  short  pipe,  reading  a  little  book,  and  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  make  brief 
remarks  upon  the  personages  or  the  incidents  of  his  book,  by  which 
I  could  judge  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  very  keenest  sensibilities — 
"  Ah,  brigand  !  "  "  O  malheureuse  ! "  "0  Chariottc,  Charlotte  ! " 
The  work  which  this  gentleman  was  perusing  is  called  "The 
Sorrows  of  Wertcr " ;  it  was  all  the  rage  in  those  days,  and  my 
friend  Wiis  only  following  the  fashion.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see 
Father  Schneider.  He  turned  towards  me  a  hideous  pimpled  face, 
which  I  dream  of  now  at  forty  years'  distance. 

"  Father  who  ? "  said  he.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  Citizen 
Schneider  has  not  thrown  off  the  absiuxl  mummery  of  priesthood  ? 
If  you  were  a  little  older  you  would  go  to  prison  for  calling  him 
Father  Schnoitler — miiny  a  man  has  died  for  less  ! "  And  he  pointed 
to  a  picture  of  a  guillotine,  which  waa  hanging  in  the  room. 

I  was  in  amazement. 

"  What  is  he  ?  Is  he  not  a  teacher  of  Greek,  an  abb^,  a  monk 
until  monasteries  were  abolished,  the  learned  editor  of  the  songs  of 
Anacreon  1 " 

"  He  was  all  this,"  replied  my  grim  friend ;  "  he  is  now  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  would  think  no 
more  of  ordering  your  head  off  than  of  drinking  this  tumbler  of 
beer." 

He  swallowed,  himself,  the  frothy  liquid,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  history  of  the  man  to  whom  my  uncle  had  sent  me  for 
instruction. 
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Schneider  was  born  in  1756 :  was  a  student  at  Wurzbiirg,  and 
afterwanls  entered  a  convent,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  He 
here  became  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  his  talents  as  a 
preacher,  and  became  chaplain  to  Duke  Charles  of  WUrtemberg. 
The  doctrines  of  the  lUurainati  began  about  this  time  to  spread  in 
Germany,  and  Schneider  speedily  joined  the  sect.  He  had  been  a 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cologne ;  and  being  compelled,  on  account  of 
his  irregularity,  to  give  up  his  chair,  he  came  to  Strasburg  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  acted  for  some  time  a 
principal  part  as  a  revolutionary  agent  at  Strasburg. 

["Heaven  knows  what  would  have  happened  to  me  had  I 
continue<i  long  under  his  tuition ! "  said  the  Captain.  "  I  owe 
the  preservation  of  my  morals  entirely  to  my  entering  the  army. 
A  man,  sir,  who  is  a  soldier  has  very  little  time  to  be  wicked ; 
except  in  the  case  of  a  siege  and  the  sack  of  a  town,  when  a  little 
licence  can  offend  nobody."] 

By  the  time  that  my  friend  had  concluded  Schneider's  biography, 
we  had  grown  tolerably  intimate,  and  I  imparted  to  him  (with  that 
ingenuousness  so  remarkable  in  youth)  my  whole  history — my  course 
of  studies,  my  pleasant  country  life,  the  names  and  qualities  of  my 
dear  relations,  and  my  occupations  in  the  vestry  before  religion  was 
abolished  by  onler  of  the  Republic.  In  the  course  of  my  speech  I 
recurred  so  often  to  the  name  of  my  cousin  Mary,  that  the  gentle- 
man could  not  fail  to  perceive  what  a  tender  place  she  had  in 
my  heart. 

Then  we  reverted  to  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,*'  and  discussed 
the  merits  of  that  sublime  performance.  Although  I  had  before 
felt  some  misgivings  about  my  new  acquaintance,  my  heart  now 
quite  yearned  towards  him.  He  talked  about  love  and  sentiment 
in  a  manner  which  made  me  recollect  that  I  was  in  love  myself ; 
and  you  know  that  when  a  man  is  in  that  condition,  his  taste  is 
not  very  refined,  any  maudlin  trash  of  i)ro8e  or  verse  aj)i)earing 
sublime  to  him,  provided  it  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  his 
own  situation. 

"  Candid  youth ! "  cried  my  unknown,  "  I  love  to  hear  thy 
innocent  story  and  look  on  thy  guileless  fac^.  There  is,  alas ! 
so  much  of  the  contrary  in  this  world,  so  much  terror  and  crime 
and  blood,  that  we  who  mingle  with  it  are  only  too  glad  to  forget 
it.  Would  that  we  could  shake  off  our  cares  as  men,  and  be  boys, 
a0  thou  art,  agiun  ! " 

Here  my  friend  began  to  weep  once  more,  and  fondly  shook 
my  hand.  I  blessed  my  stars  that  I  had,  at  the  very  outset  of 
my  career,  met  with  one  who  was  so  likely  to  aiil  me.  What  a 
slanderous  world  it  is !  thought  I ;  the  people  iu  our  village  call 
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these  Republicans  wicked  and  bloody-minded ;  a  Iamb  could  not 
be  more  tender  than  this  sentimental  bottle-nosed  gentleman  !  The 
worthy  man  then  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  held  a  place 
under  Government.  I  was  busy  in  en<ieavouring  to  discover  what 
his  situation  might  be,  when  the  door  of  the  next  apartment  opened, 
and  Schneider  made  his  appearance. 

At  first  he  did  not  notice  me,  but  he  advanced  to  my  new 
acquaiv  ance,  and  gave  him,  to  my  astonishment,  something  very 
like  a  i)iow. 

"You  drunken  talking  fool,"  he  said,  "you  are  always  after 
your  time.  Fourteen  people  are  cooling  their  heels  yonder,  waiting 
until  you  have  finished  your  beer  and  your  sentiment ! " 

My  friend  slunk  muttering  out  of  the  room. 

"That  fellow,"  said  Schneider,  turning  to  me,  "is  our  public 
executioner :  a  capital  hand  too  if  he  would  but  keep  decent  time ; 
but  the  brute  is  always  drunk,  and  blubbering  over  *  The  Sorrows 
of  Werter  M  " 

•  ••••■• 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  his  old  friendship  for  my  uncle, 
or  my  proper  merits,  which  won  the  heart  of  this  the  sternest 
ruffian  of  Robespierre*s  crew ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  became 
strangely  attached  to  me,  and  kept  me  constantly  about  his  {lerson. 
As  for  the  priesthood  and  the  Greek,  they  were  of  course  very  soon 
out  of  the  (question.  The  Austrians  were  on  our  £h)ntier ;  every 
day  brought  us  accounts  of  battles  won ;  and  the  youth  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  of  all  France,  indeed,  were  bursting  with  military  ardour. 
As  for  me,  I  shared  the  general  mania,  and  speedily  mounted  a 
cockade  as  large  as  that  of  my  friend  the  executioner. 

The  occupations  of  this  worthy  were  unremitting.  St.  Just, 
who  htid  come  down  from  Paris  to  preside  over  our  town,  executed 
the  laws  and  the  aristocrats  with  terrible  punctuality ;  and  Schneider 
used  to  make  country  excursions  in  search  of  offenders  with  this 
fellow,  as  a  provost-marslial,  at  his  back.  In  the  meantime,  having 
entered  my  sixteenth  year,  and  being  a  proper  lad  of  my  age,  I 
had  joined  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  was  scampering  now  after 
the  Austrians  who  menaced  us,  and  now  threatening  the  ^migr^s, 
who  were  banded  at  Coblentz.  My  love  for  my  dear  cousin  in- 
creased as  my  whiskers  grew ;  and  when  I  was  scarcely  seventeen, 
I  thought  myself  man  enough  to  marry  her,  and  to  cut  the  throat 
of  any  one  who  should  venture  to  say  me  nay. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  during  my  absence  at  Strasburg,  great 
changes  had  occurreii  in  our  little  village,  and  somewhat  of  the 
revolutionary  rage  had  penetrated  even  to  that  quiet  and  distant 
place.      The   hideous   "Fete  of  the  Supreme   Being"  had  been 
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celebrated  at  Paris;  the  practice  of  our  ancient  religion  was  for- 
bidden; its  professors  were  most  of  them  in  concealment,  or  in 
exile,  or  had  expiated  on  the  scaffold  their  crime  of  Christianity. 
In  our  poor  viUage  my  uncle's  church  was  closed,  and  he,  him- 
self an  inmate  in  my  brother's  house,  only  owing  his  safety  to 
his  great  popularity  among  his  former  flock  and  the  influence  of 
Edward  Ancel. 

The  latter  had  taken  in  the  Revolution  a  somewhat  pr*  .Jnent 
part;  that  is,  he  had  engaged  in  many  contracts  for  the  army, 
attended  the  cluhs  regularly,  corresponded  with  the  authorities  of 
his  department,  and  was  loud  in  his  denimciations  of  the  aristocrats 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  German  origin 
of  the  peasantry,  and  their  quiet  and  nistic  lives,  the  revolutionary 
firry  which  prevailed  in  the  cities  had  hardly  reached  the  country 
people.  The  occasional  visit  of  a  commissary  from  Paris  or  Stras- 
burg  served  to  keep  the  flame  alive,  and  to  remind  the  rural  swains 
of  the  existence  of  a  Republic  in  France. 

Now  and  then,  when  I  coidd  gain  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  I 
returned  to  the  village,  and  was*  received  with  tolerable  politeness 
by  my  uncle,  and  with  a  warmer  feeling  by  his  daughter. 

I  won't  describe  to  you  the  progress  of  our  love,  or  the  wrath 
of  my  Uncle  Edward  when  he  discovered  that  it  still  continued. 
He  swore  and  he  stormed ;  he  locked  Mary  into  her  chamber,  ^and 
vowed  that  he  would  withdraw  the  allowance  he  made  me,  if  ever 
I  ventured  near  her.  His  daughter,  he  said,  should  never  marry 
a  hopeless  penniless  subaltern ;  an<i  Mary  declared  she  woiiM  not 
marry  without  his  consent.  What  had  I  to  do  ? — to  despair  and 
to  leave  her.  As  for  my  poor  Uncle  Jacob,  he  had  no  counsel  to 
give  me,  and,  indee<l,  no  spirit  left :  his  little  church  was  turned 
into  a  stable,  his  surplice  torn  off  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  only 
too  lucky  in  keeping  his  head  on  them.  A  bright  thought  struck 
him  :  suppose  you  were  to  ask  the  advice  of  my  old  friend  Schneider 
regarding  this  marriage?  he  has  ever  been  your  friend,  and  may 
help  you  now  as  before. 

(Here  the  Captain  paused  a  little.)  You  may  fancy  (continued 
he)  that  it  was  <iroll  advice  of  a  reverend  gentleman  like  Uncle 
Jacob  to  counsel  me  in  this  manner,  and  to  bid  me  make  friends 
with  such  a  murderous  cut-throat  as  Schneider;  but  we  thought 
nothing  of  it  in  those  days  ;  guillotining  was  as  common  as  dancing, 
and  a  man  was  only  thought  the  better  patriot  the  more  severe  he 
might  be.  I  <leparted  forthwith  to  Strasburg,  and  retiuested  the 
vote  and  interest  of  the  Citizen  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety. 

He  heard  me  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.     I  described  to 
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him  most  minutely  the  circumstance,  expatiated  upon  the  charms 
of  my  dear  Mary,  and  painted  her  to  him  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
golden  hair  and  her  bright  blushing  cheeks,  her  slim  waist  and 
her  tripping  tiny  feet;  and  fiu^hermore,  I  added  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  fortune  which  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  mine,  but  for  the 
miserly  old  father.  "  Curse  him  for  an  aristocrat ! "  concluded  I, 
in  my  wrath. 

As  I  had  been  discoiu^ing  about  Mary's  charms  Schneider 
listened  with  much  complacency  and  attention :  when  I  spoke 
about  her  fortune,  his  interest  redoubled;  and  when  I  called  her 
father  an  aristocrat,  the  worthy  ex-Jesuit  gave  a  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  was  really  quite  terrible.  0  fool  that  I  was  to  trust 
him  so  far ! 


The  very  same  evening  an  officer  waited  upon  me  with  the 
following  note  from  St.  Just : — 

•*  Strasburo  :  Fifth  year  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible^  11  Ventdse, 

"The  citizen  Pierre  Ancel  is  to  leave  Strasburg  within  two 
liours,  and  to  carry  the  enclosed  despatches  to  the  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris.  The  necessary  leave 
of  al>sence  from  his  militury  duties  has  been  provided.  Instant 
punishment  will  follow  the  slightest  delay  on  the  road. 

"  Salut  et  Fraternity." 

There  was  no  choice  but  obe<lience,  and  off  I  sped  on  my  weary 
way  to  the  capital. 

As  I  was  riding  out  of  the  Paris  gate  I  met  an  equipage  which 
I  knew  to  be  that  of  Schneider.  The  ruffian  smiled  at  me  as  I 
passed,  and  wished  me  a  ban  voyage.  Behind  his  chariot  came  a 
curious  machine,  or  cart ;  a  great  basket,  three  stout  poles,  and 
several  i)lanks,  all  painted  red,  were  lying  in  this  vehicle,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  seated  my  friend  with  the  big  cocka<le.  It  was  the 
jH)rtaMe  guillotine  which  Schneider  always  carried  with  him  on  his 
travels.  The  bourreau  was  reading  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  and 
looked  as  sentimental  as  usual. 

I  will  not  speak  of  my  voyage  in  order  to  relate  to  you 
Schnei<ler'.s.  My  story  had  awakened  the  wretches  curiosity  and 
avarice,  and  he  wa.s  detennine<l  that  such  a  prize  as  I  had  shown 
my  cousin  to  be  should  fall  into  no  hands  but  his  own.  No  sooner, 
in  fact,  ha<l  I  quitted  his  room  than  he  procured  the  onler  for  my 
absence,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Steinbach  as  I  met  hinL 
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The  journey  is  not  a  very  long  one ;  and  on  the  next  day  my 
Uncle  Jacoh  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  message  that  the  Citizen 
Schneider  was  in  the  village,  and  was  coming  to  greet  his  old  fiiend. 
Old  Jacob  was  in  an  ecstasy,  for  he  longed  to  see  his  college 
acquaintance,  and  he  hoped  also  that  S(;hueider  had  come  into  tliat 
part  of  the  country  upon  the  marriage-business  of  your  humble 
servant.  Of  course  Mary  was  summoned  to  give  her  best  dinner, 
and  wear  her  best  frock ;  and  her  father  made  ready  to  receive  the 
new  State  dignitary. 

Schneider^s  carriage  speedily  rolled  into  the  courtyard,  and 
Schneider's  cart  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  ex-priest  only 
entered!  the  house ;  his  companion  remaining  with  the  horses  to 
dine  in  private.  There  was  a  most  touching  meeting  betwt^en  him 
and  Jacob.  They  talked  over  their  old  college  pranks  and  successes  ; 
they  capjied  Greek  verses,  and  quoted  ancient  epigrams  ujion  their 
tutors,  who  had  been  dem\  since  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Mary 
declared  it  was  quite  touching  to  listen  to  the  merry  friendly  talk  of 
these  two  old  gentlemen. 

After  the  conversation  had  continued  for  a  time  in  this  strain, 
Schneider  drew  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  said,  quietly,  that  he  had 
come  on  particular  and  unpleasant  business — hinting  about  trouble- 
some times,  spies,  evil  reports,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  called  Uncle 
Edward  asi<le,  and  had  with  him  a  long  and  earnest  conversiition  : 
so  Jacob  went  put  and  talked  with  Schneider's  friend;  they 
speedily  became  very  intimate,  for  the  niflian  detailed  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  interview  with  me.  Wlien  he  returned  into 
the  house,  some  time  after  tliis  pleasing  colloquy,  he  found  the  tone 
of  the  society  strangely  altered.  Eilward  Ancel,  pale  as  a  sheet, 
trembling,  and  crying  for  mercy ;  poor  Miuy  weeping ;  and  Schneider 
pacing  energetically  about  the  apartment,  raging  about  the  rights 
of  man,  the  punishment  of  traitors,  and  the  one  and  indivisible 
Republic. 

"  Jacob,"  he  said,  as  my  uncle  entered  the  room,  "  I  was  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  to  forget  the  crimes  of  your 
brother.  He  is  a  known  and  dangerous  aristocrat ;  he  holds  com- 
munications with  the  enemy  on  the  frontier;  he  is  a  possessor  of 
great  and  ill-gotten  wealth,  of  which  he  has  plundered  the  Republic. 
Do  you  know,"  said  he,  turning  to  Edward  Ancel,  "where  the 
leajst  of  these  crimes,  or  the  mere  suspicion  of  them,  would  lead 
you  ? " 

Poor  Eflward  sat  trembling  in  his  chair,  and  answered  not  a 
word.  He  knew  full  well  how  quickly,  in  this  dreadful  time, 
punishment  followed  suspicion ;  and  though  guiltless  of  all  treason 
with  the  enemy,  perhaps  he  was  aware  that,  in  certain  contracts 
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with  the  Government,  he  had  taken  to  himself  a  more  than  patriotic 
share  of  profit. 

"  Do  you  know,"  resumed  Schneider,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  for 
what  purpose  I  came  hither,  and  by  whom  I  am  accompanied]  I 
am  the  administrator  of  the  justice  of  the  Republic.  The  life  of 
yourself  and  your  family  is  in  my  hands :  yonder  man,  who  follows 
me,  is  the  executor  of  the  law ;  he  has  rid  the  nation  of  hundreds  of 
wretches  like  yourself.  A  single  word  from  me,  and  your  doom  is 
sealed  without  hope,  and  your  last  hour  is  come.  Ho !  Gr^goire  ! " 
shouted  he  ;  "  is  all  ready  ? " 

Grt^goire  replied  from  the  court,  "  I  can  put  up  the  machine  in 
haJf-an-hour.  Shall  I  go  down  to  the  village  and  call  the  troops  and 
the  law  people  ] " 

"Do  you  hear  him]"  said  Schneider.  "The  guillotine  is  in 
the  courtyard ;  your  name  is  on  my  list,  and  I  have  witnesses  to 
prove  your  crime.     Have  you  a  word  in  your  defence  ] " 

Not  a  word  came;  the  old  gentleman  was  dumb;  but  his 
daughter,  who  did  not  give  way  to  his  terror,  spoke  for  him. 

"  You  cannot,  sir,"  said  she,  "  although  you  say  it,  fed  that  my 
feither  is  guilty ;  you  would  not  have  entered  our  house  thus  alone 
if  you  had  thought  it.  You  threaten  him  in  this  manner  because 
you  have  something  to  ask  and  to  gain  from  us  :  what  is  it,  citizen  ] 
— tell  us  how  much  you  value  our  lives,  and  what  sum  we  are  to 
pay  for  our  ransom  ] " 

"  Sum  ! "  said  Uncle  Jacob ;  "  he  does  not  want  money  of  us  : 
my  old  friend,  my  college  chiun,  does  not  come  hither  to  drive 
bargains  with  anybody  belonging  to  Jacob  Ancel  ] " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  no,  you  can't  want  money  of  us,"  shrieked  Edward ; 
"  we  are  the  poorest  people  of  the  village :  ruined,  Monsieur 
Schneider,  ruined  in  the  cause  of  the  Republic." 

"Silence,  fether,"  said  my  brave  Mary;  "this  man  wants  a 
price:  he  comes  with  his  worthy  friend  yonder,  to  frighten  us, 
not  to  kill  us.  If  we  die,  he  cannot  touch  a  sou  of  our  money ; 
it  is  confisaited  to  the  State.  Tell  us,  sir,  what  is  the  price  of  our 
safety  ] " 

Schneider  smiled,  and  bowed  with  x)erfect  politeness. 

"Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  said,  "is  perfectly  correct  in  her 
siu*mise.  I  do  not  want  the  life  of  this  poor  drivelling  old  man : 
my  intentions  are  much  more  peaceable,  be  assured.  It  rests 
entirely  with  this  accomplished  young  lady  (whose  spirit  I  like,  and 
whose  ready  wit  I  admire),  whether  the  business  between  us  shall 
be  a  matter  of  love  or  death.  I  humbly  offer  myself^  Citheen  Ancel, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  your  charming  daughter.  Her  good- 
ness, her  beauty,  and  the  large  fortune  which  I  know  you  intend  to 
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give  her,  would  render  her  a  desirable  match  for  tbe  proudest  man 
in  the  Republic,  and,  I  am  sure,  would  make  me  the  happiest." 

"  This  must  be  a  jest.  Monsieur  Schneider,"  said  Mary,  trembling, 
and  turning  deadly  pale  :  "  you  cannot  mexin  this ;  you  do  not  know 
me :  you  never  heard  of  me  until  to-day." 

"  Pardon  me,  belle  dame,"  replied  he ;  **  your  cousin  Pierre  has 
often  talked  to  me  of  your  virtues ;  indeed,  it  was  by  his  special 
suggestion  that  I  made  the  visit." 

"  It  is  false  ! — it  is  a  base  and  cowardly  lie  !  "  exclaimed  she  (for 
the  young  latly's  courage  was  up), — "  Pierre  never  could  have  for- 
gotten himself  and  me  so  as  to  olfcr  me  to  one  like  you.  You  come 
here  with  a  lie  on  your  lips — a  lie  agjiinst  my  father,  to  sweiir  his 
life  away,  against  my  de^r  cousin's  honour  and  love.  It  is  useless 
now  to  deny  it :  Father,  I  love  Pierre  Aiicel ;  I  will  marry  no  other 
but  him — no,  though  our  last  penny  were  paid  to  this  man  as  the 
price  of  our  free<lom." 

Schneider's  only  reply  to  this  was  a  call  to  his  frien<l  Gr^goire. 

"  Send  down  to  the  village  for  the  maire  and  some  gendarmes ; 
anti  tell  your  i)eople  to  make  rca<ly." 

"  Shall  I  put  the  machine  up  ? "  shouteil  he  of  the  sentimentxil 
turn. 

"  You  hear  him,"  said  Schneider ;  "  Marie  Ancel,  you  may 
decide  the  fate  of  your  father.  I  shall  return  in  a  few  hours,'* 
concluded  he,  "and  will  then  l)eg  to  know  your  decision." 

The  a<lvocate  of  the  rights  of  man  then  left  the  apartment,  and 
left  the  family,  as  you  may  imagine,  in  no  very  j)lea8ant  mood. 

Old  Uncle  Jacob,  during  the  i'ew  minutes  whieh  had  elapsed  in 
the  enactment  of  this  stnmge  scene,  sat  staring  wildly  at  Schneider, 
an<l  liolding  Mary  on  his  kn^^es :  tlie  iK)or  little  thing  had  ile<l  to 
him  for  protection,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  kneeling  almost 
senseless  at  the  window,  gazing  at  the  executioniT  and  his  hideous 
prej^iarations.  The  instinct  of  the  poor  girl  had  not  failed  her ;  she 
knew  that  Jacob  was  her  only  protector,  if  not  of  her  life — Heaven 
bless  him  ! — of  her  honour.  "  Indeed,"  the  old  man  saitl,  in  a  stout 
voice,  "this  must  never  be,  my  deju*est  child — you  must  not  marry 
this  man.  If  it  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  we  fall,  we  shall 
have  at  least  the  thought  to  console  us  that  we  <lie  innocent.  Any 
raan  in  Fnince  at  a  time  like  this  wouhl  be  a  coward  and  traitor  if 
he  feared  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  thousand  brave  and  good  who  have 
preceded  us." 

"  Who  speaks  of  dying  ? "  said  E<lwanl.  "  You,  brother  Jacob  ? 
— you  would  not  lay  that  poor  girl's  head  on  the  scaffold,  or  mine, 
your  dear  brother^s.  You  will  not  let  us  die,  Mary ;  you  will  not, 
for  a  small  Bacrifice,  bring  your  poor  old  father  into  danger  % " 
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Mary  ra-nle  no  answer.  "Perhajw,"  she  said,  "there  is  time 
for  p.v&po :  he  in  to  ho  here  but  in  two  hoiin) ;  in  two  houre  we 
may  be  safe,  in  concealmcDt,  or  on  the  frontier."  And  she  rushed 
to  the  iloor  of  the  chamber,  as  if  she  would  tmre  instantly  made 
the  attempt :  two  ^nclannea  were  at  the  door.  "  We  bare  orders, 
moilfttn'iiielle,"  they  saiil,  "  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  this  apartment 
until  the  return  of  the  Citizen  Schneider." 

AInH !  all  boi>e  of  rH<'upc  was  imj>06siblc.  Mary  became  quite 
HJletit  for  a  while ;  she  would  not  speak  to  TJncle  Jacob ;  and,  in 
reply  to  Iier  fitthcr's  eager  questions,  she  only  replied,  coldly,  that 
she  would  answer  SchneiiJer  when  he  arrived. 

Tlio  two  ilrcudful  hours  passed  away  only  too  quickly;  and, 
punrtiud  to  liix  ajigKiintmont,  the  ex-mouk  ajipcared.  Directly  he 
eiitcn;il,  Mi«T  udvnnt^sl  to  him,  and  said  calmly — 

"  Sir,  I  pould  nut  dei-cive  you  if  I  8ni<i  that  I  freely  accepted 
the  offer  which  you  have  nmde  me.  I  will  be  your  wife ;  but  I  tell 
you  tliiit  I  love  another ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  two  ol<l  men  that  I  yield  my  person  up  to  you." 

8i;hneider  bowcil,  and  said — 

"  It  is  bravely  spoken.  I  like  your  candour — your  beauty. 
As  for  the  love,  excuse  me  for  saying  that  is  a  matter  of  total 
indiiFcrencc.  I  have  no  doubt,  liowcver,  that  it  will  come  as  soon 
ait  your  feelinp^K  in  fiivour  of  the  young  gentleman,  your  cousin,  hare 
lout  thoir  prenent  fervour.  That  engaging  young  man  has,  at  present, 
another  mistrewi — Glory.  He  occupies,  I  believe,  the  distinguished 
])(Mt  of  coriHinkl  in  n  regiment  which  is  about  to  march  to — Perpig- 
luin,  I  lielicve." 

It  was,  in  fact,  Monsieur  Snhneitler's  polite  intention  to  banish 
mo  as  Gir  as  possible  fnim  the  place  of  my  birth;  and  he  had, 
accordingly,  selc<:te<l  tlie  Spanisli  frontier  as  the  spot  where  I  was 
to  display  my  future  military  tolcnta. 

Miu'y  gave  no  answer  to  this  sneer:  she  seemed  perfectly 
rcsignnl  and  calm  :  she  only  siud — 

'*  I  must  make,  however,  some  conditions  regarding  our  proposed 
marriiige,  which  a  gentleman  of  Monsieur  Schneider's  gallantry 
cannot  refuse," 

"  Pray  command  me,"  replied  the  husband-elect.  "  Pair  lady, 
you  know  I  am  your  slave." 

"  Vou  occupy  a  distinguished  political  rank,  citizen  repreoenta- 
tive,"  said  she;  "and  we  in  our  village  are  likewise  known  and 
bolovwl.  I  sin  iiild  be  aaliamed,  I  confess,  to  wed  you  here ;  lor  our 
]>«^t|ilc  wouKl  nonder  at  tlic  sudden  nuurio^,  and  imply  that  it  wm 
only  by  cum  pulsion  tliat  I  gave  you  my  hand.  Let  ob,  then, 
Iwrrorm  ilii.i  rcremony  at  Strasburg,  \»ton  the  public  antiioritiee  of 
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the  city,  with  the  state  and  solemnity  which  befits  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Republic." 

''Be  it  so,  madam,"  he  answered,  and  gallantly  proceeded  to 
embrace  his  bride. 

Mary  did  not  shrink  from  this  ruffian's  kiss ;  nor  did  she  reply 
when  poor  old  Jacob,  who  sat  sobbing  in  a  comer,  burst  out,  and 


"  0  Mary,  Mary,  I  did  not  think  this  of  thee ! " 

"  Silence,  brother ! "  hastily  said  Edward ;  "  my  good  son-in-law 
will  pardon  your  ill-humour." 

I  believe  Uncle  Edward  in  his  heart  was  pleased  at  the  notion 
of  the  marriage ;  he  only  cared  for  money  and  rank,  and  was  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  uf  obtaining  them. 

The  matter  then  was  finally  arranged;  and  presently,  after 
Schneider  had  transacted  the  affairs  whi(;h  brought  him  into  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  happy  bridal  party  set  forward  for  Stras- 
burg.  Uncles  Jacob  and  Edward  occupied  the  back  seat  of  the 
old  family  carriage,  and  the  young  bride  an<l  bridegroom  (he  was 
nearly  Jacob's  age)  were  seated  majestically  in  front.  Mary  has 
often  since  talked  to  me  of  this  dreadful  journey.  She  said  she 
wondered  at  the  scnipulous  politeness  of  Schneider  duriug  the  route; 
nay,  that  at  another  period  she  could  have  listened  to  and  adnnre<l 
the  singular  talent  of  this  man,  his  great  leaniing,  his  fancy,  and 
wit ;  but  her  mind  was  bent  upon  other  things,  and  the  poor  girl 
firmly  thought  that  her  last  day  was  come. 

In  the  meantime,  by  a  blessed  chance,  I  had  not  ridden  three 
leagues  from  Strasburg,  when  the  officer  of  a  passing  troop  of  a 
cavalry  regiment,  looking  at  the  beast  on  which  I  was  mounted, 
was  pleased  to  take  a  fancy  to  it,  and  ordered  me,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  to  descend,  and  to  give  up  my  steed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Republic.  I  represented  to  him,  in  vain,  that  I  was  a  soldier  like 
himself,  and  the  bearer  of  desiwitchcs  to  Paris.  "  Foul !  "  he  said  ; 
*•  do  you  think  they  would  send  despatches  by  a  man  who  can  ride 
at  heBt  but  ten  leagues  a  day  ] "  And  the  honest  soldier  was  so 
wroth  at  my  supposed  duplicity,  that  lie  not  only  confiscated  my 
horse,  but  my  saddle,  and  the  little  portmanteau  which  contained 
the  chief  part  of  my  worldly  goods  and  treasure.  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  dismount,  and  take  my  way  on  foot  back  again  to  Strasburg. 
I  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  determining  the  next  morning  to 
make  my  case  known  to  the  Citizen  St.  Just ;  and  though  I  made 
my  entry  without  a  sou,  I  don't  know  what  secret  exultation  I  felt 
at  again  being  able  to  return. 

The  antechamber  of  such  a  great  man  as  St.  Just  was,  in  thase 
days,  too  crowded  for  an  unprotected  boy  to  obtain  an  early  audi- 
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ence  ;  two  days  passed  before  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  friend 
of  Robespierre.  On  the  third  day,  as  I  was  still  waiting  for  the 
interview,  I  heard  a  great  bustle  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  and 
looked  out  with  many  others  at  the  spectacle. 

A  number  of  men  and  women,  singing  epithalamiums,  and 
dressed  in  some  absiutl  imitation  of  Roman  costume,  a  troop  of 
soldiers  and  gendarmerie,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  the  badauds  of 
Strasburg,  were  surrounding  a  carriage  which  then  entered  into  the 
court  of  the  mayoralty.  In  this  carriage,  great  Grod !  I  saw  my 
dear  Mary,  and  Schneider  by  her  side.  The  truth  instantly  came 
upon  me :  the  reason  for  Schneider's  keen  inquiries  and  my  abrupt 
dismissal ;  but  I  could  not  believe  that  Mary  was  &lse  to  me.  I 
had  only  to  look  in  her  face,  white  and  rigid  as  marble,  to  see  that 
this  proposed  marriage  was  not  with  her  consent. 

I  fell  back  in  the  crowd  as  the  procession  entered  the  great 
room  in  which  I  was,  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands :  I  could  not 
look  upon  her  as  the  wife  of  another, — upon  her  so  long  loved  and 
tnily — the  saint  of  my  childhood — the  pride  and  hope  of  my  youth 
— torn  from  me  for  ever,  and  delivered  over  to  the  unholy  arms  of 
the  murderer  who  stood  before  me. 

The  door  of  St.  Just's  private  apartment  opened,  and  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  table  of  mayoralty  just  as  Schneider  and  his  cort^ 
arriveil  before  it. 

S(*hneider  then  said  that  he  came  in  before  the  authorities  of 
the  Republic  to  espouse  the  citoyenne  Marie  Ancel. 

**  Is  she  a  minor  ? "  askeil  St.  Just. 

"  She  is  a  minor,  but  her  father  is  here  to  give  her  away." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Uncle  Edward,  coming  eagerly  forward  and 
bowing.  "Edward  Ancel,  so  please  you,  citizen  representative. 
The  worthy  Citizen  Si^hneider  lias  done  me  the  honour  of  marrying 
into  my  family." 

"  But  my  father  has  not  told  you  the  terms  of  the  marriage," 
said  Mary,  interrupting  him,  in  a  loud  clear  voice. 

Here  Schneider  seized  her  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  from  speaking.  Her  &ther  turned  pale,  and  cried,  "Stop, 
Mary,  stop  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  remember  your  poor  old  fiitber's 
danger ! " 

*Sir,  may  I  speak  r' 

"  Let  the  young  woman  speak,"  said  St.  Just,  "  if  she  have  a 
desire  to  talk."  He  did  not  suspect  what  would  be  the  purport  of 
her  story. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  two  days  since  the  Citizen  Schneider  entered 
for  the  first  time  our  house ;  and  you  will  fi&ncy  that  it  must  be  a 
love  of  very  sudden  growth  which  has  brought  either  him  or  me 
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before  you  to-day.  He  had  heard  from  a  person  who  is  now  un- 
happily not  present  of  my  name  and  of  the  wealth  which  my  family 
was  said  to  {Kjssess;  and  hence  arose  this  mad  design  conceniing 
me.  He  came  into  our  village  with  supreme  power,  an  executioner 
at  his  heels,  and  the  soldiery  and  authorities  of  the  district  entirely 
under  his  orders.  He  threatened  my  &ther  with  death  if  he  refused 
to  give  up  his  daughter ;  and  I,  who  knew  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  escape,  except  here  before  you,  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
My  fiither  I  know  to  be  inuix^ent,  for  all  his  transactions  with  the 
State  have  passe<l  through  my  liands.  Citizen  representative,  I 
demand  to  be  freed  from  this  marriage ;  and  I  charge  Schneider  as 
a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  as  a  man  who  would  have  murdered  an 
innocent  citizen  for  the  sake  of  private  gain." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  little  8i>eech,  Uncle  Jacob  had  been 
sobbing  and  panting  like  a  bn)ken-winde<l  horse ;  and  when  Mary 
had  done,  he  nirihcil  up  to  her  and  kisseil  her,  and  held  her  tight 
in  his  arms.  "  Bli«s  thee,  my  child  !  "  he  cried,  "  for  having  had 
the  courage  to  s])eak  the  truth,  and  shame  thy  old  father  and  me, 
who  dared  not  sjiy  a  word/' 

"The  girl  amazes  me,"  said  Schneider,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment. "  I  never  s;iw  her,  it  is  true,  till  yesterday ;  but  I  used  no 
force :  her  father  gave  her  to  me  with  his  free  consent,  and  she 
yielde*!  as  gladly.     Si)eak,  P^lward  Ancel,  was  it  not  so]" 

"  It  was,  ind(KMl,  by  my  free  consent,"  said  E4lwanl,  trembling. 

"  For  shame,  bn)ther ! "  cried  old  Jacob.  "  Sir,  it  was  by 
£clward  s  free  consent  and  my  niece's ;  but  the  guillotine  was  in 
the  courtyanl !  Question  Schneiiler's  famulus,  the  man  Gr^g«jire, 
him  who  reads  *  The  Sorrows  of  Werter.'  " 

Gr^goire  stepi>ed  fon^ard,  and  hniked  hesitatingly  at  Schneider 
as  be  said,  "  I  know  not  what  t(K)k  place  within  doors ;  but  I  was 
ordererl  to  put  up  the  scafftild  without ;  and  I  was  told  to  get 
solfliers,  and  let  no  one  leave  the  hcaise." 

"Citizen  St.  Just,"  cried  Schnei<ler,  "you  will  not  allow  the 
testimony  of  a  ruffian  like  this,  of  a  f(H)lish  girl,  and  a  mad  ex-priest, 
Uy  weigh  against  the  won  I  of  one  who  has  (hnie  such  service  to  the 
Repulilic :  it  is  a  base  conspiracy  to  betray  me ;  the  whole  family 
is  known  to  favour  the  interest  of  the  emigres." 

"  And  therefore  you  would  marry  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
allow  the  others  to  escajK? :  you  must  make  a  better  defence,  Citizt  ii 
Schneider,"  said  St.  Just  sternly. 

Here  I  came  fon^anl,  and  said  that,  three  days  since,  I  had 
receive<l  an  order  to  (put  Stmsburg  for  Paris  immediately  after  a 
conversation  with  S4'hneider,  in  which  I  had  asked  him  his  aid  in 
promoting  my  marriage  with  my  cousin,  Mary  Ancel ;  that  he  had 
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heard  from  me  full  accounts  regarding  her  father's  wealth ;  and  that 
he  had  abruptly  caused  my  diamusal,  in  order  to  cany  on  his 
scheme  a^iaat  her, 

"  You  are  in  the  UDifonn  of  a  regiment  in  this  town  :  who  sent 
you  from  itl"  eaiii  St.  Just. 

I  produced  the  order,  signed  by  himself,  and  the  despatches 
which  Schneider  had  sent  me. 

"The  signature  is  mine,  but  the  despatches  did  not  come  from 
my  office.  Can  you  prove  in  any  way  your  conversation  with 
Schneider  I" 

"Why,"  said  my  sentimental  friend  Qr^goire,  "for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  can  answer  tliat  the  lad  was  always  talking  about  this 
young  woman :  he  told  me  the  whole  story  himself,  and  many  a 
good  laugh  I  bod  with  Citizen  Schneider  as  we  talked  about  it." 

"  The  charge  against  Edward  Ancel  must  be  examined  into," 
said  St.  Just.  "  The  marriage  cannot  take  place.  But  if  I  had 
ratified  it,  Mary  Ancel,  what  would  then  have  been  your  course  1 " 

Mary  felt  for  a  moment  in  her  bosom,  and  said — "He  would 
have  died  to-night — /  would  have  ttabbed  him  with  thit  dagger."* 

The  rain  was  beating  down  the  streets,  and  yet  they  were 
thronged ;  all  the  world  was  hastening  to  the  markct-place,  where 
the  worthy  Gr^goire  was  about  to  perform  some  of  the  pleasant 
duties  of  hia  office.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  not  death  that  he 
was  to  inflict ;  he  was  only  to  expose  a  criminal  who  was  to  be 
sent  on  afterwards  to  Paris.  St.  Just  had  ordered  that  Schneider 
siMuld  stnnd  for  six  hours  in  the  public  place  of  Strasburg,  and 
then  be  sent  on  to  the  capital,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  authorities 
might  think  fit 

The  people  followed  with  execrations  the  villain  to  his  place 
of  puniHhmcnt;  and  Gr^goire  grinned  as  he  fixed  up  to  the  post 
the  man  whose  orders  he  had  obeyed  so  often — who  had  deUvered 
over  to  disgrace  and  punishment  so  many  who  merited  it  not. 

Schneider  was  left  for  several  hours  exposed  U)  the  mockery  and 
insults  of  the  mob  ;  he  was  then,  according  to  his  sentence,  marched 
on  to  Paris,  where  it  is  probable  that  be  would  have  escaped  death, 
but  for  his  own  fault.  He  was  left  for  some  time  in  prison,  quite 
unnoticed,  perhaps  forgotten  ;  day  by  day  fresh  victims  were  carried 
to  the  scaffijid,  and  yet  the  Alsatian  tribune  remained  alive ;  at 
last,  by  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  long  petition  was 
presented   to   Robespierre,   stating   hia   services   and   his  innocence. 
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and  demanding  his  freedom.  The  reply  to  this  was  an  order  for 
his  instant  execution  :  the  wretch  died  in  the  last  days  of  Robes- 
pierre's reign.  His  comrade,  St.  Just,  followed  him,  as  you  know ; 
but  Edward  Ancel  had  been  released  before  this,  for  the  action  of 
my  brave  Mary  had  created  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour. 

"  And  Mary  ] "  said  I. 

Here  a  stout  and  smiling  old  lady  entered  the  Captain's  little 
room  :  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  military -looking  man  of 
some  forty  years,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  noisy  rosy  children. 

"  This  is  Mary  Ancel,"  said  the  Captain,  **  and  I  am  Captain 
Pierre,  and  yonder  is  the  Colonel,  my  son ;  and  you  see  us  here 
assembled  in  force,  for  it  is  the  fete  of  little  Jacob  yonder,  whose 
brothers  and  sisters  have  all  come  from  their  schools  to  dance  at 
his  birthday." 


BEATRICE  MERGER 


BEATRICE  MERGER,  whose  name  might  figure  at  the  head 
of  one  of  Mr.  Colbum'a  politest  romances — so  smooth  and 
aristocratic  docs  it  sound — ia  no  heroine,  except  of  her  own 
simple  history ;  she  is  not  a  fashionable  French  Countess,  nor  even 
a  victim  of  the  Eeroliition. 

Slie  is  a  stout  sturdy  girl  of  two-and- twenty,  with  a  face 
beaming  with  good-nature,  and  marked  <lreadfully  by  small-pox ; 
and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  which  might  have  done  some  execution 
hail  they  been  placed  in  a  siuoothcr  face.  Beatrice's  station  in 
society  is  not  very  exalted ;  she  is  a  servant  of  all  work ;  she  will 
dress  your  wife,  your  dinner,  your  children  ;  she  does  beefsteaks  and 
plain  work ;  she  makes  beds,  blacks  boots,  and  waits  at  table  ;— 
such,  at  least,  were  the  oflicca  which  she  performed  in  the  feahion- 
able  establishment  of  the  writer  of  this  book :  perhaps  her  history 
may  not  inaptly  occupy  a  few  pages  of  it. 

"My  father  dic<l,"  said  Beatrice,  "about  six  years  since,  and 
left  my  poor  mother  with  little  else  but  a  small  cottage  and  a  strip 
of  land,  anil  four  children  too  young  to  work.  It  waa  hanl  enough 
in  my  fatlier's  time  to  supply  so  many  little  mouths  with  food ; 
anil  how  was  a  poor  widowed  woman  to  provide  for  them  now,  who 
ha'l  neither  the  strength  nor  the  opportunity  for  labourT 

"Besides  us,  to  be  sure,  there  was  my  old  aunt;  and  she  would 
have  helped  us,  but  she  could  not,  for  the  old  woman  is  bedridden  ; 
so  she  did  nothing  but  occupy  our  best  room,  and  grumble  from 
morning  till  night ;  Heaven  knows,  poor  old  soul,  that  she  had  no 
great  reason  to  be  very  happy ;  for  you  know,  sir,  that  it  frets  the 
temper  to  be  sick ;  and  that  it  is  worse  still  to  be  sick  and  hungry 

"  At  that  time,  in  the  country  where  we  lived  {in  Picardy,  not 
Tery  far  from  Boulogne),  timea  were  so  bad  that  the  best  workman 
could  hardly  find  employ ;  and  when  he  did,  he  was  happy  if  he 
coidd  cam  a  matter  of  twelve  sous  a  day.  Mother,  work  as  she 
would,  coidd  Dot  gain  more  than  six ;  and  it  was  a  hard  job,  out 
of  this,  to  put  meat  into  six  helltee,  and  clothing  on  six  backs.     Old 
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Aunt  Bridget  would  scold,  as  she  got  her  portion  of  black  bread ; 
and  my  little  brothers  used  to  cry  if  theirs  did  not  come  in  time.  I, 
too,  used  to  cry  when  I  got  my  share ;  for  mother  kept  only  a  little, 
little  piece  for  herself,  'and  said  that  she  had  dined  in  the  fields, — 
God  pardon  her  for  the  lie  !  and  bless  her,  as  I  am  sure  He  did ;  for, 
but  for  Him,  no  working  man  or  woman  could  subsist  upon  such  a 
wretched  morsel  as  my  dear  mother  took. 

"I  was  a  thin,  ragged,  barefooted  girl,  then,  and  sickly  and 
weak  for  want  of  food ;  but  I  think  I  felt  mother's  hunger  more  than 
my  own :  and  many  and  many  a  bitter  night  I  lay  awake,  crying, 
and  praying  to  God  to  give  me  means  of  working  for  myself  and  aid- 
ing her.  And  He  has,  indeed,  been  good  to  me,"  said  pious  Beatrice, 
''  for  He  has  given  me  all  this  ! 

"  Well,  time  rolled  on,  tuid  matters  grew  worse  than  ever : 
winter  came,  and  was  colder  to  us  than  any  other  winter,  for  our 
clothes  were  thinner  and  more  torn ;  mother  sometimes  could  find 
no  work,  for  the  fields  in  which  she  laboured  were  hidden  under  the 
snow ;  so  that  when  we  wanted  them  most  we  had  them  least — 
warmth,  work,  or  food. 

"  I  knew  that,  do  what  I  would,  mother  would  never  let  me 
leave  her,  because  I  looked  to  my  little  brothers  and  my  old  cripple 
of  an  aunt :  but  still,  bread  was  better  for  us  than  all  my  service ; 
and  when  I  left  them  the  six  would  have  a  slice  more ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  bid  good-bye  to  nobody,  but  to  go  away,  and  look  for 
work  elsewhere.  One  Sunday,  when  mother  and  the  little  ones 
were  at  church,  I  went  in  to  Aunt  Bridget,  and  said,  '  Tell  mother, 
when  she  comes  back,  that  Beatrice  is  gone.'  I  spoke  quite  stoutly, 
as  if  I  did  not  care  about  it. 

"  *  Gone  !  gone  where  ?  *  said  she.  *  You  ain't  going  to  leave  me 
alone,  you  nasty  thing ;  you  ain't  going  to  the  village  to  dance,  you 
ragged  barefooted  slut :  you're  all  of  a  piece  in  tliis  house — your 
mother,  your  brothers,  and  you.  I  know  you've  got  meat  in  the 
kitchen,  and  you  only  give  me  black  bread ; '  and  here  the  old  lady 
began  to  scream  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  but  we  did  not  mind 
it,  we  were  so  used  to  it. 

"*Aunt,'  said  I,  *I'm  going,  and  took  this  very  opportunity 
because  you  were  alone :  tell  mother  I  am  too  old  now  to  eat  her 
bread,  and  do  no  work  for  it :  I  am  going,  please  Gkxl,  where  work 
and  bread  can  be  found : '  and  so  I  kissed  her :  she  was  so 
astonished  that  she  could  not  move  or  speak ;  and  I  walked  away 
through  the  old  room,  and  the  little  garden,  God  knows  whither ! 

'^I  heard  the  old  woman  screaming  after  me,  but  I  did  not 
stop  nor  turn  round.  I  don't  think  I  could,  for  my  heart  was 
very  full ;  and  if  I  had  gone  back  again,  I  should  never  have  had 
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the  courage  to  go  away.  So  I  walked  a  long,  long  way,  until  night 
fell ;  and  I  thought  of  poor  mother  coming  home  from  mafis,  and 
not  finding  me ;  and  little  Pierre  shouting  out,  in  his  clear  voice, 
for  Beatrice  to  bring  him  his  supper.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
have  died  that  night,  and  I  thought  I  should  too ;  for  when  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  myself  on  the  cold  hard  ground,  my  feet  were  too 
torn  and  weary  to  bear  me  any  farther. 

"  Just  then  the  moon  got  up ;  and  do  you  know  I  felt  a  comfort 
in  looking  at  it,  for  I  knew  it  was  shining  on  our  little  cottage,  and 
it  seemed  like  an  old  friemrs  face  !  A  little  way  on,  as  I  saw  by 
the  moon,  was  a  village :  and  I  saw,  too,  that  a  man  was  coming 
towards  me ;  he  must  have  heard  me  crying,  I  suppose. 

"  Was  not  Grod  good  to  me  1  This  man  was  a  farmer,  who  had 
need  of  a  girl  in  his  house ;  he  made  me  tell  him  why  I  was  alone, 
and  I  told  him  the  same  story  I  have  told  you,  and  he  believed 
me  and  took  me  home.  I  had  walked  six  long  leagues  from  our 
village  that  day,  asking  everywhere  for  work  in  vain ;  and  here,  at 
bedtime,  I  found  a  be<l  and  a  supper  I 

"  Here  I  lived  very  well  for  some  months ;  my  master  waa  very 
good  and  kind  to  me;  but,  unluckily,  too  poor  to  give  me  any 
wages ;  so  that  I  could  save  nothing  to  send  to  my  poor  mother. 
My  mistress  used  to  scold ;  but  I  was  used  to  that  at  home,  from 
Aunt  Bridget :  and  she  beat  me  sometimes,  but  I  did  not  mind 
it;  for  your  hardy  country  girl  is  not  like  your  tender  town 
lasses,  who  cry  if  a  pin  pricks  them,  and  give  warning  to  their 
mistresses  at  the  first  hard  word.  The  only  drawback  to  my 
comfort  was,  that  I  had  no  news  of  my  mother ;  I  could  not  write 
to  her,  nor  could  she  have  read  my  letter,  if  I  had ;  so  there  I  waa, 
at  only  six  leagues'  distance  from  home,  as  far  off  as  if  I  had  been 
to  Paris  or  to  'Merica. 

"  However,  in  a  few  months  I  grew  so  listless  and  homesick, 
that  my  mistress  said  she  would  keep  me  no  longer;  and  though 
I  went  away  as  poor  as  I  came,  I  was  still  too  glad  to  go  back  to 
the  old  village  again,  and  see  dear  mother,  if  it  were  but  for  a  day. 
I  knew  she  would  share  her  crust  with  me,  as  she  had  done  for  so 
long  a  time  before;  and  hoped  that,  now,  as  I  was  taller  and 
stronger,  I  might  find  work  more  easily  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  You  may  fancy  what  a  fete  it  was  when  I  came  back ;  though 
I'm  sure  we  cried  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral.  Mother 
got  into  a  fit,  which  frightened  us  all ;  and  as  for  Aunt  Bridget, 
she  skreeled  away  for  hours  together,  and  did  not  scold  for  two 
days  at  least.  Little  Pierre  offered  me  the  whole  of  his  supper; 
poor  little  man !  his  slice  of  bread  was  no  bigger  than  before  I 
went  away. 
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"Well,  I  got  a  little  work  here,  and  a  little  there;  but  still 
I  was  a  burden  at  home  rather  than  a  breadwinner ;  and,  at  the 
cloBing  in  of  the  winter,  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  place  at  two 
leagues'  distance,  where  work,  they  said,  was  to  be  had.  Off  I  set, 
one  morning,  to  find  it,  but  miss^  my  way,  somehow,  until  it  was 
night-time  before  I  arrived.  Night-time  and  snow  again  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  my  journeys  were  to  be  made  in  this  bitter  weather. 

"When  I  came  to  the  farmer's  door,  his  house  was  shut  up, 
and  bis  people  all  a-bed ;  I  knocked  for  a  long  while  in  vain ;  at 
last  he  made  his  appearance  at  a  window  upstairs,  and  seemed  so 
frightened,  and  looked  so  angry,  that  I  suppose  he  took  me  for  a 
thief.  I  told  him  how  I  had  come  for  work.  *Who  comes  for 
work  at  such  an  hour  1 '  said  he.  *  Gro  home,  you  impudent  baggage, 
and  do  not  disturb  honest  people  out  of  their  sleep.'  He  banged 
the  window  to ;  and  so  I  was  left  alone  to  shift  for  myself  as  I 
might.  There  was  no  shed,  no  cow-house,  where  I  could  find  a 
bed ;  so  I  got  under  a  cart,  on  some  straw ;  it  was  no  very  warm 
berth.  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold :  and  the  hours  passed  so 
slowly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  there  a  week,  instead  of  a 
night;  but  still  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  first  night  when  I  left 
home,  and  when  the  good  farmer  found  me. 

"  In  the  morning,  before  it  was  light,  the  farmer's  people  came 
out,  and  saw  me  crouching  under  the  cart :  they  told  me  to  get  up ; 
but  I  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not :  at  last  the  man  himself  came, 
and  recognised  me  as  the  girl  who  had  disturbed  him  the  night 
before.  When  he  heard  my  name,  and  the  purpose  for  which  I 
came,  this  good  man  took  me  into  the  house,  and  put  me  into  one 
of  the  beds  out  of  which  his  sons  had  just  got ;  and  if  I  was  cold 
before,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  warm  and  comfortable  now  !  such 
a  bed  as  this  I  ha<l  never  slept  in,  nor  ever  did  I  have  such  good 
milk-soup  as  he  gave  me  out  of  his  own  breakfast.  Well,  he  agreed 
to  hire  me;  and  what  do  you  think  he  gave  me? — six  sous  a  day  ! 
and  let  me  sleep  in  the  cow-house  besides :  you  may  fancy  how 
happy  I  was  now,  at  the  prospect  of  earning  so  much  money. 

"There  was  an  old  woman  among  the  labourers  who  used  to 
sell  us  soup :  I  got  a  cupful  every  day  for  a  halfpenny,  with  a  bit 
of  bread  in  it ;  and  might  eat  as  much  beetroot  besidies  as  I  liked  : 
not  a  very  wholesome  meal,  to  be  sure,  but  God  took  care  that  it 
should  not  disagree  with  me. 

"So,  every  Saturday,  when  work  was  over,  I  had  thirty  sous 
to  carry  home  to  mother ;  and  tired  though  I  was,  I  walked  merrily 
the  two  leagues  to  our  village,  to  see  her  again.  On  the  road  there 
was  a  great  wood  to  pass  through,  and  this  frightened  me ;  for  if  a 
thief  should  come  and  rob  me  of  my  whole  week's  earnings,  what 
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rotild  a  iM>f>r  lono  drl  «lo  to  help  hereelfl  But  I  found  a  remedy 
for  tlii»  t.<M>,  and  no  thieves  ever  e^me  near  me ;  I  used  to  begin 
wiyinij  uiy  pmyers  im  1  entered  the  forest,  and  never  stopped  until 
I  won  Haf«»  at  hoin«^ :  and  sale  I  always  arrived,  with  my  thirty  sous 
in  my  ixwlcet.  Ah  !  you  may  be  sure,  Sunday  was  a  merry  day 
for  UH  idl." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Thin  in  tho  whole  of  Beatrices  history  which  is  worthy  of 
pnbli<Mition  ;  tho  rest  <>f  it  only  relates  to  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
and  tho  viiriouM  maHti^rs  and  mistresses  whom  she  there  had  the 
hnndiir  tn  m*rvi*.  \a  hihui  as  she  enters  tho  capital  the  romance 
di«nppi»ar«,  and  the  p(H>r  ^rirl's  sutlerin^L^  and  privations  luckily 
vaninh  with  it.  lU«iitriee  has  i^ot  now  warm  gowns,  and  stout  shoes, 
a?jd  plf»nty  of  ^mmuI  IImhI.  She  has  had  her  little  brother  from 
I'ieardy  ;  c'lothisl,  tWI,  and  tnlueateii  him :  that  young  gentleman 
is  now  a  (*ar|)t*nter,  ami  an  honour  to  lus  profession.  Madame 
Merjjer  is  in  easy  eireumstan(r<?s,  iuid  receives,  yearly,  fifty  francs 
from  hf»r  dauifhtiT.  To  en>wn  lUl,  Mademoiselle  Beatrice  herself 
is  a  funded  proprietor,  juid  wnsulted  the  writer  of  this  biography 
as  to  the  liest  methiMl  of  laying  out  a  capital  of  two  hundred  francs, 
which  is  the  prewMit  amount  of  her  fortune. 

(Vxl  bless  her !  she  is  richer  than  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Povonshire ;  and,  I  ihin^  to  nay,  has,  in  her  humble  walk,  been 
more  virtuous  and  mort^  happy  than  all  tlie  <lukes  in  the  realm. 

It  is,  indeed,  for  the  l)enetit  of  dukes  aud  such  great  people  (who, 
I  make  no  doubt,  have  lon«:  since  onlereil  (x^pies  of  these  Sketches) 
that  ixx>r  little  Beatrie(»'rt  sti»ry  has  lx»en  indited  Certain  it  is 
that  the  young  woman  w«mlii  never  have  been  immortalised  in  this 
way,  but  for  th(^  goo«i  which  her  betters  may  derive  ftxjm  her 
example.  If  your  Ijidyship  will  but  n^liect  a  little,  after  boasting 
of  the  sums  which  y»ni  spend  in  charity ;  the  beef  and  blankets 
wliioli  you  dole  out  at  Christmas ;  the  poonah-painting  which  you 
execute  for  fancy  fairs ;  the  long,  long  sermons  which  you  listen  to 
at  St.  Oeorge's,  the  whole  year  through ; — your  Ladyship,  I  say, 
will  allow  that,  although  perfectly  meritorious  in  your  line,  as  a 
ptitroness  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  Abnack's,  and  of  the  Lying- 
in  Asylum,  yonrs  is  but  a  paltry  sphere  of  virtue,  a  pitiful  attempt 
at  benevolence,  and  that  this  honest  servant-giri  puts  you  to  shame  ! 
And  you,  my  Lord  Bishop  :  do  you,  out  of  your  six  sous  a  day,  give 
away  five  to  support  your  flock  and  family  ]  Woulil  you  drop  a 
single  coach-horse  (I  do  not  say  a  dinner,  for  such  a  notion  is 
monstrous  in  one  of  yoinr  Lordship's  degree)  to  feed  any  one  of  the 
starving  children  of  your  Lordship's  mother — the  Church  1 

I  pause  for  a  reply.      His  Lordship   took    too  much   turtle 
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and  cold  punch  for  dinner  yesterday,  and  cannot  8i)eak  just  now ; 
hut  we  have,  by  this  ingenious  question,  silenced  him  altogetlier : 
let  the  world  wag  as  it  will,  and  p(X)r  Christians  and  curates  starve 
aA  they  may,  my  Lord's  footmen  must  have  their  new  liveries,  and 
his  horses  their  four  feeds  a  day. 

•  •••••• 

When  we  recollect  his  speech  about  the  Catholics — when  we 
remember  his  last  charity  sermon, — but  I  say  nothing.  Here  is  a 
poor  benighted  8Uj)er8titious  creature,  worshipping  images,  without 
a  rag  to  her  tail,  who  has  as  much  faith,  and  humility,  and  charity, 
as  all  the  reverend  bench. 


This  angel  is  without  a  place  :  and  for  this  reason  (besides  the 
pleasure  of  composing  tlie  above  slap  at  episcoiwicy) — I  have  indited 
her  history.  If  the  Bishop  is  going  to  Paris,  and  wants  a  good 
honest  maid-of-all-work,  he  can  have  her,  I  have  no  doubt;  or  if 
he  chooses  to  give  a  few  iwunds  to  her  mother,  they  can  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  at  the  publisher's. 

Here  is  Miss  Merger's  last  letter  and  autograph.  The  note  was 
evidently  composed  by  an  /crivain  public : — 

"  Madame, — Ayant  apris  j>ar  ce  MonsuuVy  que  vous  vous  por- 
tiez  hieUy  ainsi  que  Monsieur,  ayant  su  aussi  que  vous  ]iarliez  de 
nioi  dans  voire  lettre  cette  nauvelle  m* a  fait  hien  2>laisir  J e  profile, 
de  V occasion  pour  vous  /aire  2>a*ser  ce  j)efit  hilht  oit  Je  tKmdrais 
pouvoir  m^envelojyer  pour  alfer  vous  voir  et  j^our  vous  dire  que  Je 
mis  encore  sans  place  Je  m^ennuye  tojours  de  nepas  vous  voir  ainsi 
que  Minette  [MiTutte  is  a  cat]  qui  semhle  m^interroger  tour  a  tour 
et  demander  oil  vous  etes,  Je  vous  eiivoye  aussi  la  note  du  linge  a 
blanrhir — ah,  Madame  I  Je  vais  cesser  de  vous  ^crire  mais  non 
de  vous  regretier" 

» 
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FIFTY  years  ago  there  lived  at  Munich  a  poor  fellow,  by  name 
Aloys  Senefelder,  who  was  in  so  little  repute  as  an  author 
and  artist,  that  printers  and  engravers  refused  to  publisli 
his  works  at  their  own  charges,  and  so  set  him  upon  some  plan 
for  doing  without  their  aid.  In  the  first  place,  Aloys  invented 
a  certain  kind  of  ink,  wliich  would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid 
tUat  is  usually  employed  by  engravers,  and  with  this  he  made 
his  experiments  upon  copper  plates,  as  long  as  he  could  afford 
to 'purchase  them.  He  found  that  to  write  upon  the  plates  back- 
wards, after  the  manner  of  engravers,  required  much  skill  and 
many  trials ;  and  he  thought  that,  were  he  to  practise  upon  any 
other  polished  surface — a  smooth  stone,  for  instance,  the  least 
costly  article  imaginable — he  might  spare  the  expense  of  tlie 
copper  until  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  use  it 

One  day,  it  is  said  that  Aloys  was  called  upon  to  write — 
rather  a  humble  composition  for  an  author  and  artist— a  washing- 
bilL  He  had  no  paper  at  hand,  and  so  he  wrote  out  the  bill 
with  some  of  his  newly-invented  ink  upon  one  of  his  Kelheim 
stones.  Some  time  afterwards  he  thought  he  would  try  and  take 
an  impression  of  his  washing-bill :  he  did,  and  succeeded.  Such 
is  the  story,  which  the  reader  most  likely  knows  very  well;  and 
having  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the  art,  we  shall  not  follow  the 
stream  through  its  windings  and  enlargement  aft«r  it  issued  from 
the  little  parent  rock,  or  fill  our  pages  with  the  rest  of  the  pedi- 
gree. Senefelder  invented  Lithography.  His  invention  has  not 
made  so  much  noise  and  larum  in  the  world  as  some  others,  which 
have  an  origin  quite  as  humble  and  unromantic;  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  owe  no  small  profit  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and, 
as  such,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  it  with  all  gratitude  and  respect. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  is  now  abroad,  hjis  taught  us,  in  oiu*  youth, 
how  the  cultivation  of  art  "emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse"— (it  is 
needless  to  finish  the  quotation) ;  and  Lithography  ha«*  been,  to 
our  thinking,  the  very  best  ally  that  art  ever  had ;  the  best  friend 
of  the   artist,   allowing   him   to   produce   rapidly   multiplied   and 
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authentic  copies  of  his  own  works  (without  trusting  to  the  tedious 
and  expensive  assistance  of  the  engraver);  and  the  best  friend  to 
the  people  likeipse,  who  have  means  of  purchasing  these  cheap 
and  beautiful  productions,  and  thus  having  their  ideas  "  mollified  " 
and  their  manners  "  feros  "  no  more. 

With  ourselves,  among  whom  money  is  plenty,  enterprise  so 
great,  and  everything  matter  of  commercial  speculation,  Lithography 
has  not  been  so  much  practised  as  wood  or  steel  engraving ;  which, 
by  the  aid  of  great  original  capital  and  spread  of  sale,  are  able 
more  than  to  compete  with  the  art  of  drawing  on  stone.  The 
two  former  may  be  called  art  done  by  machinery.  We  confess 
to  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  honest  work  of  hand^  in  matters  of 
art,  and  prefer  the  rough  workmanship  of  the  painter  to  the  smooth 
copies  of  his  performances  which  are  produced,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  wooil-block  or  the  steel-plate. 

The  theory  will  possibly  be  objected  to  by  many  of  our  readers  : 
the  best  proof  in  its  favour,  we  think,  is,  that  the  state  of  art 
amongst  the  people  in  France  and  Germany,  where  publishers  are 
not  so  wealthy  or  enterprising  as  with  us,*  and  where  Lithography 
is  more  practised,  is  infinitely  higher  than  in  England,  an<i  the  ap- 
preciation more  correct.  As  draughtsmen,  the  French  and  German 
painters  are  incomparably  superior  to  our  own ;  and  with  art,  as 
with  any  other  commodity,  the  demand  will  be  found  pretty  equal 
to  the  supply  :  with  us,  the  general  demand  is  for  neatness,  pretti- 
ness,  and  what  is  called  effect  in  pictures,  and  these  can  l>e  rendere<l 
completely,  nay,  improve<l,  by  the  engraver's  conventional  manner 
of  copying  the  artist's  performances.  But  to  copy  fine  expression 
and  fine  drawing,  the  engraver  himself  must  be  a  fine  artist ;  and 
let  anybody  examine  the  host  of  picture-books  which  appear  every 
Christmas,  and  say  whether,  for  the  most  part,  painters  or  engravers 
possess  any  artistic  merit]  We  boast,  nevertheless,  of  some  of 
the  Ijest  engravers  and  painters  in  Europe.  Here,  again,  the 
supply  is  accounted  for  by  the  demand  ;  our  higher  class  is  richer 
than  any  other  aristocracy,  quite  as  well  instnicted,  and  can  judge 
and  iwy  for  fine  pictures  and  engravings.  But  these  costly  produc- 
tions are  for  the  few,  and  not  for  the  many,  who  have  not  yet 
certainly  arriveil  at  properly  appreciating  fine  art. 

Take  the  standard  "Album"  for  instance  —  that  unfortunate 
collection  of  lieformed  Zuleikas  and  Medoras  (from  the  "Byron 
Beauties"),  the  Flowers,  Gems,  Souvenirs,  Caskets  of  Loveliness, 

•  Thei»e  countries  are,  to  be  «ure,  inundated  with  the  productions  of  our 
market,  in  tlie  shape  of  Byron  Beauties,  reprints  from  the  "  Keepsakes," 
*'  Books  of  Beauty,"  and  such  trash  ;  but  these  are  only  of  ]ate  years,  and 
their  original  schooh  of  art  are  still  flourisbiog. 
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Beauty,  as  they  raay  be  called ;  glaring  caricatures  of  flowers,  singly, 
in  groups,  in  flower-pots,  or  with  hideous  deformed  little  Cupids 
sporting  among  them ;  of  what  are  called  "  mcjpotinto "  pencil- 
drawings,  "  poonah-paintings,"  and  what  not.  "  The  Album  "  is  to 
be  found  invariably  upon  the  round  rosewood  brass-inlaid  drawing- 
room  table  of  the  middle  classes,  and  with  a  couple  of  "  Annuals  " 
besides,  which  flank  it  on  the  same  table,  represents  the  art  of  the 
house ;  ])crhaps  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  master  of  the  house  in  the 
dining-room,  grim-glancing  from  above  the  mantelpiece ;  and  of  the 
mistress  over  the  piano  upstairs ;  arid  to  these  some  odious  miniatures 
of  the  sons  and  daughters,  on  each  side  of  the  chimney-glass ;  and 
here,  commonly  (we  appeal  to  the  reader  if  this  is  an  overcharged 
picture)  the  collection  ends.  The  family  goes  to  the  lExhibition 
once  a  year,  to  the  National  Gallery  once  in  ten  years  :  to  the 
former  place  they  have  an  inducement  to  go ;  there  are  their  own 
portraits,  or  the  portraits  of  their  friends,  or  the  portraits  of 
public  characters ;  and  you  will  infallibly  see  them  wondering  over 
No.  2645  in  the  catalogue,  representing  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,"  or  of  the  "  First  Mayor  of  Little  Pedlington  since  the 
Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ; "  or  else  bustling  and  squeezing  among 
the  miniatures,  where  lies  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Gallery. 
England  has  produced,  owing  to  tlie  effects  of  this  class  of  ad- 
mirers of  art,  two  admirable,  and  five  hundred  very  clever  por- 
trait-painters. How  many  artists  ?  Let  the  reader  count  upon  his 
five  fingers,  and  see  if,  living  at  the  present  moment,  he  can  name 
one  for  each. 

If,  from  this  examination  of  our  own  worthy  middle  classes,  we 
look  to  the  same  class  in  France,  what  a  difference  do  we  find ! 
Humble  cafifs  in  country  towns  have  their  walls  covered  with  pleasing 
picture  papers,  representing,  "Les  Gloircs  de  TArmde  Fran^aise," 
the  "  Sejtsons,"  the  "  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,"  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche,"  or  some  other  allegory,  landscape,  or  history,  rudely  painted, 
as  pjipers  for  walls  usually  are ;  but  the  figiures  are  all  tolerably  well 
drawn ;  and  the  common  taste,  which  has  caused  a  demand  for  such 
things,  is  undeniable.  In  Paris,  the  manner  in  which  the  ca/%  and 
houses  of  the  restaurateurs  are  ornamented  is,  of  course,  a  thousand 
times  richer,  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  exquisitely 
finished  and  correct,  than  the  designs  which  adorn  many  of  them. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  sums  were  expended  upon  the 
painting  of  "  Vary's  "  or  "  Vdfour's,"  of  the  "  Salle  Miisard,"  or  of 
numl)erless  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the  capital.  There  is 
many  a  shopkeeper  whose  sign  is  a  very  tolerable  picture ;  and 
oflen  hav3  we  stopped  to  admire  (the  reader  wiU  give  us  credit  for 
having  remained  outside)  the  excellent  workmanship  of  the  grapes 
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and  vine-leaves  over  the  door  of  some  very  humble,  dirty,  inodoror.s 
shop  of  a  marchand  de  vin. 

These,  however,  serve  only  to  educate  the  public  tixstc,  and  are 
ornaments  for  the  most  part  much  too  costly  for  the  people.  But 
the  same  love  of  ornament  which  is  shown  in  their  public  j)liices  of 
resort,  appears  in  tlieir  houses  likewise ;  and  every  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  lived  in  Paris,  in  any  lo<lging,  magnificent  or  liumble,  with 
any  family,  however  j)oor,  may  bear  witness  how  profusely  the  walls 
of  his  smart  mIoji  in  the  English  quarter,  or  of  his  little  room  au 
stjnkme  in  the  Pays  Latin,  have  been  decorated  with  prints  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  first,  i)robably,  with  bad  engravings  on  copper  from 
the  bad  and  tawdry  pictures  of  the  artists  of  the  time  of  the  Emi)irc  ; 
in  the  latter,  with  gay  caricatures  of  Granville  or  Monnier :  military 
pieces,  such  as  are  dashed  off'  by  Rjiffet,  Charlet,  Vemet  (one  can 
hardly  say  which  of  the  three  designers  has  the  greatest  merit  or 
the  most  vigorous  hand) ;  or  clever  pictiu*es  from  the  crayon  of  the 
Deverias,  the  admirable  Roqueplan,  or  Decamp.  We  have  named 
here,  we  believe,  the  princijial  lithographic  artists  in  Paris ;  and 
those — as  doubtless  there  are  many — of  our  rea<lers  who  have  looked 
over  Monsieur  Aubert's  portfolios,  or  gaze<l  at  that  famous  caricature- 
shop  window  in  the  Rue  du  Coq,  or  are  even  acquahited  with  the 
exterior  of  Monsieur  Delaporte's  little  emijorium  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  need  not  be  told  how  excellent  the  prcnluctions  of  all  these 
artists  are  in  their  (/en re.  We  get  in  these  engravings  the  loisirs 
of  men  of  genius,  not  the  finikin  i)erfonnances  of  laboured  mediocrity, 
as  with  us  :  all  these  artists  are  good  painters,  as  well  as  good 
designers ;  a  design  from  them  is  worth  a  whole  gross  of  Btx>ks  of 
Beauty ;  and  if  we  might  raise  a  luimble  sup])lication  to  the  artists 
in  our  own  country  of  shnilar  merit — to  such  men  as  Leslie,  Maclise, 
Herbert,  Cattermole,  and  others — it  would  be,  that  they  should, 
after  the  exiimple  of  their  French  brethren  and  of  the  English  land- 
scape painters,  take  chalk  in  hand,  produce  their  own  copies  of  their 
own  sketches,  and  never  more  draw  a  single  "Forsaken  One," 
"  Rejected  One,"  "  Dejected  One,"  at  the  entreaty  of  any  publisher, 
or  for  the  jmges  of  any  Book  of  Beauty,  Royalty,  or  Loveliness 
whatever. 

Can  there  be  a  more  pleasing  walk  in  the  whole  world  than  a 
stroll  through  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  on  a  fete-day ;  not  to  look 
so  much  at  the  ])ictures  as  at  the  lookers-on?  Thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  there  :  mechanics  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  smiling 
grisettes,  smart  dapper  soldiers  of  the  line,  with  bronzetl  wondering 
fiicep,  marcliing  together  in  little  companies  of  six  or  seven,  and 
stof^ping  every  now  and  then  at  Napoleon  or  Leonidas  as  they 
appear  in  proper  vulgar  heroics  in  the  pictures  of  David  or  Gros. 
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The  taste  of  these  people  will  hardly  be  approved  by  the  c 
sear,  but  they  have  a  taste  for  art.  Can  the  eame  be  said  of  out 
lower  clasaee,  who,  if  tjiey  are  iurlined  to  he  eoriabte  and  amused  in 
their  holidays,  have  no  place  of  resort  but  the  tap-room  or  t*a- 
^rden,  and  no  food  for  conversatioa  except  euch  as  can  be  built 
upon  the  politics  or  the  police  reports  of  the  last  Sunday  paper  1 
So  much  has  Cliurch  and  State  puritanism  done  for  ub — so  well 
has  it  succeeded  in  raateriatising  and  binding  down  to  the  earth  the 
imagination  of  men,  for  which  God  has  made  another  world  (which 
certain  statesmen  t&ke  but  too  little  into  account) — that  foir  and 
beautifid  world  of  art,  in  which  there  can  be  nothing  selfish  or 
sordid,  of  which  Dulseas  liaa  forgotten  the  existence,  and  which 
Kgotiy  has  endeavoured  to  shut  out  from  ^ht — 

"  On  a  hsnni  1»  lidmons  et  les  f6«, 
Le  nusonneur  trislement  i/accrtdite : 
On  court,  h^laa  \  apr^  la  vdrit^ : 
Ah  t  croyei-aioi.  I'erreur  a  sod  m6rite  !  " 

We  are  not  putting  in  a  plea  here  for  demons  and  biries,  aa 
Voltaire  does  in  the  above  exqiiiBite  lines;  nor  about  to  expatiate 
on  the  beauties  of  error,  for  it  has  none ;  but  the  clonk  of  steam- 
engines,  and  the  shouts  of  politicians,  and  the  struggle  for  gain  or 
bread,  and  the  loud  denunciations  of  stupid  bigots,  hare  well-nigh 
smothered  poor  Fancy  among  us.  We  boast  of  our  science,  and 
vaunt  our  superior  morality.  Does  the  latter  exist  1  In  spite  of 
all  the  forms  which  our  policy  has  invented  to  secure  it — in  spite 
of  all  the  preachers,  all  the  meeting-houses,  and  all  the  legislative 
enactments — if  any  person  will  take  upon  himself  the  painful  labour 
of  purchasing  and  perusing  some  of  the  cheap  periodical  prints  which 
form  the  people's  library  of  amusement,  and  contain  what  may  be 
presumed  hi  be  their  standard  in  matters  of  imagination  and  &ncy, 
he  will  see  how  false  the  claim  ie  that  we  bring  forward  of  superior 
morality.  The  aristocracy,  who  are  so  eager  to  maintain,  were,  of 
course.  Dot  the  last  to  feel,  the  anuoyance  of  the  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  SablHith,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  that  happy  invention 
for  dissipatiug  the  gloom  and  ennut  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  prevail  on  that  day — the  Sunday  paper.  It  might  be  read  in  a 
club-room,  where  the  poor  could  not  see  how  their  betters  ordained 
one  thing  for  the  vulgar,  and  another  for  themselves ;  or  in  an  easy- 
chair,  in  the  study,  whither  my  Lord  retires  every  Sunday  for  his 
devotions.  It  dealt  in  private  scandal  and  ribaldry,  only  the  more 
piquant  for  its  pretty  flitosy  veil  of  double-tnUndrt.  It  was  a 
fortune  to  the  publisher,  and  it  became  a  necessary  to  the  reader, 
which  he  could  not  do  without  any  more  than  without  his  anufilxix, 
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his  opera-box,  or  his  chasse  after  coffee.  The  delightful  novelty 
could  uot  for  any  time  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  haul  ton  ;  and 
from  my  Lord  it  descended  to  his  valet  or  tradesmen,  and  from 
Grosvenor  Square  it  spread  all  the  town  through  :  so  that  now  the 
lower  classes  have  their  scandal  and  ribaldry  organs,  as  well  as  their 
betters  (the  rogues,  they  will  imitate  them  !),  and  as  their  tastes 
are  somewhat  coarser  than  my  Lord's,  and  their  numbers  a  thousand 
to  one,  why  of  course  the  prints  have  increased,  and  the  profligacy 
has  been  diffused  in  a  ratio  exactly  proportionable  to  the  demand, 
until  the  town  is  infested  with  such  a  number  of  monstrous  publica- 
tions of  the  kind  as  would  have  put  Abb^  Dubois  to  the  blush,  or 
made  Louis  XV.  cry  shame.  Talk  of  English  morality  !  — the  worst 
licentiousness,  in  tlie  worst  peritKl  of  the  French  monarchy,  scarcely 
equxilled  the  wickedness  of  this  Sabbath-keeping  country  of  ours. 

The  reatler  will  he  glad,  at  last,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  fain  draw  from  all  these  descriptions — why  does  this 
immorality  exist?  Because  the  people  miist  be  amused,  and  have 
not  been  taught  haw;  because  the  upper  classes,  frightened  by 
stupid  cant,  or  absorbed  in  material  wants,  have  not  as  yet  leanied 
the  refinement  which  only  the  cultivation  of  art  can  give ;  and 
when  their  intellects  are  uneducated,  and  their  tastes  are  coarse, 
the  tastes  and  amusements  of  (Masses  still  more  ignorant  must  be 
coarse  and  vicious  likewise,  in  an  increased  proportion. 

Such  di8(!Ussions  and  violent  attacks  upon  high  and  low, 
Sabbath  Bills,  ixiliticians,  and  what  not,  may  apix^ar,  perhaps, 
out  of  place  in  a  few  pages  which  puq)ort  only  to  give  an  account 
of  some  French  drawings :  all  we  would  urge  is,  that,  in  France, 
these  prints  are  made  Iwcause  they  are  liked  and  appreciated ;  with 
us  they  are  not  made,  because  they  are  not  liked  and  appreciated ; 
and  the  more  is  the  pity.  Nothing  merely  intellectual  will  be 
popular  among  us :  we  do  not  love  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  as 
the  Germans ;  or  wit,  for  wit's  sake,'  as  the  French  :  for  abstract 
art  we  have  no  appreciation.  We  admire  H.  B.'s  caricatures, 
because  they  are  the  caricatures  of  well-known  political  characters, 
not  because  they  are  witty;  and  Boz,  because  he  writes  us  good 
palpable  stories  (if  we  may  use  such  a  wonl  to  a  story) ;  and 
Madame  Vestris,  because  she  has  the  most  beautifully  shaped  legs ; 
— the  art  of  the  designer,  the  writer,  the  actress  (each  mlmirable  in 
its  way),  is  a  very  minor  consideration ;  each  might  have  ten  times 
the  wit,  and  would  be  quite  unsuccessful  without  their  substantial 
points  of  popularity. 

In  France  such  matters  are  far  better  managed,  and  the  love 
of  art  is  a  thousand  times  more  keen ;  and  (from  this  feeling, 
surely)  how  much  superiority  is  there  in  French  society  over  our 
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own ;  how  muvli  better  is  socinl  happincBs  understood ;  how  miicb 
more  manly  equttlit;  m  there  between  Frenchman  and  Frenchman, 
thftQ  between  rich  and  poor  in  our  own  country,  with  all  our 
superior  wealth,  instruction,  and  political  freedom !  There  is, 
amongst  the  humblei^t,  a  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  politeness,  and 
sobriety,  to  which  in  England  np  class  can  show  a  parallel ;  and 
these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  only  qualities  for  holidays,  but 
for  working  days  too,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  human  life  as 
much  as  good  clothes,  good  beef,  or  gooil  wages.  If,  to  our  freedom, 
we  could  but  add  a  little  of  their  happiness ! — it  is  one,  after  all, 
of  the  cheapest  commodities  in  the  world,  and  in  the  power  of 
every  man  (with  menns  of  gaining  decent  bread)  who  has  the  will 
or  the  nlcill  to  use  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  trace  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  art  in  France :  oiu"  business,  at  present,  is  only  to  speak  of  one 
branch  of  art  in  that  country  —  lithographic  designs,  and  those 
chiefly  of  n  humorous  chanuiter.  A  history  of  French  caricature 
was  published  in  Paris,  two  or  three  years  baclc,  illustrated  by 
numerous  copies  of  designs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  our 
own  day.  We  can  only  speiik  of  this  work  from  memory,  having 
been  unable,  in  London,  to  procure  the  sight  of  a  copy ;  but  our 
impression,  at  the  time  we  saw  the  collection,  was  as  imfavourable 
as  could  possibly  be :  nothing  could  he  more  meagre  than  the  wit, 
or  poorer  tlian  the  execution,  of  the  wliole  set  of  drawings.  Under 
the  Empire,  art,  as  may  be  iina-jdned,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  and 
aping  the  Government  of  tlie  day,  and  catering  to  the  national 
taste  and  vanity,  it  was  a  kind  of  tawdry  caricature  of  the  sublime ; 
of  which  the  pictures  of  David  and  Girodot,  and  almost  the  entire 
collection  now  at  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  will  give  pretty  fair 
examples.  Swollen,  distorteil,  unnatural,  the  painting  was  some- 
thing like  the  polities  of  those  days ;  with  foR*  in  it,  nevertheless, 
and  something  of  grandeur,  that  will  exist  in  spite  of  taste,  and  is 
bom  of  energetic  will.  A  man,  disimsed  to  write  comparisons  of 
characters,  might,  for  instance,  fin<l  some  striking  analogies  lietwecn 
Uountebank  Murat,  with  his  irresistible  bravery  and  horsemanship, 
who  was  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Duguesclin  and  Ducrow  and  Mounte- 
bank David,  a  fierce  powerful  punter  and  genius,  whose  idea  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  seemed  to  have  been  gained  &om  the  bloody 
melodramas  on  the  Boulevard.  Both,  however,  were  great  in  their 
way,  and  were  worshipped  as  gods  in  those  heathen  times  of  false 
belief  and  hero-worship. 

As  for  poor  caricature  and  freedom  of  the  press,  they,  like  the 
rightliil  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  with  the  merry  fantastic  dwarf,  her 
attendant,  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  giant  who  ruled  the 
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land.  The  Princess  Press  was  so  closely  watched  and  guarded 
(with  some  little  show,  nevertheless,  of  respect  for  her  rank),  that 
she  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  her  own  thoughts ;  and,  for  poor 
Caricatiu-e,  he  was  gagged,  and  put  out  of  the  way  altogether :  im- 
prisoned as  completely  as  ever  Ajsmodeus  was  in  his  phial. 

How  the  Press  and  her  attendant  fared  in  succeeding  reigns,  is 
well  known ;  their  condition  was  little  bettered  by  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon :  with  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  they  were  more  oppressed 
even  than  before — more  than  they  could  bear;  for  so  hard  were 
they  pressed,  that,  as  one  h«is  seen  when  sailors  are  working  a 
capstan,  back  of  a  sudden  the  bars  flew,  knocking  to  the  earth  the 
men  who  were  endeavouring  to  work  them.  The  Revolution  came, 
and  up  sprang  Caricature  in  France;  all  sorts  of  fierce  epigrams 
were  discharged  at  the  flying  monarch,  and  speedily  were  prepared, 
too,  for  the  new  one. 

About  tliis  time  there  lived  at  Paris  (if  our  information  be 
correct)  a  certain  M.  Philij)on,  an  indifferent  artist  (painting  was 
his  profession),  a  tolenil)le  designer,  and  an  admirable  wit.  M. 
Philipon  designed  many  caricatures  himself,  married  the  sister  of  an 
eminent  publisher  of  prints  (M.  Aubert),  and  the  two,  gathering 
about  them  a  Ixxly  of  wits  and  artists  like  themselves,  set  up 
journals  of  their  own  : — La  Caricature^  first  publislied  once  a  week ; 
and  the  Chirivari  afterwards,  a  daily  pai)er,  in  which  a  design  also 
appears  daily. 

At  first  the  c^iricatiu-es  inserted  in  the  Charivari  were  chiefly 
political ;  and  a  most  curious  contest  speedily  commenced  between 
the  Stiite  and  M.  Philiixm's  little  Jirmy  in  the  Galerie  V^ro-Dodat. 
Half-a-dozen  poor  artists  on  the  one  side,  and  His  Majesty  Louis 
Philipi>e,  his  august  family,  and  the  numl:)erless  phieemen  and 
8UpiK)rtei"s  of  tiie  monarchy,  on  the  other :  it  was  feomething  like 
Thersites  girding  at  Ajax,  and  piercing  through  the  folds  of  the 
clyj^Ms  sejftemplcr  with  the  jmisonous  shafts  of  his  scorn.  Our 
French  Tiicrsites  was  not  always  an  honest  opponent,  it  must  be 
confesse<l ;  and  many  an  attack  was  marie  upon  the  gigantic  enemy, 
which  was  (Cowardly,  false,  and  malignant.  But  to  see  the  monster 
writhing  under  the  effects  of  the  arrow — to  see  his  uncouth  fury  in 
return,  and  the  blind  blows  that  he  deidt  at  his  diminutive  opponent! 
— not  one  of  these  told  in  a  hundred ;  when  they  did  tell,  it  may 
\ye  imagined  that  they  were  fierce  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
serverl  almost  to  annihilate  the  adversary.  • 

To  speak  more  ])lainly,  and  to  drop  the  metaphor  of  giant  and 
dwarf,  the  King  of  the  French  suffered  so  much,  his  Ministers  were 
so  mercilessly  ridiculed,  his  family  and  his  own  remarkable  figure 
drawn  with  such  odious  and  grotesque  resemblance,  in  fiEtncifuI  atti" 
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tudes,  circumstancea,  and  diagiuBcs,  bo  ludicrously  mean,  and  often 
so  appropriate,  that  the  King  wa£  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lists 
and  battle  his  ridiculous  enemy  in  form.  Proaecutiona,  seizures, 
fines,  regiments  of  furious  legal  officiahi,  were  fiiBt  brought  into  play 
agunst  poor  M.  Philipon  and  his  little  dauntless  troop  of  malicious 
artists ;  some  few  were  bribed  out  of  his  ranks ;  and  if  they  did 
not,  like  Qillray  in  England,  turn  their  weapons  upon  their  old 
friends,  at  least  laid  down  their  amiB,  and  would  fight  no  more. 
The  bribes,  fines,  indictments,  and  loud-tongiied  avocatg  du  Jloi 
made  no  impression ;  Philipon  repaired  the  defeat  of  a  fine  by  some 
fresh  and  furious  attack  upon  his  great  enemy  ;  if  his  epignuus  were 
more  covert,  they  were  no  less  bitter ;  if  lie  was  beaten  a  dozen 
times  before  a  jury,  he  hail  eighty  or  ninety  t'ictories  to  show  in  the 
same  field  of  battle,  anil  every  victorj'  and  every  defeat  brouyht  him 
new  sympathy.  Every  one  who  was  at  Paris  a  few  years  since 
must  recollect  the  famous  "poire"  which  was  ehalkeil  upon  all  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  which  bore  so  ludicrous  a  resembhince  to  Louis 
Philippe.  The  poire  became  an  object  of  pivsccution,  and  M. 
Philipon  appeared  before  a  jury  to  answer  for  tlie  crime  of  inciting 
to  contempt  against  the  King's  person,  by  giving  such  a  ludicrous 
version  of  his  face,  Philipon,  for  defence,  proiiucwl  a  sheet  of  jmper, 
and  drew  a  poire,  a  real  large  Burgundy  pear ;  in  the  lower  [wrts 
round  and  capacious,  narrower  ne.ar  the  stalk,  and  crowned  with 
two  or  three  careless  leaves.  "There  was  no  treason  at  least  in 
that,"  he  said  to  the  jury  :  "  could  any  one  object  to  such  a  harmless 
bottmical  representation!"  Then  he  drew  a  second  pear,  exactly 
like  the  former,  except  that  one  or  two  lines  wore  scrawled  in  the 
midst  of  it,  which  bore  somehow  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  tlie 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  a  celebrated  personage ;  and,  lastly,  he 
drew  the  exact  portrait  of  Louis  Phili|)pe ;  the  well-known  toupet, 
the  ample  whiskers  and  jowl  were  there,  npithcr  extenuated  nor  set 
down  in  malice.'  "Can  I  help  it,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  then," 
said  he,  "if  his  Majesty's  face  is  like  a  pcarT  Say  yourselves,. 
respectable  citizens,  la  it,  or  U  it  not,  like  a  pearl"  Such  eloquence 
could  not  fail  of  its  effect ;  the  artist  was  acquitted,  and  La  Poire 
is  immortal. 

At  last  came  the  femous  September  laws :  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  which,  from  August  1 830,  was  to  be  "  d^rmais  une  v^rit^," 
was  calmly  strangled  by  the  monarch  who  had  gained  hia  crown  for 
his  supposed  championship  of  it ;  by  his  Ministers,  some  of  whom 
had  been  stout  Republicans  on  paper  hut  a  few  yeara  before  ;  and 
by  the  Chamber,  which,  such  is  the  blessed  constitution  of  French 
elections,  will  generally  vote,  unvote,  revote  in  any  way  the  Govern- 
ment wishes.     With  a  woDdrous  unioii,  and  happj  foigetiiilnesa  of 
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principle,  monarch,  Ministers,  and  deputies  issued  the  restrictive 
laws ;  the  Press  was  sent  to  prison ;  aa  for  the  poor  dear  Caricature, 
it  was  fairiy  munlered.  No  more  political  satires  appear  now,  and 
"  through  the  eye,  correct  the  heart ;  "  no  more  poires  rii)en  on  the 
walls  of  the  metropolis  ;  Philipon's  political  occupation  is  gone. 

But  there  is  always  food  for  satire  ;  and  the  French  caricaturists, 
being  no  longer  allowed  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  reprobation  the 
King  and  the  deputies,  have  found  no  lack  of  subjects  for  the  pencil 
in  the  ridicules  and  rascalities  of  common  life.  We  have  said  that 
public  decency  is  greater  amongst  the  French  than  amongst  us, 
which,  to  some  of  our  readers,  may  appear  paradoxical;  but  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  that,  in  private  roguery,  our  neighbours 
are  not  our  equals.  The  proces  of  Gisquet,  which  has  appeared 
lately  in  the  papers,  shows  how  deep  the  demoralisation  must  be, 
and  how  a  Government,  based  itself  on  dishonesty  (a  tyranny,  that 
is,  under  the  title  and  fiction  of  a  democracy),  must  practise  and 
ailmit  corruption  in  its  own  and  in  its  agents*  dealings  with  the 
nation.  Accordingly,  of  cheating  contracts,  of  Ministers  dabbling 
with  the  funds,  or  extracting  underhand  profits  for  the  granting  of 
unjust  privileges  and  monopolies, — of  grasping  envious  police  restric- 
tions, which  destroy  the  freedom,  and,  with  it,  the  integrity  of 
commerce, — those  who  like  to  examine  such  details  may  find  plenty 
in  French  history :  the  whole  French  finance  system  has  been  a 
swindle  from  the  days  of  Louvois,  or  Law,  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Government  swindles  the  public,  and  the  small  traders 
swindle  their  customers,  on  the  authority  and  example  of  the  superior 
powers.  Hence  the  art  of  roguery,  under  such  high  patronage,  main- 
tains in  France  a  noble  front  of  impudence,  and  a  fine  audacious 
openness,  which  it  does  not  wear  in  our  country. 

Among  the  various  characters  of  roguery  which  the  French 
satirists  have  amused  themselves  by  depicting,  there  is  one  of  which 
the  greatness  (using  the  word  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  gave  to  it)  so  far  exceeds  that  of  all  others,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  all  in  turn,  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  the  type  of 
roguery  in  general ;  and  now,  just  as  all  the  political  squibs  were 
marie  to  come  of  old  from  the  lips  of  Pasquin,  all  the  reflections  on 
the  prevailing  cant,  knavery,  qimckery,  humbug,  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Monsieur  Robert  Macaire. 

A  play  was  written,  some  twenty  years  since,  called  the 
"Auberge  des  Adrets,"  in  which  the  characters  of  two  robbers 
escaped  from  the  galleys  were  introduced — Robert  Macaire,  the 
clever  rogue  above  mentioned,  and  Bertrand,  the  stupid  rogue,  his 
friend,  accomplice,  butt,  and  scapegoat,  on  all  occasions  of  danger. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  the  play — a  witless  performance  enough, 
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of  which  the  joke  was  Macaire's  exaggerated  style  of  conversation,  a 
farrago  of  all  sorts  of  high-tlown  sentiments  such  as  the  French  love 
to  indulge  in — contrasted  with  his  actions,  which  were  philosoplii- 
cally  unscrupulous,  and  his  appearance,  which  was  most  pictu- 
resquely sordid.  The  play  had  been  acted,  we  believe,  and  forgotten, 
when  a  very  clever  actor,  M.  Fr^d(^ric  Lemaitre,  took  upon  himself 
the  performance  of  the  character  of  Robert  Macaire,  and  looked, 
spoke,  and  acted  it  to  such  admirable  perfection,  that  the  whole 
town  rung  with  applauses  of  the  performance,  and  the  caricaturists 
delighted  to  copy  his  singular  figure  and  costume.  M.  Robert 
Macaire  appears  in  a  most  picturesque  green  coat,  with  a  variety 
of  rents  and  patches,  a  pair  of  crimson  pantaloons  ornamented  in 
the  same  way,  enormous  whiskers  and  ringlets,  an  enormous  stock 
and  shirt-frill,  as  dirty  and  ragged  as  stock  and  shirt-frill  can  be, 
the  relic  of  a  hat  very  gaily  cocked  over  one  eye,  and  a  patch  to 
take  away  somewhat  from  the  brightness  of  the  other — these  are 
the  principal  pieces  of  his  costume — a  snuffbox  like  a  creaking 
warming-pan,  a  handkerchief  hanging  together  by  a  miracle,  and  a 
switch  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  thigh,  formed  the  ornaments 
of  this  exquisite  personage.  He  is  a  compound  of  Fielding's 
"Blueskin"  and  Goldsmith's  "Beau  Tibbs."  He  has  the  dirt 
and  dandyism  of  the  one,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  other :  some- 
times he  is  made  to  swindle,  but  where  he  can  get  a  shilling  more, 
M.  Macaire  will  murder  without  scruple :  he  performs  one  and  the 
other  act  (or  any  in  the  scale  between  them)  with  a  similar  bland 
imperturbability,  and  accompanies  his  actions  with  such  philosophical 
remarks  as  may  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  talents,  his 
energies,  his  amiable  life  and  character. 

Bertrand  is  the  simple  recipient  of  Macaire's  jokes,  and  makes 
vicarious  atonement  for  his  crimes,  acting,  in  fact,  the  part  which 
Pantaloon  performs  in  the  pantomime,  who  is  entirely  under  the 
fatal  influence  of  Clown.  He  is  quite  as  much  a  rogue  as  that 
gentleman,  but  he  has  not  his  genius  and  courage.  So  in  pantomimes 
(it  may,  doubtless^  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader),  Clown 
always  leaps  first.  Pantaloon  following  after,  more  clumsily  and 
timidly  than  his  bold  and  accomplished  friend  and  guide.  What- 
ever blows  are  destined  for  Clown,  fall,  by  some  means  of  ill- 
luck,  upon  the  pate  of  Pantaloon :  whenever  the  Clown  robs,  the 
stolen  article  are  sure  to  be  found  in  his  companion's  pocket ; 
and  thus  exactly  Robert  Macaire  and  his  companion  Bertrand 
are  made  to  go  through  the  world;  both  swindlers,  but  the  one 
more  accomplishe<l  than  the  other.  Both  robbing  all  the  world, 
and  Robert  robbing  his  friend,  and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  leaving 
him  faithfully  in   the  lurch.      There   is,  in   the  two  chankcters^ 
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some  grotesque  good  for  the  spectator — a  kind  of  "  Beggars'  Opera  " 
moral. 

Ever  since  Robert,  with  his  dandified  rags  and  airs,  liis  cane 
and  snuffbox,  and  Bertrand  with  torn  surtout  and  all-absorbing 
pocket,  have  appeared  on  the  stage,  they  have  been  popular  ^ith 
the  Parisians;  and  with  these  two  types  of  clever  and  stupid 
knavery,  M.  Philipon  and  his  companion  Daumier  have  created  a 
world  of  pleasant  satire  upon  all  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  day. 

Almost  the  first  figure  that  these  audacious  caricaturists  dare<l 
to  depict  was  a  political  one :  in  Macaire's  red  breeches  and  tattered 
coat  appeared  no  less  a  personage  than  the  King  himself — the  old 
Poire — in  a  country  of  hiunbugs  and  swindlers  the  facile  princeps  ; 
fit  to  govern,  aa  he  is  deeper  than  all  the  rogues  in  his  dominions. 
Bertrand  was  opposite  to  him,  and  having  listened  with  delight  and 
reverence  to  some  tale  of  knavery  truly  Royal,  was  exclaiming,  with 
a  look  and  voice  expressive  of  the  most  intense  admiration,  "  Ah, 
viEUX  BLAGUEUR  !  va ! " — the  word  blague  is  untranslatable — it 
means  French  himibug  as  distinct  from  all  other ;  and  only  those 
who  know  the  value  of  an  epigram  in  France,  an  epigram  so 
wonderfully  just,  a  little  word  so  curiously  comprehensive,  can 
fancy  the  kind  of  rage  and  rapture  with  which  it  was  received.  It 
was  a  blow  that  shook  the  whole  dynasty.  Thersites  had  there 
given  such  a  wound  to  Ajax,  as  Hector  in  arms  could  scarcely  have 
inflicted :  a  blow  sufficient  almost  to  create  the  madness  to  which 
the  febulous  hero  of  Homer  and  Ovid  fell  a  prey. 

Not  long,  however,  waa  French  caricature  allowed  to  attack 
personages  so  illustrious  :  the  September  laws  came,  and  henceforth 
no  more  epigrams  were  launched  against  politicians;  the  caricaturists 
were  compelled  to  confine  their  satire  to  subjects  and  characters  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  State.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  no 
longer  to  figure  in  lithography  as  the  fantastic  Prince  Rosolin ;  no 
longer  were  multitudes  (iu  chalk)  to  shelter  under  the  enormous 
shadow  of  M.  d'Argout's  nose ;  Marshal  Lobau's  squirt  was  hung 
up  in  peace,  and  M.  Thiers's  pigmy  figure  and  round  spectacled  face 
were  no  more  to  appear  in  print.*  Robert  Macaire  was  driven  out 
of  the  Chambers  and  the  Palace — his  remarks  were  a  great  deal  too 
appropriate  and  too  severe  for  the  ears  of  the  great  men  who  con- 
gregated in  those  places. 

The  Chambers  and  the  Palace  were  shut  to  him ;  but  the  rogue, 
driven  out  of  his  rogue's  paradise,  saw  "that  the  world  was  all 
before  him  where  to  choose,"  and  found  no  lack  of  opportunities  for 

*  Alroost  all  the  principal  public  men  had  been  most  ludicronnly  caricatured 
in  the  Charivari  ■'  those  mentioned  above  were  usually  depicted  with  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  mentioned  by  us. 
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exerciung  hie  wit.  There  was  the  Bar,  with  its  roguish  pmctitionere, 
ntBcally  attumeya,  stupid  juries,  and  forsworn  judges ;  tliere  was  the 
Bourse,  with  all  its  gambling,  swin<lling,  and  hoaxing,  its  cheats  and 
it«  dupes  ;  the  Medical  Profession,  acd  the  quacks  wlio  ruled  it, 
alternately ;  the  Stage,  and  the  cant  that  was  preralent  there ;  the 
Fashion,  and  its  thousand  follies  nnd  extravagances.  Robert  Macaire 
had  all  these  to  txploittr.  Of  all  the  empire,  through  all  the  ranks, 
professions,  the  lies,  crimes,  and  absurdities  of  men,  he  may  make 
Bport  at  will :  of  all  except  of  t,  certain  class.  Like  Bluebeard's 
wife,  he  may  see  everything,  but  is  hidden  to  beutare  of  the  blue 
chamber.  Robert  is  more  wise  than  Bluebeard's  wife,  and  knows 
that  it  would  coat  him  his  head  to  enter  it.  Robert,  therefore,  keeps 
aloof  for  the  moment.  Would  there  be  any  use  in  his  martyrdom  1 
Bluebeard  cannot  live  for  ever;  perhaps,  even  now,  those  are  on 
their  way  (one  sees  a  suspicious  cloud  of  dust  or  two)  tliat  aie  to 
destroy  him. 

In  the  meantime  Robert  and  his  friend  have  been  furnishing  the 
designs  that  we  have  before  us,  and  of  which  perhaps  the  Tca<ler  will 
be  edified  by  a  brief  description.  We  are  not,  to  be  sure,  to  judge  of 
the  French  nation  by  M.  Macaire,  any  more  than  we  are  to  judge  of 
our  own  national  morals  in  the  last  century  by  such  a  hook  as  the 
"  Beggais'  Opera  " ;  but  upon  the  morals  and  the  national  mannera, 
works  of  satire  afford  a  world  of  light  that  one  would  in  vain  look 
for  in  n^lar  books  of  history.  Doctor  Smollett  would  have  blushed 
to  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  his  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the 
acts  and  character  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  Buch  a  figure  lieing  hardly 
admissible  among  the  dignified  jtersonages  who  usually  push  all  others 
out  finm  the  possession  of  the  historical  page ;  but  a  chapter  of  that 
gentleman's  memoirs,  as  they  are  recorded  in  tliat  exemplary  recueil 
— the  "  Newgate  Calendar  " ;  nay,  a  canto  of  the  great  comic  epic 
(involving  many  fables,  and  conttJning  much  exaggeration,  but  Btill 
having  the  seeds  of  truth)  which  the  satirical  poet  of  those  days 
wrote  in  celebration  of  him — wc  mean  Fielding's  "History  of 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great " — docs  seem  to  us  to  give  a  more  curious 
picture  of  the  manners  of  those  times  tlian  any  recognised  history 
of  them.  At  the  close  of  Ills  history  of  Ueorgc  II.,  Smollett  con- 
descends to  give  a  short  cluipti^r  on  Literature  and  Manners.  He 
speaks  of  Glover's  "  Leoniilas,"  Gibber's  "  Careless  Husband,"  the 
poems  of  Mason,  Grey,  the  two  Whitchejuls,  "  Ihe  iiervous  style, 
extensive  cnidition,  and  sujwrior  sense  of  a  Oi>rkc ;  the  delicate  taste, 
the  polished  niuse,  and  tender  feeling  of  a  Lytt^ltun."  ."King,"  he 
says,  "shone  unrivalled  in  Roman  eloquence;  the  female  sex  dis- 
tinguiehcd  themselves  by  their  ttste  anil  in;;enuity.  Miss  Carter 
rivalled  *-!ic  celebrated  Dai-ier  in  leomins  and  critical  knowledge; 
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Mrs.  Lennox  signalised  herself  by  many  successful  efforts  of  genius 
both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  Miss  Reid  excelled  the  celebrated 
Rosalba  in  portrait^painting,  both  in  miniature  and  at  large,  in  oil 
as  well  as  in  crayons.  The  genius  of  Cervantes  was  transferred  into 
the  novels  of  Fielding,  who  painted  the  characters  and  ridiculed  the 
follies  of  life  with  equal  strength,  humour,  and  propriety.  The  field 
of  history  and  biography  was  cultivated  by  many  writers  of  ability, 
among  whom  we  distinguish  the  copious  Guthrie,  the  circumstantial 
Ralph,  the  laborious  Carte,  the  learned  and  elegant  Robertson,  and 
above  all,  the  ingenious,  penetrating,  and  comprehensive  Hume," 
&c.  &c.  We  will  quote  no  more  of  the  passage.  Could  a  man  in 
the  best  humour  sit  down  to  write  a  graver  satire  ?  Who  cares  for 
the  tender  muse  of  Lyttelton]  Who  knows  the  signal  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Lennox's  genius  ?  Who  has  seen  the  admirable  performances, 
in  miniature  and  at  large,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  crayons,  of  Miss  Reid  1 
Laborious  Carte,  and  circumstantial  Ralph,  and  copious  Guthrie, 
where  are  they,  their  works,  and  their  reputation  ?  Mrs.  Lennox's 
name  is  just  as  clean  yfi\)ed  out  of  the  list  of  worthies  as  if  she  had 
never  been  bom ;  and  Miss  Reid,  though  she  was  once  actual  flesh 
and  blood,  "  rival  in  miniature  and  at  large "  of  the  celebrated 
Rosalba,  she  is  as  if  she  had  never  been  at  all ;  her  little  farthing 
nishlight  of  a  soul  and  reputation  having  burnt  out,  and  left  neither 
wick  nor  tallow.  Death,  too,  has  overtaken  copious  Guthrie  and 
circumstantial  Ralph.  Only  a  few  know  whereabouts  is  the  grave 
where  lies  lalwrious  Carte  ;  and  yet,  0  wondrous  power  of  genius  1 
Fielding's  men  and  women  are  alive,  though  History's  are  not.  The 
progenitors  of  circumstantial  Ralph  sent  forth,  after  much  labour 
and  piiins  of  making,  educating,  feeding,  clothing,  a  real  man  child, 
a  great  palpable  mass  of  flesh,  bones,  and  blood  (we  say  nothing 
about  the  spirit),  which  was  to  move  through  the  world,  ponderous, 
writing  histories,  and  to  die,  having  achieved  the  title  of  circum- 
stantial Ralph  ;  and  lo  !  without  any  of  the  trouble  that  the  parents 
of  Ralph  had  undergone,  alone  perhaps  in  a  watch  or  spunging-house, 
fuddled  most  likely,  in  the  blandest,  easiest,  and  most  good-humoured 
way  in  the  world,  Henry  Fielding  makes  a  number  of  men  and 
women  on  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  not  only  more  amusing  than 
Ralph  or  Miss  Reid,  but  more  like  flesh  and  blood,  and  more  alive 
now  than  they.  Is  not  Amelia  preparing  her  husband's  little  supper? 
Is  not  Miss  Snapp  chastely  preventing  the  crime  of  Mr.  Firebrand  1 
Is  not  Parson  Adams  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  Mr.  Wild 
taking  his  last  lx)wl  of  punch  with  the  Newgate  Ordinary  1  Is  not 
every  one  of  them  a  real  substantial  have-heeu  personage  now  ] — 
more  real  than  Reid  or  Ralph  ]  For  our  parts,  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  that  they  do  not  exist  somewhere  else,  that 
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the  actions  attributed  to  them  have  not  really  taken  place ;  certain 
we  are  that  they  are  more  worthy  of  credence  than  Ralph,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  circumstantial ;  who  may  or  may  not  even 
have  existed,  a  point  imworthy  of  disputation.  As  for  Miss  Reid, 
we  will  take  an  affidavit  that  neither  in  miniature  nor  at  large  did 
she  excel  the  celebrated  Rosalba ;  and  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Lennox, 
we  consider  her  to  be  a  mere  figment,  like  Narcissa,  Miss  Tabitha 
Bramble,  or  any  hero  or  heroine  depicted  by  the  liistorian  of  "  Pere- 
grine Pickle." 

In  like  manner,  after  viewing  nearly  ninety  portraits  of  Robert 
Macaire  and  his  friend  Bertrand,  all  strongly  resembling  each  other, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  them  aa  historical  personages,  and  to 
canvass  gravely  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  Why  should  we 
not  ]  Have  we  not  their  portraits  ]  Are  not  they  sufficient  proofs  1 
If  not,  we  must  discredit  Napoleon  (as  Archbishop  Whately  tc»ches), 
for  about  his  figure  and  himself  we  have  no  more  authentic 
testimony. 

Let  the  reality  of  M.  Robert  Macaire  and  his  friend  M.  Bertrand 
be  granted,  if  but  to  gratify  our  own  fondness  for  those  exquisite 
characters :  we  find  the  worthy  pair  in  the  French  capital,  mingling 
with  all  grades  of  its  society,  pars  marina-  in  the  intrigues,  pleasures, 
perplexities,  rogueries,  speculations,  which  are  carried  on  in  Paris, 
aA  in  our  own  chief  city  ;  for  it  need  not  be  said  that  roguery  is  of 
no  country  nor  clime,  but  finds  ws  iravra^ov  yc  Trarpls  rf  (ioa-Kova-a 
yjj,  is  a  citizen  of  all  countries  where  the  quarters  are  good ;  among 
our  merry  neighbours  it  finds  itself  very  much  at  its  ease. 

Not  being  endowed,  then,  with  patrimonial  wealth,  but  com- 
pelled to  exercise  their  genius  to  obtain  distinction,  or  even  subsist- 
ence, we  see  Messrs.  Bertrand  and  Macaire,  by  turns,  adopting  all 
trades  and  professions,  and  exercising  each  with  their  own  peculiar 
ingenuity.  As  public  men,  we  have  spoken  already  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  one  or  two  important  characters,  and  stated  that  the 
Government  grew  fairly  jealous  of  them,  excluding  them  from  office, 
as  the  Whigs  did  Lord  Brougham.  As  private  individuals  they  are 
made  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  founders  of  journals,  socidtds 
en  commandite  (companies  of  which  the  members  are  irresponsible 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares),  and  all  sorts  of  commercial 
speculations,  requiring  intelligence  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  confidence  and  liberal  disbursements  from  the  share- 
holders. 

These  are,  among  the  French,  so  numerous,  and  have  been 
of  late  years  (in  the  shape  of  Newspaper  Companies,  Bitumen 
Companies,  Galvanised-Iron  Companies,  Railroad  Companies,  &c.) 
pursued  with  such  a  blind  furor  and  lust  of  gain  by  that  easily 
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excited  and  imaginative  people,  that,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
satirist  has  found  plenty  of  occasion  for  remark,  and  M.  Macaire 
and  his  friend  innumerable  opportunities  for  exercising  their  talents. 

We  know  nothing  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  except  that,  in  a 
duel,  he  shot  the  best  man  in  France,  Armand  Carrel;  and  in 
Girardin's  favour  it  must  be  said,  that  he  had  no  other  alternative ; 
but  was  right  in  provoking  the  duel,  seeing  that  the  whole  Republican 
party  had  vowed  his  destruction,  and  that  he  fought  and  killed 
their  champion,  as  it  were.  We  know  nothing  of  M.  Girardiu's 
private  character;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  French 
public  prints,  he  seems  to  be  the.  most  speculative  of  speculators, 
and,  of  course,  a  fair  butt  for  the  malice  of  the  caricaturists. 
His  one  great  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Republicans  and 
Republiciin  newspaper  proprietors,  was,  that  Girardin  set  up  a 
journal,  as  he  called  it,  "  franchement  monarchique," — a  joumsd  in 
the  pay  of  the  monarchy,  that  is, — and  a  jouniid  that  cost  only 
forty  francs  by  the  year.  The  National  costs  twice  as  much ;  the 
ChariiHiri  itself  costs  half  as  much  again ;  and  though  all  news- 
papers, of  all  parties,  concurred  in  "snubbing"  poor  M.  Girardin 
and  his  journal,  the  Republican  prints  were  by  far  the  most  bitter 
against  him,  thundering  daily  accusations  and  personalities ;  whether 
the  abuse  was  well  or  ill  founded,  we  know  not.  Hence  arose  the 
duel  with  Carrel ;  after  the  tcnnination  of  which,  Girardin  put  by 
his  pistol,  and  vowed,  very  properly,  to  assist  in  the  shedding  of  no 
more  blood.  Girardin  had  l)cen  the  originator  of  numerous  other 
siieculations  besides  the  journal :  the  capital  of  these,  like  that  of 
the  journal,  was  raised  by  shares,  and  the  shareholders,  by  some 
fatality,  have  found  themselves  woefiUly  in  the  liu*ch  ;  while  Girardin 
carries  on  the  war  gaily,  is,  or  was,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  has  money,  goes  to  Court,  and  jwssesses  a  certain  kind  of 
reputation.  He  invented,  we  believe,  the  "  Institution  Agronome 
de  Coetbo,"*  the  "  Physionotyj)e,"  the  "  Journal  des  Connaissances 
Utiles,"  the  "  Pantheon  Litt^raire,"  and  the  system  of  "  Primes  " — 
premiums,  that  is — to  be  given,  by  lottery,  to  certain  subscribers  in 
these  institutions.  Co\ild  Robert  Macaire  see  such  things  going  on, 
and  have  no  hand  in  them  ? 

Acconlingly  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Bertrand  are  made  the  heroes 
of  many  speculations  of  the  kind.  In  almost  the  first  print  of  our 
collection,  Robert  discourses  to  Bertrand  of  his  projects.  "Bertrand," 
says  the  disinterested  admirer  of  talent  and  enterprise,  "j 'adore 
rindustrie.  Si  tu  veux,  nous  croons  une  banque,  mais  Ik,  une  vraie 
banque  :  capital,  cent  miUions  de  millions,  cent  milliards  de  milliards 

*  It  b  not  necessary  to  enter  into  descriptions  of  these  yarious  inventions. 
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d'actiona.  Noua  eofum^otia  la  bonqoe  de  Fr&nce,  les  bttnquiera,  Im 
baaquiates  ;  noua  eDfoii^t)iis  tout  le  moQile."  "  Oui,"  says  Beitrand, 
very  c&tm  anil  stupid,  "maie  1m  genilarmes I "  "Que  tu  ea  b€te, 
Bertr&nil :  eet-ce  qn'on  &n^te  un  millionnaire  I"  Such  is  the  key 
to  M.  ilacaire's  philosophy  ;  and  a  wiae  creed  too,  aa  times  go. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  Robert  appears  soon  after :  he  has 
not  created  a  bank,  but  a  joumoL  He  »ita  in  a  chair  of  state, 
and  diacouTBee  to  a  Bhatvholdi>r.  Bertraoi),  calm  and  stupid  as 
before,  stands  humbly  behind.  "  Sir,"  says  the  editur  of  La  Blague, 
,  journal  quotidienne,  "  our  profits  arise  from  a  new  combination. 
The  journal  costs  twenty  francs ;  we  sel!  it  for  twenty-three  and  a 
hal£  A  million  Bubseribera  make  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
profits ;  there  arc  my  fij.'uree ;  contradict  me  by  figures,  'or  I  will 
bring  an  action  for  libel."  The  reader  may  &nc;  the  scene  takes 
place  in  England,  where  many  such  a  swindling  prospectus  lias 
obtained  credit  ere  now.  At  Plate  33,  Bobert  is  still  a  journalist ; 
he  brings  to  the  editor  of  a  [Ntper  an  article  of  bis  composition,  a 
violent  attack  on  a  law.  "  My  dear  M.  Macaire,"  says  the  editor, 
"  this  must  be  changed  ;  we  must  praise  this  law."  "  Bon,  bon  ! " 
says  our  versatile  Mai-aire.  "Jo  vais  retoucher  t^a,  et  je  voue  fiua 
en  fiiveur  dc  la  loi  un  article  mnusteujr" 

Can  such  things  be  I  Is  it  poeaible  tliat  French  journalists 
can  so  forget  themselves  T  The  nigucs !  they  should  come  to 
England  and  learn  consistency.  TJic  houesty  of  the  Press  in 
England  is  like  the  air  wo  breathe,  without  it  wo  die.  No,  no! 
in  France  the  satire  may  do  very  well ;  but  for  England  it  is  too 
monstrous.  Call  the  Ptvxh  stupid,  nil  it  vulgar,  call  it  violent, — 
but  honest  it  u.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  journal  changing  its  politics  ? 
0  ten^iora .'  0  morfs  t  as  Robert  Macaire  saj-s,  this  woidd  bo 
carrying  the  joke  too  far. 

When  he  has  done  with  newspaper^  Robert  Alncaire  begins 
to  dtstingiilBh  hiiuacif  on  'Change,*  as  a  creator  of  companies,  a 
vendor  of  ah;ires,  or  a  dabbler  in  foreign  stock.  "  Buy  my  coal- 
mine shares,"  shouts  Robert;  "gohl  mines,  silver  mines,  diamond 
mines,  'aont  dc  la  pot^bouille,  de  la  ratatouitle  en  comparaison  de 
ina  houille.'"  "Look,"  says  he,  on  another  occasion,  to  a  very 
timid  o|icn -countenanced  client,  "you  have  a  property  to  sell!  I 
liavc  found  the  very  man,  a  rich  eapilolist,  a  fellow  whose  bills  are 
better  than  bank-notes."  His  client  sclU ;  the  bills  are  taken  in 
payment,  and  eigned  by  that  respectable  capitalist.  Monsieur  de 
Saint^Bertrand.  At  Plate  81,  we  find  him  inditing  a  circular  letter 
to  ail  the  world,  running  thus  :— "  Sir, — I  regret  to  say  that  your 
*  Wa  have  givea  a  deicHptian  of  a  genteel  UaoLira  in  tba  uxKmnt  of  H.  de 
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application  for  shares  in  the  Consolidated  European  Incombustihle 
Blacking  Association  cannot  be  complied  with,  iis  all  the  shares 
of  the  C.  E.  I.  B.  A.  were  disposed  of  on  the  day  they  were  issued. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  registered  your  name,  and  in  case  a  second 
Beries  should  be  put  forth,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  immediately 
^ving  you  notice.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  the  Direc^tor,  Robert 
Macaire." — "  Print  three  hundred  tliousand  of  these,"  he  says  to 
Bertrnnd,  "and  poison  all  France  with  them."  As  usual,  the  stupid 
Bertrand  remonstrates — "But  we  have  not  sold  a  single  share; 

you  liave  not  a  penny  in  your  pocket,  and "    "  Bertrand,  you  are 

an  ass ;  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Will  this  satire  apply  anywhere  in  England?  Have  we  any 
Consolidated  European  Blacking  Associations  amongst  us?  Have 
we  penniless  directors  issuing  El  Dorado  prospectuses,  and  jockeying 
their  shares  through  the  market?  For  information  on  this  liead, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  newspapers ;  or  if  he  be  connected 
with  the  City,  and  acquainted  with  commercial  men,  lie  will  be 
able  to  say  whether  all  the  persons  whose  names  figure  at  the  head 
of  announcements  of  projected  companies  are  as  rich  as  Rothschild, 
or  quite  as  honest  as  heart  could  desire. 

When  Macaire  has  suflSciently  earploM  the  Bourse,  whether  as  a 
gambler  in  the  public  funds  or  other  companies,  he  sagely  perceives 
that  it  is  time  to  turn  to  some  other  profe^ssion,  and,  providing 
himself  with  a  black  gown,  proposes  blandly  to  Bertrand  to  set  up 
— a  new  religion.  "  Mon  ami,"  says  the  rei)entant  sinner,  "  le  temjis 
de  la  commandite  va  passer,  mais  les  badauds  ne  pa^seront  pas." 
(O  rare  sentence  !  it  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  !)  "  Occu- 
poru-nous  de  ce  qui  est  ^temel.  Si  nous  fassious  une  religion?" 
On  which  M.  Bertrand  remarks,  "  A  religion !  what  the  devil — a 
religion  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make."  But  Macaire^s  receipt  is 
easy.  "  Get  a  gown,  take  a  shop,"  he  says,  "  borrow  some  chairs, 
preach  about  Napoleon,  or  the  discovery  of  America,  or  Molifere — 
and  there's  a  religion  for  you." 

We  have  quoted  this  sentence  more  for  the  contrast  it  offers 
with  our  own  manners,  than  for  its  merits.  After  the  noble 
j>aragraph,  "Les  badauds  ne  passeront  pas.  Occupons-nous  de  ce 
qui  est  ^temel,"  one  would  have  expected  better  satire  upon  cant 
than  the  words  that  follow.  We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say 
whether  the  subjects  chosen  are  those  that  had  been  selected  by 
P^re  Enfantin,  or  Chatel,  or  Laconlaire ;  but  the  words  are  curious, 
we  think,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  satire  is  so  poor.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  no  religion  in  Paris;  even  clever  M.  Philipon,  who 
satirises  everything,  and  must  know^,  therefore,  some  little  about  the 
subject  which  he  ridiculesi  has  nothing  to  say  but,   "Preach  a 
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■ennon,  and  tliat  makes  a  religion  ;  anything;  wil!  do."  If  anylhimj 
will  do,  it  is  cli'ar  tliat  tlie  reliaitma  commodity  ia  not  in  much 
demand.  Tartuffe  had  better  tilings  to  say  about  hypocrisy  in  Ids 
time ;  but  then  Faith  was  alive ;  now,  there  is  no  satirising  religious 
•vat  in  Fmnce,  for  its  contrary,  true  religion,  has  disappeared 
idtogether ;  and  haring  no  substance,  can  ca«t  no  shadow.  If  n 
satirist  would  lash  the  religiotis  hypocrites  in  E-nglantl  now — the 
Hi^lt  Church  hypocrites,  the  Low  Church  hypocrites,  the  prorais- 
eiioiis  Dissenting  hypocrites,  tiie  Ni)-Popery  hypocrites- — he  would 
have  ample  subject  enough.  In  France,  the  religious  hypocrites 
went  out  with  the  Bourbons.  Tliose  who  remain  pious  in  that 
niuntrj  (or,  rather,  we  should  say,  in  the  capital,  for  of  that  we 
speak)  arc  unaffectedly  so,  for  they  have  no  worldly  benefit  to  ho|)e 
for  from  tlieir  piety  ;  tlie  great  majority  have  no  religion  at  all,  and 
do  not  scoff  at  the  few,  for  scoffing  is  the  minority's  wea{ion,  and  is 
passed  always  to  the  weaker  side,  wliol^vcr  that  may  be.  Thus 
H.  B.  caricatures  the  Ministers ;  if  by  any  accident  that  body  of 
men  should  be  dismissed  from  their  situations,  and  be  succeeded  by 
H.  B.'s  friends,  the  Tories, — what  must  the  poor  artist  dot  He 
must  pine  away  and  die,  if  he  be  not  converted  ;  he  cannot  always 
be  paying  compliments  ;  for  caricature  has  a  spice  of  Goethe's  Devil 
in  it,  and  is  "  der  Geist  der  slots  vemeint,"  the  Spirit  that  is 
always  denying. 

With  one  or  two  of  the  Frencli  writers  and  painters  of  cari- 
catures, the  King  tried  the  experiment  of  bribery ;  which  succeeded 
occasionally  in  buying  off  the  enemy,  and  bringing  him  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Royal  camp ;  but  when  there,  tlie  deserter  was 
never  of  any  use.  Figaro,  when  so  treated,  grew  fiit  and  despond- 
ing, and  lost  all  his  sprightly  verve;  and  Nemesis  l>ecame  as  gentle 
as  a  Quakeress.  But  these  instnnces  of  "  ratting  "  were  not  many. 
Some  few  poets  were  bou^dit  over ;  but,  among  men  following  the 
profession  of  the  Press,  a  change  of  politics  is  an  infringement  of  the 
point  of  honour,  and  a  man  must  Ji{i'il  a»  well  as  apostatise.  A 
very  curious  table  might  be  mode,  signalising  the  difference  of  the 
moral  standard  between  us  and  the  French.  Why  is  the  grossness 
aD<I  indelicacy,  publicly  permitted  in  England,  unknown  in  France, 
where  private  morality  is  certainly  at  a  lower  ebb?  Why  is  the 
point  of  private  honour  now  more  rigiilly  maintained  among  the 
French?  Why  is  it,  as  it  should  be,  a  moral  disgrace  for  a  French- 
man to  go  into  debt,  and  no  disgrace  for  him  to  client  hb  customer  T 
Why  is  there  more  honesty  and  less — more  propriety  and  leesl^ 
and  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  particular  vices  or  virtues  which 
belong  to  each  nation  in  its  turn  ^ 

The  above  is  the  Reverend  11.  Macoire's  solitary  exploit  as  a 
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spiritual  swindler:  as  Mattre  Macaire  in  the  courts  of  law,  as 
avoccUy  aiKmd — in  a  humbler  capacity  even,  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  he  distinguishes  himself  greatly,  as  may  be  imagined.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  the  learned  gentleman  humanely  visiting  an 
unfortunate  detenu — no  other  person,  in  fact,  than  his  friend 
M.  Bertrand,  who  has  fallen  into  some  trouble,  and  is  awaiting 
the  sentence  of  the  law.     He  begins — 

"  Mon  cher  Bertrand,  donne-moi  cent  ^cus,  je  te  fais  acquitter 
d'emblde." 

"  J'ai  pas  dWgent." 

"  B.6  bien,  donno-moi  cent  francs." 

"  Pas  le  sou." 

"  Tu  n'as  pas  dix  francs  1 " 

"  Pas  un  lianl." 

"Alors  donne-moi  tes  bottos,  je  plaiderai  la  circonstance  at- 
t^nuant^." 

The  manner  in  which  Maitre  Macaire  soars  from  the  cent  ^cus 
(a  high  point  already)  to  tlie  sublime  of  the  boots,  is  in  the  best 
comic  style.  In  another  instance  he  pleads  before  a  judge,  and, 
niistakinj;  his  client,  pleads  for  defendant,  instead  of  plaintiff.  "  The 
infamy  of  the  plaintiff's  character,  my  ludsj  renders  his  testimony 
on  such  a  charge  as  this  wholly  unavailing."  "M.  Maraire,  M. 
Macaire,"  crie>*  the  attorney,  in  a  friglit,  "  you  are  for  the  ])laintiff." 
"  This,  my  Lords,  is  what  the  defendant  will  say.  This  is  the  line 
of  defcn(!c  which  the  op[)08ite  j>arty  inten<l  to  pursue ;  as  if  slanders 
like  these  could  wei;rh  with  an  enlightened  jury,  or  iiyure  the 
s]K>tless  rejjutation  of  my  client ! "  In  this  story  and  expedient 
M.  Macaire  has  Wn  in<lcbted  to  the  English  bar.  If  there  be  an 
o<?cupation  for  the  English  satirist  in  the  exposing  of  the  cant  and 
knavery  of  the  j)reten<lers  t^)  religion,  what  room  is  there  for  him 
to  lash  the  infamies  of  the  law !  On  this  point  the  French  are 
l>al)cs  in  iniquity  compared  to  us — a  counsel  prostituting  himself 
for  money  is  a  matter  with  us  so  stale,  that  it  is  hardly  food  for 
satire :  wliicli,  to  l»e  jiopular,  must  find  some  much  more  complicated 
and  interesting  knavery  whereon  to  exercise  its  skill. 

M.  Macaire  is  more  skilful  in  love  than  in  law,  and  appears 
once  or  t\*'ice  in  a  very  amiable  ligl>t  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tentler  passion.  We  find  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  useful 
establishment*  unknown  in  our  country — a  Bureau  de  Manage  :  half- 
a-dozen  of  such  places  are  daily  advertised  in  the  journals :  and 
"une  veuve  de  trente  ans  ayant  une  fortune  de  deux  cent  mille 
francs,"  or  "  une  demoiselle  de  quinze  ans,  jolie,  d'une  famille  tr^ 
distingu^e,  qui  possMe  trente  mille  livres  de  rentes," — continually, 
in  this  kind-hearted  way,  are  offering  themselves  to  the  public; 
u 
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aomctimea  it  is  a  gcntlciaan,  with  a  "  physique  a;;r^blc, — dcs  taJens 
de  Boct^t^  " — and  a  place  under  Government,  who  makes  a  sacrifii« 
of  himself  in  a  simitar  manner.  In  our  tittle  liistorieal  gatlery  we 
find  this  phitanthropic  anti-Mai thusian  at  tlie  head  of  an  eatablish- 
ment  of  this  kind,  introducing  a  very  meek  aim  pie-looking  bachelor 
to  some  distinguished  ladies  of  liis  onTUtuganre.  "  Let  me  present 
you,  sir,  to  Madame  de  St.  Bertmnd  "  (it  is  our  old  friend),  "  veuve 
de  la  grande  anniSe,  et  Mdlle.  Eloa  de  Wormspire,  Ces  dames 
brOlent  d'envie  de  faire  vctre  founaissance.  Je  les  ai  invitifes  k 
diuer  cliez  vous  ce  aoir :  vous  nous  m^nercz  &  t'op^ra,  et  nous  ferons 
une  i>etitc  partie  d'^cart^.  Tenez-vous  bien,  M.  Gobard  !  ces  dames 
ont  'tea  projets  but  voub  ! " 

Happy  Gobard  I  happy  system,  which  can  thus  bring  the  pure 
and  loving  together,  and  arts  as  the  Jwst  ally  of  Hymen !  The 
announcement  of  tlie  rank  and  titles  of  Madame  de  St.  Bertrand^ 
"  veuve  de  la  gmnde  ann^e  " — is  very  happy.  "  La  grande  arm&  " 
has  been  a  father  to  mure  orphans,  and  a  tmBbanil  to  more  widows, 
than  it  ever  made.  Mistresses  of  rci/t!»,  old  governesses,  keepers  of 
boarding-houses,  genteel  tieggars,  and  lailics  of  lower  rank  still,  have 
this  favourite  pedigree.  They  have  all  had  malheurs  (what  kind 
it  is  needless  to  particularise),  they  are  all  connecte'l  with  the  grand 
homnu,  and  tlinir  fathers  were  all  colouels.  This  title  exactly 
answers  to  the  "  clergyman's  danghter  "  iu  Englanil — as,  "  A  young 
laiiy,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  is  dcairoua  to  teach,"  &[;. ;  "  A 
clergyman's  widow  receives  into  lier  liouse  a  few  select,"  and  so 
forth.  "  Api>cal  to  the  benevolent. — By  a  series  of  unheard-of 
calamities,  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  west  of 
England,  has  been  plunged,"  &e.  &c.  The  difference  is  curious,  as 
indicating  the  stim<lard  of  respectability. 

The  male  beggiir  of  fashion  is  not  so  well  known  among  us  as  in 
Paris,  where  street-doors  are  oiien ;  six  or  eight  families  live  in  a 
lionsc  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  earns  his  livelihood  by  this  pn)fe88ion 
can  make  half-a-dozen  visits  without  the  trouble  of  knocking  from 
hoiue  to  house,  anit  the  pain  of  licing  obeerveil  by  the  whole  street, 
while  the  footman  is  examining  him  from  the  area.  Some  few  may 
be  seen  in  England  al>out  the  inns  of  couil,  where  the  locality  is 
favourable  (where,  however,  the  owners  of  the  cliarabers  arc  not 
proverbially  soft  of  heart,  so  that  the  harvest  must  be  poor) ;  but 
Paris  is  full  of  such  adventurers, — fat,  emootli-tongued,  and  well 
dressed,  with  gloves  and  gilt-lieaded  canes,  who  would  be  insultcil 
almost  by  the  offer  of  silver,  and  expect  your  gold  as  their  right. 
Among  these,  of  course,  our  friend  Robert  plays  his  part ;  and  an 
excellent  cngniving  represents  him,  snufftx>x  in  hand,  ailvancing  to 
Ml  eld  gentleman,  whom,  by  bb  poodle,  hla  powdered  head,  and  his 
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drivelling  stupid  look,  one  knows  to  be  a  Carlist  of  the  old  rdgime. 
"  I  beg  pardon,"  says  Rol)ert ;  "  is  it  really  yourself  to  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  speaking ?"—" It  is."  "Do  you  take  snuff?"— "I 
thank  you."  "  Sir,  I  have  had  misfortunes — I  want  assistance.  I 
am  a  Vend^n  of  illustrious  birth.  You  know  the  family  of 
Macatrbec — we  are  of  Brest.  My  grandfather  served  the  King  in 
his  galleys ;  my  father  and  I  belong,  also,  to  the  marine.  Unfortu- 
nate suits  at  law  have  plunged  us  into  difficulties,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  you  for  the  succour  of  ten  francs." — "  Sir,  I  never 
give  to  those  I  don't  know." — "  Right,  sir,  perfectly  right.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  lend  me  ten  francs  ] " 

The  adventures  of  Doctor  Macaire  need  not  be  described,  because 
the  different  degrees  in  quackery  which  are  taken  by  that  learned 
physician  are  all  well  known  in  England,  where  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  many  higher  degrees  in .  the  science,  which  our  neighbours 
know  nothing  about.  We  have  not  Hahnemann,  but  we  have  his 
disciples;  we  have  not  Broussais,  but  we  have  the  College  of 
HejUth  ;  and  surely  a  dose  of  Morison's  pills  is  a  sublimer  discovery 
than  a  draught  of  hot  water.  We  had  St.  John  Long,  too — where 
is  his  science  ? — an<l  we  are  credibly  informed  that  some  important 
cures  have  been  effected  by  the  inspired  digiiitiiries  of  "  the  church  " 
in  Newman  Street — which,  if  it  continue  to  practise,  will  sadly 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  regular  physicians,  and  where  the 
miracles  of  the  Abb<^  Paris  are  about  to  be  acted  over  again. 

In  8|)e{iking  of  M.  Macaire  and  his  adventures,  we  have  managed 
80  entirely  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  the  personage, 
that  we  have  quite  forgotten  to  s|>eak  of  Messrs.  Philipon  and 
Daumier,  who  are,  the  one  the  inventor,  tlie  other  the  designer, 
of  the  Macaire  Picture  Gallery.  Aa  works  of  esprit^  these  drawings 
are  not  more  remarkable  than  they  are  as  works  of  art,  and  we 
never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  series  of  sketches  possessing  more 
extraordinary  cleverness  and  variety.  The  countenance  and  figure 
of  Macaire  and  the  dear  stupid  Bertrand  are  preserved,  of  cdurse, 
with  great  fidelity  thn)ughout ;  but  the  admirable  way  in  which 
each  fresh  character  is  conceived,  the  grote8(iue  appropriateness  of 
Rol)ert's  every  successive  attitude  and  gesticulation,  and  the  variety 
of  Bertrand's  i)ostures  of  invariable  repose,  the  exquisite  fitness  of 
all  the  other  characters,  who  act  their  little  part  and  disappear 
from  the  scene,  cannot  be  described  on  paper,  or  too  highly  lauded. 
The  figiu^es  arc  very  car^'los^'ly  dniwii ;  but,  if  the  reader  can  under- 
stand us,  all  the  attitudes  and  limbs  are  perfectly  conceived,  and 
wonderfully  naturid  and  various.  After  j)ondering  over  these  draw- 
ings for  some  hours,  as  we  have  been  while  compiling  this  notice 
of  them,  we  have  grown  to  believe  that  the  personages  ore  real, 
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and  the  scenes  remain  imprinte<l  on  tbe  bmn  as  if  we  had  abso- 
lutely been  present  at  their  acting.  Perhaps  tlie  clever  way  in 
which  the  plates  are  coloured,  and  the  excellent  effect  which  is 
put  into  each,  may  add  to  this  illusion.  Now,  in  looking,  for  in- 
stance, at  H.  B.'a  slim  vapoury  figures,  they  have  struck  us  as 
excellent  likeneseet  of  men  and  women,  but  no  more ;  the  bodies 
want  spirit,  action,  and  individuality.  George  Cruikshank,  as  a 
humourist,  has  quite  as  much  genius,  but  he  does  not  know  the 
art  of  "  effect "  bo  well  as  Monsieur  Daumier ;  and,  if  we  might 
venture  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  another  bumoroua  designer, 
whoso  works  are  extensively  circulated — the  illustrator  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  "  Nicholas  Nickleby," — it  would  be  to  study  well  these 
caricatures  of  Monsieur  Daumier ;  who,  though  he  executes  very 
carelessly,  knows  very  well  what  he  would  express,  indicates  perfectly 
the  attitude  and  identity  of  his  figure,  and  is  quite  aware,  before- 
lianil,  of  the  effect  which  he  intends  to  pro<]uce.  The  one  we  should 
fancy  to  be  a  practised  artist,  taking  his  ease ;  the  other,  a  young 
one,  somewhat  bewildered  :  a  very  clever  one,  however,  who,  if  he 
would  think  more,  and  exaggerate  leas,  would  add  not  a  little  to 
his  reputation. 

Having  pursued,  all  through  these  remarks,  the  comparison 
between  English  art  and  Frencli  art,  English  and  French  humour, 
manners,  and  morals,  perhaps  wo  should  endeavour,  also,  to  write 
an  analytical  essay  on  English  cant  or  humbug,  as  distinguished 
from  French.  It  might  be  shown  that  the  latter  was  more 
picturesque  and  startling,  the  former  more  substantial  bdU  positive. 
It  has  none  of  the  poetic  flights  of  the  French  genius,  but  advances 
steadily,  and  gains  more  ground  in  the  end  than  its  sprightlier 
compeer.  But  such  a  discnasion  would  carry  \ts  through  the  whole 
range  of  French  and  English  histiiry,  and  the  reader  has  probably 
read  quite  enough  of  the  subject  in  this  and  the  foregoing  pages. 

We  shall,  therefore,  say  no  more  of  French  and  English  carica- 
tures generally,  or  of  Mr.  Macaire's  (jarticular  accomplishments  and 
adventures.  They  are  tai  bett«r  understood  by  examining  tho 
original  pictures,  by  which  Philipon  and  Uauniier  have  illustrated 
t'.ieui,  than  by  translations  first  into  print  and  afterwards  into 
English.  They  form  a  very  curious  and  instructive  commentary 
upon  the  present  stat«  of  society  in  Paris,  and  a  hundred  yean 
hence,  when  the  whole  of  this  struggling,  noisy,  busy,  merry  race 
shall  have  exclianged  their  pleasures  or  occupations  for  a  quiet 
coffin  (aud  a  tawdry  lying  epitaph)  at  Montmartre,  or  Pfere  la 
Chaise ;  when  tho  follies  here  reconle<l  shall  have  been  superseded 
by  new  ones,  and  the  fools  now  so  active  slioll  have  given  up  the 
inheritance  of  the  world  to  their  cbildren  :  the  latter  will,  at  least, 
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have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  intimately  and  exactly,  the  niannera 
of  life  and  being  of  their  grandsires,  and  calling  up,  when  they  so 
choose  it,  our  ghosts  fix)m  the  grave,  to  live,  love,  quarrel,  swindle, 
suffer,  and  struggle  on  blindly  as  of  yore.  And  when  the  amused 
spectator  shall  have  laughed  sufficiently  at  the  immensity  of  our 
follies,  and  the  paltriness  of  our  aims,  smiled  at  our  explo<led 
superstitions,  wondered  how  this  man  should  be  considered  great, 
who  is  now  clean  forgotten  (as  copious  Guthrie  ])efore  mentioned) ; 
how  this  should  have  been  thought  a  patriot  who  is  but  a  knave 
spouting  commonplace;  or  how  that  should  have  been  dubbed  a 
philosopher  who  is  but  a  dull  fool,  blinking  solemn,  and  pretending 
to  see  in  the  dark ;  when  he  shall  have  examined  all  these  at  his 
leisure,  smiling  in  a  pleasant  contempt  and  good-humoured  sui)eriority, 
and  thanking  Heaven  for  his  increased  lights,  he  will  shut  the  book, 
and  be  a  fool  as  his  fathers  were  before  him. 

It  runs  in  the  blood.     Well  hast  thou  said,  0  ragged  Macaire, — 
"  Le  jour  va  passer,  mais  les  badauds  ne  passeront  pas." 


LITTLE  POINSINET 


ABOUT  the  year  1760,  tbere  liyed,  at  PariB,  a  little  fellow,  who 
l\  wofl  the  (larling  of  all  the  waga  of  hia  acquaintance.  Nature 
*  *-  sc«nic<l,  in  the  formation  of  this  little  man,  to  have  amuseil 
herself,  by  giving  loose  to  half  a  hundred  of  her  most  comical  capricee. 
He  had  Bome  wit  and  drollery  of  his  own,  which  sometimeB  rendered 
hia  sallies  very  amusing ;  but,  where  hia  friends  laughed  with  him 
once,  they  laughed  at  him  a  thousand  times,  for  he  had  a  tiind  of 
absurdity  in  hinisctf  that  was  more  pleasant  than  all  the  wit  in  the 
world.  He  was  as  proud  oa  a  peacock,  aa  wickeil  aa  as  ape,  and 
OB  aiJly  as  a  goose.  He  did  not  poesese  one  single  grain  of  eomraoa 
sense ;  but,  in  revenge,  his  pretensions  were  enormous,  lus  ignorance 
vast,  and  hie  credulity  more  cxtonaivc  still.  From  hia  youth  up- 
wards, he  hud  read  nothing  but  the  new  novels,  and  the  verses  ib 
the  almanacs,  which  helped  him  not  a  little  in  making,  what  he 
called,  poetry  of  his  own  ;  for,  of  course,  our  little  hero  was  a  poet 
All  the  common  usages  of  life,  all  the  waya  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  cuatoma  of  society,  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown  to  him ;  add 
to  these  good  qualities,  a  magnificent  conceit,  a  cowardice  inconceiv- 
able, and  a  face  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  every  one  who  first  beheld 
it  was  compelled  to  burst  out  a-luughing,  and  you  will  have  some 
notion  of  this  strange  little  gentleman.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
voice,  and  utterol  all  his  sentences  in  the  richest  tragic  tone.  He 
was  little  better  than  a  dwarf;  but  he  elevated  his  eyebn>W8,  held 
up  his  neck,  walked  on  the  tips  of  hia  toes,  and  gave  himself  the 
airs  of  a  giant.  He  had  a  httle  p^r  of  bandy  legs,  which  seemed 
m;H:h  too  short  to  aiipport  anything  like  a  human  bixly ;  but,  by  the 
help  of  these  crooked  supporters,  he  thought  he  could  dance  like  a 
Grac« ;  and,  indeed,  fancied  all  the  graces  possible  were  to  be  found 
in  his  person.  His  goggle  eyes  were  always  rolling  aliout  wildly, 
as  if  in  correapoudence  with  the  disorder  of  hie  little  brain  ;  and 
his  countenance  thus  wore  an  expression  of  perpetual  wonder. 
With  such  happy  natural  gifls,  he  not  only  fell  into  all  traps 
that  were  laid  for  him,  but  seemed  almost  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  them ;   although,  to  be  aure,  his  friends  did  not  give  him 
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much  trouble  in  that  search,  for  they  prepared  hoaxes  for  him 
incessantly. 

One  day  the  wags  introduced  him  to  a  company  of  ladies,  who, 
though  not  countesses  and  princesses  exactly,  took,  nevertheless, 
those  titles  upon  themselves  for  the  nonce ;  and  were  all,  for  the 
same  reason,  violently  smitten  with  Master  Poinsinet^s  i)erson. 
One  of  them,  the  lady  of  the  house,  was  especially  tender;  and, 
seating  him  by  her  side  at  supper,  so  pUed  him  with  smiles,  ogles, 
and  champagne,  that  our  little  hero  grew  crazed  with  ecstasy,  and 
wild  with  love.  In  the  midst  of  his  happiness,  a  cmel  knock  was 
hoard  below,  accompanied  by  quick  loud  talking,  swearing,  and 
shuffling  of  feet :  you  would  have  thought  a  regiment  was  at  the 
dix)r.  "  0  heavens  !  "  cried  the  marchioness,  starting  up,  and  giving 
to  the  hand  of  Poinsinet  one  parting  squeeze ;  "  fly — fly,  my  Poin- 
sinet :  'tis  the  colonel  -  my  husband  ! "  At  this,  each  gentleman  of 
the  party  rose,  and,  drawing  his  rapier,  vowed  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  colonel  and  all  his  mousquetalres,  or  die,  if  need  be,  by 
the  side  of  Poinsinct. 

The  little  fellow  was  obliged  to  lug  out  his  sword  too,  and  went 
shuddering  dovmstjiirs,  heartily  rcj^enting  of  his  passion  for  mar- 
chionesses. When  the  party  arrived  in  the  street,  they  found,  sure 
enough,  a  dreadful  company  of  viausquetaires,  as  they  seemed, 
•ready  to  oppose  their  passage.  Swonls  crossed, —  torches  blazed; 
and,  with  the  most  dreadful  shouts  and  imprecations,  the  contending 
]>arties  rushed  upon  one  another ;  the  friends  of  Poinsinet  surround- 
ing and  supporting  that  little  warrior,  as  the  French  knights  did 
King  Francis  at  Pavia,  otherwise  the  poor  fellow  certainly  would 
have  fallen  down  in  the  gutter  from  fright. 

But  the  combat  was  suddenly  interrupted ;  for  the  neighbours, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  trick  going  on,  and  thought  the  brawl 
was  real,  had  l)een  screaming  with  all  their  might  for  the  police, 
who  l^Mjgan  alx)ut  this  time  to  arrive.  Directly  they  appeared!, 
friends  and  enemies  of  Poinsinet  at  once  took  to  their  heels;  and,  in 
f/iis  part  of  the  transaction,  at  least,  our  hero  himself  showed  that 
he  was  e<iual  to  the  longest-legged  grenadier  that  ever  ran  away. 

When,  at  last,  those  little  bandy  legs  of  his  had  borne  him 
safely  to  his  lodgings,  all  Poinsinet's  friends  crowded  round  him, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape  an<i  his  valour. 

"  Egad,  how  he  pinked  that  great  red-haired  fellow ! "  said  one. 

"  No ;  did  I  ? "  said  Poinsinet. 

"  Did  you  ]  Psha  !  don't  try  to  play  the  modest,  and  humbug 
us ;  you  know  you  did.  I  suppose  you  will  say,  next,  that  you 
were  not  for  three  minutes  jwint  to  point  with  Cartentierce  himself, 
the  roost  dreadful  swordsman  of  the  army," 
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"Why,  you  see,"  says  Poinsinet,  quite  delighted,  "it  was  80 
dark  that  I  did  not  know  with  whom  I  was  engaged ;  although, 
eorbUu^  I  did  for  one  or  two  of  the  fellows."  And  after  a  little 
more  of  such  conversation,  during  which  he  was  fully  poaaaded 
that  he  had  done  for  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  at  least,  Poinsinet  went 
to  be<l,  his  little  person  trembling  with  fright  and  pleasure;  and 
he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  rescuing  ladies,  and  destroying 
monsters,  like  a  second  Amadis  de  GrauL 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  a  party  of  his  friends 
in  his  room :  one  was  examining  liis  coat  and  waistcoat ;  another 
waa  casting  many  curious  glances  at  his  inexpressibles.  ''Look 
liere ! "  said  this  gentleman,  holding  up  the  garment  te  the  light ; 
"one — two — three  gashes  !  I  am  hanged  if  the  cowards  did  not 
aim  at  Poinsinet's  legs !  There  are  four  holes  in  the  sword-arm 
of  his  coat,  and  seven  have  gone  right  through  coat  and  waist- 
coat. Good  Heaven  !  Poinsinet,  have  you  had  a  sui^geon  to  your 
woumls  ? " 

"  Wounds ! "  said  the  little  man,  springing  up,  "  I  don't  know 
— that  is,  I  hojje — that  is— 0  Lonl !  0  Lord !  I  hope  I'm  not 
wounded ! "  and,  after  a  proper  examination,  he  discovered  he 
was  not. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  thank  Heaven  ! "  said  one  of  the  wags  (who, 
indeed,  during  the  slumbers  of  Poinsinet  had  been  occupied  in 
making  tlujse  very  holes  through  the  garments  of  that  individual), 
'*  if  you  have  eH(^i)e<l,  it  is  by  a  miracle.  Alas !  alas !  all  your 
enemies  have  not  l»een  so  lucky." 

"  How  !  is  anylxxly  wounded  ? "  said  Poinsinet. 

"My  deurcHt  friend,  prepare  yourself;  that  unhappy  man  who 
came  to  revenge  his  menaced  honour — that  gallant  officer — that 
Injured  husband,  Colonel  Count  de  Cartentierce " 

"  Well  1 " 

"  Is  NO  MOEE !  he  died  this  morning,  pierced  through  with 
ninet<Jon  wounds  from  your  hand,  and  calling  upon  his  country  to 
revenge  his  murder." 

When  this  awful  sentence  was  pronounced,  all  the  auditory 
^ve  a  pathetic  and  simultaneous  sob ;  and  as  for  Poinsinet,  he 
sank  bmik  on  his  Iw^l  with  a  howl  of  terror,  which  would  have 
molted  a  Visigoth  to  tears, — or  to  laughter.  As  soon  as  his  terror 
and  ren»orHC  had,  in  some  degree,  subsided,  his  comrades  spoke  to 
him  of  the  necessity  of  making  his  escape;  and,  huddling  on  his 
clothes,  and  bidding  them  all  a  tender  adieu,  he  set  off,  inconti- 
nently, without  his  breakfast,  for  England,  America,  or  Russia, 
not  knowing  exactly  which. 

One  of  his  companions  agreed  to  accompany  him  on  a  part  of 
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this  journey, — that  is,  as  far  as  the  barrier  of  St.  Denis,  whi<;h  is, 
OS  everybody  knows,  on  the  highroad  to  Dover;  and  there,  being 
tolerably  secure,  they  entered  a  tavern  for  breakfast ;  which  meal, 
the  last  that  he  ever  was  to  take,  perhaps,  in  his  native  city, 
Poinsinet  was  just  about  to  discuss,  when,  behold !  a  gentleman 
entered  the  apartment  where  Poinsinet  and  his  friend  were  seated, 
and,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  with  "  Au  nom  du  Roy  " 
flourished  on  the  top,  read  from  it,  or  rather  from  Poinsinet^s  own 
figure,  his  exact  signalementj  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  of  the  provost-marshal 
of  Paris.  "  I  arrest  you,  sir,"  said  he  gravely,  "  with  regret ;  you 
have  slain,  with  seventeen  wounds,  in  single  combat.  Colonel  Count 
de  Cartentierce,  one  of  his  Majesty's  household;  and,  as  his 
murderer,  you  fall  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  and  die  without  trial  or  benefit  of  clergy." 

You  may  fancy  how  the  poor  little  man*s  appetite  fell  when  he 
heard  this  speech.  "  In  the  provost-marshaFs  hands  ] "  said  his 
friend :  "  then  it  is  all  over,  indeed !  When  does  my  poor  friend 
suffer,  sir  ] " 

"At  half-past  six  o'clock  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the 
officer,  sitting  down,  and  helping  himself  to  wine.  "But  stop," 
said  he  suddenly ;  "  sure  I  can't  mistake  1  Yes — no — yes,  it  is.  My 
dear  friend,  my  dear  Durand !  don't  you  recollect  your  old  school- 
fellow, Antoine  1 "  And  herewith  the  officer  flung  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Durand,  Poinsinet's  comrade,  and  they  performed  a  most 
affecting  scene  of  friendship. 

"  This  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,"  whispered  Durand  to 
Poinsinet ;  and,  after  some  further  parley,  he  asked  the  officer  when 
he  was  bound  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner ;  and,  hearing  that  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  ap|)ear  at  the  Marshalsea  before  six  o'clock  at 
night.  Monsieur  Durand  prevailed  upon  Monsieur  Antoine  to  wait 
until  that  hour,  and  in  the  meantime  to  allow  his  prisoner  to 
walk  about  the  town  in  his  company.  This  request  was,  with  a 
little  difficulty,  granted ;  and  poor  Poinsinet  begged  to  be  carried 
to  the  houses  of  his  various  friends,  and  bid  them  farewell.  Some 
were  aware  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him ;  others  were 
not ;  but  the  poor  little  man's  credulity  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  undeceive  him ;  and  he  went  from  house  to  house 
bewailing  his  fate,  and  followed  by  the  complaisant  marshal's  officer. 

The  news  of  his  death  he  received  with  much  more  meekness 
than  could  have  been  exj^ected ;  but  what  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  was,  the  idea  of  dissection  afterwards.  "  What  can  they 
want  with  me  ] "  cried  the  poor  wretch,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  candour. 
"  I  am  very  small  and  ugly ;  it  would  be  different  if  I  were  a  tall 
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fine-looking  fellow."  But  be  was  given  to  understand  that  beauty 
made  Tery  little  difference  to  the  surgeons,  wbo,  on  the  contrary, 
would,  on  certain  occasions,  prefer  a  deforme<i  man  to  a  hamisome 
one ;  for  science  was  much  advanced  by  the  study  of  such  monstrosi- 
ties. With  this  reason  Poinsinet  was  obliged  to  be  content :  and  so 
paid  his  rounds  of  visits,  and  repeated  his  dismal  adieux. 

The  officer  of  the  provost-marshal,  however  amusing  Poinsinet  s 
woes  might  have  been,  began,  by  this  time,  to  grow  very  weary  of 
them,  and  gave  him  more  than  one  opportunity  to  escape.  He 
would  stop  at  shop-windows*  k>iter  round  comers,  anil  look  up  in 
the  sky,  but  all  in  vain :  Poinsinet  would  not  escape,  do  what  the 
other  wouliL  At  length,  luckily,  about  dinner-time,  the  officer  met 
one  of  Poinsinet  s  friends,  and  his  own  :  and  the  three  agreeil  to  dine 
at  a  tavern,  as  they  had  breakfasted  :  and  here  the  officer,  who  vowe<l 
that  he  had  been  up  for  five  weeks  incessantly,  fell  suddenly  asleep 
in  the  profoundest  fatigue ;  and  Poinsinet  was  persuaded,  after  much 
hesitation  on  his  part,  to  take  leave  of  him. 

And  now,  this  danger  overcome,  another  was  to  be  avoided. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  police  were  after  him,  and  how  was  he  to  avoid 
them  1  He  must  be  <lisguised,  of  course  ;  and  one  of  his  Mends,  a 
tall  gaunt  lawyer^s  clerk,  agree<l  to  provide  him  with  habits. 

So  little  Poinsinet  dressed  himself  out  in  the  clerk  s  dingy  black 
suit,  of  which  the  knee-breeches  hung  down  to  his  heels,  and  the 
waist  of  the  coat  reached  to  the  calves  of  his  legs ;  and,  furthermore, 
he  blacked  his  eyebrows,  anil  wore  a  huge  black  periwig,  in  which 
his  friend  vowed  that  no  one  could  re«M)gnise  him.  But  the  moet 
painful  incident,  with  reg.ird  to  the  periwig,  was,  that  Poinsinet, 
whose  solitary  beauty — if  beauty  it  might  be  called — was  a  head  of 
eofHous  curling  yellow  hair,  was  compellal  to  snip  off  every  one  of 
his  golden  locks,  and  to  rub  the  bristles  with  a  black  dye  ;  ^  tor  if 
yoor  wig  were  to  come  off,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  your  fikir  hair  to 
tumble  over  your  shoultiers,  every  man.  would  know,  or  at  least 
suspect  you."  So  off  the  locks  were  cut,  and  in  his  black  suit  and 
periwig  little  Poinsinet  went  abroad. 

His  friends  haii  their  cue  ;  and  when  he  appeared  amongst  them, 
not  one  seemed  to  know  him.  He  was  taken  into  companies  where 
hi»  character  was  discussed  before  him,  and  his  wonderful  escape 
spoken  o£  At  last  he  was  introduce<i  to  the  very  officer  of  the 
provost-marshal  who  had  taken  him  into  custody,  and  who  told  him 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  the  provost^s  servitre,  in  ctmsequence  of 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  poor  Poinsinet 
tiuKight  himself  tolerably  safe,  ami  blessed  his  kind  friends  who  had 
procured  for  him  such  a  ct>mplete  disguise.  How  this  affiiir  ended 
I  know  not : — whether  aume  new  lie  was  coined  to  account  for  his 
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release,  or  whether  he  was  simplv  told  that  he  had  been  hoaxed  :  it 
iDattere<l  little  :  for  the  little  man  was  quite  as  readT  to  be  hoaxed 
the  next  dav. 

Poindnet  was  one  dav  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Tuileries :  and,  liefore  his  arrival,  a  person  in  company  had 
been  deo:»rate«l  with  a  knot  of  lace  and  a  gold  key,  such  as  chamber- 
lains wear :  he  was  introduced  to  Poinsinet  as  the  Count  de  Truchse«, 
chamlierLiin  to  the  Kin^  of  Pnissuu  After  dinner  the  convereation 
fell  ufpon  the  Count  s  visit  to  Paris :  when  his  Excellency,  with  a 
mysterious  air.  vowe<i  that  he  had  only  come  for  pleasure.  "  It  is 
mighty  well,"  said  a  third  person,  "  and,  of  course  we  can't  cross- 
question  your  L(tnl«ihip  too  closely ;  *'  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
hinteil  to  Poinsinet  that  a  person  of  such  consequence  did  not  travel 
for  nrtthino,  with  which  opinion  Poinsinet  solemnly  agreed ;  and 
indee<i  it  Wiis  Imnie  out  liy  a  subseiiuent  declaration  of  the  Count, 
who  cr>nd(s<'entkNl,  at  last,  to  tell  the  coni|iany,  in  confidence,  that 
he  had  a  nii.>.<ion,  and  a  most  important  one — to  find,  namely, 
amon<r  the  literary  men  of  France,  a  p»vemor  for  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Pnissia.  The  comjiany  seemeil  astonisheil  that  the  King  had  not 
nuule  choice  of  Voltaire  or  I>' Alembert,  and  mentionetl  a  dozen  other 
distinsruisheil  men  who  ini;ijrht  l)e  comjjetent  to  this  imp>ortant  duty  ; 
but  the  Coimt,  as  may  be  iraa<rine<l,  found  objei^tions  to  every  one 
of  them ;  and,  at  last,  one  of  the  guests  said,  that,  if  his  Prussian 
Majesty  was  not  jwrticular  as  to  age,  he  knew  a  jierson  more  fitted 
for  the  place  than  any  other  who  ct>ul<l  lie  found, — his  honourable 
frientl,  M.  Poinsinet,  was  the  individual  to  whom  he  alludeil. 

"  rnxnl  heavens  I "  cried  the  Count,  **  is  it  possible  that  the 
celebrated  Poinsinet  would  take  such  a  place?  I  would  give  the 
world  to  see  him  !  **  And  you  may  foncy  how  Poinsinet  simpered 
and  bluslie<l  when  the  introduction  immeiliately  took  place. 

The  Count  jjrotesteil  to  him  that  the  King  wouhl  be  charmed  to 
know  him  ;  and  addetl,  that  one  of  his  o|)era8  (for  it  must  be  told 
that  our  little  friend  was  a  vaudeville-maker  by  trmle)  ha<l  been 
acted  8even-an<l-twenty  times  at  the  theatre  at  Potsdam.  His 
Excellency  then  detaileil  to  him  all  the  honours  and  privileges  which 
the  governor  of  the  Prince  Royal  might  expect ;  and  all  the  guests 
encourageii  the  little  man's  vanity,  by  asking  him  for  his  protection 
and  favour.  In  a  short  time  our  hero  grew  so  inflated  with  pride 
and  vanity,  that  he  was  for  patronising  the  chamberlain  himself, 
who  proceecled  to  inform  him  that  he  was  fumisheil  with  all  the 
necessar}'  powers  by  his  sovereign,  who  had  specially  enjoined  him 
to  confer  upon  the  future  governor  of  his  son  the  Royal  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle. 

Poinsinet,  delighted,  was  ordered  to  kneel  down ;  and  the  Count 
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produce<l  a  large  yellow  riband,  which  he  hung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  which  waa,  he  declared,  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order.  You 
must  fancy  Poinsinet's  face,  and  excessive  delight  at  this;  as  for 
describing  them,  nobody  can.  For  foiu'-and-twenty  hours  the  happy 
chevalier  paraded  through  Paris  with  this  flaring  yellow  riband; 
and  he  was  not  undeceived  until  his  friends  had  another  trick  in 
store  for  hinL 

He  dined  one  day  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  understood  a 
little  of  the  noble  art  of  conjuring,  and  performed  some  clever  tricks 
on  the  canls.  Poinsinet's  organ  of  wonder  was  enormous ;  he  looked 
on  with  the  gravity  and  awe  of  a  child,  and  thought  the  man's 
tricks  sheer  miracles.  It  wanted  no  more  to  set  his  companions 
to  work. 

"  Who  is  this  wonderful  man  ? "  said  he  to  his  neighbour. 

"  Why,"  said  the  other  mysteriously,  "  one  hardly  knows  who 
he  is ;  or,  at  least,  one  does  not  like  to  say  to  such  an  indiscreet 
fellow  as  you  are."  Poinsinet  at  once  swore  to  be  secret.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  his  friend,  "  you  will  hear  that  man — that  wonderful 
man — called  by  a  name  which  is  not  his  :  his  real  name  is  Acosta ; 
he  is  a  Portuguese  Jew,  a  Rosicrucian,  and  Cabalist  of  the  first 
order,  and  compelled  to  leave  Lisbon  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  performs  here,  as  you  sec,  some  extraordinary  things,  occa- 
sionally ;  but  the  master  of  the  house,  who  loves  him  excessively, 
would  not  for  the  world  that  his  name  should  be  made  public." 

"  Ah,  bah  !  "  said  Poinsinet,  who  affected  the  bel  esprit ;  "  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  in  magic,  and  cabalas,  and  such 
trash]" 

"  Do  I  not  ]  You  shall  judge  for  yourself."  And,  accordingly, 
Poinsinet  was  presentc<l  to  the  magician,  who  pretended  to  take 
a  vast  liking  for  him,  and. declared  that  he  saw  in  him  certain 
marks  which  would  infallibly  lead  him  to  great  eminence  in  the 
magic  art,  if  he  chose  to  study  it. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  Poinsinet  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
miracle-worker,  who  became  very  confidential  with  him,  and  pro- 
mised him — ay,  before  dinner  was  over — ^a  remarkable  instance  of 
his  power.  Nolxnly,  on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  cut  a  single  joke 
against  poor  Poinsinet;  nor  could  he  fancy  that  any  trick  was 
intended  against  him,  for  the  demeanour  of  the  society  towards 
him  was  perfectly  grave  and  respectful,  and  the  conversation  serious. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  somebody  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  Poinsinet  1 
Did  any  one  see  him  leave  the  room  ] " 

All  the  company  exclaimed  how  singular  the  disappearance 
was;  and  Poinsinet  himself,  growing  alarmed,  turned  round  to 
bis  neighbour,  and  waa  about  to  explain. 
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Hush !  *^  said  the  magician,  in  a  whisper ;  "  I  told  you  that 
you  should  see  what  I  could  do.  /  have  made  you  invisible ;  be 
quiet,  and  you  shall  see  some  more  tricks  that  I  shall  play  with 
these  fellows." 

Poinsinet  remained  then  silent  and  listened  to  his  neighbours, 
who  agreed,  at  last,  that  he  was  a  quiet  orderly  personage,  and  had 
left  the  table  early,  being  unwilling  to  drink  too  much.  Presently 
they  ceased  to  talk  about  him,  and  resumed  their  conyersation  upon 
other  matters. 

At  firat  it  was  very  quiet  and  grave,  but  the  master  of  the 
house  brought  back  the  talk  to  the  subject  of  Poinsinet,  and  uttered 
all  sorts  of  abuse  concerning  him.  He  begged  the  gentleman,  who 
had  introduced  such  a  little  scamp  into  his  house,  to  bring  him 
thither  no  more :  whereupon  the  other  took  up,  warmly,  Poinsinet's 
defence ;  declared  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  merit,  frequent- 
ing the  best  society,  and  remarkable  for  his  talents  as  well  as  his 
virtues. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Poinsinet  to  the  magician,  quite  charmed  at  what 
he  heard,  "  however  shall  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  thus  show- 
ing me  wlio  my  tme  friends  are  ] " 

The  magician  promised  him  still  further  favours  in  prospect ; 
and  told  him  to  look  out  now,  for  he  was  about  to  throw  all  the 
company  into  a  temporary  fit  of  madness,  which,  no  doubt,  would 
be  very  amusing. 

In  consequence,  all  the  company,  who  had  heard  every  syllable 
of  the  conversation,  began  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary  antics, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Poinsinet.  One  asked  a  nonsensical  ques- 
tion, and  the  other  delivered  an  answer  not  at  all  to  the  purpose. 
If  a  man  asked  for  a  drink  they  poured  him  out  a  pepper-box  or  a 
napkin :  they  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  swore  it  was  excellent 
wine;  and  vowed  that  the  bread  was  the  most  delicious  mutton 
ever  tasted.     The  little  man  was  delighted. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  these  fellows  are  prettily  pimished  for  their 
rascally  backbiting  of  me  ! " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  host,  "  I  shall  now  give  you  some  cele- 
brated champagne,"  and  he  poured  out  to  each  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  said  one,  spitting  it  out,  with  the  most 
horrible  grimace,  "  where  did  you  get  this  detestable  claret  1 " 

"  Ah,  faugh  ! "  said  a  second,  "  I  never  tasted  such  vile  corked 
biu-gundy  in  all  my  days ! "  and  he  threw  the  glass  of  water  into 
Poipsinet's  face,  as  did  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  guests,  drenching 
the  poor  wreteh  to  the  skin.  To  complete  this  pleasant  illusion, 
two  of  the  guests  fell  to  boxing  across  Poinsinet,  who  received  a 
number  of  the  blows,  and  received  them  with  the  patience  of  a 
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filkir,  feelinj;  bimaelf  more  flaltered  by  the  preciuus  privilege  of 
beboldiiu;  tfau  swue  ioruiible,  tluui  burt  b;  Ibe  blows  and  bufieta 
wliich  tbe  mad  comiaay  bwtoweJ  upon  bim. 

Tbe  &aie  of  tbu  ailreoture  iipread  tiuickjy  ov«r  Paris,  and  all 
tbe  world  lunged  to  b:iTe  at  their  bouHea  the  repredenttticiti  of 
Poiiuina  liix  InidnUe.  Tlie  ecrvanlB  and  tlie  whole  oomiWDT  used 
to  be  put  up  to  the  trick ;  and  PoiuBinet,  who  believed  id  liie  in- 
risibility  a*  mucb  as  he  did  iu  hie  exiet^Dce,  weut  about  with  his 
friend  and  prutector  the  magii.-iaiL  People,  of  courie,  pret«v<led 
never  to  see  biiii,  and  would  very  ofl«n  not  talk  of  him  at  all  fur 
•wue  time,  but  hold  bol>er  cunvenution  about  anything  else  is  the 
worbL  Wheii  diuuer  v»g  aerreil,  of  course  there  wa«  do  cover  laid 
fiiT  Poiiuiiuit,  who  carried  alxiut  a  little  Kt^wl,  on  which  he  sat  by 
tbe  Hide  of  the  inafpcian,  and  always  ate  off  his  plate.  Everybody 
waa  aatimixhed  at  the  mugiciaii'H  a)i[ietite  and  at  the  quantity  ai 
wine  he  dmnk ;  aa  for  little  PoiuBiiiet,  he  never  once  Buspecteil  any 
trick,  tuid  liail  Hucli  a  cunlidence  in  biii  mogicrian,  that,  I  clo  believe, 
if  tlie  latter  hail  told  hiiu  to  fling  himself  out  of  window,  he  would 
have  done  so,  without  the  slightest  trepidation. 

Auioug  other  inyHtifttatioiis  in  wIul-Ii  the  Portuguese  euehanl^r 
plunged  him,  wan  one  whii-h  useil  to  afford  always  a  pwd  de^  of 
untMeuieut.  He  iiifuniied  Poiiintnet,  with  great  uiysteo',  that  he 
wtu  not  /litntei/ :  he  was  not,  that  is  to  way,  tliat  ugly  deformed 
little  miHiHter,  callal  PoiiiKiiiet ;  I.Hit  that  liiM  birth  was  most  illiis- 
triuuR,  and  hin  real  name  I'lMi/carlt.  He  wua,  in  fiu-t,  the  wm  of  a 
celebrated  uiagiciun  ;  but  other  niugjdanM,  enemica  of  bin  father,  had 
cliaugitil  hitn  in  hia  cr.iillc,  altering  hia  feiiturcs  into  their  prewnt 
hidoouK  Hlia]>c,  in  order  that  a  nilly  old  fellow,  cnlltil  Poiusinet, 
niiglit  take  hitn  tii  lie  his  c)wn  son,  which  little  mou3t«r  the  magiciau 
bud  tikewiau  Mpiriteil  awuy. 

The  iMKir  wrc|j-li  wua  aailly  cjist  ilown  at  this ;  for  he  tried  to 
fancy  that  hia  ]ieraoa  waa  ogreeublc  to  the  la<lica,  of  wlioni  he  was 
one  of  the  wurmest  little  lulmirera  jxHisible ;  and  to  console  him 
aotucwhat,  the  iiiagirian  tohl  him  that  his  n>a1  sha{>e  waa  exquisitely 
licuutiful,  und  aa  soon  aa  lie  kIiouM  ajipear  in  it,  all  the  beauties  iu 
Paris  would  be  at  hia  feet  But  how  to  regain  it  I  "  Oh  for  one 
minute  of  that  Ixmity  1 "  crieil  the  little  man  ;  "  what  woidd  he  not 
give  to  appear  under  tliiit  enchanting  fonn  ! "  The  magician  here- 
upon wave<l  hia  stick  over  his  head,  pronounced  some  awful  magical 
wonla,  and  twiated  bini  round  thn>e  times ;  at  the  third  twist,  the 
men  in  corajiauy  seemeii  struck  with  aatonialiment  and  envy,  the 
ladies  clasped  their  hands,  ami  some  of  them  kisaed  his.  Everybody 
dechmnl  his  beauty  to  Ix^  suixTniitiiml. 

Poiusinct,  cuchanted,  nislied  to  a  glass.     "Fooll"  said  the 
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magician;  "do  you  suppose  that  you  can  see  the  change  1  My 
power  to  render  you  invisible,  beautiful,  or  ten  times  more  hideous 
even  than  you  are,  extends  only  to  others,  not  to  you.  You  may  look 
a  thousand  times  in  the  glass,  and  you  will  only  see  those  deformed 
limbs  and  disgusting  features  with  which  devilish  malice  has  dis- 
guised you."  Poor  little  Poinsinet  looked  and  came  back  in  tears. 
"  But,"  resumed  the  magician, — "  ha,  ha,  ha ! — /  know  a  way  in 
which  to  disappoint  the  machinations  of  these  fiendish  magi." 

"  Oh,  my  benefactor ! — my  great  master ! — for  Heaven's  sake 
tell  it !  '*  gasped  Poinsinet. 

"  Look  you — it  is  this.  A  prey  to  enchantment  and  demoniac 
art  all  your  life  long,  you  have  lived  until  your  present  age  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  nay,  absohitely  vain  of  a  person  the  most  singularly 
hideous  that  ever  walked  the  earth  ! " 

"  /«  it  ? "  whispered  Poinsinet.  "  Indeed  and  indeed  I  didn't 
think  it  so  bad  !  " 

"He  acknowledges  it !  he  acknowledges  it!"  roared  the  magician. 
"  Wretch,  dotanl,  owl,  mole,  miserable  buzzard  !  I  have  no  reason 
to  tell  thee  now  that  thy  form  is  monstrous,  that  children  cry,  that 
cowards  turn  pale,  that  teeming  matrons  shudder  to  behold  it.  It 
is  not  thy  fault  that  thou  art  thus  ungainly :  but  wherefore  so 
blind?  wherefore  so  conceited  of  thyself?  I  tell  thee,  Poinsinet, 
that  over  every  fresh  instance  of  thy  vanity  the  hostile  enchanters 
rejoice  and  triumph.  As  long  as  thou  art  blindly  satisfied  with 
thyself;  as  long  as  thou  pretendest,  in  thy  present  odious  shape,  to 
win  the  love  of  aught  above  a  negress ;  nay,  further  still,  until  thou 
hast  learned  to  regard  that  face,  as  others  do,  with  the  most  in- 
tolerable horror  and  disgust,  to  abuse  it  when  thou  seest  it,  to 
despise  it,  in  short,  and  treat  that  miserable  disguise  in  which  the 
enchanters  have  wrai>j>ed  thee  with  the  strongest  hatred  and  scorn, 
so  long  art  thou  destined  to  wear  it." 

Such  speeches  a«  these,  continually  repeated,  caused  Poinsinet 
to  be  fidly  convinced  of  his  ugliness ;  he  used  to  go  about  in  com- 
panies, and  take  every  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  himself; 
he  made  verses  and  epigrams  against  himself;  he  talked  about 
"  that  dwarf,  Poinsinet ; "  "  that  bufibon,  Poinsinet ; "  "  that  con- 
ceited humi»-backed  Poinsinet ; "  and  he  would  spend  hours  before 
the  glass,  abusing  his  own  face  as  he  saw  it  rejected  there,  and 
vowing  that  he  grew  handsomer  at  every  fresh  epithet  that  he 
uttered. 

Of  course  the  wags,  from  time  to  time,  used  to  give  him  every 
possible  encouragement,  and  declared  that,  since  this  exercise,  his 
perpon  was  amazingly  improved.  The  ladies,  too,  began  to  be  so 
excessively  fond  of  him,  that  the  little  fellow  was  obliged  to  caution 
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them  at  last — for  the  good,  as  he  siud,  of  society ;  he  recommended 
them  to  draw  lota,  for  he  coidd  not  gratify  them  all ;  but  promiEeil, 
when  his  metamorphosis  was  complete,  that  the  one  chosen  sliould 
become  the  happy  Mra.  Poinsinet;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
Mrs.  Polycarte. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that,  on  the  score  of  gallantry, 
Foiosinet  was  nerer  quite  convinced  of  the  hideousness  of  his  ap- 
pearance. Ho  had  a  number  of  adrentures,  accordingly,  with  the 
ladies,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  husbands  or  fatliers  Were  always 
intemtptiDg  him.  On  one  occasioti  he  was  made  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  aUpper-bath  fiill  of  water ;  where,  although  be  had  all  his 
clothes  on,  he  declared  that  he  nearly  caught  his  death  of  cold. 
Another  night,  in  revenge,  the  poor  fellow 

D'une  be&uU  qu'oi 

spent  a  number  of  hours  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  moon  on 
the  tiles.  These  adventures  are  pretty  numerous  in  t))e  memoirs 
of  M.  Poinsinet ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  people  in  France  were  a 
great  deal  more  philosophical  in  those  days  than  tlie  English  are 
now,  BO  that  Poinsinet's  loves  must  be  passed  over,  as  not  being 
to  our  taste.  His  magician  was  a  great  diver,  and  told  Poinsinet 
the  most  wonderful  tales  of  his  two  minutes'  absence  under  water. 
These  two  minutes,  he  said,  lasted  through  a  year,  at  least,  which 
he  spent  in  the  company  of  a  naiatl,  more  brautiful  than  Venns, 
in  a  palace  more  splendid  than  even  Versailles.  Fired  by  the 
description,  Poinsinet  used  to  dip,  and  dip,  but  ho  never  was 
known  to  make  any  mermaid  acqiinintances,  although  he  fully 
believed  that  one  liay  he  should  find  such. 

The  invisible  joke  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Poinsinet's  too 
great  reliance  on  it ;  for  being,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  very  tender 
and  BODguine  disposition,  he  one  day  fell  in  love  nith  a  lady  in 
whose  company  he  dined,  and  whom  he  actually  proposed  to 
embrace ;  but  the  fair  lady,  in  the  hurry  of  the  inonieiit-,  forgot  to 
act  up  to  the  jolte  ;  and  insteail  of  receiving  Poinsinet's  salute  with 
calmness,  grew  indignant,  called  hira  an  impudent  little  scoundrel, 
and  lent  him  a  sound  box  on  the  car.  With  this  slap  the  invisi- 
biUty  of  Poinsinet  disappeared,  the  gnomes  and  genii  left  him,  and 
he  settled  down  into  common  life  again,  and  was  hoaxed  only  by 
vulgar  means. 

A  vast  number  of  pages  might  be  filled  with  narratives  of  the 
tricks  that  were  played  upon  him  :  hut  they  resemble  each  other 
a  good  deal,  as  may  be  imagined,  anil  the  chief  point  remarkalile 
about  them  is  the  wondrous  fiuth  of  Poinsinet.     After  being  intro- 
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duced  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Tuileries,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Turkish  envoy  at  the  Place  Vendome,  who  received 
him  in  state,  surroimded  by  the  officers  of  his  establishment,  all 
dressed  in  the  smartest  dresses  that  the  wardrobe  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique  could  furnish. 

As  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  done  to  him,  Poinsinet 
was  invited  to  eat,  and  a  tray  was  produced,  on  which  was  a 
delicate  dish  prepare<l  in  the  Turkish  manner.  This  consisted  of 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  mustard,  salt,  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nut- 
megs and  cloves,  with  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  cayenne  pepper, 
to  give  the  whole  a  flavour ;  and  Poinsinet's  countenance  may  be 
imagined  when  he  introduced  into  his  mouth  a  quantity  of  this 
exquisite  compound. 

"  The  best  of  the  joke  was,"  says  the  author  who  records  so 
many  of  the  j)itile88  tricks  practised  upon  poor  Poinsinet,  "that 
the  little  man  used  to  laugh  at  them  afterwards  himself  with 
perfect  good-humour ;  and  lived  in  the  daily  hope  that,  from  being 
the  sufferer,  he  should  become  the  agent  in  these  hoaxes,  and  do 
to  others  as  he  had  been  done  by."  Passing,  therefore,  one  day, 
on  the  Pont  Ncuf,  with  a  friend,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
I)erformer8,  the  latter  said  to  him,  "Poinsinet,  my  good  fellow, 
thou  hast  suffered  enough,  and  thy  sufferings  have  made  thee  so 
wise  and  cunning,  that  thou  art  worthy  of  entering  among  the 
initiated,  and  hoaxing  in  thy  turn."  Poinsinet  was  charmed ;  he 
asked  when  he  should  be  initiated,  and  how?  It  was  told  him 
that  a  moment  would  suffice,  and  that  the  ceremony  might  be  per- 
formeil  on  the  spot.  At  this  news,  and  according  to  order,  Poin- 
sinet flung  himself  straightway  on  his  knees  in  the  kennel ;  and 
the  other,  drawing  his  sword,  solemnly  initiated  him  into  the 
sacred  order  of  jokers.  From  that  day  the  little  man  believed 
himself  received  into  the  society ;  and  to  this  having  brought  him, 
let  us  bid  him  a  respectful  adieu. 
u 
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IT  WM  the  hour  of  the  night  when  there  he  none  Btirring  saye 
irhrirrrhyard  ghnnU — when  all  doom  are  timed  except  the  gates 
'if  gnypK,  anil  all  eyes  «thnt  hnt  the  e;ea  of  vkked  men. 

When  there  ix  no  Bound  on  the  earth  except  the  ticking  of  the 
gnmli'>PI>RT,  iiT  the  croaking  of  ohseenc  frc^  in  the  poole. 

And  no  light  except  that  of  the  blinking  stanes,  and  the  wicked 
tail  cletiliNh  will»-o'- the- wisp,  as  they  gambol  amting  the  marahes, 
mm)  Icarl  giNnl  men  aatrayc. 

When  there  in  nothing;  moving  in  heaven  except  the  owie,  as  he 
flaplieth  along  Ia;ii1y ;  or  the  magician,  as  he  rides  on  his  infernal 
bniumNticke,  whiHtling  through  tlie  aire  like  the  arrowes  of  »  York- 
shire archere. 

It  wiw  at  thia  hnnr  (namely,  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  ni^dit) 
thftt  two  lieingH  went  winging  through  the  black  cIouiIh,  and  holding 
coiivnrmi  witli  eni'li  irthcr. 

Now  the  Hnt  wan  McrcuriiiR,  the  messenger,  not  of  goils  (us  the 
kcAtheiiH  fi'itfiu'd),  hut  of  dssmons ;  and  the  second,  with  whom  he 
liebl  RuiiijNiny,  wiw  the  smil  of  Sir  Roger  de  Rollo,  the  brave  knight. 
Bir  Itogcr  wras  (^uunt  of  (Jhaui.higny,  in  Oham{>ague ;  Seigneur  of 
SonterrR,  ■VllloetTf  and  anitrc  lieux.  But  the  great  die  as  well  as 
the  hundiln ;  nnd  nothing  remuined  of  brave  Roger  now  but  his 
onlfln  anil  hiR  dttiithlnw  wiul. 

And  McnuirinH,  in  order  to  keep  foat  the  eoul,  hie  companion, 
lind  iKiniid  liiui  round  the  neck  with  his  tail ;  which,  when  the  soul 
wiiA  utiditxini,  ho  would  dnkw  so  tight  as  to  stmnglc  him  wcU-nigh, 
xtii'hing  inio  him  tlio  barl«d  jioint  thereof;  whereat  the  poor  soul, 
Kir  Itollo,  woidil  gTiHin  und  nmr  lustily. 

Now  IJiey  two  hml  wano  together  from  the  gates  of  purgntorie, 
lK<lng  Ixmtid  III  those  regions  of  tire  and  flame  where  poor  sinners 
IVy  ami  niiuit  in  sn'^'iila  MtH-uliinim. 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  the  poor  Sir  RoUo,  as  they  went  gliding 
thniiiuli  the  I'londx,  "  that  I  nhoidd  tlius  be  condemned  for  ever, 
nnd  nil  (It  wimi  of  n  single  nvo." 

"  How,  Sir  Soull"  eaid  the  dwmun.     "You  were  on  earth  ao 
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wicked,  that  not  one,  or  a  million  of  aves,  could  suffice  to  keep  from 
hell-flame  a  creature  like  thee ;  but  cheer  up  and  be  merry ;  thou 
wilt  be  but  a  subject  of  our  loni  the  Devil,  a»s  am  I ;  and,  perhaps, 
thou  wilt  be  advanced  to  posts  of  honour,  as  am  I  also : "  and  to 
show  his  authoritie,  he  lashed  with  his  tail  the  ribbes  of  the 
wretched  Rollo. 

"  Nevertheless,  sinner  as  I  am,  one  more  ave  would  have  saved 
me ;  for  my  sister,  who  was  AblKJss  of  St.  Mary  of  Chauchigny, 
did  so  prevail,  by  her  j)rayer  and  good  works,  for  my  lost  and 
wretched  soul,  tliat  every  day  I  felt  the  pains  of  purgatory  de- 
crease :  the  pitchforks  which,  on  my  first  entry,  had  never  ceased 
to  vex  and  tonnent  my  j)oor  carcass,  were  now  not  applied  above 
once  a  week ;  the  roastinj^  had  ceased,  the  boiling  had  discon- 
tinued ;  only  a  certain  warmth  was  kept  up,  to  remind  me  of  my 
situation." 

"  A  gentle  stcwc,"  said  the  daemon. 

"  Yea,  tndy,  I  was  but  in  a  stew,  and  all  from  the  effects  of 
the  prayers  of  my  blessed  sister.  But  yesterday,  he  who  watched 
me  in  j)urgatory  told  me,  that  yet  another  prayer  from  my  sister, 
and  my  Inrnds  shouM  be  unloosed,  and  I,  who  am  now  a  devil, 
shouM  have  been  a  blossed  angel." 

**  An<l  the  other  ave  ] "  said  the  da}mon. 

"She  died,  sir — my  sister  died — death  choked  her  in  the  middle 
of  the  jirayer."  And  liereat  the  wretched  spirit  began  to  weepe  and 
whine  pitoously  ;  his  salt  tears  falling  over  his  beard,  and  scalding 
the  tail  of  Mercurius  the  devil. 

*'  It  is,  in  tnitli,  a  hanl  case,"  said  the  da?mon  ;  "  but  I  know 
of  no  remedy  save  patience,  and  for  that  you  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  your  h^lgings  below." 

"  But  I  have  relations,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  my  kinsman  Randal, 
who  has  inherited  my  lands,  will  he  not  say  a  prayer  for  his 
uncle  ? " 

**  Thou  didst  hate  and  oppress  him  when  living." 

"It  is  true;  but  an  ave  is  not  much;  his  sister,  my  niece, 
Matilda " 

"  You  shut  her  in  a  convent,  and  hanged  her  lover." 

"  Hail  I  not  reason  1  besides,  has  she  not  others  1 " 

"  A  dozen,  without  doubt." 

"  An<l  my  brother,  the  prior  ?  " 

"  A  liege  subject  of  my  Lorrl  the  Devil :  he  never  opens  his 
mouth,  except  to  utter  an  oath,  or  to  swallow  a  cup  of  wine." 

*  And  yet,  if  but  one  of  these  would  but  say  an  ave  for  me,  I 
should  be  8ave<l." 

"Aves  with  them  are  rarse  aves,"  replied  Mercurius,  wagging 
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Ilia  tail  right  vaggishl; ;  "and,  what  is  more,  I  will  lay  thee  aaj 
wager  that  Dot  one  of  these  will  say  a  prayer  to  Bavo  thee." 

"I  would  wager  willingly,"  reaponded  he  of  Chauchigny  ;  "hut 
what  has  a  poor  aoul  like  me  to  itake  1 " 

"Every  evening,  after  the  day'a  roasting,  my  Lord  Sataa  giveth 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  his  aervants ;  I  wUl  bet  thee  thy  water  for  a 
year,  that  none  of  the  three  will  pray  for  thee." 

"  Done  !  "  aaid  Hollo. 

"  Done  ! "  said  the  dcetnon  ;  "  and  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  thy 
castle  of  Chauchigny." 

Indeed,  it  was  true.  The  soul,  on  looking  down,  perceived  the 
tall  towers,  the  courts,  the  stables,  and  the  fair  ganlcns  of  the 
castle.  Although  it  was  past  midnight,  there  was  a  blaze  of  light 
in  the  banqueting-hatl,  and  a  lamp  burning  in  the  open  window  of 
the  Lady  Matilda 

"With  whom  shall  we  begin!"  sud  the  diemon :  "with  the 
Baron  or  the  lady  J " 

"  With  the  lady,  if  you  will." 

"  Be  it  BO ;  her  window  is  open,  let  us  enter." 

So  they  descended,  and  entered  silently  into  Matilda's  chamber. 

The  young  laily's  eyes  were  fixed  so  intently  on  a  little  clock, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  entrance  of  her 
two  visitors.  Her  <air  cheek  rested  on  her  white  arm,  and  her 
whitflarmon  the  cushion  of  a  great  chair  in  wiiich  she  sat,  pleauantly 
Bupportcil  by  sweet  thoughts  and  swan's  down ;  a  hite  was  at  her 
side,  and  a  book  of  prayers  lay  under  the  table  (for  piety  is  always 
modest).  Like  the  amorous  Alexander,  she  sighed  and  looked  (at 
the  clock) —and  sigheil  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  when  she  softly 
breathed  the  word  "  Edward  ! " 

At  this  the  sold  of  the  Baron  was  wroth.  "The  jade  is  at  her 
old  pranks,"  said  he  to  the  devil ;  anil  then  a^idrcssiug  Matilda :  "  I 
pray  thee,  sweet  niece,  turn  thy  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  that 
villainous  page,  Edward,  and  give  them  to  thine  affectionate  uncle." 

When  she  heard  the  voice,  and  saw  the  awtiil  apparition  of  her 
uncle  (for  a  year's  sojourn  in  purgatory  had  not  increased  the  comeli- 
ness of  his  appearance),  ahe  started,  screamed,  and  of  course  fainted. 

But  the  devil  Merc.urius  soon  restored  her  to  herself,  "  What's 
o'clock  t "  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  fit :  "  is 
he  cornel" 

"  Not  thy  lover,  Maude,  but  thine  uncle— that  is,  his  soul. 
For  the  love  of  Heaven,  listen  to  me :  I  have  been  frying  in  purgatory 
for  a  year  past,  and  should  have  been  in  heaven  but  for  the  want  of 
B  nngle  ave." 
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"  I  will  say  it  for  thee  to-morrow,  imcle." 

"  To-night,  or  never." 

"  Well,  to-night  be  it : "  and  she  requested  the  devil  Hercurius 
to  give  her  the  prayer-book  from  under  the  table ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  holy  book  than  he  dropped  it  with  a  shriek  and 
a  yell.  It  was  hotter,  he  said,  than  his  master  Sir  Lucifer's  own 
particular  pitchfork.  And  the  lady  was  forced  to  begin  her  ave 
without  the  aid  of  her  missal. 

At  the  commencement  of  her  devotions  the  daemon  retired,  and 
carrie<i  with  him  the  anxious  soid  of  poor  Sir  Roger  de  Rollo. 

The  lady  knelt  down — she  sighed  deeply;  she  looked  again  at 
the  clock,  and  Inigan — 

"  Ave  Maiia." 

When  a  lute  was  heard  under  the  window,* and  a  sweet  voice 
singing — 

"  Hark  ! "  said  Matilda. 

* '  Now  the  toils  of  day  are  over, 
And  the  sun  hath  sunk  to  rest, 
Seeking,  like  a  fiery  lover, 
The  bosom  of  the  blushing  West — 

The  faithful  night  keefis  watch  and  ward. 

Raising  the  moon,  her  silver  shield, 
And  summoning  the  stars  to  guard 

The  slumbers  of  my  fair  Mathilde  !  '* 

"  For  mercy's  sake ! "  said  Sir  Rollo,  "  the  ave  first,  ami  next 
the  song." 

So  Matilda  again  dutifully  betook  her  to  her  devotions,  and 
began — 

*^  Ave  Maria  gratis  plena ! "  but  the  music  began  again,  and  the 
prayer  ceased  of  course. 

"  The  faithful  night !     Now  all  things  lie 
Hid  by  her  mantle  dark  and  dim, 
In  pious  hope  I  hither  hie, 
And  humbly  chaunt  mine  ev'ning  hymn. 

Thou  art  my  prayer,  my  saint,  my  shrine  I 

(For  never  holy  pilgrim  kneel'd, 
Or  wept  at  feet  more  pure  than  thine). 

My  virgin  love,  my  sweet  Mathilde  !  ** 

"  Virgin  love  ! "  said  the  Baron.  "  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  too 
bad  ! "  and  he  thought  of  the  lady's  lover  whom  he  had  caused  to 
be  hanged. 
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But  site  only  thought  of  him  wlio  stooil  singing  at  her  viDiIunr. 

"  Niece  MatilUa !  "  cried  Sit  Roger  agonisedly,  "  wilt  thou  liBteu 
to  the  lies  of  an  impudent  page,  whilst  thine  uncle  is  waiting  but  a 
dozen  words  to  make  him  happy?" 

At  this  Matilda  grew  angry  :  "  Edward  is  neither  impudent  nor 
&  liar.  Sir  Uncle,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  end  of  the  song." 

"  Come  away,"  saith  Mercurius ;  "  he  hath  yet  got  wield,  field, 
sealed,  congealed,  and  a  dozen  other  rhymes  beaide ;  and  after  the 
song  will  come  the  supper." 

So  the  poor  soul  was  obliged  to  go ;  while  the  lady  liBt«ned,  and 
the  page  sang  away  till  morning. 

"My  virtiiea  have  been  my  ruin,"  said  poor  Sir  RoUo,  aa  he 
and  Mercurius  elunk  silently  out  of  the  window.  "  Had  I  hange<l 
that  knave  Edward,  as  I  did  the  pa^  his  predeceaaor,  my  niece 
would  iiave  sung  mine  ave,  and  I  should  have  been  by  this  time  au 
angel  in  heaven." 

"  He  is  reserved  for  wiser  purposes,"  responded  the  devil ;  "  he 
will  assassinate  your  successor,  the  Lady  MathiJde's  brother ;  and,  in 
consequence,  will  be  hanged.  In  the  love  of  the  lady  he  will  be  suc- 
ceedetl  by  a  gardener,  who  will  be  replaced  by  a  monk,  who  will  give 
way  to  an  ostler,  who  will  be  deposed  by  a  Jew  pedlar,  who  shall, 
finally,  yield  to  a  noble  eail,  the  future  husband  of  the  fair  Mathilde. 
So  that,  you  see,  instcwl  of  having  one  i>oor  soul  a-frying,  we  may 
now  look  forward  to  a  goodly  harvest  for  our  lonl  the  Devil." 

The  soul  of  the  Buron  began  to  think  that  his  companion  knew 
too  much  for  one  who  would  make  fair  bets ;  but  there  wns  no  lielp 
for  it;  he  would  not,  and  he  could  not,  cry  oflf;  and  he  prayed 
inwardly  that  the  brother  might  be  found  more  pious  than  the 

But  there  seemed  little  chance  of  this.  As  they  crossed  the 
court,  liicqueys,  with  smoking  dishes  and  full  jugs,  passed  and 
rcpaaseil  continually,  although  it  was  long  )>aRt  niidnig'.it.  On 
entering  the  hall,  they  found  Sir  Bandal  at  the  head  of  a  vast  table, 
surrounded  by  a  fiercer  and  more  motley  collection  of  indiviJiiaU 
than  ha<l  congregated  there  even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Rollo.  The  luiil 
of  the  castle  had  signified  "  that  it  was  his  Roya]  pleasure  to  be 
drunk,"  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  train  hod  obsequiously  fol1owe<l 
their  master.  Mercurius  was  delighted  with  the  scene,  anil  relased 
his  usually  rigid  countenance  into  a  bland  and  benevolent  smile, 
which  became  him  wonderfully. 

The  entrance  of  Sir  Roger,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year, 
and  a  person  with  hoofs,  horns,  and  a  tail,  rather  disturbed  the 
hilarity  of  the  company.     Sir  Randal  dropped  his  cup  of  wine ;  and 
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Father  Peter,  the  confessor,  incontinently  paused  in  the  midst  of  a 
profane  song,  with  which  he  was  amusing  the  society. 

"  Holy  Mother !  "•  cried  he,  "  it  is  Sir  Roger." 

"Alive  !  "  screamed  Sir  Randal. 

"  No,  my  lonl,"  Mercurius  said ;  "  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  but 
cometh  on  a  matter  of  business ;  and  I  have  the  honoiu*  to  act  as 
his  counsellor  and  attendant." 

"Nephew,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "the  daemon  saith  justly;  I  am 
come  on  a  trifling  affair,  in  which  thy  service  is  essential." 

"  I  will  do  anything,  uncle,  in  my  power." 

"  Thou  canst  give  me  life,  if  thou  wilt."  But  Sir  Randal  looked 
very  blank  at  this  proposition.  "I  mean  life  spiritual,  Randal," 
said  Sir  Roger ;  and  thereupon  he  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  wager. 

Whilst  he  was  telling  his  story,  his  companion  Mercurius  was 
playing  all  sorts  of  antics  in  the  hall ;  and,  by  his  wit  and  fun, 
became  so  popular  with  this  godless  crew,  that  they  lost  all  the  fear 
which  his  first  appearance  had  given  them.  The  friar  was  wonder- 
fully taken  with  him,  and  used  his  utmost  eloquence  and  endeavours 
to  convert  the  devil ;  the  knights  stopped  drinking  to  listen  to  the 
argument ;  the  men-at-arms  forbore  brawling ;  and  the  wicked  little 
pages  crowded  round  the  two  strange  disputants,  to  hear  their  edit- 
ing discourse.  The  ghostly  man,  however,  had  little  chance  in  tie 
controversy,  and  certainly  little  learning  to  carry  it  on.  Sir  Randal 
interrupted  him.  "Father  Peter,"  said  he,  "our  kinsman  is  con- 
demne(l  for  ever,  for  want  of  a  single  ave :  wilt  thou  say  it  f(  r 
him  ? "  "  Willingly,  my  lord,"  said  the  monk,  "  with  my  book  ; " 
and  acconlingly  he  produced  his  missid  to  read,  without  which  aid 
it  appeared  that  the  holy  father  could  not  manage  the  desired 
prayer.  But  the  crafty  Mennirius  had,  by  his  devilish  art,  inserted 
a  song  in  the  place  of  the  ave,  so  that  Father  Peter,  instead  of 
chaunting  a  hymn,  sang  the  following  irreverent  ditty : — 

"  Some  love  the  matin-chimes,  which  tell 

The  hour  of  prayer  to  sinner: 
But  better  far'u  the  mid-day  bell. 

Which  speiiks  the  hour  of  dinner ; 
For  when  I  »eo  a  smoking  fish. 

Or  capon  drown'd  in  gravy. 
Or  no) lie  haunch  on  silver  dish. 

Full  glad  I  »iug  mine  ave. 

My  pulpit  is  nn  alehouse  bench, 

Whereon  I  t^it  «o  jolly  : 
A  Kmiling  rosy  country  wench 

My  saint  and  patron  holy. 
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"You  seem  to  be  well  acquaiDted  with  the  road,"  said  the 
knight. 

"  I  have  reason,"  answered  Mercurius,  "  having,  for  a  long 
period,  had  the  acquaintance  of  his  reverence,  your  brother;  but 
you  have  little  chance  with  him." 

"  And  why  ? "  said  Sir  RoUo. 

"  He  is  under  a  bond  to  my  master  never  to  say  a  prayer,  or 
else  his  soul  and  his  body  are  tbrfeited  at  once." 

"  Why,  thou  false  and  traitorous  devil ! "  said  the  enraged 
knight ;  "  and  thou  knewest  this  when  we  made  oiu*  wager  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly :  do  you  suppose  I  would  have  done  so  had 
there  been  any  chance  of  losing  1 " 

And  with  this  they  arrived  at  Father  Ignatius's  door. 

"  Thy  cursed  presence  threw  a  spell  on  my  nicc^,  and  stopped 
the  tongue  of  my  nephew's  chaplain ;  I  do  believe  that  had  I  seen 
cither  of  them  alone,  my  wager  had  been  won." 

"  Certainly ;  therefore  I  took  good  care  to  go  with  thee ;  how- 
ever, thou  mayest  see  the  prior  alone,  if  thou  wilt ;  and  lo !  his 
door  is  open.  I  will  stand  without  for  five  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  commence  our  journey." 

It  was  the  poor  Bajron's  last  chance;  and  he  entered  hia 
brother's  room  more  for  the  five  minutes'  respite  than  from  any 
hope  of  success. 

Father  Ignatius,  the  prior,  was  absorbed  in  magic  calculations : 
Ik;  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  skulls,  with  no  garment  except 
his  long  white  beard,  which  reached  to  his  knees ;  he  was  waving 
a  silver  rod,  and  muttering  imprecations  in  some  horrible  tongue. 

But  Sir  Rollo  came  forward  and  interrupted  his  incantation. 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  shade  of  thy  brother,  Roger  de  Rollo ;  and 
have  come,  from  pure  brotherly  love,  to  warn  thee  of  thy  fate." 

"  Whence  camest  thou  ? " 

"  From  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,"  replied  Sir  Roger, 
who  was  inspired  with  a  sudden  thought ;  "  it  was  but  five  minutes 
a;;o  that  the  Patron  Saint  of  thy  Church  told  me  of  thy  danger, 
and  of  thy  kicked  compact  with  the  fiend.  *  Go,'  said  he,  *  to  thy 
miserable  brother,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
he  may  escape  from  paying  the  awful  forfeit  of  his  bond.' " 

"And  how  may  that  be?"  said  the  Prior;  "the  false  fiend 
hath  deceived  me ;  I  have  given  him  my  soul,  but  have  receive*! 
no  worldly  benefit  in  return.  Brother!  dear  brother!  how  may 
I  escape  1 " 

"  I  ^ill  tell  thee.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  voice  of  blessed  St 
Mary  Lazarus  "  (the  worthy  earl  had,  at  a  pinch,  coined  the  name 
of  a  saint),  "  I  left  the  clouds,  where,  with  other  angels,  I  was 
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seated,  and  sped  hither  to  save  thee.  *Thy  brother,'  said  the 
Saint,  *  hath  but  one  day  more  to  live,  when  he  will  become  for 
all  eternity  the  subject  of  Satan;  if  he  would  escape,  he  must 
boldly  break  his  bond,  by  saying  an  ave.' " 

"It  is  the  express  condition  of  the  agreement,"  said  the  un- 
happy monk,  "  I  must  say  no  prayer,  or  that  instant  I  become 
Satan's,  bo<ly  and  soul." 

"It  is  the  express  condition  of  the  Saint,"  answered  Roger 
fiercely  :  "  pray,  brother,  pray,  or  thou  art  lost  for  ever." 

So  the  foolish  monk  knelt  down,  and  devoutly  sang  out  an  avo. 
"  Amen  ! "  said  Sir  Roger  devoutly. 

"  Amen ! "  Siiid  Mercurius,  as,  suddenly  coming  behind,  he 
seized  Ignatius  by  his  long  beard,  and  flew  up  with  him  to  the 
top  of  the  church-steej)le. 

The  monk  roared,  and  screamed,  and  swore  against  his  brother ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail :  Sir  Roger  smiled  kindly  on  him,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  fi-ct,  brother ;  it  must  have  come  to  this  in  a  year 
or  two." 

And  he  flew  alongside  of  Mercurius  to  the  steeple-top  :  but  this 
time  the  devil  luid  not  his  tail  round  his  neck.  "  I  will  let  thee 
off  thy  bet,"  said  he  to  the  da3mon ;  for  he  could  afibnl,  now,  to 
be  generous, 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  siiid  tlie  djemon  politely,  "  that  our  ways 
separate  here."  Sir  Roarer  sailed  gJiily  upwards ;  while  Mercurius 
having  bound  the  miserable  monk  faster  than  ever,  he  sank  down- 
wards to  earth,  and  perhaps  lower.  Ignatius  was  heard  roaring 
and  screaming  as  the  devil  dashed  him  against  the  iron  spikes  and 
buttresses  of  the  church. 


The  moral  of  this  story  will  be  given  in  the  second  edition. 


MADAME  SAND  AND  THE  NEW  APOCALYPSE 


I  DON'T  know  an  impression  more  curious  than  that  which  is 
formed  in  a  foreigner's  mind,  who  haa  been  absent  from  this 
place  for  two  or  three  years,  returns  to  it,  and  beholds  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  in  the  meantime,  in  French  fashions 
and  ways  of  thinking.  Two  years  ago,  for  instance,  when  I  left  the 
capital,  I  left  the  young  gentlemen  of  France  with  their  hair  brushed 
en  tou/)€t  in  fn»nt,  and  the  toes  of  their  boots  round ;  now  the  boot- 
toes  are  point<?d,  and  the  hair  combed  flat,  and,  parted  in  the  middle, 
falls  in  ringlets  on  the  fafihiouable  shoulders ;  and,  in  like  inaimer, 
with  books  a-s  with  boots,  the  fashion  has  changed  considerably,  and 
it  is  not  a  httle  curious  to  contrast  the  old  modes  with  the  new. 
Absurd  as  was  the  literary  dandyism  of  those  days,  it  is  not  a  whit 
less  absurd  now:  only  the  manner  is  changed,  and  our  versatile 
Frenchmen  have  passed  from  one  caricature  to  another. 

The  Revolution  may  he  called  a  caricature  of  freedom,  as  the 
Emi)ire  was  of  glory  ;  and  what  they  borrow  from  foreigners  under- 
goes the  same  process.  They  take  top-boots  and  macintoshes  from 
across  the  water,  and  caricature  our  fashions;  they  read  a  little, 
very  little,  Shakspeare,  and  caricature  our  poetry  :  and  while  iu 
David's  time  art  and  religion  were  only  a  caricature  of  Heathenism, 
now,  on  the  contrary,  these  two  commodities  are  imported  from 
Germany ;  and  distorted  caricatures  originally,  are  still  further 
distorted  on  passing  the  frontier. 

I  trust  in  Heaven  that  German  art  and  religion  will  take  no 
hold  in  our  country  (where  there  is  a  fund  of  roast-beef  that  will 
exi>el  any  such  humbug  in  the  end) ;  but  these  sprightly  Frenchmen 
have  relished  the  mystical  doctrines  mightily ;  and  having  watched 
the  Germans,  with  their  sanctified  looks,  and  quaint  imitations  of 
the  old  times,  and  mysterious  transcendental  talk,  are  aping  many 
of  their  fiishions ;  as  well  and  solemnly  as  they  can :  not  very 
solemnly,  God  wot ;  for  I  think  one  should  always  prepare  to 
grin  when  a  Frenchman  looks  particularly  grave,  being  sure  that 
there  is  something  false  and  ridiculous  lurking  under  the  owl-like 
solemnity. 
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Vi'h^L  hat  in  Parig,  wc  were  in  the  midBt  of  what  wms  caDed 
I.  ^i.'.^.•Ji<-  rvsiA:Utm.  ArtiKtH  talke<l  of  faith  in  poems  and  picture; 
ri,-^r\t*rti  were  built  horc  and  there;  old  iniHsal*  were  copied  aii'l 
yjTriiSiLMrtl :  and  uunilx^rh^s  iKjrtniitfl  of  saintfl,  with  as  macii 
i;:j'Uik'4  aUnit  them  u»  ever  wan  U8efl  in  the  fifteenth  oeatuiy, 
apjjean'<l  in  churches,  ladies'  boudoirs,  an<l  picture-shops.  One  cr 
two  fa>ihiouable  preacliers  rone,  and  were  eagerly  followed ;  the  verr 
youth  of  the  schoobi  ^ve  up  their  pipes  and  billiarda  for  some 
time,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  Notre  Dame,  to  sit  under  the  fret 
of  Laeonbire.  I  went  to  visit  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  yesterday,  whi(;h  wuii  finished  in  the  heat  of  this  Catholk 
rage,  and  wsa  not  a  little  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  place  to 
the  worHhip  celebnited  in  it,  and  the  arlmirable  manner  in  which  the 
architect  has  cause<l  his  work  to  express  the  public  feeling  of  the 
moment.  It  is  a  pretty  little  bijou  of  a  church  :  it  is  supported  by 
sham  marble  pillars ;  it  has  a  gaudy  ceiling  of  blue  and  gold,  whieh 
will  look  very  well  for  some  time  ;  and  is  filled  with  gaudy  pictoies 
and  carvings,  in  the  very  pink  of  tlie  mode.  The  congregadon  did 
not  offer  a  bad  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  Cathdic  roactian. 
Two  or  three  stray  people  were  at  jirayers ;  there  was  no  fierrioe ; 
a  few  countrymen  and  idlers  were  staring  about  at  the  ]HCtum ; 
and  the  Swiss,  the  paid  guanlian  of  the  place,  was  comfortably  and 
appnipriately  asleep  on  his  bench  at  the  door.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  &mous  reaction  is  over:  the  students  have  taken  to 
their  Sunday  pi[)es  and  billiards  again ;  and  one  or  two  cafi^  have 
been  establi8}ie<l,  within  tlie  last  year,  that  are  ten  times  handaomer 
tlian  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 

However,  if  the  immortal  Gtirres  and  the  German  mystica  have 
had  their  day,  there  is  the  immortal  0<)the  and  the  P&ntheista; 
and  I  incline  to  think  that  the  fashion  has  set  very  strongly  in 
their  favour.  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopanlians  are  voted,  now, 
l/firfjareHf  and  there  is  no  term  of  n;probation  strong  enough  for 
lie.irtless  Humes  and  Helvetiusoji,  who  lived  but  to  destroy,  and 
who  only  thought  to  doubt.  Wrcti!he<l  as  Voltaire's  sneers  and 
piinij  are,  I  think  there  is  sftmething  more  manly  and  earnest  even 
in  them  than  in  the  ])reHent  muddy  French  transcendentalism. 
Pantheism  is  the  won!  now ;  one  and  all  liave  begun  to  ^jrroui^er 
the  besoin  of  a  religious  sentimi^nt ;  and  we  are  deluged  with  a  ho«t 
of  gods  accordingly.  Monnicur  do  IVdzat;  feels  himself  to  be 
inspired ;  Victor  Hugo  is  a  grnl ;  Mat  lame  Sand  is  a  god :  that 
tawdry  man  of  genius,  Jules  Janin,  who  writes  theatrical  reviews 
for  the  Dfff*ats,  haa  divine  intimations;  and  there  is  scarce  a 
beggarly  l>eanllefls  scribbler  of  ]KH'mH  and  prows  but  tells  you,  in 
his  prefiure,  of  the  sainUte  of  the  aacerdwe  lltUfrairt ;  or  a  dirty 
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student,  sucking  tobacco  and  beer,  and  reeling  home  with  a  grisettc 
from  the  Chauraibre,  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
new  "  Messianism,"  and  will  hiccup,  to  such  as  will  listen,  chapters 
of  his  own  drunken  Apocalypse.  Surely,  the  negatives  of  the  old 
days  were  far  less  dangerous  than  the  assertions  of  the  present ;  and 
you  may  fancy  what  a  religion  that  must  be  which  has  such  high 
priests. 

There  is  no  reason  to  trouble  the  reader  with  details  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  these  prophets  and  expounders  of  new  revelations. 
Madame  Sand,  for  instance,  I  do  not  know  personally,  an<l  can  only 
speak  of  her  from  report.  Tnie  or  false,  the  history,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  very  edifying ;  and  so  may  be  passed  over :  but,  as  a  certain 
great  philosopher  told  us,  in  very  humble  and  simple  words,  that 
we  are  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles,  we  may,  at  least,  demand,  in  all  persons  assuming  the 
character  of  moralist  or  philosopher — order,  soberness,  and  regularity 
of  life ;  for  we  are  apt  to  distnist  the  intellect  that  we  fancy  can 
be  swayed  by  circumstance  or  passion ;  and  we  know  how  circum- 
stance and  passion  rvill  sway  the  intellect :  how  mortified  vanity  will 
form  excuses  for  itself ;  and  how  temper  turns  angrily  ui)on  conscience, 
that  reproves  it.  How  often  have  we  called  our  judge  oiu*  enemy, 
because  he  has  given  sentence  against  us ! — How  often  have  we 
called  the  right  wrong,  because  the  right  condemns  us  !  And  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  bitter  foes  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  can  w^e 
find  no  personal  reason  for  their  hostility?  The  men  in  Athens 
said  it  was  out  of  regard  for  religion  that  they  murdered  Socrates ; 
but  we  have  had  time,  since  then,  to  reconsi<ler  the  verdict ;  and 
Socrates's  character  is  pretty  pure  now,  in  spite  of  the  sentence 
and  the  jury  of  those  days. 

The  Parisian  philosophers  will  attempt  to  explain  to  you  the 
changes  through  which  Madame  Sand's  mind  has  passed, — the 
initiatory  trials,  labours,  and  sufl^erings  which  she  has  had  to  go 
through, — before  she  reached  her  present  happy  state  of  mental 
illumination.  She  teaches  her  wisdopa  in  parables,  that  are, 
mostly,  a  couple  of  volumes  long ;  and  began,  first,  by  an  eloquent 
attack  on  marriage,  in  the  charming  novel  of  "  Indiana,"  "  Pity," 
cried  she,  "for  the  poor  woman  who,  united  to  a  being  whose 
brute  force  makes  him  her  superior,  should  venture  to  break  the 
bondage  which  is  imposed  on  her,  and  allow  her  heart  to  be 
free." 

In  support  of  this  claim  of  pity,  she  writes  two  volumes  of 
the  most  exquisite  prose.  What  a  tender  suffering  creature  is 
Indiana ;  how  little  her  husband  appreciates  that  gentleness  which 
he  is  crushing  by  his  tyranny  and  brutal  scorn ;  how  natural  it  is 
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tiaX,  in  the  ahseiico  of  his  sympathy,  slie,  poor  clinging  coHfiiliug 
creature,  should  Bcek  elsewhere  for  ahelter ;  how  cautioua  slioiilil 
we  be,  to  mil  crimiual — to  visit  with  too  heavy  a.  eensure— an  act 
which  is  one  of  tlic  natunJ  ipipulsea  of  a  tender  heart,  that  seeks 
but  for  a  worthy  object  of  lore.  But  why  attempt  to  tell  the  talc 
of  beautiful  Indiaual  Madame  S:md  has  written  it  so  well,  that 
not  the  hardest-hearted  husband  in  CLristendotn  can  fail  to  lie 
touched  by  her  sorrows,  tiiough  he  may  refuse  to  listen  to  hoi- 
argument  Let  ua  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  lawe  o." 
marriage,  especially  the  French  laws  of  marriage,  press  very  cruelly 
upon  unfortunate  women. 

But  if  one  wants  to  have  a  question  of  this,  or  any  nature, 
honestly  argued,  it  is  l)ettor,  surely,  to  apply  to  an  indifferent 
peraon  as  an  umjiire.  For  instance,  the  string  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs or  snufTboses  may' or  may  not  be  vicious;  but  if  we, 
who  have  not  tlie  wit,  or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  decide  the 
question  ourselves,  want  to  hear  the  real  rights  of  the  matter,  we 
should  not,  surely,  apply  to  a  pickpocket  to  know  what  he  thought 
on  the  point.  It  mt^'ht  naturally  be  presumed  that  he  would  be 
rather  a  prejudiced  person — particularly  as  his  reasoning,  if  suc- 
cessful, might  get  him  out  of  gaol.  This  is  a  homely  illustration, 
no  doubt :  all  we  would  urge  by  it  is,  that  Madame  Sand  having, 
according  to  the  French  newspapers,  had  a  stem  husband,  and 
also  having,  according  to  the  newspapers,  sought  "  sympathy " 
elsewhere,  her  arj;uinentB  may !«  considered  to  be  somewhat  partial, 
sad  received  with  some  little  caution. 

And  tell  us  who  hare  been  the  social  reformers  t — -the  haters, 
that  is,  of  the  prestut  system,  acconiing  to  which  we  live,  love, 
marry,  have  children,  educate  them,  and  endow  them — are  tkty 
jnire  Ihfntseli'es  ?  I  do  believe  not  one ;  and  directly  a  man  begins 
to  quarrel  with  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  to  lift  up,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  voice  of  his  despair,  and  preach  passionately  to  mankind 
about  this  tyranny  of  &ith,  customs,  laws ;  if  we  examine  what 
the  personal  character  of  the  preacher  is,  wo  begin  pretty  clearly 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  doctrine.  Any  one  can  see  why 
Rousseau  should  be  such  a  whimpering  reformer,  and  Byron  such 
a  free  and  easy  misanthropist,  and  why  our  accomplished  Madame 
Sand,  who  has  a  genius  and  eloquence  inferior  to  neither,  should 
toko  the  present  condition  of  mankind  (French-kind)  so  much  to 
heart,  and  labour  so  hotly  to  set  it  right. 

After  "  Indiana "  (which,  we  presume,  contains  the  lady's 
notions  upon  wives  and  husliands)  came  "  Valentine,"  which  may 
be  said  to  exhibit  her  doi'trine,  in  regard  of  young  men  and  m^dens, 
to  whom  the  author  would  accord  as  we  &ncy,  the  same  tender 
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licence.  "  Valentine  "  was  followed  by  "  Lelia,"  a  wonderful  book 
indeed,  gorgeous  in  elocjuence,  and  rich  in  niagnific^ent  poetry :  a 
regidar  topsyturvyfication  of  morality,  a  thieves'  and  prostitutes' 
apotheosis.  This  book  has  received  some  late  enlargements  and 
emendations  by  the  writer;  it  contains  her  notions  on  morals, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  so  peculiar,  that,  alas !  they  can  only 
be  mentioned  here,  not  particulaiised :  but  of  "  Spiridion  "  we  may 
write  a  few  pages,  as  it  is  her  religious  manifesto. 

In  this  work,  the  lady  asserts  her  pantheistical  doctrine,  and 
openly  attacks  the  received  Christian  creed.  She  declares  it  to  be 
useless  now,  and  unfitled  to  the  exigencies  and  the  degree  of  culture 
of  the  actual  world ;  and,  though  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  combat  her  opinions  in  due  form,  it  is,  at  least,  worth  while  to 
notice  them,  not  merely  from  the  extraordinary  eloquence  and  genius 
of  the  woman  herself,  but  because  they  express  the  oi)inions  of  a 
great  number  of  people  besides  :  for  she  not  only  produces  her  own 
thoughts,  but  imitates  those  of  others  very  eagerly ;  and  one  finds 
in  her  writings  so  much  similarity  with  others,  or,  in  others,  so 
much  resemblance  to  her,  that  the  book  before  us  may  pass  for  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  French  party. 

"Dieu  est  mort,"  Siiys  another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
great  genius  too. — "  Dieu  est  mort,"  writes  Mr.  Henry  Heine,  speak- 
ing of  the  Christian  Go<l ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  d.iring  figure  of  speech, 
— "  N'entendez-vous  pas  sonner  la  clocliette? — on  porte  les  sacre- 
mcnts  li  un  Dieu  qui  se  meurt !  "  Another  of  the  pantheist  jvoetical 
philosophers,  Mr.  E<lgar  Quinet,  has  a  j)oem,  in  which  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  are  made  to  die  similarly,  and  the  former  is  classed 
with  Prometheus.  This  book  of  "  Spiridion  "  is  a  continuation  of  the 
theme,  and  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  some  of  the  author's  exposi- 
tions of  it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  controversialists  of  the  present 
day  have  an  eminent  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  the  days 
of  folios  :  it  recjuired  some  learning  then  to  write  a  book,  and  some 
time,  at  least,  for  the  very  labour  of  writing  out  a  thousand  such 
vast  pages  would  demand  a  considerable  period.  But  now,  in  the 
age  of  (lufKlecimos,  the  system  is  reformed  altogether :  a  male  or 
female  controversialist  draws  upon  his  imagination,  and  not  his 
learning ;  makes  a  story  instead  of  an  argument,  and,  in  the  course 
of  150  pages  (where  the  preacher  has  it  all  his  own  way)  will  prove 
or  <lisprove  you  anything.  And,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  we  Pro- 
testants have  set  the  example  of  this  kind  of  i)roselytism — those  de- 
testable mixtures  of  truth,  lies,  false  sentiment,  false  reasoning,  bad 
grammar,  correct  and  genuine  philanthropy  and  piety — I  mean  our 
religious  tracts,  which  any  woman  or  man,  be  he  ever  so  silly,  can 
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take  upon  lumself  to  write,  and  sell  for  a  penny,  as  if  religious 
instruction  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  We,  I  say,  have 
set  the  example  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  all  the  sects  of  the 
earth  will,  doubtless,  speedily  follow  it.  I  can  point  you  out  blas- 
phemiea  in  famous  pious  tracts  that  are  as  dreadful  as  those  above 
mentioned ;  but  this  is  no  place  for  such  discussions,  and  we  had 
better  leturn  to  Madame  Sand.  As  Mrs.  Sherwood  expounds,  by 
means  of  many  touching  histories  and  anecdotes  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  her  notions  of  Church  history.  Church  catechism.  Church 
iloi^trine; — as  the  author  of  "Father  Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Story,"  demolishes  the  stately  stnicture  of  eighteen  centuries,  the 
mighty  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  whose  bosom  repose 
so  many  saints  and  sages, — by  the  means  of  a  three-and-sixpenny 
duodecimo  volume,  which  tumbles  over  the  vast  fabric,  as  David  s 
])obb]e-stone  did  Goliath ; — ^as,  again,  the  Roman  Catholic  author  of 
"  Qeraldine  "  falls  foiU  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  drowns  the  awful 
echoes  of  their  tremendous  protest  by  the  sounds  of  her  little  half- 
crown  tnimpet :  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  pretty  sentimental 
tales,  and  cheap  apologues,  Mrs.  Sand  proclaims  licr  truth — that  we 
need  a  new  Messiah,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  no  more ! 
O  awful  awful  name  of  G<xl !  Light  unbearable !  Mystery  un- 
fathomable !  Vastness  immeasurable ! — Who  are  these  who  come 
forward  to  explain  the  mystery,  and  gaze  unblinking  into  the  depths 
of  the  light,  and  measure  the  immeasurable  vastness  to  a  hair  ?  O 
name,  that  God's  people  of  old  did  fear  to  utter !  0  light,  that 
God*s  prophet  would  have  perished  had  he  seen !  Who  are  these 
that  are  now  so  familiar  with  it  ? — Women,  truly ;  for  the  most 
part  weak  women — weak  in  intellect,  weak  mayhap  in  spelling 
and  grammar,  but  marvellously  strong  in  faith : — women,  who  step 
down  to  the  people  with  stately  step  and  voice  of  authority,  and 
deliver  their  twopenny  tablets  as  if  there  were  some  Divine  authority 
for  the  wretched  nonsense  recorded  there  I 

With  reganl  to  the  spelling  and  grammar,  our  Parisian  Python- 
ess stands,  in  the  goodly  fellowship,  remarkable.  Her  style  is  a 
noble,  and,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge,  a  strange  tongue, 
beautifully  rich  and  pure.  She  has  a  very  exuberant  imagination, 
and,  with  it,  a  very  chaste  style  of  expression.  She  never  scarcely 
indulges  in  de<*lamation,  as  other  modem  prophets  do,  and  yet  her 
sentences  are  exquisitely  melodious  and  fiilL  She  seldom  runs  a 
thought  to  death  (after  the  manner  of  some  prophets,  who,  when 
they  catch  a  little  one,  toy  with  it  until  they  kill  it),  but  she  leaves 
you  at  the  end  of  one  of  her  brief,  rich,  melancholy  sentences,  with 
plenty  of  food  for  fixture  cogitation.  I  can't  express  to  you  the 
chann  of  them  ;  they  seem  to  me  like  the  sound  of  country  bells — 
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provoking  I  don't  know  what  vein  of  musing  and  meditation,  and 
falling  sweetly  and  sadly  on  the  ear. 

This  wonderful  power  of  language  must  have  been  felt  by  most 
people  who  read  Madame  Sand's  first  books,  "Valentine"  and 
"  Indiana "  :  in  "  Spiridion  "  it  is  greater,  I  think,  than  ever ;  and 
for  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  matter  of  the  novel,  the  manner 
will  be  found  most  delightful.  The  author's  intention,  I  presume, 
is  to  describe,  in  a  parable,  her  notions  of  the  downMl  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Christian  scheme  :  she 
places  her  hero  in  a  monastery  in  Italy,  where,  among  the  characters 
about  him,  and  the  events  which  occur,  the  particular  tenets  of 
Ma<lame  Dudevant's  doctrine  are  not  inaptly  laid  down.  Innocent, 
faithful,  tender-hearted,  a  young  monk,  by  name  Angel,  finds  himself, 
when  he  has  pronounced  his  vows,  an  object  of  aversion  and  hatred 
to  the  gcxlly  men  whose  lives  he  so  much  respetits,  and  whose  love 
he  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  win.  After  enduring  much,  he  flings 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor,  and  begs  for  his  sympathy  and 
counsel ;  but  the  confessor  spurns  him  away,  ami  accuses  him, 
fiercely,  of  some  unknown  and  terrible  crime — bids  him  never 
return  to  the  confessional  until  contrition  has  touched  his  hejirt, 
and  the  stains  which  sully  his  spirit  are,  by  sincere  repentance, 
washed  away. 

"  Tlius  speaking,"  says  Angel,  "  Father  Hegesippus  tore  away 
his  robe,  which  I  was  holding  in  my  supi)licating  hands.  In  a  sort 
of  wildness  I  grasjjed  it  still  tighter ;  he  pushed  me  fiercely  from 
him,  and  I  fell  with  my  face  towards  the  ground.  He  (piitted  me, 
closing  violently  aft(T  him  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  in  which  this 
scene  lnul  parsed.  I  was  left  alone  in  the  darkness.  Either  from 
the  violence  of  my  fall,  or  the  exccijs  of  my  grief,  a  vein  liad  burst 
in  my  throat,  and  a  hjemorrhage  ensued.  I  had  not  the  force  to 
rise ;  I  felt  my  senses  nxpidly  sinking,  and,  presently,  I  lay  stretched 
on  the  jMivemeut,  unconscious,  and  bathed  in  my  blood." 

Now  the  wonderful  part  of  the  story  begins. 

"  I  know  not  how  much  time  I  passeil  in  this  way.  As  I  came 
to  myself  I  felt  an  agreeable  coolness.  It  seemed  ait  if  some  liar- 
monious  air  was  playing  round  about  me,  stirring  gently  in  my  hair, 
and  drying  the  drops  of  perspiration  on  my  brow.  It  seemed  to 
approach,  and  then  again  to  withdraw,  breathing  now  softly  and 
sweetly  in  the  distance,  and  now  returning,  as  if  to  give  me  strength 
and  courage  to  rise. 

'  I  would  not,  however,  do  so  as  yet ;  for  I  felt  myself,  as  I  lay, 
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under  the  influence  of  a  pleasure  quite  new  to  me ;  and  listened,  in 
a  kind  of  peaceful  aberration,  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  summer 
wind,  as  it  breathed  on  me  through  the  closed  window-blinds  above 
me.  Then  I  fancied  I  heard  a  voice  that  spoke  to  me  from  the 
end  of  the  sacristy :  it  whispered  so  low  that  I  could  not  catch 
the  words.  I  remained  motionless,  and  gave  it  my  whole  atten- 
tion. At  last  I  heard,  distinctly,  the  followed  sentence : — *  Spirit 
of  Truthy  raise  up  these  victims  of  ignorance  and  imposture* 
*  Father  Hcgesippus,'  said  I,  in  a  weak  voice,  *  is  that  you  who  are 
returning  to  nie  T  But  no  one  answered.  I  lifted  myself  on  my 
nands  and  knees,  I  listened  again,  but  I  heard  nothing.  I  got  up 
completely,  and  looke<l  about  me :  I  had  fallen  so  near  to  the  only 
door  in  this  little  room,  that  none,  after  the  departure  of  the  con- 
fessor, could  have  entered  it  without  passing  over  me ;  besides,  the 
door  was  sluit,  and  only  opened  from  the  inside  by  a  strong  lock  of 
the  ancient  shape.  I  touched  it  and  assured  myself  that  it  was 
closed.  I  was  seized  with  terror,  and,  for  some  moments,  did  not 
dare  to  move.  Leaning  against  the  door,  I  looked  round,  and  endea- 
voured to  see  into  the  gloom  in  which  the  angles  of  the  room  were 
enveloped.  A  pale  light,  which  came  from  an  upper  window,  half 
close<l,  was  seen  to  be  trembling  in  the  midst  of  the  ai)artment 
The  wind  beat  the  shutter  to  and  fro,  and  enlarged  or  diminished 
the  space  through  which  tlie  light  issued.  The  objects  which  were 
in  this  half  light— the  praying  desk,  sunnounte<l  by  its  skull — a  few 
books  lying  on  the  l)en('hes— a  surplice  hanging  against  the  wall — 
seeracfl  to  move  with  the  shadow  of  the  folijige  that  the  air  agitated 
behind  the  win«low.  When  I  thought  I  was  alone,  I  felt  ashamed 
of  my  former  timidity ;  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  al)out 
to  move  forwanl  in  order  to  open  the  shutter  altogether,  but  a  deep 
sigh  came  from  the  praying-desk,  and  kept  me  nailed  to  my  place. 
And  yet  I  saw  the  desk  distinctly  enough  to  be  sure  that  no  person 
was  near  it.  Then  I  had  an  idea  which  gave  me  courage.  Some 
Iiersou,  I  thought,  is  behind  the  shutter,  and  has  been  saying  his 
pniyers  outside  without  thinking  of  me.  But  who  would  be  so  bold 
as  to  express  such  wishes  and  utter  such  a  prayer  as  I  had  just 
heard? 

"Curiosity,  the  only  passion  and  amusement  permitted  in  a 
'•loister,  now  entirely  possessed  me,  and  I  advanced  towanls  the 
window.  But  I  had  not  made  a  step  when  a  black  shadow,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  detaching  itself  from  the  praying-<lesk,  traversed  the 
room,  directing  itself  towards  the  window,  and  passed  swiftly  by  me. 
The  movement  was  so  rapid  thjit  I  had  not  time  to  avoid  what 
seenicd  a  Ixxly  advancing  towards  me,  and  my  fright  was  so  great, 
that  I  thought  I  should  faint  a  second  time.     But  I  felt  nothing, 
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and,  as  if  the  shadow  had  passed  through  me,  I  saw  it  suddenly 
disappear  to  roy  left. 

"  I  rushed  to  the  window,  I  pushed  back  the  blind  with  precipi- 
tation, and  looked  round  the  sacristy :  I  was  there,  entirely  alone. 
I  lookeil  into  the  garden :  it  was  deserted,  and  the  mid-day  wind 
was  wandering  among  the  flowers.  I  took  courage,  I  examined  all 
the  corners  of  the  room ;  I  looked  behind  the  praying-desk,  which 
was  very  large,  and  I  shook  all  the  sacerdotal  vestments  which 
were  hanging  on  the  walls ;  ever>'thing  was  in  its  natural  condition, 
and  could  give  me  no  explanation  of  what  had  just  occurred.  The 
sight  of  all  the  blood  I  had  lost  led  me  to  fancy  that  my  brain  had, 
probably,  been  weakened  by  the  haemorrhage,  and  that  I  had  been 
a  prey  to  some  delusion.  I  retired  to  my  cell,  and  remained  shut 
up  there  until  the  next  day." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  reader  has  been  as  much  struck  with 
the  above  mysterious  scene  as  the  writer  has ;  but  the  fancy  of  it 
strikes  n)e  as  very  fine ;  and  the  natural  supei^iaiurcdness  is  kept 
up  in  the  best  style.  The  shutter  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  fitftil 
liffht  nppeaynng  over  the  fumitiu*e  of  the  room,  and  giving  it  an 
air  of  strange  motion — the  awful  shadow  which  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  timid  young  novice — are  surely  very  finely  painted. 
"  I  nished  to  the  shutter,  and  flung  it  back :  there  was  no  one 
in  the  sacristy.  I  looked  into  the  garden  :  it  was  deserted,  and 
the  mid-day  wind  was  roaming  among  the  flowers."  The  dreari- 
ness is  wonderfully  describexl :  only  the  poor  pale  boy  looking 
eagerly  out  from  the  window  of  the  sacristy,  and  the  hot  mid-day 
wind  walking  in  the  solitary  ganlen.  How  skilfully  is  each  of 
these  little  strokes  dashed  in,  and  how  well  do  all  together  combine 
to  make  a  picture !  But  we  must  have  a  little  more  about 
Spiridion's  wonderfid  visitant. 

•  •••••• 

"  As  I  entere<l  into  the  garden,  I  stepped  a  little  on  one  side,  to 
make  way  for  a  person  whom  I  saw  before  me.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  surprising  beauty,  and  attired  in  a  foreign  costume.  Al- 
though dressed  in  the  large  black  robe  which  the  superiors  of  our 
order  wear,  he  had,  underneath,  a  short  jacket  of  fine  cloth,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  and  a  buckle  of  silver,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ohl  German  stuflents.  Like  them,  he  wore,  instead 
of  the  sandals  of  our  monks,  short  tight  boots  ;  and  over  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  which  fell  on  his  shoiUders,  and  was  as  white  as  snow, 
hung,  in  rich  golden  curls,  the  most  beautiful  hair  I  ever  saw.  He 
was  tfill,  and  his  elegant  posture  seemed  to  reveal  to  me  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  commanding.      With  much  respect,  and  yet 
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UDcertain,  I  half  saluted  him.  He  Jid  not  return  my  salute ;  but 
he  smiled  on  mo  with  so  benevolent  an  air,  an<l  at  tlie  same  time, 
his  eyes,  severe  aad  blue,  looked  towurds  mo  with  an  expression  of 
such  eotapiifMionate  tenderness,  that  his  features  have  never  since 
then  piL'iaed  away  from  my  recollection.  I  stopped,  hoping  he 
would  spoak  to  me,  and  perauading  myself,  from  the  nwyesty  of  his 
aspect,  that  he  had  the  power  to  protect  me ;  but  the  monk,  who 
was  walking  behind  me,  and  who  did  not  seem  to  remark  him  in  tlio 
least,  forced  him  brutally  to  step  aside  from  the  walk,  and  pushed 
me  so  rudely  as  almost  to  cause  me  to  foil.  Not  wishing  to  engage 
in  a  quarrel  with  this  coarse  monk,  I  moved  away  ;  but,  after  having 
taken  a  few  steps  in  the  garden,  I  looked  baek,  and  saw  the  un- 
known still  gazing  on  me  with  looks  of  the  tenderest  solicitude. 
The  snn  shone  full  upon  him,  and  made  his  hair  look  radiant.  He 
aighwl  and  lifte<i  his  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  invoke  its  justice 
in  my  favour,  and  to  call  it  to  bear  witness  to  my  misery  ;  he  turned 
slowly  towards  the  sanctiuiry,  entered  into  the  choir,  and  was  tost, 
presently,  in  tlie  shade.  I  longed  to  return,  spite  of  the  monk,  tn 
fi)]low  tills  noble  stranger,  and  to  tell  him  my  aJHictions ;  but  who 
was  he  that  I  imagineil  he  wonld  listen  to  them,  and  cause  them  to 
ceoRol  I  felt,  even  while  \m  softness  drew  me  towards  him,  that 
he  still  inspired  me  with  a  kind  of  fear ;  for  I  saw  in  his  physiognomy 
as  much  austerity  as  sweetncM." 

Who  was  hot — we  shall  see  that.  He  was  somebody  very 
mysterious  indeed  :  but  our  author  has  taken  care,  after  the  manner 
of  her  sex,  to  make  a  very  pretty  fellow  of  him,  and  to  dress  him  in 
the  must  t)ecoming  costumes  ]K>s8ible. 

The  individual  in  tight  boots  and  a  rolling  collar,  «itb  tlie 
copiona  golden  locks,  and  the  solemn  blue  ej'es,  who  had  just  gazol 
on  Spiridion,  and  inspired  him  with  such  a  foeling  of  tender  awe,  is 
a  much  more  important  personage  than  the  reader  might  suppose  at 
first  sight.  This  beautifnl,  niysteriotis,  dandy  ghost,  whose  costume, 
with  a  true  woman's  coquetry,  Madame  Duilevont  haa  so  rejoiced  to 
describe — is  her  religioua  type,  a  mystical  representation  of  Faith 
atniggling  up  towards  Truth,  through  superstition,  doubt,  fear, 
reason,— 'in  tight  inexpressibles,  with  "a  belt  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
old  German  students."  You  will  pardon  me  for  treating  such  an  awful 
person  as  this  somewhat  lightly  ;  but  there  is  always,  I  think,  such 
a  dash  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  French  subliiiie,  that  the  critic  should 
try  and  do  justice  to  both,  or  he  may  fail  in  giving  a  ^r  aecotmt  of 
either.     Tliis  cbaraeter  of  HebToniiw,  the  type  of  Mrs.  Saod's  otm- 
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victions — if  convictions  they  may  he  ciilled — or,  at  least,  the  allegory 
under  which  her  doubts  are  represented,  is,  in  parts,  very  finely 
drawn;  contains  many  passages  of  truth,  very  deep  and  touching, 
by  the  side  of  others  so  entirely  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that 
the  reader's  feelings  are  continually  swaying  between  admiration 
and  something  very  like  contempt — always  in  a  kind  of  wonder 
at  the  strange  mixture  before  him.  But  let  us  hear  Madame 
Sand : — 

"  Peter  Hebronius,"  says  our  author,  "  was  not  originally  so 
named.  His  real  name  was  Samuel.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  bom  in 
a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Innsbruck.  His  family, 
which  possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  left  him,  in  his  early  youth, 
con)pletcly  free  to  his  own  pursuits.  From  infancy  he  had  shown 
that  these  were  serious.  He  loved  to  be  alone ;  and  passed  his 
days,  and  sometimes  his  nights,  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  He  would  often 
sit  by  the  brink  of  torrents,  listening  to  the  voifc  of  their  waters, 
and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  meaning  which  Nature  had  hidden 
in  those  sounds.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  inquiries  became 
more  curious  and  more  grave.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  solid  education,  and  his  parents  sent  him  to  study  in  the 
German  universities.  Luther  had  been  dead  only  a  century,  and 
his  words  and  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
disciples.  The  new  faith  was  strengthening  the  conquests  it  had 
made ;  the  Reformers  were  as  ardent  as  in  the  first  days,  but  their 
ardour  was  more  enlightened  and  more  measured.  Proselytism  was 
still  (carried  on  with  zeal,  and  new  converts  were  made  every  day. 
In  listening  to  the  morality  and  to  the  dogmas  which  Lutheran  ism 
had  taken  from  Catholicism,  Samuel  was  filled  with  admiration. 
His  bold  and  sincere  spirit  instantly  compared  the  doctrines  which 
were  now  submitted  to  him,  with  those  in  the  belief  of  which  he 
had  been  bred ;  and,  enlightened  by  the  comparison,  was  not  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  Judaism.  He  said  to  himself, 
that  a  religion  made  for  a  single  people,  to  the  exclusi(m  of  all 
others — which  only  oflfered  a  barbarous  justice  for  nde  of  conduct — 
which  neither  rendered  the  present  intelligible  nor  satisfactory,  and 
left  the  future  uncertain — coidd  not  be  that  of  noble  souls  and  lofty 
intellects ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  the  God  of  truth  who  had 
dictated,-  in  the  midst  of  thunder,  his  vacillating  will,  and  had  called 
to  the  performance  of  his  narrow  wishes  the  slaves  of  a  vulgar  terror. 
Always  conversant  with  himself,  Samuel,  who  had  spoken  what  he 
thought,  now  performed  what  he  had  spoken ;  and,  a  year  after  his 
arrival  in  Germany,  solemnly  abjured  Judaism,  and  entered  into  the 
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bosom  of  the  refonned  Church.     As  he  did  not  wish  to  do  things 
by  halves,  and  desired  as  much  as  was  in  him  to  put  off  the  old 
man  and  lead  a  new  life,  he  changed  his  name  of  Samuel  to  that  of 
Peter.     Some  time  passed,  during  which  he  strengtliened  and  in- 
structed himself  in  his  new  religion.     Very  soon  he  arrived  at  the 
point  of  searching  for  objections  to  refute,  and  adversaries  to  over- 
throw.    Bold  and  enterprising,  he  went  at  once  to  the  strongest, 
and  Bossuet  was  the  first  Catholic  author  that  he  set  himself  to 
read.     He  commenced  with  a  kind  of  disdain ;  believing  that  the 
faith  which  he  had  just  embraced  contained  the  pure  truth,  he 
despised  all  the  attacks  which  could  be  made  against  it,  and  laughed 
already  at  the  irresistible  arguments  which  he  was  to  find  in  the 
works  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux.     But  his  mistrust  and  irony  soon 
gave  place  to  wonder  first,  and  then  to  admiration  :  he  thought  that 
the  cause  pleatleil  by  such  an  advocate,  must,  at  least,  be  respectable ; 
and,  by  a  natural  transition,  came  to  think  that  great  geniuses 
would  only  devote  themselves  to  that  which  was  great     He  then 
8tudie<l  Catholicism  with  the  same  anlour  and  impartiality  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  Lutheranism.     He  went  into  France  to  gain 
instruction  from  the  professors  of  the  Mother  Chiuxih,  as  he  had 
from   the  Doctors  of  the  reformed  creed  in  Germany.      He  saw 
Amauld,  Fenelon,  that  second  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Bossuet 
himself.     Guided  by  these  masters,  whose  virtues  made  him  appre- 
ciate their  talents  the  more,  he  rapidly  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  mondity.     He  found, 
in  this  reliidon,  all  that  had  for  hiiu  constitute*!  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  Protestantism — the  dogmas  of  the  Unity  and  Eternity  of 
Goil,  which  the  two  religions  ha<l  lx)rrowcd  from  Judaism ;  and, 
what  seeme<l  the  natural  c«>nsequeuce  of  the  last  doctrine — a  doctrine, 
however,  to  which  the  Jews  had  not  arrived — the  doctrine  of  the 
inunorUiIity  of  the  soul ;  free  will  in  tliis  life ;  in  the  next,  recom- 
penses for  the  giKHl,  ami  pimishment  for  the  evil.    He  found,  more  pure, 
]H^rliu)>s,  and  more  elevate«l  in  Catholicism  tlian  in  Protestantism, 
that  sublime  morality  which  preaches  equality  to  man,  fraternity, 
love,  chiirity,  renoimcement  of  se\(,  devotion  to  your  neighbour: 
Catholicism,  in  a  woni,  seemed  to  possess  that  vast  formula,  and 
timt  vigorous  unity,  which  Lutheranism  wanted.     The  latter  had, 
indeetl,  in  its  favour,  the  liberty  of  inquiry,  which  is  also  a  want  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  had  proclaimed  the  authority  of  individual 
resison :  but  it  luul  so  lost  that  which  is  the  necessary  basis  and 
vital  ci^ndition  of  all   rovi-aleil   religion — the   principle   of  infalli- 
bility :  Unxiuse  ni>thiug  cjin  live  except  in  virtue  of  the  laws  that 
presided  at  its  birth;  and,  in  consequence,  one  revelation  cannot 
be  continued  and  confinned  without  another.      Now,  infidlibilitj 
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is  nothiDg  but  revelation  continued  by  GJod,  or  the  Word,  in 
the  person  of  His  vicars. 

■  •••••■ 

"  At  last,  after  much  reflection,  Hebronius  acknowledged  himself 
entirely  and  sincerely  convinced,  and  received  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  Bossuet.  He  added  the  name  of  Spiridion  to  that  of 
Peter,  to  signify  that  he  had  been  twice  enlightened  by  the  Spirit. 
Resolved  thenceforward  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  worship  of  the 
new  Grod  who  had  called  him  to  Him,  and  to  the  study  of  His 
doctrines,  he  passed  into  Italy,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  one  of  his  uncles,  a  Catholic  like  himself,  had  left  to  him,  he 
built  this  convent,  where  we  now  are." 

■  ■•■••• 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  come  from  Italy,  says  that  he 

has  there  left  Messrs.  Sp r,  P 1,  and  W.  Dr d,   who 

were  the  lights  of  tlie  great  church  in  Newman  Street,  who  were 
themselves  ai)06t]e8,  and  declared  and  believed  that  every  word  of 
nonsense  which  fell  from  their  lips  was  a  direct  spiritual  interven- 
tion. These  gentlemen  have  become  Puseyites  alrea<ly,  and  are, 
my  friend  states,  in  the  highway  to  CatlioHcism.  Miulame  Sand 
herself  was  a  Catholic  some  time  since :  having  been  converte<l  to 

that  faith  along  with  M.  N ,  of  the  Aca^leniy  of  Music ;  Mr. 

L ,  the  pianoforte  player;  and  one  or  two  other  chosen  in- 
dividuals, by  the  famous  Abbd  de  la  M .     Abb^  de  la  M 

(so  told  me,  in  the  Diligence,  a  priest,  who  read  his  breviary  and 
gossipetl  alternately  very  curiously  and  pleasantly)  is  himself  an 
dme  perdue :  the  man  spoke  of  his  brother  clergyman  with  actual 
horror ;  and  it  certainly  ap[)ear8  that  the  Abb<5*s  works  of  conver- 
sion have  not  prospered ;  for  Madame  Sand,  ha\ing  brought  her 
hero  (and  herself,  as  we  may  presume)  to  the  point  of  Catholicism, 
procee^ls  directly  to  dispose  of  that  as  she  has  done  of  Judaism  and 
Protestantism,  an«l  will  not  leave,  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity, 
a  single  stone  stamling. 

I  think  the  fate  of  our  English  Newman  Street  apostles,  and  of 

M.  de  la  M ,  the  mad  priest,  and  his  congregation  of  mad 

converts,  should  be  a  warning  to  such  of  us  as  are  inclined  to  dabble 
in  religious  speculations ;  for,  in  them,  as  in  all  others,  our  flighty 
brains  soon  lose  themselves,  and  we  find  our  reason  speedily  lying 
prostrated  at  the  mercy  of  our  passions ;  and  I  think  that  Madame 
Sand's  novel  of  "  Spiridion  "  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and  bears 
a  goo<l  moral  with  it ;  though  not  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as  oiur  fair 
philosopher  intended.  For  anything  he  learned,  Samuel-Peter- 
Spiridion-Hebronius  might  have  remained  a  Jew  from  the  beginning 
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t./  tiit;  tiid.  VVIioroloiv  \H.t  in  such  a  hurry  to  set  upnewfiuthsl 
\Vl.M'l«ii«,  Miuiiuiio  SiiihI,  try  and  be  so  preternaturally  wieet 
WL«  I*  totii  hit  hu  nixvr  to  jump  out  of  one  religion  for  the  purpose 
i/fjuiiipiiJi^  iiit»»  allot luTJ  See  what  good  this  philosophical  frisld- 
jjijNi  Uati  (iiuiti  ynu,  luid  im  what  sort  of  ground  you  are  come  at  kst 
You  Jiiu  bii  Mniidi«rt\illy  nagarious,  that  you  flounder  in  mud  at  every 
nUy  ;  wi  Jiiuiuiiigly  rh»ar-»ighted,  that  your  eyes  cannot  see  an  inch 
U.i'uiv.  yoii,  huviiig  put  nut,  with  that  extingui^Jnng  genius  of  yours, 
ivcry  niiu  of  tho  lightrt  that  are  suflicient  for  the  conduct  of  common 
nuui.  And  for  what]  Let  our  friend  Spiridion  speak  for  himself. 
At'ti  r  rtftliiig  up  hiM  iHmvcnt,  and  filling  it  with  monks,  who  enter- 
tain all  iiiiiiioum'  n»s|KX't  for  his  wealth  and  genius,  Father 
flilimiiiiiH,  unaiiiniouHly  elected  prior,  gives  himself  up  to  further 
^tiulii'H,  and  K'HVt'rt  his  monks  to  themselves.  Industrious  and 
rtulii  r  urt  thry  were,  originally,  they  gn)w  quickly  intemperate  and 
iillt' ;  and  llohronius,  who  docs  not  a))i)ear  among  his  flock  until 
he  liaM  fnunl  himself  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  he  has  of  the  Jewish 
and  tht^  PnitoMtant,  sees,  with  dismay,  the  evil  condition  of  his 
dihi'iph'H,  and  n^grcts,  t(X)  late,  the  precipitancy  by  which  he  le- 
nouiirml,  thou  and  for  ever,  Christianity. 

**  hut  UH  he  hsul  no  new  religion  to  adopt  in  its  place,  and  as, 
grown  iiioiv  prudent  and  calm,  he  did  not  wish  to  accuse  himself 
uniuM'imHarily,  once  more,  of  inconstimcy  aqd  apostasy,  he  still 
niaintahiiMl  all  tlic  exterior  forms  of  the  worship  which  inwardly  he 
had  Jihjurotl.  Hut  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  quitted  error, 
it  wiiM  niHM'HHury  to  discover  truth.  But  Hebronius  had  well  looked 
Kiuiid  to  diMcover  it ;  he  could  not  find  anything  that  resembled  it. 
TluMi  coiumenced  for  him  a  series  of  sufferings,  unknown  and 
ti^rrilih^  Placed  face  to  fac^  with  doubt,  this  sincere  and  religious 
Hpirit  was  frightened  at  its  own  solitude;  and  as  it  had  no  other 
di'rtini  nor  aun  on  earth  than  truth,  and  nothing  else  here  below 
inton^sted  it,  he  lived  alisorbed  in  his  own  sad  contemplations, 
h»oknl  ceaselessly  into  tlie  vague  that  surrounded  him  like  an 
<HV4vn  without  bounds,  and  seeing  the  horizon  retreat  and  retreat  as 
i*vtT  he  wished  to  near  it.  Lost  in  this  immense  uncertainty,  he 
felt  as  if  attacked  by  vertigo,  and  his  thoughts  whirled  within  his 
brain.  Then,  fatigue<l  witli  his  vain  toils  and  hopeless  endeavours, 
he  would  sink  down  depressed,  unmanned,  life-wearied,  only  living 
in  the  sensation  of  that  silent  grief  which  he  felt  and  could  not 
comprehend." 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  hapless  Spiridion,  so  eager  in  his  passage 
from  one  creed  to  another,  and  so  loud  in  his  profession  of  the 
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truth,  wherever  he  fancied  that  he  had  found  it,  had  not  waited  a 
little,  before  he  avowed  himself  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and 
implicated  others  in  errors  and  follies  which  might,  at  least,  have 
been  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  and  there  have  lain  comparatively 
harmless.     In    what    a    pretty   state,    for   instance,    will   Messrs. 

Dr d  and  P 1  have  left  their  Newman  Street  congregation, 

who  are  still  plunged  in  their  old  superstitions,  from  which  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  have  lx»en  set  free  !  In  what  a  state, 
too,  do  Mrs.  Sand  and  her  brother  and  sister  philosophers.  Templars, 
Saint-Simonians,  Fourierites,  Lerouxites,  or  whatever  the  sect  may 
be,  leave  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  listened  to  their  doctrines, 
an<l  who  have  not  the  opjx^rtunity,  or  the  fiery  versatility  of  belief, 
which  carries  their  teachers  from  one  creed  to  another,  leaving 
only  exploded  lies  and  useless  recantations  behind  them  !  I  wish 
the  Sta,te  would  make  a  law  that  one  individual  should  not  be 
alIowe<i  to  preach  more  than  one  doctrine  in  his  life;  or,  at  any 
rate,  shouhl  be  soundly  corrected  for  every  change  of  creed.  How 
many  chiirlatans  would  have  been  silence*!,  —  how  much  conceit 
would  have  been  kept  within  bounds, — how  many  fools,  who  arc 
dazzled  by  fine  sentences,  and  made  drunk  by  declamation,  would 
have  remained  quiet  and  sober,  in  that  quiet  and  sober  way  of  faith 
which  their  fathers  held  before  them  !  However,  the  reader  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that,  after  all  his  doubts  and  sorrows,  .Spiridion 
does  discover  the  tmth  {the  tnith,  what  a  wise  Spiridion !),  and 
some  discretion  with  it ;  for,  having  found  among  his  monks,  who 
are  dissolute,  superstitious — and  all  hate  him — one  only  being, 
Fulgentius,  who  is  loving,  candid,  and  pious,  he  says  to  him — 

"  If  you  were  like  myself,  if  the  first  want  of  your  natiu^  were, 
like  mine,  to  know,  I  woulil,  without  hesitation,  lay  bare  to  you  my 
entire  thoughts.  I  would  make  you  drink  the  cup  of  truth,  which 
I  myself  have  filled  with  so  many  tears,  at  the  risk  of  intoxicating 
you  with  the  draught.  But  it  is  not  so,  alas !  you  are  made  to 
love  rather  than  to  know,  and  your  heart  is  stronger  than  your 
intellect.  You  are  attached  to  Catholicism — I  believe  so,  at  least 
— by  bonds  of  sentiment  which  you  could  not  break  without  i>ain, 
and  which,  if  you  were  to  break,  the  truth  which  I  could  lay  tare 
to  you  in  return  would  not  repay  you  for  what  you  had  sacrificed. 
Instead  of  exalting,  it  would  cnish  you,  very  likely.  It  is  a  food 
too  strong  for  ordinary  men,  and  which,  when  it  does  not  revivify, 
smothers.  I  will  not,  then,  reveal  to  you  this  doctrine,  which  is 
the  triumph  of  my  life,  and  the  consolation  of  my  last  days ;  be- 
cause it  might,  perhaps,  be  for  you  only  a  cause  of  mourning  and 
despair.  ...  Of  all  the  works  which  my  long  studies  have  pro- 
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duced,  there  in  one  alone  which  I  have  not  given  to  the  flameB ;  Ibr 
it  alone  is  complete.  In  that  you  will  find  me  entire,  and  tlwro 
UES  THE  TRUTH.  And,  as  the  aage  has  said,  you  must  not  buiy 
your  treasures  in  a  well,  I  will  not  confide  mine  to  the  brutal 
stupidity  of  these  monks.  But  as  this  volume  should  <mly  pass 
into  hand?  worthy  to  touch  it,  and  be  laid  open  for  eyes  that  are 
capable  of  comprehending  its  mysteries,  I  shall  exact  from  the 
reader  one  condition,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall. be  a  proof: 
I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  tomb,  in  order  that  he  who  one 
day  shall  read  it,  may  have  courage  enough  to  brave  the  vain 
terrors  of  the  grave,  in  searching  for  it  amid  the  dust  of  my 
sepulchre.  As  soon  as  I  am  dead,  therefore,  place  this  writing 
on  my  breast  ...  Ah !  when  the  time  comes  for  reading  it, 
I  think  my  withered  heart  will  spring  up  again,  as  the  frozen  grass 
at  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  that,  fix>m  the  midst  of  its  infinite 
transformations,  my  spirit  will  enter  into  immediate  communica- 
tion with  thine ! " 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Does  not  the  reader  long  to  be  at  this  precious  manuscript, 
which  contains  the  truth  ;  and  ought  he  not  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Sand  for  being  so  good  as  to  print  it  for  himt 
We  leave  all  the  story  aside :  how  Fulgentius  had  not  the  spirit 
to  read  the  manuscript,  but  left  the  secret  to  Alexis ;  how  Alexis, 
a  stem. old  philosophical  imbelieving  monk  as  ever  was,  tried  in 
vain  to  lifl  up  the  gravestone,  but  was  taken  with  fever,  and  obliged 
to  forego  the  discovery  ;  and  how,  finally,  Angel,  his  disdple,  a 
youth  amiable  and  innocent  as  his  name,  was  the  destined  person 
who  brou^jht  the  long-buried  treasure  to  light.  Trembling  and 
delighted,  the  i>air  read  this  tremendous  manuscript  of  Spiridion. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  of  all  the  dull,  vague,  windy  documents 
that  mortal  ever  set  eyes  on,  this  is  the  dullest  ?  If  this  be  absolute 
truth,  d  quol  hon  search  for  it,  since  we  have  long  long  had  the 
jewel  in  our  |>06session,  or  since,  at  least,  it  has  been  held  up  as 
such  by  every  sham  philosopher  who  has  had  a  mind  to  pass  off 
his  wares  on  the  public  ?     Hear  Spiridion : — 

"How  much  have  I  wept,  how  much  have  I  suffered,  how 
much  have  I  prayetl,  how  much  have  I  laboured,  before  I  under- 
stood the  cause  and  the  aim  of  my  passage  on  this  earth !  After 
many  incertitudes,  after  much  remorse,  after  many  scruples,  /  Aaw 
camprehended  that  I  was  a  nuirtyr! — But  why  my  martyrdom?  said 
I ;  what  crime  did  I  commit  before  I  was  bom,  thus  to  be  condemned 
to  labour  and  groaning,  from  the  hour  when  I  first  saw  the  day  up 
to  that  when  I  am  alx>ut  to  enter  into  the  night  of  the  tomb? 
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"  At  last,  by  dint  of  imploring  God — by  dint  of  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  man,  a  ray  of  the  tnith  has  descended  on  my  brow,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  past  have  melted  from  before  my  eyes.  I  have 
lifted  a  comer  of  the  curtain  :  I  have  se«n  enough  to  know  that  my 
life,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  has  been  a  scries  of 
necessary  errors,  yet,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  incomplete  truths, 
conducting,  more  or  less  slowly  and  directly,  to  absolute  tnith  and 
ideal  perfection.  But  when  will  they  rise  on  the  fjice  of  the  earth 
— when  will  they  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity — those 
generations  who  shall  salute  the  august  coimtenance  of  Tnith,  and 
proclaim  the  reign  of  the  ideal  on  earth  1  I  see  well  how  humanity 
marches,  but  I  neither  can  see  its  cradle  nor  its  apotheosis.  Man 
seems  to  me  a  transitory  race,  between  the  beast  and  the  angel ; 
but  I  know  not  how  many  centuries  have  been  recjuired,  that  he 
might  pass  from  the  st^iU  of  bimte  to  the  state  of  nuiny  and  /  can- 
7iot  t€ll  koto  many  ages  are  necessary  that  he  may  pass  from  the 
state  of  man  to  th€  state  of  angel  I 

"  Yet  I  h()j)e,  and  I  feel  within  me,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
that  which  warns  me  that  great  destinies  await  humanity.  In  this 
life  all  is  over  for  me.  Much  have  I  striven,  to  a<lvance  but  little  : 
I  have  laboured  without  ceasing,  and  have  done  almost  nothing. 
Yet,  after  pains  immeasurable,  I  die  content,  for  I  know  that  I 
have  done  all  I  could,  and  am  sure  that  the  little  I  have  done  will 
not  be  lost. 

"  What,  then,  have  I  done  ?  this  wilt  thou  demand  of  me,  man 
of  a  future  age,  who  will  seek  for  truth  in  the  testaments  of  the 
past.  Thou  who  wilt  be  no  more  Catholic — no  more  Christian, 
thou  wilt  ask  of  the  poor  monk,  lying  in  the  dust,  an  account  of  his 
life  and  death.  Thou  wouldst  know  wherefore  were  his  vows,  why 
his  austerities,  his  labours,  his  retreat,  his  prayers  1 

"  You  who  turn  back  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  guide  you  on 
your  road,  and  that  you  may  arrive  more  quickly  at  the  goal  which 
it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  attain,  pause,  yet,  for  a  moment,  and  lfx)k 
upon  the  past  history  of  humanity.  You  will  see  that  its  fate  has 
been  ever  to  choose  between  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  ever  to 
commit  great  faults  in  order  to  avoid  others  still  greater.  You 
will  see  ...  on  one  side,  the  heathen  mythology,  that  debased  the 
spirit,  in  its  efforts  to  deify  the  flesh ;  on  the  other,  the  austere 
Christian  principle,  that  debased  the  flesh  too  nmch,  in  order  to 
raise  the  worship  of  the  spirit.  You  will  see,  afterwards,  how  the 
religion  of  Christ  embodies  itself  in  a  Church,  and  raises  itself  a 
generous  democratic  power  against  the  tyranny  of  princes.  Later 
still,  you  will  see  how  that  power  has  attaineil  its  end,  and  passed 
beyond  it.     You  will  see  it,  having  chained  and  conquered  princes, 
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lca;^ic  itsolf  with  thorn,  in  onler  to  oppress  the  people,  and  seise  on 
teni)K)ral  [tower.  S^'hi^in,  then,  raises  up  against  it  the  standard 
of  revolt,  an«l  preaches  the  boM  and  legitimate  principle  of  liberty 
of  conseienc^e  :  l)ut,  also,  you  will  see  how  this  liberty  of  conscienoe 
brin<,'8  reli;3nou8  anarchy  in  its  train ;  or,  worse  still,  religious 
indifference  and  disgust.  And  if  your  soul,  shattered  in  the  tem- 
pestuous changes  which  you  behold  humanity  undergoing,  would 
strike  out  for  itself  a  passage  tlirough  the  rocks,  amidst  which,  like 
a  frail  bark,  lies  tossing  trembling  truth,  you  will  be  embarrassed 
to  choose  Ixitween  the  new  philosophers — who,  in  preaching  toler- 
ance, destroy  religious  and  social  unity — and  the  last  Christians, 
who,  to  preserve  society,  that  is,  religion  and  philosophy,  are 
obliged  t^i  brave  the  principle  of  toleration.  Man  of  truth !  to 
whom  I  a<ldress,  at  once,  my  instniction  and  my  justification,  at 
the  time  when  you  shall  live,  the  science  of  truth  no  doubt  will 
have  advancxnl  a  step.  Think,  then,  of  all  your  fiithers  have  suf- 
fered, as,  lx?n(ling  l)eneath  the  weight  of  their  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tiiinty,  they  have  traverseii  the  desert  across  which,  with  so  much 
pain,  they  have  conducte<l  thee !  Ami  if  the  pride  of  thy  young 
learning  shall  make  thee  contemplate  the  petty  strifes  in  which  our 
life  has  been  consume<l,  pause  and  tremble,  as  you  think  of  that 
which  is  still  unknown  to  yourst»lf,  and  of  tlie  judgment  that  your 
descendants  will  pass  on  you.  Think  of  this,  and  learn  to  respect 
all  those  who,  seeking  their  way  in  all  sincerity,  have  wandered 
from  the  jKith,  frightened  by  the  storm,  and  sorely  tried  by  the 
severe  hand  of  the  All- Powerful.  Think  of  this,  and  prostrate 
yourself;  for  all  these,  even  the  most  mistaken  among  them,  are 
saints  and  martyrs. 

"  Without  their  conquests  and  their  defeats,  thou  wert  in  dark- 
ness still.  Yes,  their  failures,  their  errors  even,  have  a  right  to 
your  re8|)cct ;  for  man  is  weak.  .  .  .  Weep,  then,  for  us  obsciu^ 
toilers — unknown  victims,  who,  by  our  mortal  sufferings  and  un- 
heard-of labours,  have  prepared  the  way  before  you.  Pity  mc, 
who,  having  passionately  lover!  justice,  and  perseveringly  sought  for 
truth,  only  opened  my  eyes  to  shut  them  again  for  ever,  and  saw- 
that  I  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  support  a  ruin,  to  take 
refuge  in  a  vault  of  which  the  foundations  were  worn  away." 
•  •••••• 

The  rest  of  the  book  of  Spiridion  is  made  up  of  a  history  of 
th(5  rise,  progress,  and  (what  our  philosopher  is  pleased  to  call) 
dc<Miy  of  Christianity — of  an  assertion,  that  the  "  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  incom]>lete " ;  that  **  Christ  may,  nevertheless,  take  his  place  in 
the  Pantheon  of  divine  men ! "  and  of  a  long,  disgusting,  absurd, 
and  impious  vision,  in   which    the   Saviour,   Moses,   David,   and 
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Elijah  are  represented,  and  in  which  Christ  is  made  to  say — "  We 
are  all  Messiahs^  when  we  wish  to  bring  the  reign  of  truth  upon 
earth  ;  we  are  all  Christs,  when  we  suffer  for  it ! " 

And  this  is  the  ultimatum,  the  supreme  secret,  the  absolute 
truth !  and  it  has  been  published  by  Mrs.  Sand,  for  so  many 
napoleons  per  sheet,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  and  the 
Deux  Mondes  are  to  abide  by  it  for  the  future.  After  having 
attained  it,  are  we  a  whit  wiser]  "Man  is  between  an  angel 
and  a  beast:  I  don't  know  how  long  it  is  since  he  was  a  brute 
— I  can't  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  is  an  angel."  Think 
of  people  living  by  their  wits,  and  living  by  such  a  wit  as  this ! 
Think  of  the  state  of  mental  debauch  and  disease  which  must 
have  been  passed  through,  ere  such  words  could  be  written,  and 
could  be  jiopular. 

When  a  man  leaves  our  dismal  smoky  London  atmosphere,  and 
breathes,  instead  of  coal-smoke  and  yellow  fog,  this  bright  clear 
French  air,  he  is  quite  intoxicatinl  by  it  at  first,  and  feels  a  glow 
in  his  blood,  and  a  joy  in  his  si)irit8,  which  scarcely  thrice  a  year, 
and  then  only  at  a  distance  from  London,  he  can  attain  in  England. 
Is  the  intoxication,  I  wonder,  permanent  among  the  natives'?  and 
may  we  not  account  for  the  ten  thousand  frantic  freaks  of  these 
people  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  French  air  and  sun?  The 
philosophers  are  from  night  to  morning  dnmk,  the  politicians  are 
drunk,  the  literary  men  reel  and  stagger  from  one  absurdity  to 
another,  and  how  shall  we  understand  their  vagaries'?  Let  us 
suppose,  charitably,  that  Madame  Sand  had  inhaled  a  more  than 
ordinary  quantity  of  this  laughing  gas  when  she  wrote  for  us  this 
precious  manuscript  of  "  Spiridion."  That  great  destinies  are  in 
prospect  for  the  human  race  we  may  fancy,  without  her  ladyship's 
word  for  it :  but  more  liberal  than  she,  and  having  a  little  retro- 
spective charity,  as  well  as  that  easy  prospective  benevolence  which 
Mrs.  Sand  adopts,  let  us  try  and  think  there  is  some  hope  for  our 
father:  (who  were  nearer  brutality  than  ourselves,  at^cording  to  the 
Sandean  creed),  or  else  there  is  a  very  poor  chance  for  us,  who, 
great  philosophers  as  we  are,  are  yet,  alas !  far  removed  from  that 
angehc  consummation  which  all  must  wish  for  so  devoutly.  She 
cannot  say — is  it  not  extraordinary? — how  many  centuries  have 
been  necessary  before  man  could  pass  from  the  brutal  state  to  his 
present  condition,  or  how  many  ages  will  be  required  ere  we  may 
pass  from  the  state  of  man  to  the  state  of  angels !  What  the 
deuce  is  the  use  of  chronology  or  philosophy? — We  were  beasts, 
and  we  can't  tell  when  our  tails  dropped  off :  we  shall  be  angels ; 
but  when  our  wings  are  to  begin  to  sprout,  who  knows  ?  In  the 
meantime,  0  man  of  geniuB|  follow  our  counsel :  lead  an  easy  life^ 
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don't  stick  at  trifles :  never  mind  about  duty,  it  is  only  made  for 
slaves;  if  the  world  reproach  you,  reproach  the  world  in  retorn, 
yon  have  a  gocHl  loud  tongue  in  your  head ;  if  your  strait-laoed 
morals  injure  your  mental  respiration,  fling  off  the  old-fashioned 
stays,  and  leave  your  free  limbs  to  rise  and  fall  as  Nature  pleases ; 
and  when  you  have  grown  pretty  sick  of  your  liberty,  and  yet  unfit 
to  return  to  restraint,  curse  the  world,  and  scorn  it,  and  be  miser- 
able, like  my  Lord  Byron  and  other  philosophers  of  his  kidney ;  or 
else  mount  a  step  higher,  and,  with  conceit  still  more  monstroos, 
and  mental  virion  still  more  wretchedly  debauched  and  weak,  bc^gin 
suddenly  to  find  yourself  afflicted  with  a  maudlin  compassion  for 
the  human  race,  and  a  desire  to  set  them  right  after  your  own 
fiishion.  There  is  the  quarrelsome  stage  of  dnmkennesSy  when  a 
man  can  as  yet  walk  and  speak,  when  he  can  call  names,  and  fling 
plates  and  wine-glasses  at  his  neighbour's  head  with  a  pretty  good 
aim ;  ailer  thirt  comes  the  pathetic  stage,  when  the  patient  becomes 
wondrous  philanthropic,  and  weeps  wildly,  as  he  lies  in  the  gutter, 
and  fancies  he  is  at  home  in  bed — where  he  ought  to  be :  but  this 
is  an  allegory. 

I  don't  wish  to  carry  this  any  farther,  or  to  say  a  word  in 
defence  of  the  do(!trine  which  Mrs.  Dudevant  has  found  "in- 
cr>mplete " ; — here,  at  least,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  its 
merits,  any  more  than  Mrs.  Sand's  l)ook  was  the  place  for  ezfioeing, 
forsocjth,  its  errors :  wur  business  is  only  with  the  day  and  the  new 
novels,  and  the  clever  or  silly  people  who  write  them.  Oh  !  if 
they  but  knew  their  places,  and  would  keep  to  them,  and  dn)p 
their  absurd  philo8oplii(uil  jargon !  Not  all  the  big  words  in  the 
world  r4in  make  Mrs.  Sand  talk  like  a  jihilosopher :  when  will 
she  go  back  to  h(ir  old  trade,  of  which  she  was  the  very  ablest 
pnic^titicHier  in  France  ] 

I  should  have  Ixjen  glad  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  dramatic 
jin<l  deH<rriptiv(j  parts  of  the  novel,  tliat  cannot,  in  point  of  style  and 
h.»auty,  be  praistul  too  highly.  One  must  suffice, — it  is  the  descent 
of  Alexis  to  seek  that  unlucky  manuscript,  "  Spiridion." 

"  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  begins,  "  that  the  descent  was  eternal ; 
and  that  I  was  burying  myself  in  the  depths  of  Erebus :  at  Im^t,  I 
niached  a  level  place — and  I  heard  a  mournful  voice  deliver  these 
words,  as  it  were,  to  the  secret  centre  of  the  earth — *  He  will  mount 
that  ascent  no  more  ! ' — Immediately  I  heard  arise  towards  me, 
fix)m  the  depth  of  invisible  abysses,  a  myriad  of  formidable  voices 
united  in  a  strange  chant — *  Let  us  destroy/  him !  Let  kim  l»e 
destroyed!  Whal  does  lie  here  among  the  dead?  Let  him  be 
delivered  back  to  torture  I     Let  him  be  given  again  to  life  I " 
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"  Then  a  feeble  light  began  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  I  stood  on  the  lowest  step  of  a  staircase,  vast  as  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  Behind  me  were  thousands  of  steps  of  lurid 
iron ;  before  me,  nothing  but  a  void — ^an  abyss,  and  ether ;  the  blue 
gloom  of  midnight  beneath  my  feet,  aa  above  my  head.  I  became 
delirious,  and  quitting  that  staircase,  which  methought  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  reascend,  I  sprang  forth  into  the  void  with  an 
execration.  But,  immediately,  when  I  had  uttered  the  curse,  the 
void  began  to  be  filled  with  forms  and  colours,  and  I  presently 
perceived  that  I  was  in  a  vast  gallery,  along  which  I  advanced, 
trembling.  There  was  still  darkness  round  me;  but  the  hollows 
of  the  vaults  gleamed  with  a  red  light,  and  showed  me  the  strange 
and  hideous  forms  of  their  building.  ...  I  did  not  distinguish  the 
nearest  objects ;  but  those  towards  which  I  advanced  assumed  an 
appearance  more  and  more  ominous,  and  my  terror  increased  with 
every  step  I  took.  The  enormous  pillars  which  supported  the 
vault,  and  the  tracery  thereof  itself,  were  figures  of  men,  of  super- 
natural station,  delivered  to  tortiu;es  without  a  name.  Some  hung 
by  their  feet,  and,  locked  in  the  coils  of  monstrous  serpents,  clenched 
their  teeth  in  the  marble  of  the  pavement ;  others,  fastened  by  their 
waists,  were  dragged  upwards,  these  by  their  feet,  those  by  their 
heads,  towanls  capitals,  where  other  figures  stooped  towards  them, 
eager  to  torment  them.  Other  pillars,  again,  represented  a  stniggling 
mass  of  figures  devoiuing  one  another ;  each  of  which  only  offered 
a  tnmk  severed  to  the  knees  or  to  the  shouMers,  the  fierce  heads 
whereof  retained  life  enough  to  seize  and  devour  that  which  was 
near  them.  There  were  some  who,  half  hanging  down,  agonised 
themselves  by  attempting,  with  their  upper  limbs,  to  flay  the 
lower  moiety  of  their  bodies,  which  drooped  from  the  columns, 
or  were  attached  to  the  pedestals;  and  others,  who,  in  their  fight 
with  each  other,  were  dragged  along  by  morsels  of  flesh — grasping 
which,  they  clung  to  each  other  with  a  countenance  of  unspeak- 
able hate  and  agony.  Along,  or  rather  in  place  of,  the  frieze,  there 
were  on  either  side  a  range  of  unclean  beings,  wearing  the  human 
form,  but  of  loathsome  ugliness,  busied  in  tearing  human  corpses 
to  pieces — in  feasting  upon  their  limbs  and  entrails.  From  the 
vault,  instead  of  bosses  and  pendants,  hung  the  crushed  and 
wounded  forms  of  children ;  as  if  to  escape  these  eaters  of  man's 
flesh,  they  would  throw  themselves  downwards,  and  bedashed  to 
pieces  on  the  pavement. . . .  The  silence  and  raotionlessness  of  the 
whole  added  to  its  awfulness.  I  became  so  faint  with  terror,  that 
I  stopped,  and  would  fain  have  returned.  But  at  that  moment 
I  heard,  from  the  depths  of  the  gloom  through  which  I  had  passed, 
confused  noises,  like  those  of  a  multitude  on  its  march.    And  the 


THE  CASE  OF  PEYTEL 

IN   A  LETTER  TO   EDWARD   BRIEFLESS,    ESQUIRE,    OP  PUMP 

COURT,    TEMPLE. 

Paris  :  November  1839. 

MY  DEAR  BRIEFLESS,— Two  months  since,  when  the  act 
of  accusation  first  appeared,  containing  the  sum  of  the 
charges  against  Sebastian  Peytel,  all  Paris  was  in  a  fervour 
on  the  subject.  The  man's  trial  speedily  followed,  and  kept  for 
three  days  the  public  interest  wound  up  to  a  painful  point.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  double  murder  at  the  beginning  of  September ; 
and,  since  that  time,  what  with  Maroto's  disaffection  and  Turkish 
news,  we  have  had  leisure  to  forget  Monsieur  Peytel,  and  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  ti  v€ov.  Perhaps  Monsieur  de  Balzac  helped  to 
smother  what  little  sjiarks  of  interest  might  still  have  remained  for 
the  murderous  notary.  Balzac  put  forwanl  a  letter  in  his  favour, 
BO  very  long,  so  very  dull,  so  very  pompous,  promising  so  much,  and 
performing  so  little,  that  the  Parisian  public  gave  up  Peytel  and  his 
case  altogether ;  nor  was  it  until  to-day  that  some  small  feeling  was 
raised  concerning  him,  when  the  newspapers  brought  the  account 
how  Peytel's  head  had  been  cut  off  at  Bourg. 

He  had  gone  through  the  usual  miserable  ceremonies  and  delays 
which  attend  what  is  called,  in  this  country,  the  march  of  justice. 
He  had  made  his  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  had  taken 
time  to  consider  the  verdict  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and  had  con- 
firmed it.  He  had  made  his  appeal  for  mercy;  his  poor  sister 
coming  up  all  the  way  from  Bourg  (a  sad  journey,  poor  thing !)  to 
have  an  inter\'iew  with  the  King,  who  had  refused  to  see  her.  Last 
Monday  moniing,  at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  before  Peytel's  breakfast, 
the  Greffier  of  Assize  Court,  in  company  with  the  Cur^  of  Bourg, 
waited  on  him,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  only  three  hours  to 
live.  At  twelve  o'clcxtk,  Peytel's  head  was  off  his  body ;  an  execu- 
tioner from  Lyons  had  come  over  the  night  before,  to  assist  the 
profensional  throat-cutter  of  Bourg. 

I  am  not  going  to  entertain  you  with  any  sentimental  lamentations 
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for  this  scoundrers  fate,  or  to  decilare  my  belief  in  his  innocence. 
Monsieur  de  Balzac  has  done.  As  far  as  moral  conviction  can  go, 
the  man's  guilt  is  pretty  clearly  brought  home  to  him.  But  any 
man  who  has  read  the  "Causes  C^lfebres,"  knows  that  men  have 
been  convicted  and  cxeciuted  upon  evidence  ten  times  more  powerful 
than  that  which  was  brought  against  Peytel.  His  own  account  of 
his  horrible  case  may  be  true ;  there  is  nothing  adduced  in  the 
evidence  which  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  a  serious 
privilege,  Gkxl  knows,  that  society  takes  upon  itself,  at  any  time,  to 
deprive  one  of  Gk>d*8  creatures  of  existence.  But  when  the  slightest 
doubt  remains,  what  a  tremendous  risk  does  it  incur !  In  England, 
thank  Heaven,  the  law  is  more  wise  and  more  merciful :  an  English 
jury  would  never  have  taken  a  man's  blood  upon  such  testimony ; 
an  English  judge  and  Crown  advocate  would  never  have  acted  as 
these  Frenchmen  have  done :  the  latter  inflaming  the  public  mind 
by  exaggerated  appeals  to  their  passions;  the  former  seeking,  in 
every  way,  to  draw  confessions  from  the  prisoner,  to  perplex  and 
confound  him,  to  do  away,  by  fierce  cross-questioning  and  bitter 
remarks  from  the  bench,  with  any  efiect  that  his  testimony  might 
have  on  the  jury.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  judges  and  lawyers 
have  been  more  violent  and  inquisitorial  against  the  unhappy  Peytel 
than  against  any  one  else ;  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  country ;  a  man 
is  guilty  until  he  proves  himself  to  be  innocent ;  and  to  batter  down 
his  defence,  if  he  liave  any,  there  are  the  lawyers,  with  all  their 
horrible  ingenuity,  and  their  captivating  passionate  eloquence.  It 
is  hard  thus  to  set  the  skilful  and  tried  champions  of  the  law 
a^^nst  men  unused  to  this  kind  of  combat ;  nay,  give  a  man  all  the 
legal  aid  that  he  can  purchase  or  procure,  still,  by  this  plan,  you 
take  liiui  at  a  cruel  unmanly  disadvantage ;  he  has  to  fight  against 
the  law,  clogged  with  the  dreadftd  weight  of  his  presupposed  gmlt. 
Thank  God  that,  in  England,  things  are  not  managed  so. 

However,  I  am  not  about  to  entertain  you  with  ignorant  disquisi- 
tions about  the  law.  Peytel's  case  may,  nevertheless,  interest  you ; 
for  the  tale  is  a  very  stirring  and  mysterious  one ;  and  you  may  see 
how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man's  life  to  be  talked  away  in  France, 
if  ever  he  should  happen  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  a  crime. 
The  French  "  Acte  d'accusation  "  begins  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Of  all  the  events  which,  in  these  latter  times,  have  afflicted 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  there  is  none  which  has  caused  a  more 
profound  and  lively  sensation  than  the  tragical  death  of  the  lady, 
F^licit^  Alcazar,  wife  of  Sebastian  Benedict  Peytel,  notary,  at 
Bellcy.  At  the  end  of  October  1838,  Madame  Peytel  quitted  that 
town,  with  her  husband,  and  their  servant  Louis  Hey,  in  order  to 
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pass  a  few  days  at  Milcon ;  at  midnight,  the  inhabitants  of  Belley 
were  suddenly  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Peytel,  by  his 
cries,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  exhibited  of  the  most  lively  agita- 
tion :  he  implored  the  succours  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  town ; 
knocked  violently  at  their  doors ;  rung  at  the  bells  of  their  houses 
with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  announced  that  his  wife,  stretched  out, 
and  <lying,  in  his  carriage,  had  just  been  shot,  on  the  Lyons  road, 
by  his  domestic,  whose  life  Peytel  himself  had  taken. 

"At  this  recital  a  number  of  persons  assembled,  and  what  a 
spectacle  was  presented  to  their  eyes  ! 

"  A  young  woman  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  deprived  of 
life ;  her  whole  body  w^as  wet,  and  seeme<l  as  if  it  had  just  been 
l)lunged  into  the  water.  She  appeared  to  be  severely  wounded  in 
the  face ;  and  her  garments,  which  were  raised  up,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  rainy  'weather,  left  the  upper  part  of  her  knees  almost 
entirely  exi)oacd.  At  the  sight  of  this  half-naked  and  inanimate 
body,  all  the  spectators  were  affected.  People  said  that  the  first 
duty  to  pay  to  a  dying  woman  was,  to  preserve  her  from  the  cold, 
to  cover  her.  A  physician  examined  the  body ;  he  declared  that  all 
remedies  were  useless ;  that  Madame  Peytel  was  deml  and  cold. 

"  The  entreaties  of  Peytel  were  redoubled ;  he  demanded  fi*esh 
succours,  and,  giving  no  heed  to  the  fatal  assurance  w^hich  had 
just  been  given  him,  required  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  place 
should  be  sent  for.  A  scene  so  strange  and  so  melancholy ;  the 
incoherent  account  given  by  Peytel  of  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  his 
extraordinary  movements ;  and  the  avowal  which  he  continued  to 
make,  that  he  had  despatched  the  murderer,. Rey,  with  strokes  of 
his  hammer,  excite!  the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Wolf,  commandant 
of  gendarmes :  that  officer  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  arrest  of 
Peytel ;  but  the  latter  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  friend,  who 
interceded  fbr  him,  and  begged  the  police  not  immediately  to  seize 
upon  liis  i^erson. 

"The  corpse  of  Madame  Peytel  was  transported  to  her  apartment; 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  domestic  was  likewise  brought  from  the  road, 
where  it  lay;  and  Peytel,  asked  to  explain  the  circumstance,  did  so." 

•  •••••• 

Now,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  tell  the  reader,  when  an 
English  counsel  has  to  prosecute  a  prisoner  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  for  a  cai)ital  oflcnce,  he  produces  the  articles  of  his  accusa- 
tion in  the  most  mo<lerate  terms,  and  especially  warns  the  jury 
t4:>  give  the  accused  i>erson  the  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt  that 
the  evidence  may  give,  or  may  leave.  See  how  these  things  are 
managed  in  France,  and  how  differently  the  French  counsel  for  the 
Crown  sets  about  his  woiiL 
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He  first  prepares  his  act  of  accusation,  the  opening  of  which 
we  have  just  read ;  it  is  published  six  days  before  the  trial,  so 
that  an  unimpassioned  unprejudice<l  jury  has  ample  time  to  study 
it,  and  to  form  its  opinions  accordingly,  and  to  go  into  court  wiUi 
a  happy  just  prepossession  against  the  prisoner. 

Read  the  first  part  of  the  Peytel  act  of  accusation :  it  is  as 
turgid  and  declamatory  as  a  bad  romance;  and  as  inflated  as  a 
ncwsi)aper  document  by  an  unlimited  penny-a-liner : — "  The  depart- 
ment  of  the  Ain  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Bellcy  come  trooping  from  their  beds, — and  what  a  sight  do 
they  behold : — a  young  woman  at  the  bottom  of  a  carriage,  toute 
riusselants,  just  out  of  a  river ;  her  garments,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
and  rain,  niised,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part  of  her  knees  entirely 
exposed,  at  which  all  the  beholders  were  affected,  and  cried,  that 
the  Ji7'8t  duty  was  to  cover  her  from  the  cold."  This  settles  the 
case  at  once :  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  cover  the  legs  of  the 
sufferer ;  the  second  to  call  for  help.  The  eloquent  "  Substitut  du 
Procureur  du  Roi "  has  prejudged  the  case,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
sentences.  He  is  putting  his  readers,  among  whom  his  future 
jury  is  to  be  found,  into  a  proper  state  of  mind ;  he  works  on 
them  with  pathetic  description,  just  as  a  romance-writer  would : 
the  rain  pours  in  torrents :  it  is  a  dreary  evening  in  November ; 
the  young  creature's  situation  is  neatly  described;  the  distrust 
which  entered  into  the  breast  of  the  keen  old  officer  of  gendarmes 
strongly  jwiinted,  the  suspicions  which  might,  or  might  not,  have 
been  entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  elotjuently  argued.  How  did 
the  a<lvocate  know  that  the  people  had  such  ?  did  all  the  bystanders 
say  aloud,  "  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  case  of  murder  by  Monsieur 
Peytel,  and  that  his  story  about  the  domestic  is  all  (leception  "  ? 
or  did  they  go  off  to  the  mayor,  and  register  their  suspicion?  or 
was  the  advocate  there  to  hear  them  1  Not  ho :  but  he  paints 
you  the  whole  S(»cne  as  though  it  had  existed,  an<l  gives  full  accounts 
of  suspicions  as  if  they  had  been  facts,  positive,  patent,  staring, 
that  everybody  could  see  and  swear  to. 

Having  thus  prime<l  his  audience,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
testimony  of  the  accused  party,  "  Now,"  says  he,  with  a  fine  show 
of  justice,  "let  us  hear  Monsieur  Peytel;"  and  that  worthy's 
narrative  is  given  as  follows : — 

"  He  said  that  he  had  left  M^on  on  the  31st  October,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  retiun  to  Belley,  with  his  wife 
and  servant.  The  latter  drove,  or  led,  an  open  car;  he  hiuiself 
was  driving  his  wife  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
horse :  they  reached  Bourg  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  left  it 
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at  seven,  to  sleep  at  Pont  d'Ain,  where  they  did  not  arrive  before 
midnight.  During  the  journey,  Peytel  thought  he  remarked  that 
Rey  had  slackened  his  horse's  paoe.  When  they  alighted  at  the 
inn,  Peytel  bade  him  deposit  in  his  chamber  7500  francs,  which 
he  carried  with  him;  but  the  domestic  refused  to  do  so,  saying 
that  the  inn  gates  were  secure,  and  there  was  no  danger.  Peytel 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry  his  money  up-stairs  himself.  The 
next  day,  the  Ist  November,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  again,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  Louis  did  not  come,  according  to 
custom,  to  take  his  master's  orders.  They  arrived  at  Tenay  about 
three,  stopped  there  a  couple  of  hours  to  dine,  and  it  was  eight 
o'clock  when  they  reached  the  bourg  of  Rossillon,  where  they 
waite<l  half-an-hour  to  bait  the  horses. 

"  As  they  left  Rossillon,  the  weather  became  bad,  and  the  rain 
began  to  fall :  Peytel  told  his  domestic  to  get  a  covering  for  the 
articles  in  the  open  chariot ;  but  Rey  refused  to  do  so,  adding,  in  an 
ironical  tone,  that  the  weather  was  fine.  For  some  days  past,  Peytel 
had  remarked  that  his  servant  was  gloomy,  and  scarcely  spoke  at  all 

"After  they  had  gone  about  five  hundred  paces  beyond  the 
bridge  of  Andert,  that  crosses  the  river  Furans,  and  ascended  to 
the  least  steep  jwirt  of  the  hill  of  Darde,  Peytel  cried  out  to  his 
servant,  who  was  seated  in  the  car,  to  come  down  from  it,  and  finish 
the  ascent  on  foot. 

"  At  this  moment  a  violent  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south, 
and  the  rain  was  falling  heavily :  Peytel  was  seated  back  in  the 
right  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  his  wife,  who  was  close  to  him, 
was  asleep,  with  her  head  on  his  left  shoulder.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  firearm  (he  had  seen  the  light  of  it  at  some 
paces'  distancre),  and  Mmlame  Peytel  cried  out,  *  My  poor  husband, 
t-ike  your  pistols ; '  the  horse  was  frightened,  and  began  to  trot 
Peytel  immediately  drew  the  pistol,  and  fired,  from  the  interior  of 
the  carriage,  upon  an  individual  whom  he  saw  running  by  the  side 
of  the  roa<L 

"  Not  knowing,  as  yet,  that  his  wife  had  been  hit,  he  jumped 
out  on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  while  Madame  Peytel  descended 
from  the  other ;  and  he  fired  a  second  pistol  at  his  domestic,  Louis 
Rey,  whom  he  had  just  recognised.  Redoubling  his  pace,  he  came 
up  with  Rey,  and  struck  him,  from  behind,  a  blow  with  the 
hammer.  Rey  tume<l  at  this,  and  raised  up  his  arm  to  strike  his 
master  with  the  pistol  which  he  had  just  discharged  at  him ;  but 
Peytel,  more  quick  than  he,  gave  the  domestic  a  blow  with  the 
hammer,  which  felle<l  him  to  the  ground  (he  fell  fece  forwards), 
and  then  Peytel,  bestriding  the  body,  despatched  him,  although  the 
brigand  asked  for  mercy. 
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"  He  now  he^a^  to  think  >)t*  lib  wife  :  :uiii  ran  Imck.  «*allinj£  nut 
her  name  repeatetlly,  and  seekin;;:  for  her,  in  ^'ain«  ^n  both  ijiiies  uf 
the  mail.  Arrivetl  at  the  bri(l«e  of  .Vn«iert,  he  recxvjmaetl  his  wife, 
stretchy  I  in  a  lield,  ("ovenHl  with  ^vater,  which  l^)nieretl  the  Fiinins. 
This  horrible  (liset>very  hail  -sv)  much  the  more  ajstonishefi  him, 
lieeaiise  lie  iuul  no  it  lea,  until  now.  that  hi:«  wife  iuui  Ix'en  woun<ietl: 
ho  enilertvounnl  to  draw  her  fn)ni  riii^  water :  ami  it  was  imly  after 
coiuidenible  *'xertiun»  that  he  Wtis  i^riaitliHl  to  do  so,  imil  to  nhxii*e 
her,  with  Iut  face  towanls  tht*  vinnunl,  *m  TJie  -iitie  «)f  the  n>aiL 
Su[)iM>tiinji;  that,  here,  she  wduIjI  l>e  -sheltered  fn»m  any  farther 
danicer,  and  lu'lievimj,  :is  yet,  that  she  wiuj  »inly  woimde<l.  lie  -leter- 
miniHi  to  ixuk  fur  help  at  a  Imih'  Imuah',  siruaccd  **u  the  n^iui  tnwanls 
ItjtMillon  :  and  at  thi;*  iii!st:iiit  he  [H>n*eivrd,  wicliout  ac  ;l11  Ihmu:;  able 
to  explain  how,  that  liis  hop*i»  had  tbllitwitl  him  Inick  to  the  spot, 
liaviiii:  tumeil  Uick  «»f  its*  own  acn>nl,  fn»m  rhe  n»jul  r«»  Beiley. 

**The  housi'  at  wliicli  he  knockiil  wiu*  initalute«l  by  two  men,  of 
the  name  t»f  Thannet,  father  and  s*»n.  wh«>  o|H*ue<l  rhe  'li^jr  to  him, 
ami  whi>m  he  entreikted  to  «^ime  to  Iti^  aid,  sjtyim:  that  his  wiiiE^  IioaI 
just  U'en  lUMissimitiHl  by  his  servant.  The  Mvr  Thannet  a{ipniache<l 
to,  and  t*xamine<l  the  Unly,  ;uid  ti»ld  IVytel  tiuit  it  w;te*  tpiite  dejul : 
he  and  his  son  tinik  up  the  I'oqnR',  and  plai-eil  it  in  rhe  l)ottom  of 
the  ».nrria«e,  wliich  they  all  uu)unti'<l  rhcmst'lvcri,  .imi  pursuetl  their 
nmte  to  Belley.  In  onler  to  du  s«»,  tliey  Iuul  to  jRia^  by  Keys  bo»ly, 
on  the  niatl,  whicii  Pcytel  wisiu^l  n»  «Tu^h  under  rhe  wlieels  of  his 
airrioi^*.  It  WHS  Ut  n>b  him  t'f  700U  francs,  said  Peytel,  that  the 
attack  had  been  made/* 

Our  friend,  the  Pnx»un'ur'^  Suliscitut,  ha*  •lr»»]»|>e«l,  hen%  the 
eloquent  ami  iKithetic  style  altum'tlicr.  .uid  •»uly  ^ves  rhe  mducky 
primmer »  namitive  in  the  baUicst  and  ni«»st  unima;L:i native  style- 
How  is  a  jur>'  to  lisU.'n  t"  sucli  i  fellow  '.  Tliev  ouirht  to  cindemn 
liim.  if  but  tor  making  such  ;in  unintin*sriii;i  -.tateuiont.  Why  m»t 
have  heli>e«l  fnM»r  Pcytel  with  s«»uic  ot  riit»se  riiftorii-sil  .inices*  wiiich 
have  U*en  s*)  plentiftilly  l»estowt»«l  in  tiic  'Jfieniiii:  ftiirt  of  tiie  met  t»f 
atrusation  ■     He  mi^ht  have  sii»l . 

"  Monsieur  Peytvl  is  an  tMuiiicnt  notary  it  Belley  :  he  is  a  man 
distim^uisht^l  for  his  literary  and  scientific  :u-i|uiivments :  he  has 
livetl  loni:  in  the  In^st  siH'iety  t»f  rhe  '-cipitai  ;  In*  ha«l  Ut-n  but  a  tew 
months  marrie«l  to  rliat  vnuni:  ami  luifortimate  ladv.  wh««*4?  I«»ss  h;*s 
pluni:e<l  her  l>en'S4ve«l   husUuid  intn  tlf»ipair     almost  into  Ttiailm^tw. 

Some  «'ariy  tlit!i»n^ni'es  lia«l  umrkt*«l,  it  is  tnie.  tlu nimt'iict^ment  of 

their  union  :  but  t.hes*\  -  which,  .u*  .-un  In-  pn»vnl  )»y  cvideui'e,  were 
almost  all  the  unhappy  lady's  fault,  iuul  happily  4*eiUre«l,  to  give 
place  to  sentiments  lair  more  deli;L;hcfuJ  and  tvuiler.     UeuLlem«*ii| 
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Madame  Peytel  bore  in  her  bosom  a  sweet  pledge  of  future  concord 
between  herself  and  her  husband :  in  three  brief  months  she  was  to 
become  a  mother. 

"In  the  exercise  of  his  honourable  profession, — in  which,  to 
succeefl,  a  man  must  not  only  have  high  talents,  but  undoubted 
probity, — and,  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Peytel  did  succeed — did  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  as  you,  his  neighbours,  well  know ; — in  the 
exercise,  I  say,  of  his  liigh  calling.  Monsieur  Peytel,  towards  the 
end  of  October  last,  had  occasion  to  make  a  joiuney  in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<l,  and  visit  some  of  his  many  clients. 

"  He  travelled  in  his  own  carriage,  his  young  wife  beside  him. 
Does  this  look  like  want  of  affection,  gentlemen  ?  or  is  it  not  a  mark 
of  love — of  love  and  paternal  care  on  his  part  towards  the  being 
with  whom  his  lot  in  life  was  linked, — the  mother  of  his  coming 
child, — the  young  girl,  who  had  everything  to  gain  from  the  union 
with  a  man  of  his  attainments  of  intellect,  his  kind  temper,  his 
great  experience,  and  his  high  position  ]  In  this  manner  they  tra- 
velled, side  by  side,  lovingly  together.  Monsieiur  Peytel  was  not  a 
lawyer  merely,  but  a  man  of  letters  and  varied  learning ;  of  the  noble 
and  sublime  science  of  geology  he  was,  especially,  an  anient  devotee." 

(Suppose,  here,  a  short  panegjric  upon  geology.  Allude  to  the 
crejition  of  this  mighty  world,  and  then,  naturally,  to  the  Creator. 
Fan(;y  the  conversiitions  which  Peytel,  a  religious  man,*  might  have 
with  his  young  wife  upon  the  subject.) 

"  Monsieur  Peytel  had  lately  taken  into  his  service  a  man 
named  Louis  Rey.  Key  was  a  foundling,  and  had  jmssed  many 
years  in  a  regiment — a  school,  gentlemen,  where  much  besides 
bravery,  alas !  is  taught ;  nay,  where  the  spirit  which  familiarises 
one  with  notions  of  battle  and  death,  I  fear,  may  familiarise  one 
with  ideas,  too,  of  murder.  Rey,  a  dashing  reckless  fellow,  from 
the  army,  had  lately  entered  Peytel's  service ;  was  treated  by  him 
with  the  most  singular  kindness ;  accompanied  him  (having  chai^ge 
of  another  vehicle)  upon  the  journey  before  alluded  to ;  and  knew 
that  his  master  carried  ivith  him  a  coTtsiderahle  sum  of  mcmei/ ; 
for  a  man  like  Rey  an  enormous  sum,  7500  francs.  At  midnight 
on  the  1st  of  November,  as  Madame  Peytel  and  her  husband 
were  returning  home,  an  attack  was  made  upon  their  carriage. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  the  hour  at  which  the  attack  was  made; 
remember  the  sum  of  money  that  was  in  the  carriage;  and  re- 
member that  the  Savoy  frontier  is  within  a  lea^gue  of  the  spot 
where  the  desperate  deed  was  done." 

Now,  my  dear  Briefless,  ought  not  Monsieur  Procureur,  in 
common  justice  to  Peytel,  after  he  had  so  eloquently  proclaimed, 

*  He  always  wont  to  maw ;  it  is  in  the  evidence. 
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not  the  facts,  but  tli«?  suspicions,  which  weighed  against  that 
worthy,  to  have  given  a  siniihir  florid  iieeount  of  the  prisoners 
case  ]  Instead  of  this,  you  will  remark,  that  it  is  the  aavocate's 
endeavour  to  make  Peytel's  statements  as  uninteresting  in  style  as 
possible ;  and  then  he  demoUshes  them  in  the  following  way : — 

"Scarcely  was  PeyteFs  statement  known,  when  the  common 
sense  of  the  public  rose  against  it.  Peytel  had  commenced  his 
story  upon  the  bridge  of  Andert,  over  the  cold  body  of  his  wife. 
On  the  2nd  November  he  had  developed  it  in  detail,  in  the  presence 
of  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  neighbours — 
of  the  persons  who,  on  the  day  previous  only,  were  liis  friends. 
Finally,  he  had  completed  it  in  his  interrogatories,  his  conversations, 
his  writings,  and  letters  to  tlie  magistrates ;  and  everywhere  these 
words,  repeated  so  often,  were  only  received  with  a  painfid  incre- 
dulity. The  fact  was  that,  besides  the  singidar  character  which 
Peytel's  appearance,  attitude,  and  talk  had  worn  ever  since  the 
event,  there  was  in  his  narrative  an  inexplicable  enigma ;  its  con- 
tradictions and  impossibilities  were  such,  that  calm  persons  were 
revolted  at  it,  and  that  even  friendship  itself  refused  to  believe  it." 

Thus  Mr.  Attorney  speaks,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  French  public ;  whose  opinions,  of  course,  he  knows.  PeytePs 
statement  is  discredited  even/where;  the  statement  which  he 
had  made  over  the  cold  body  of  his  wife — the  monster !  It  is 
not  enough  simply  to  prove  that  the  man  committed  the  murder, 
but  to  make  the  jury  violently  angry  against  him,  and  cause 
them  to  shudder  in  the  jury-box,  a^  he  exposes  the  horrid  details 
of  the  crime. 

"  Justice,"  goes  on  Mr.  Substitute  (who  answers  for  the  feelings 
of  everybody),  "  disturbed  by  the  jyreoccujyation^  of  public  opinion, 
commenced,  without  delay,  the  most  active  researches.  The  bodies 
of  the  victims  were  submitted  to  tlie  investigations  of  men  of  art ; 
the  wounds  and  projectiles  were  examineil;  the  place  where  the 
event  took  place  explored  with  care.  The  morality  of  the  author 
of  this  frightful  scene  became  the  object  of  rigorous  examination ; 
the  exigeances  of  the  prisoner,  the  forms  affected  by  him,  his  calcu- 
lating silence,  and  his  answers,  coldly  insulting,  were  feeble  obstacles; 
and  justice  at  length  arrived,  by  its  prudence,  and  by  the  discoveries 
it  made,  to  the  most  cruel  point  of  certainty." 

You  see  that  a  man's  demeanour  is  here  made  a  crime  against 
him;   and  that   Mr.    Substitute  wishes  to  consider  him  guilty. 
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because  he  has  actually  the  audacity  to  hold  his  tongue.      Now 
follows  a  touching  description  of  the  domestic,  Louis  Key : — 

"  Louis  Rey,  a  child  of  the  Hospital  at  Lyons,  was  confided,  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  some  honest  country  people,  with  whom  he 
stayed  until  he  entered  the  army.  At  their  house,  and  during  this 
long  period  of  time,  his  conduct,  his  intelligence,  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  manners  were  such,  that  the  family  of  his  guardians  became 
to  him  as  an  adopted  family ;  and  his  departure  caused  them  the 
most  sincere  affliction.  When  Louis  quitted  the  army,  he  returned 
to  his  benefactors,  and  was  received  as  a  son.  They  found  him 
just  afl  they  had  ever  known  liim  "  (I  acknowledge  that  this  pathos 
beats  my  humble  defence  of  Peytel  entirely),  "  except  that  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write ;  and  the  certificates  of  his  commanders 
proved  him  to  be  a  good  and  gallant  soldier. 

"The  necessity  of  creating  some  resources  for  himself  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  friends,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  Monsieur  de 
Montrichard,  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie,  from  whom  he  received 
fresh  testimonials  of  reganl.  Louis,  it  is  tnie,  might  have  a  fond- 
ness for  wine  and  a  passion  for  women  ;  but  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  these  faults  were,  according  to  the  witnesses,  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  his  activity,  his  intelligence,  and  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  service.  In  the  month  of  July  1839, 
Rey  quitted,  voluntarily,  the  service  of  M.  de  Montrichard ;  and 
Peytel,  about  this  period,  meeting  him  at  Lyons,  did  not  hesitate 
to  attach  him  to  his  service.  Whatever  may  be  the  prisoner's 
present  language,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  the  day  of  Louis's  death, 
he  served  Peytel  with  diligence  and  fidelity. 

"More  than  once  his  master  and  mistress  spoke  well  of  him. 
Everybody  who  has  worked,  or  l)een  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Peytel,  has  spoken  in  praise  of  his  character ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  that  these  testimonials  were  general. 

"  On  the  very  night  of  the  1st  of  November,  and  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe,  we  remark  how  Peytel  begins  to  make  in- 
sinuations against  his  servant ;  and  how  artfully,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  sure,  he  disseminates  them  through  the  different  parts 
of  his  narrative.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  these 
charges  have  met  with  a  most  complete  denial.  Thus  we  find  the 
disobedient  servant  who,  at  Pont  d'Ain,  refused  to  carry  the  money- 
chest  to  his  master's  room,  under  the  pretext  that  the  gates  of  the 
inn  were  closed  securely,  occupied  with  tending  the  horses  after  their 
long  journey :  meanwhile  Peytel  was  standing  by,  and  neither  master 
nor  servant  exchanged  a  word,  and  the  witnesses  who  beheld  them 
both  have  borne  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  care  of  the  domestic 
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"  In  like  manner,  we  find  that  the  servant,  who  was  so  remiss 
in  the  morning  as  to  neglect  to  go  to  his  master  for  orders,  was 
ready  for  departure  before  seven  o'clock,  and  had  eagerly  informe<l 
himself  whether  Monsieur  and  Madame  Peytel  were  awake ;  learn- 
ing from  the  maid  of  the  inn,  that  they  had  ordered  nothing  for 
their  breakfast.  This  man,  who  refused  to  carry  with  him  a  cover- 
ing for  the  car,  was,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  take  off  his  own 
cloak,  and  with  it  shelter  articles  of  small  value ;  this  man,  who 
had  been  for  many  days  so  silent  and  gloomy,  gave,  on  the  contrary, 
many  proofs  of  his  gaiety — almost  of  his  indiscretion,  speaking,  at 
all  the  inns,  in  terms  of  praise  of  his  majst^^r  and  mistress.  The 
waiter  at  the  inn  at  Dauphin,  says  he  was  a  tall  yoimg  fellow,  mild 
and  good-natured  ;  *  we  talked  for  some  time  alK)ut  horses,  and  such 
things ;  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  natural,  and  not  preoccupied  at  all.' 
At  Pont  d'Ain,  he  talke<i  of  his  being  a  foundling;  of  the  place 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  an<l  wlicrc  he  had  serve*!;  and  finally, 
at  Rossillon,  an  hour  iKiforc  liis  deiith,  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
the  master  of  the  port,  and  spoke  on  indifferent  subjects. 

"  All  PeyteFs  insinuations  against  his  servant  had  no  other  end 
than  to  show,  in  every  point  of  Rcy's  conduct,  the  l)ehaviour  of 
a  man  who  was  premeditating  attack.  Of  what,  in  fact,  does  he 
accuse  him  ?  Of  wishing  to  n)b  him  of  7500  francs,  and  of  having 
had  recourse  to  assassination  in  order  to  effect  the  robl>ery.  But, 
for  a  premeditated  crime,  consider  what  singidar  improvi<lence  the 
person  showed  who  hjul  detenu ined  on  committing  it;  what  folly 
and  what  weakness  there  is  in  the  execution  of  it. 

"  How  many  insurmountable  obstiiclcs  arc  there  in  the  way  of 
committing  and  profiting  by  crime  1  On  leaving  Bclley,  Louis  Rey, 
according  to  Peytcl's  statement,  knowing  that  his  master  would 
return  with  money,  provided  himself  with  a  holster  jiistol,  which 
Madame  Peytel  had  once  before  pcR-eived  among  his  effects.  In 
Peytcl's  cabinet  there  were  some  lialls ;  four  of  these  were  found  in 
Rey*s  tnmk,  on  the  6th  of  November.  And,  in  order  to  commit 
the  crime,  this  domestic  had  brought  away  with  him  a  pistol,  and 
no  ammunition  ;  for  Peytel  has  informed  us  that  Rey,  an  hour 
before  his  departure  from  Macon,  purchased  six  Ixills  at  a  gim- 
smith's.  To  gain  his  point,  the  assassin  must  immolate  his  victims  ; 
for  this,  he  has  only  one  pistol,  knowing,  perfectly  well,  that  Peytel, 
in  all  his  travels,  had  two  on  his  person  ;  knowing  that,  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  his  shot  might  fail  of  effect ;  and  that,  in  this 
case,  he  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  opponent. 

"  The  execution  of  the  crime  is,  according  to  PeytePs  account, 
still  more  singular.  Louis  does  not  got  off  the  carriage  until  Peytel 
tells  him  to  descend.     He  does  not  think  of  taking  his  master's 
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life  until  he  is  sure  that  the  latter  has  his  eyes  open.  It  is  dark, 
and  the  pair  are  covered  in  one  cloak ;  and  Key  only  fires  at  them 
at  six  paces'  distance :  he  fires  at  hazard,  without  disquieting  him- 
self as  to  the  choice  of  his  victim ;  and  the  soldier,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  undertake  this  double  murder,  has  not  force  nor  courage 
to  consummate  it.  He  flies,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  useless  whip, 
with  a  heavy  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  in  spite  of  the  detonation 
of  two  pistols  at  his  ears,  and  the  rapid  steps  of  an  angry  master 
in  pursuit,  which  ought  to  have  set  him  upon  some  better  means 
of  escape.  And  we  find  this  man,  full  of  youth  and  vigour,  lying 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  road,  falling 
without  a  struggle,  or  resistance,  under  the  blows  of  a  hammer ! 

"  And  suppose  the  murderer  had  succeeded  in  his  criminal  pro- 
jects, what  fruit  could  he  have  drawn  from  themi — Leaving,  on 
the  road,  the  two  bleeding  btxlies ;  obliged  to  lead  two  carriages 
at  a  time,  for  fear  of  discovery ;  not  able  to  return  himself,  after 
all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  speak,  at  every  place  at  which  they 
had  stop|)ed,  of  the  money  which  his  master  was  carrying  with 
him ;  too  pnident  to  api)ear  alone  at  Belley ;  arrested  at  the 
frontier,  by  the  excise  officers,  who  would  present  an  impassable 
barrier  to  him  till  moniinf?, — what  could  he  do,  or  hope  to  do? 
The  examination  of  the  car  has  shown  that  Rey,  at  the  moment  of  the 
crime,  had  neither  liiH»n,  nor  clothes,  nor  effects  of  any  kind.  There 
was  found  in  his  pockets,  when  the  body  was  examined,  no  pass- 
port, nor  certificate ;  one  of  his  pockets  contained  a  ball,  of  large 
calibre,  which  he  had  shown,  in  i)lay,  to  a  girl,  at  the  inn  at  M^on, 
a  little  horn-handled  knife,  a  smiff  Ixjx,  a  little  packet  of  gunpowder, 
and  a  purse,  containing  only  a  halfpenny  and  some  string.  Here 
is  all  the  baggage,  with  which,  after  the  execution  of  his  homicidal 
plan,  Louis  Rey  intende<l  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  country.* 
Beside  these  al)surd  contra<lictions,  there  is  another  remarkable 
fa<!t,  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  it  is  this  : — the  pistol  found 
by  Rey  is  of  antique  form,  and  the  original  owner  of  it  has  been 
found.  He  is  a  curiosity-merchant  at  Lyons;  and,  though  he 
cannot  affirm  that  Peytel  was  the  person  who  bought  this  pistol 
of  him,  he  perfectly  recognises  Peytel  as  having  been  a  frequent 
customer  at  his  shop  ! 

"No,  we  may  fearlessly  affirm  that  Louis  Rey  was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  which  Peytel  lays  to  his  charge.  If,  to  those  who 
knew  him,  his  mild  and  o]>en  disposition,  his  military  career, 
modest  and  without  a  stain,  the  touching  regrets  of  his  employers, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  innocence — the  calm  and  candid  observer, 
who  considers  how  the  crime  was  conceived,  was  executed,  and 

*  This  sentence  is  taken  from  another  part  of  the  "  Acte  d'accusation." 
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what  consequences  would  have  resulted  from  it,  will  likewise  acquit 
him,  and  free  him  of  the  odious  imputation  which  Peytel  endeavouiB 
to  cast  upon  his  memory. 

"  But  justice  has  removed  the  veil,  with  which  an  impious  hand 
endeavoured  to  cover  itself.  Already,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
November,  suspicion  was  awakened  by  the  extraordinary  a^tation 
of  Peytel ;  by  those  excessive  attentions  towards  his  wife,  which 
came  so  late ;  by  that  excessive  and  noisy  grief,  and  by  those  cal- 
culated bursts  of  sorrow,  which  are  such  as  Nature  does  not  exhibit. 
The  criminal,  whom  the  public  conscience  had  fixed  upon  ;  the  man 
whose  frightful  combinations  have  been  laid  bare,  and  whose  false- 
hoods, step  by  step,  have  Ix^en  exposed,  during  the  proceedings 
previous  to  the  trial ;  the  munlerer,  at  whose  hands  a  heart-stricken 
family,  and  society  at  large,  demands  an  account  of  the  blood  of  a 
wife ; — that  murderer  is  Peytel." 

When,  my  dear  Briefless,  you  are  a  judge  (as  I  make  no  doubt 
.you  will  be,  when  you  have  left  off  the  club  all  night,  cigar-smoking 
of  mornings,  and  reading  novels  in  bed),  will  you  ever  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  order  a  fellow-sinner's  head  off  upon  such  evidence 
afi  this  1  Because  a  romantic  Substitut  du  Procureur  du  Roi  chooses 
to  compose  and  recite  a  little  drama,  and  draw  tears  from  juries, 
let  us  hope  that  severe  Rhadamanthine  judges  are  not  to  be  melted 
by  such  trumpery.  One  wants  but  the  description  of  the  characters 
to  render  the  piece  complete,  as  thus  : — 


Pbrsonaqes. 

Sebastien 
Peytel  . 


.} 


Meurtrier 


COSTUHBS. 

Habillement  com- 
plet  de  notaire  perfide  : 
figure  pMe,  barbe  noire, 
cheveux  noirs. 


Louis  Rey 


Soldat  retir^,  bon, 
brave,  franc,  jovial,  ai- 
mant  levin,  les  femmes, 
la  gait^,  scs  maitres 
surtout;  vnu  Fran<^s, 
^  enfin 
Lieutenant  de  gendarmerie. 

>  Femme  et  victime  de  Peytel. 


Costume  ordinaire ; 
il  porte  sur  ses  ^panics 
une  couverture  de 
cheval. 


Wolf     .     . 
Felicite 
d'Alcazar 

Midecins,  Villageois,  Filles  d'Auberge,  Gar^ons  d*Ecurie,  &c.  &c. 

La  sc^ne  se  passe  sur  le  pont  d'Andert,  entre  Md^con  et  Belley. 
n  est  minuit.  La  pluie  toml)e :  les  tonnerres  grondent.  Le  del 
est  convert  de  nuages,  et  sillonnd  d'^lairs. 
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All  these  personages  are  brought  into  play  in  the  Prociireur's 
drama :  the  villagers  come  in  with  tlieir  chorus ;  the  old  lieutenant 
of  gendarmes  with  his  suspicions ;  Key's  frankness  and  gaiety,  the 
romantic  circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  gallantry  and  fidelity,  are 
all  introduced,  in  order  to  form  a  contrast  with  Peytel,  and  to  call 
down  the  jury's  indignation  against  the  latter.  But  are  these 
proofs?  or  anything  like  proofs?  And  the  suspicions,  that  are  to 
serve  instead  of  proofs,  what  are  they  ? 

"  My  servant,  Louis  Hey,  was  very  sombre  and  reserved,"  says 
Peytel ;  "he  refused  to  call  me  in  the  morning,  to  carry  my  money- 
chest  to  my  room,  to  cover  the  open  car  when  it  rained."  The 
Prosecutor  disproves  this  by  stating  that  Rcy  talked  with  the  inn 
maids  and  servants,  asked  if  his  master  was  up,  and  stood  in  the 
inn-yard,  grooming  the  horses,  with  his  master  by  his  side,  neither 
speaking  to  the  other.  Might  he  not  have  talked  to  the  maids,  and 
yet  been  sombre  when  si)eaking  to  his  master  ?  Might  he  not  have 
neglected  to  call  his  master,  and  yet  have  asked  whether  he  was 
awake  ?  Might  he  not  have  said  that  the  inn  gates  were  safe,  out 
of  hearing  of  tlie  ostler  witness?  Mr.  Substitute's  answers  to 
Peytel's  statements  are  no  answer  at  all.  Every  word  Peytel  said 
might  be  tnie,  and  yet  Louis  Rey  might  not  have  committed  the 
murder ;  or  every  word  might  have  been  false,  and  yet  Louis  Rey 
might  have  committed  the  murder. 

"  Then,"  says  Mr.  Substitute,  "  how  many  obstacles  are  there 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime  !     And  these  are — 

"  L  Rey  provided  himself  with  <me  holster  pistol,  to  kill  two 
people,  knowing  well  that  one  of  them  had  always  a  brace  of  pistols 
about  him. 

"  2.  He  does  not  think  of  firing  until  his  master's  eyes  are  open : 
fires  at  six  paces,  not  caring  at  whom  he  fires,  and  then  runs  away. 

"  3.  He  could  not  have  intended  to  kill  his  master,  because  he 
had  no  passport  in  his  pocket,  and  no  clothes;  and  because  he 
must  have  been  detained  at  the  frontier  until  morning;  and  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  to  drive  two  carriages,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion. 

"  4.  And,  a  most  singular  circumstance,  the  very  pistol  which 
was  found  by  his  si<le  had  been  bought  at  the  shop  of  a  man  at 
Lyons,  who  perfectly  recognised  Peytel  as  one  of  his  customers, 
though  he  could  not  say  he  had  sold  that  particular  weapon  to 
Peytel." 

Does  it  follow,  from  this,  that  Louis  Rey  is  not  the  murderer — 
much  more,  that  Peytel  is?    Look  at  argument  No.  1.    Rey  had  no 
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Deed  U>  kill  two  people  :  he  wanted  the  money,  and  not  the  blood. 
Supftosie  he  had  Itill^  Peytel,  woidd  he  not  have  mastered  Madame 
Peytel  easily  f — a  weak  woman,  in  an  excessively  delicate  aituation, 
incapable  of  much  energy  at  the  best  of  times. 

2.  "  He  does  not  fire  till  he  knows  his  master's  eyes  are  open." 
Why,  on  a  stormy  night,  does  a  man  driving  a  carriage  go  to  sleep  t 
Was  Key  to  wiut  until  liis  master  snored  t  "  He  fires  at  six  paces, 
not  caring  whom  he  hits;" — and  might  not  this  happen  tool  The 
night  is  not  so  dark  but  that  he  con  see  his  master,  in  At*  utueU 
jtlace,  driving.  He  fires  and  hits — whom  ?  Madame  Peytel,  who 
had  left  her  place,  and  wat  wrapped  up  imtk  Peytel  in  Am  cloak. 
She  screams  out,  "  Hnsliand,  take  your  piatolB."  Rey  knows 
that  his  master  has  a  bruc«,  thinks  that  ho  has  hit  the  wrong 
person,  and,  as  Peytel  fires  on  him,  runs  away.  Peytel  follows, 
hammer  in  hand  ;  as  he  comes  up  with  the  fugitive,  he  deals  him  a 
blow  on  the  hack  of  the  hea-l,  and  Rey  falls— his  face  to  the  ground. 
Is  there  anything  tmnatural  in  this  story  1 — anytliing  so  monstrously 
unnatural,  that  is,  that  it  might  not  l>c  trite  t 

3,  Tliese  objections  arc  absiinl.  Wliy  need  a  nmn  have  change 
of  linen  1  If  he  had  taken  none  for  tlie  jonmey,  why  should  he 
want  any  for  the  escape  1  Why  need  lie  drive  two  carriages  I — 
He  might  have  driven  both  into  the  river,  and  Mrs.  Peytel  in  one. 
Why  is  ho  to  go  to  the  douane,  and  thinst  Idniself  into  the  very  jaws 
of  danger  1  Are  there  not  a  thousand  ways  for  a  man  to  pass  a 
ftontierl  Do  smugglers,  when  they  have  to  pass  from  one  country 
to  another,  choose  exactly  tliosc  aimts  where  a  police  ia  placed! 

And,  finally,  the  gunxmitli  of  Lyoiin,  wlio  knows  Peytel  quite 
well,  cannot  say  that  he  sulil  the  pistol  to  him ;  that  is,  be  did  not 
sell  the  pistol  to  him;  fur  yiiii  hiivn  only  one  man's  word,  in  this 
case  (Peytel's),  to  the  (imtrarj-;  and  tlie  testimony,  as  far  aa  it 
goes,  is  in  his  favour.  I  kiv,  my  hid,  and  ^.'entlcmen  of  tlie  jury, 
that  these  objuetions  of  my  learned  friend,  wlio  is  engaged  for  the 
Crown,  are  nUiiml,  frivolouK,  mniiritrous ;  that  to  fus/>€ct  sway  the 
life  of  a  man  upon  such  siip|XMitiana  as  these  is  wicked,  iUegal,  and 
i:dtuman  ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  Louis  Rey,  if  he  wanted  to  com- 
mit tlie  crime — -if  he  wanted  to  possess  himself  of  a  large  sum  of 
i:)oncy — cliose  the  best  time  and  spot  for  so  doing;  and,  no  doubt, 
woidd  have  sucocede<l,  if  Fate  ha<l  not,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Closed  Mailame  Peytel  to  lake  Her  kustmnd^t  place,  and  receive  the 
kill  intended  for  him  in  her  own  heail. 

But  whether  these  suspicions  arc  absurd  or  not,  hit  or  miss,  it 
is  the  fwlvocat«'s  duty,  as  it  appears,  to  urge  them.  He  wante  to 
make  as  unfavourable  an  impression  as  possible  with  regard  to 
Peytel's  character;  he,  therefore,  must,  for  contrast's  sake,  give  all 
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sorts  of  praise  to  his  victim,  and  awaken  every  sympathy  in  the 
poor  fellow's  £Eivour.  Having  done  this,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
liaving  exaggerated  every  circumstance  that  can  be  unfavourable  to 
Peytel,  and  given  his  own  tale  in  the  Iwildest  manner  possible — 
having  declared  that  Peytel  is  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  servant, 
the  Crown  now  proceeds  to  back  tliis  assertion,  by  showing  what 
interested  motives  he  had,  and  by  relating,  after  its  own  feishion, 
the  circumstances  of  his  marriage. 

They  may  be  told  briefly  here.  Peytel  was  of  a  good  family,  of 
Milcon,  and  entitled,  at  his  mother's  death,  to  a  considerable  pro- 
jierty.  He  had  been  educate<l  as  a  notary,  and  had  lately  purchased 
a  business,  in  that  line,  in  Belley,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money;  part  of  the  sum,  15,000  francs,  for  which  he  had 
given  bills,  was  still  due. 

Near  Belley,  Peytel  first  met  Fdlicit^  Alcazar,  who  was  residing 
with  her  V>rother-in-law,  Monsieur  de  Montrichard ;  and,  knowing 
tliat  the  young  lady's  fortune  was  considerable,  he  made  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  the  brother-in-law,  who  thought  the  match  advantageous, 
and  communicated  on  the  subject  with  Felicity's  mother,  Mmkme 
Alcazar,  at  Paris.  After  a  time  Peytel  went  to  Paris,  to  press  his 
suit,  and  was  accepted.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  affecrtation 
of  love  on  his  side ;  and  some  little  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  who  yielded,  however,  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  and  was 
married.  The  parties  began  to  quarrel  on  the  very  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  continued  their  disputes  almost  to  the  close  of  the 
unhapi)y  connection.  Fdlicit^  was  half  blind,  passionate,  sarcastic, 
clumsy  in  her  person  and  manners,  and  ill  educatwl ;  Peytel,  a  man 
of  ct»nsidenible  intellect  and  pretensions,  who  had  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris,  where  he  had  mingled  with  good  literary  society. 
The  lady  was,  in  fact,  as  disagreeable  a  x>erson  as  could  well  be,  and 
the  evidence  describea  some  scenes  which  took  place  between  her 
and  her  husband,  showing  how  deeply  she  must  have  mortified  and 
enraged  him. 

A  charge  very  clearly  made  out  against  Peytel,  is  that  of  dis- 
honesty :  he  procured  from  the  notary  of  whom  he  bought  his  place 
an  acquittance  in  full,  whereas  there  were  15,000  francs  owing,  as 
we  have  seen.  He  also,  in  the  contract  of  marriage,  which  was  to 
have  resembled,  in  all  respects,  that  between  Monsieur  Broussais 
and  another  Demoiselle  Alcazar,  caused  an  alteration  to  be  made  in 
his  favour,  which  gave  him  cxjmmand  over  his  wife's  funde<l  pro- 
perty, without  furnishing  the  guarantees  by  which  the  other  son-in- 
law  was  bound.  And,  almost  imme<liately  after  his  marriage,  Peytel 
sold  out  of  the  fimds  a  sum  of  50,000  fhmcs,  that  belonged  to  his 
wife,  and  used  it  for  his  own  purposes. 
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night,  with  two  balls  in  her  head,  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  her 
carriage,  by  the  side  of  a  peasant. 

"  What  other  than  Sebastian  Peytel  could  have  committed  this 
murder? — whom  could  it  profit? — who  but  himself  had  an  odious 
chain  to  break,  and  an  inheritance  to  receive  ?  Why  speak  of  the 
servant's  projected  robbery?  The  pistols  foimd  by  the  side  of 
Loius's  body,  the  balls  bought  by  him  at  M^on,  and  those  dis- 
covere<l  at  Belley  among  his  effects,  were  only  the  result  of  a 
I^erfidious  combination.  The  pistol,  indeed,  which  was  found  on 
the  hill  of  Darde,  on  tlie  night  of  the  Ist  of  November,  could  only 
have  l)elongcd  to  Peytel,  and  must  have  been  thrown  by  him,  near 
the  body  of  his  domestic,  with  the  paper  which  had  before  en- 
veloi)e<l  it.  Who  had  seen  this  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Louis? 
Among  all  the  gcndannes,  workwomen,  domestics,  employed  by 
Peytel  and  his  brother-in-law,  is  there  one  single  witness  who  had 
setm  this  weapon  in  Louis's  possession?  It  is  true  that  Madame 
Peytel  did,  on  one  occasion,  speak  to  M.  de  Montrichard  of  a 
pistol,  which  had  nothing  to  do,  however,  with  that  found  near 
Louis  Rey." 

Is  this  justice,  or  good  reason?  Just  reverse  the  argument, 
and  apply  it  to  Rey.  "  Wlio  but  Rey  could  have  committed  this 
murder?— who  but  Rey  had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  seize  ui)on? — 
a  pistol  is  found  by  his  side,  balls  and  pr>wder  in  liis  pocket,  other 
l)all8  in  his  tninks  at  home.  The  pistol  found  near  his  bo<ly 
could  not,  indeed,  have  belonged  to  Peytel :  did  any  man  ever  see 
it  in  his  possession?  The  very  gimsmith  who  sold  it,  and  who 
knew  Peytel,  would  he  not  have  known  that  he  had  sold  him  this 
pistol  ?  At  his  own  house,  Peytel  has  a  collection  of  weapons  of 
all  kinds;  every Ixxly  has  seen  them — a  man  who  makes  such 
(collections  is  anxious  to  display  them.  Did  any  one  ever  see  this 
weajKm? — Not  one.  And  Madame  Peytel  did,  in  her  lifetime, 
remark  a  pistol  in  the  valet's  possession.  She  was  short-sighted, 
an<l  could  not  particularise  what  kind  of  pistol  it  was ;  but  she 
spoke  of  it  to  her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law."  This  is  not 
sjitisfacrtory,  if  you  please ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  the 
other  set  of  suppositions.  It  is  the  very  chain  of  argument  which 
would  have  been  brought  against  Louis  Rey  by  this  very  same 
compiler  of  the  act  of  accusation,  had  Rey  survived,  instead  of 
Peytel,  and  had  he,  as  most  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the 
case,  been  tried  for  the  murder. 

This  argument  was  shortly  put  by  PeyteFs  counsel : — "  If 
Peytel  had  been  hilled  by  Rey  in  the  struggle^  would  you  not  have 
found  Rey  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  master  and  mistress  1^^ 

IS  p 
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It  is  such  a  dreadful  dilemma,  that  I  wonder  how  judges  and 
lawyers  could  have  dared  to  persecute  Peytel  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  did. 

After  the  act  of  accusation,  which  lays  down  all  the  suppositions 
against  Peytel  as  facts,  which  will  not  admit  the  truth  of  one  of 
the  prisoner  8  allegations  in  his  own  defence,  comes  the  trial.  The 
Judge  is  quite  as  impartial  as  the  preparer  of  the  indictment,  as 
will  be  seen  by  tlie  follo^ving  specimens  of  his  interrogatories : — 

"./?i/ff7tf.  The  act  of  accusation  finds  in  your  statemetat  contra- 
dictions, impn>habilities,  impossibilities.  Thus  your  domestic,  who 
^ad  detonnined  to  assassinate  you,  in  order  to  rob  you,  and  who 
must  hav€  calculated  uj>o7i  the  consequence  of  a  failure,  ha<i  neither 
passport  nor  money  upon  him.  This  is  very  unlikely ;  because  he 
could  not  have  gone  far  with  only  a  single  halfpenny,  which  was  all 
he  had. 

Prisoner,  My  servant  was  known,  and  often  passed  the  frontier 
without  a  passpi>rt 

Jiuhje.  Your  domestic  had  to  assassin^tte  ttro  jiersons,  and  had 
no  weaiK>n  but  a  sinsjlc  pistol.  He  had  no  dagger ;  and  the  only 
thing  found  on  him  was  a  knife. 

Prisfmer.  In  the  car  there  were  several  turner's  implements, 
which  he  miirht  liavc  uso<l. 

Judiie.  But  he  liatl  not  those  arms  upon  him,  because  you 
pursued  him  immediately.  He  had,  acconling  to  you,  only  this  old 
pistol. 

Prisoui'r.   I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Judfje.  Your  domestic,  instead  of  flying  into  woods,  which  skirt 
the  nx'ifi,  nin  straiglit  forwani  on  the  road  itself:  this,  again^  is 
f*rrf/  unlikrh/. 

Prisoner.  This  is  a  conjecture  I  could  answer  by  another  con- 
jcvtnre  :  I  c;m  imly  rojison  on  the  fact^ 

Jud'jr.  How  far  tlitl  you  pursue  him  ? 

Prisf^ner.   I  <lon't  know  exaetlv. 

Jud'jr.  You  siiifi  "  two  hundred  pacesw" 

No  answer  fn>m  the  prisoner. 

Jutitff,  YiMir  ilomestic  was  young,  active,  robust,  and  tall.  He 
was  ahead  of  you.  You  wen?  in  a  carriage,  fh>m  which  you  had 
to  iK»:*o<Mul :  you  h:vl  to  take  your  pistols  ftx>m  a  cushion,  and  them 
your  hammer ; — how  are  we  to  believe  that  you  could  have  caught 
him,  if  he  ran  ?     It  is  imfxxisiUe, 

Prisoner.  I  can't  explain  it :  I  think  that  Rev  had  some  defect 
in  one  Icii.     I,  for  my  |xirt.  nm  tolenibly  fiwit 

Jud'je.  At  what  tlistauce  fn>m  him  did  you  fire  your  first  shot  ? 
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Prisoner,  I  can't  tell. 

Judge.  Perhaps  he  was  not  running  when  you  fired. 

Prisoner,  I  saw  him  running. 

Judge,  In  what  position  was  your  wife  ? 

Prisoner,  She  was  leaning  on  my  left  arm,  and  the  man  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  carriage. 

Judge,  The  shot  must  have  been  fired  a  bout  portant^  because 
it  burned  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  entirely.  The  assassin  must  have 
passed  his  pistol  across  your  breast. 

Prisoner,  The  shot  was  not  fired  so  close ;  I  am  convinced  of 
it :  professional  gentlemen  will  prove  it. 

Judge,  That  is  what  you  pretend^  because  you  understand 
perfectly  the  consequences  of  admitting  the  fact.  Your  wife  was 
hit  with  two  balls — one  striking  downwards,  to  the  right,  by  the 
nose,  the  other  going  horizontally  through  the  cheek,  to  the  left. 

Prisoner,  The  contrary  will  be  shown  by  the  witnesses  called 
for  the  purpose. 

Judge.  It  is  a  very  unlucky  combination  for  you  that  these 
balls,  which  went,  you  say,  from  the  same  pistol,  should  have  taken 
two  different  directions. 

Prisoner,  I  can't  dispute  about  the  various  combinations  of 
fire-arrns — professional  persons  will  be  heard. 

Judge.  According  to  your  statement,  your  wife  said  to  you, 
"  My  poor  husband,  take  your  pistols." 

Prisoner.  Slie  did. 

Judge.  In  a  manner  quite  distinct. 

Prisoner.  Yes. 

Judge,  So  distinct  that  you  did  not  fancy  she  was  hit  1 

Prisoner,  Yes ;  that  is  the  fact. 

Jmif/e.  I/ere,  again,  is  an  imjtossihility  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
precise  than  the  de(!laratiou  of  the  medical  men.  They  affirm  that 
your  wife  could  not  have  sjM)kcu — their  report  is  unanimois. 

Prisoner.  I  can  only  oppose  to  it  quite  contrary  opinions  from 
pnjfcssional  men,  also  :  you  must  hear  them. 

Judge,  What  did  your  wife  do  next  ? 

Judge.  You  deny  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  (they  related 
to  Peytel's  demeanour  and  b<'havi()ur,  which  the  judge  wishes  to 
show  were  verj' unusual ; — and  what  if  they  were?).  Here,  how- 
ever, are  some  mute  witnosseis,  whose  testimony  you  will  not 
|)orhaps  refuse.  Nciir  Louis  Key  s  Ixnly  was  found  a  horse-cloth,  a 
j»istol,  and  a  whip.  .  .  .  Your  domestic  mu.st  have  had  this  doth 
upon  him  when  he  went  to  assassinate  you  :  it  was  wet  and  heavy. 
An  assassin  disencumbers  liimself  of  anything  that  is  likely  to 
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impede  him,  especially  wlien  he  is  going  to  struggle  with  a  man  as 
young  as  liimself. 

Prisoner.  My  servant  had,  I  believe,  this  covering  on  his  body ; 
it  might  be  useful  to  him  to  keep  the  priming  of  his  pistol  dry. 

The  President  caused  the  cloth  to  be  opened,  and  showed  that 
there  was  no  hook,  or  tie,  by  which  it  could  be  held  together ;  and 
that  Key  must  have  held  it  with  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other,  his 
whip,  and  the  pistol  with  which  he  intended  to  commit  the  crime ; 
which  was  impossible. 

Prisoner.  These  are  only  conjectures." 

And  what  conjectures,  my  God !  upon  which  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man.  Jeffreys,  or  Fouquier  Tinville,  could  scarcely  have 
dared  to  make  such.  Such  prejudice,  such  bitter  persecution,  such 
priming  of  the  jury,  such  monstrous  assumptions  and  unreason — 
fancy  them  coming  from  an  impartial  judge !  The  man  is  worse 
than  the  public  accuser. 

"  Key,"  says  the  Judge,  "  could  not  have  committed  the  murder, 
because  he  haxi  no  money  in  his  pocket,  to  fly,  in  case  of  failure** 
And  what  is  the  precise  sum  that  his  lordship  thinks  necessary  for 
a  gentleman  to  have,  before  he  makes  such  an  attempt?  Are  the 
men  who  murder  for  money  usually  in  possession  of  a  certain  inde- 
pendence before  they  begin?  How  much  money  was  Rey, — a  servant, 
who  loved  wine  and  women,  had  been  stopping  at  a  score  of  inns  on 
the  road,  and  had,  probably,  an  annual  income  of  four  hundred 
francs, — how  much  money  was  Rey  likely  to  have? 

"  Your  senuint  had  to  assassinate  two  persons.**  This  I  have 
mentioned  before.  Why  had  he  to  assassinate  two  persons,*  when 
one  was  enough  ?  If  he  had  killed  Peytel,  could  he  not  have  seized 
and  gagged  his  wife  immediately  ? 

"  Your  domestic  ran  straight  forward,  instead  of  taking  to  the 
woods,  by  the  side  of  the  road :  this  is  very  unlikely.**  How  does 
his  worship  know  ?  Can  any  judge,  however  enlightened,  tell  the 
exact  road  that  a  man  will  take,  who  has  just  missed  a  coup  of 
murder,  and  is  pursued  by  a  man  who  is  firing  pistols  at  him? 
And  has  a  judge  a  right  to  instruct  a  jury  in  this  way,  as  to  what 
they  shall,  or  shall  not,  believe  ? 

"You  have  to  run  after  an  active  man,  who  has  the  start  of 
you ;  to  jump  out  of  a  carriage ;  to  take  your  pistols ;  and  then, 
your  hammer.     This  is  impossible.**     By  heavens !   does  it   not 

*  M.  Balzac's  theory  of  the  case  is,  that  Rey  bad  intrigued  with  Meulame 
Peytel ;  having  known  her  previous  to  her  marriage,  when  she  was  staging  in 
the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Monsieur  de  Montrichard,  where  Rey  had 
been  a  servant. 
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make  a  man's  blocxl  boil,  to  read  such  blundering  blood-set'kin't 
sophistrj'  ]  This  man,  when  it  suits  him,  shows  that  Rey  would  be 
slow  in  his  motions ;  and,  when  it  suits  him,  tleclares  that  Rey 
ought  to  be  quick ;  declares,  ex  caf/ieclrd,  what  jmiw  Rey  should  go, 
and  what  direction  he  should  take;  shows,  in  a  breath,  that  he 
must  have  nm  faster  tlian  Peytel ;  and  then,  that  he  could  not  run 
fest,  because  the  cloak  clogged  him  ;  settles  how  he  is  to  be  dressed 
when  he  ccmimits  a  murder,  and  what  money  he  is  to  have  in  his 
p<Kket ;  gives  these  impossible  suppositions  to  the  jury,  and  tells 
them  that  the  previous  statements  are  impossible ;  and,  finally, 
informs  them  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  Rey  must  have  stood 
holding  his  horse-<?loth  in  one  hand,  his  whip  and  pistol  in  the  other, 
when  he  made  the  suppose<l  attempt  at  munler.  Now,  what  is  the 
size  of  a  horse-<*loth  ?  Is  it  as  big  as  a  pocket-handkerchief?  Is 
there  no  possibility  that  it  might  hang  over  one  shoulder :  that  the 
whip  should  he  hold  under  that  very  arm  ?  Did  you  never  see  a 
carter  so  carry  it,  his  hands  in  his  potrkets  all  the  while  ?  Is  it 
monstrous,  abhorrent  to  nature,  that  a  man  should  firc  a  pistol  fn>m 
under  a  cloak  on  a  rainy  day  I — that  he  should,  after  firing  the  shot, 
be  frightened,  and  run  ;  run  straight  before  him,  with  the  cloak  on 
his  shoulders,  and  the  wcaiion  in  his  hand?  Peytel's  story  is 
possible,  and  very  iK)S8ible ;  it  is  almost  proUible.  Allow  that  Rey 
had  thcrloth  on,  and  you  allow  that  he  must  have  been  clogged  in 
his  motions  ;  that  Peytel  may  have  come  up  with  him — felled  him 
with  a  blow  of  the  hammer ;  the  doi'tors  siiy  that  he  would  have  so 
fallen  by  one  blow — he  would  have  fallen  on  his  face,  as  he  was 
found  :  the  paper  might  have  been  thnist  into  his  breast,  and 
tumblcil  out  as  he  fell.  Circumstances  far  more  im|>ossible  have 
occurre<l  ere  this ;  and  men  have  l)een  hanged  for  them ;  who  were 
as  innixent  of  the  crime  hud  to  their  charge  as  the  judge  on  the 
l)ench  who  convicted  them. 

In  like  manner,  Peytel  may  not  have  committed  the  crime 
charge<l  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Ju<lge,  with  his  arguments  as  to  possibili- 
ti(»s  and  inifM>ssibilities,  -  Mr.  Public  Prosecutor,  with  his  romantic 
narrative  an<l  inflanunatory  harangues  to  the  jury, — may  have 
use<l  all  these  powers  to  bring  to  death  an  innocent  man.  From 
the  animus  with  which  the  nu>e  had  been  conducted  from  beginning 
to  end,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  result  Here  it  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  provincial  pai)er  : — 

"  BouRO :  28M  October  1839. 

"The  condemned  Peytel  has  just  undergone  his  punishment, 
which  took  phxca  four  days  before  the  anniversary  of  his  crime. 
The  terrible  drama  of  the  bridge  of  Andert,  which  cost  the  life  of 
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two  persons,  has  just  terminate<l  on  the  scaffol<L  Mid-day  had  just 
sounded  on  the  clock  of  the  Pakis :  the  same  clock  tolled  midnight 
when,  on  the  30th  of  August,  his  sentence  was  pronounced. 

^*  Since  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  in  Cassation,  on  which  his 
principal  hopes  were  founded,  Peytel  spoke  little  of  his  petition 
to  the  King.  The  notion  of  transportation  was  that  which  he 
seemed  to  cherish  most.  However,  he  made  several  inquiries  from 
the  gaoler  of  the  prison,  when  he  saw  him  at  meal-times,  with 
regard  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  usual  hour,  and  other  details 
on  the  suhject.  From  that  period,  the  words  *  Champ  de  Foire ' 
(the  &ir-field,  where  the  execution  was  to  be  held)  were  frequently 
used  by  him  in  conversation. 

"Yestenlay,  the  idea  that  the  time  had  arrived  seemed  to  be 
more  strongly  than  ever  impressed  upon  him ;  especially  after  the 
departure  of  the  cur^  who  latterly  has  been  with  him  every  day. 
The  documents  connected  with  the  trial  had  arrived  in  the  morning. 
He  was  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  but  sought  to  discover  frt)m 
his  guardians  what  they  tried  to  hide  from  him;  and  to  find  out 
whether  his  petition  was  rejected,  and  when  he  was  to  die. 

"Yesterday,  also,  he  had  written  to  demand  the  presence  of 
his  counsel,  M.  Margerand,  in  order  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
versation with  him,  and  regiUate  his  affairs,  before  he  ;  he 

did  not  write  down  the  word,  but  left  in  its  place  a  few  points 
of  the  pen. 

"  In  the  evening,  whilst  he  was  at  supper,  he  begged  earnestly 
to  be  allowed  a  little  wax-candle,  to  finish  what  he  was  writing: 
otherwise,  he  said.  Time  might  /ail.  This  was  a  new  indirect 
manner  of  repeating  his  ordinary  question.  As  light,  up  to  that 
evening,  had  been  refused  him,  it  was  thought  best  to  deny  him 
in  this,  as  in  former  instances ;  otherwise  his  suspicions  might 
have  been  confirmed.     The  keeper  refused  his  demand. 

"  This  morning,  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Greflier  of  the 
Assize  Court,  in  fulfilment  of  the  painfril  duty  which  the  law 
imposes  upon  him,  came  to  the  prison,  in  company  with  the  ciir^ 
of  Bourg,  and  announced  to  the  convict  that  his  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  that  he  had  only  three  hoiu^  to  live.  He  received  this 
fatal  news  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness,  and  showed  himself  to  be 
no  more  affected  than  he  had  been  on  the  trial.  *  I  am  ready ;  but 
I  wish  they  had  given  me  four-and-twenty  hours*  notice,* — were 
all  the  words  he  used. 

**The  Grcffier  now  retired,  leaving  Peytel  alone  with  the 
cur^,  who  did  not  thenceforth  quit  him.  Peytel  breakflEisted  at 
ten  o'clock. 

"At  eleven,  a  picquet  of  mounted  gendaimerie  and  infimtry 
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took  their  station  upon  the  place  before  the  prison,  where  a  great 
concourse  of  people  had  already  assembled.  An  open  car  was 
at  the  door.  Before  he  went  out,  Peytel  asked  the  gaoler  for  a 
looking-glass;  and  having  examined  his  face  for  a  moment,  daid, 
'  At  least,  the  inhabitants  of  Bourg  will  see  that  I  have  not  grown 
thin.' 

"As  twelve  o'clock  sounded,  the  prison  gates  opened,  an  ai<le 
appeared,  followed  by  Peytel,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  cur^. 
PeyteFs  face  was  pale,  he  had  a  long  black  beard,  a  blue  cap  on 
his  heml,  and  his  greatcoat  flung  over  his  shoulders,  and  buttoned 
at  the  neck. 

"  He  looked  about  at  the  place  and  the  crowd ;  he  asked  if  the 

carriage  would  go  at  a  trot ;  and  on  being  told  that  that  would  be 

difficult,  he  said  he  would  prefer  walking,  and  afiked  what  the  road 

.  was.     He  immediately  set  out,  walking  at  a  firm  and  rapid  pace. 

He  was  not  bound  at  all. 

"An  immense  crowd  of  people  encumbered  the  two  streets 
through  which  he  hafl  to  pass  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  cast 
his  eyes  alternately  upon  them  and  upon  the  guillotine,  which  was 
before  him. 

"  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  Peytel  embraced  the  cur^, 
and  bade  him  adieu.  He  then  embraced  him  again ;  perhaps,  for 
his  mother  and  sister.  He  then  mounted  the  steps  rapidly,  and 
gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  exe(!utioner,  who  removed  liis 
coat  and  cap.  He  asked  how  he  was  to  place  himself,  and,  on  a 
sign  being  made,  he  flung  himself  briskly  on  the  plank,  and  stretched 
his  neck.     In  another  moment  he  was  no  more. 

"The  crowd,  which  had  l)een  quite  silent,  retired,  profoundly 
moved  by  the  sight  it  had  witnessed.  As  at  all  executions,  there 
was  a  very  great  number  of  women  present. 

"  Under  the  scaffold  there  had  been,  ever  since  the  morning,  a 
coffin.  The  family  had  askofl  for  his  remains,  and  had  them  im- 
mediately buried,  privately :  and  thus  the  unfortunate  man's  head 
escaped  the  moilellers  in  wax,  several  of  whom  had  arrived  to  take 
an  impression  of  it." 

Down  goes  the  axe ;  the  poor  wretch's  head  rolls  gasping  into 
the  basket ;  the  spectators  go  home,  pondering ;  and  Mr.  Execu- 
tioner and  his  aides,  have,  in  half-an-hour,  removed  all  traces  of 
the  august  sacrifice,  and  of  the  altar  on  which  it  had  been  per- 
formed. Say,  Mr.  Briefless,  do  you  think  that  any  single  person, 
meditating  murder,  would  be  deterred  therefrom  by  beholding  this 
— nay,  a  thousand  more  executions  1  It  is  not  for  moral  improve- 
ment, as  I  take  it,  nor  for  opportunity  to  make  appropriate  remarks 
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upon  the  punishment  of  crime,  that  people  make  a  holiday  of  a 
killing-day,  and  leave  tlieir  homes  and  occupations  to  flock  and 
witness  the  cutting  off  of  a  head.  Do  we  crowd  to  see  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  in  the  new  tragedy,  or  Mademoiselle  Elssler  in  her  last  new 
ballet  and  flesh-coloured  stockiunet  pantaloons,  out  of  a  pure  love 
of  abstract  poetry  and  beauty ;  or  from  a  strong  notion  that  we 
shall  be  excited,  in  different  ways,  by  the  actor  and  the  dancer? 
And  so,  as  we  go  to  have  a  meal  of  fictitious  terror  at  tlie  tragedy, 
of  something  more  questionable  in  the  ballet,-  we  go  for  a  glut  of 
blood  to  the  execution.  The  lust  is  in  every  man's  nature,  more 
or  less.  Did  you  ever  witness  a  wrestling  or  boxing  match  ?  The 
first  clatter  of  the  kick  on  the  shins,  or  the  first  drawing  of  blood, 
makes  the  stninger  sliudder  a  little ;  but  soon  the  blciod  is  his  chief 
enjoyment,  and  he  thirsts  for  it  with  a  fierce  delight.  It  is  a  fine 
grim  pleasure  that  we  have  in  seeing  a  man  killed ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  orgiuis  of  destructivencss  must  begin  to  throb  and 
swell  as  we  witness  the  delightful  savage  spe<*tacle. 

Three  or  four  years  ba(?k,  when  Fieschi  and  Lacenaire  were 
executed,  I  made  attempts  to  see  the  execution  of  both ;  but  was 
disappointed  in  both  cjises.  In  the  first  instance,  the  day  for 
Fieschi's  death  was,  purp<j6ely,  kept  secret;  and  he  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  executed  at  some  remote  quarter  of  the  town. 
But  it  would  have  done  a  philanthr«)pist  good  to  witness  the  scene 
which  we  saw  on  the  morning  when  his  execution  did  not  take 
place. 

It  wiis  caniival  time,  an<l  the  rumour  had  pretty  generally  been 
carried  abroa<l  that  he  was  to  die  on  that  morning.  A  friend,  who 
accompanied  me,  c^rne  many  mil(«,  thrc»ugh  the  mud  and  dark,  in 
order  to  be  in  at  tlic  deiith.  We  set  out  before  light,  floundering 
through  the  ihuddy  Champs  Elysdes;  where,  besides,  were  many 
other  persons  floundering,  an»l  all  bent  upon  the  same  errand.  We 
passed  ])y  the  C(mc43rt  of  Musard,  then  hehl  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord; 
and  round  this,  in  the  wet,  a  number  of  coaches  were  collected. 
The  ball  was  just  up,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  in  hideous  ma«quenule, 
drunk,  tired,  dirty,  dressed  in  horrible  old  frippery,  and  daube<l 
with  filthy  rouge,  were  trooping  out  of  the  phire  :  tipsy  women  and 
men,  shrieking,  jabbering,  gesticulating,  as  the  French  will  do; 
parties  swaggering,  staggering  forwards,  ann  in  arm,  reehng  to  and 
fro  across  the  street,  and  yelling  songs  in  chorus :  hundreds  of 
these  were  bound  for  the  show,  and  we  thought  ourselves  lucky  in 
finding  a  vehicle  to  the  exc<nition  place,  at  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer. 
As  we  cn>ssed  the  river  and  entered  the  Enfer  Street,  crowds  of 
students,  bhtck  workmen,  and  more  dnmken  de\il8  firora  more 
carnival  balls,  were  filling  it ;  and  on  the  grand  place  there  were 
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thousands  of  these  assembled,  looking  out  for  Fieschi  and  his 
cortege.  We  waited  and  waited ;  but  alas !  no  fun  for  us  that 
morning:  no  throat-cutting;  no  august  spectacle  of  satisfied 
justice ;  and  tlie  eager  spectators  were  obligetl  to  retuni,  disa])- 
point^l  of  their  expe(;t€d  breakfast  of  blood.  It  would  have  been 
a  fine  scene,  that  execution,  coidd  it  but  have  taken  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  mad  mountelwnks  and  tipsy  strumpets  who  had  flcx'ked 
so  far  to  witness  it,  wishing  to  wind  up  the  delights  of  their  caniival 
by  a  honne-hmiche  of  a  munler. 

The  other  atU*nipt  wjis  equally  unfortunate.  We  arrived  too 
late  on  the  groiuid  to  be  present  at  tlie  execution  of  Lacenaire  and 
his  co-mate  in  nuirder,  Avril.  But  as  we  came  to  the  ground  (a 
gloomy  round  space,  within  the  barrier — three  roads  lead  to  it; 
and,  outHide,  you  see  the  winc-sliops  and  rt^stiiuratcurs  of  the  barrier 
hxiking  gay  and  inviting) — fis  we  came  to  the  ground,  we  only  found, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  a  little  \km)\  of  ice,  just  partially  tingwl  with  red. 
Two  or  three  idle  street-lM)y8  were  danciug  and  stamping  about  this 
pool ;  and  when  I  a-sked  one  of  them  whether  the  execution  had 
taken  phice,  he  began  dancing  more  madly  than  ever,  an<l  shrieked 
out  with  a  loud  fantixstical  the^atrical  voice,  *'  Venez  tons,  Messieurs 
et  Dames,  voyez  ici  le  sang  du  monstrc  Latjenaire,  et  de  son  com- 
pagnon  le  traitre  Avril,"  or  wtjrds  to  that  effect ;  and  straightway 
all  the  other  gamins  screamed  out  the  words  in  chorus,  and  took 
hamls  and  dancwl  round  the  little  puddle. 

0  august  Ju8ti<'e,  your  meal  was  followed  by  a  pretty  appro- 
priate \;^AVG !  Was  any  man,  who  saw  the  show,  deterred,  or 
frightened,  or  monilise<l  in  any  way  1  He  had  gratified  his  api>etite 
for  bl(KHl,  and  this  was  all.  There  is  something  singidarly  pleasing, 
iMith  in  the  aums(;ment  of  execnition-seeing,  and  in  the  results.  You 
are  not  only  delightfidly  excite<l  at  the  time,  but  most  pleasingly 
relaxwl  aft<,'rwards ;  the  mind,  which  has  been  wound  up  i)ainfully 
until  now,  K'comes  quite  complacent  and  easy.  There  is  something 
agreeable  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  as  the  philosopher  Inis  told 
us.  Remark  what  a  g(K)d  breakfast  you  eat  after  an  execution ; 
how  plciUiuuit  it  is  to  cut  jokes  after  it,  and  upon  it.  This  merry 
pleasant  ukkxI  is  brought  on  by  the  blood  tonic. 

But,  fur  Goal's  siike,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  this,  let  us  do  so  in 
mo<leration  ;  and  let  us,  at  least,  l)e  sure  of  a  man's  guilt  before  we 
munler  him.  To  kill  him,  even  with  the  full  assurance  that  he  is 
guilty,  is  hazanhms  enough.  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  do  so?  — 
you,  who  cry  out  agjunst  suicides  as  impious  and  contrary  to 
Christian  law  ?  What  use  is  there  in  killing  him  ]  You  deter  no 
one  else  from  committing  the  crime  by  so  doing :  you  give  us,  to  be 
sure,  half-an-hour's  ])leasant  entertainment ;  but  it  is  a  great  question 
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whether  we  derive  inuch  moral  profit  from  tlie  sight.  If  you  want 
to  keep  a  munlerer  from  frirther  inroads  upon  society,  are  there  not 
plenty  of  hulks  and  prisons,  God  wot;  trea<imills,  galleys,  and 
houses  of  correction  ?  Above  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Sebastian  Peytel 
and  his  family,  there  have  Ixicn  two  deaths  already :  was  a  thinl 
death  absolutely  necessary?  and,  taking  the  fallibility  of  judges 
and  lawyers  into  his  heart,  and  remembering  the  thousand  instances 
of  unmerited  punishment  that  have  been  suffered,  ujwn  similar  and 
stronger  evidence  before,  can  any  man  declare,  positively  and  upon 
his  oath,  that  Peytel  was  guilty,  and  that  this  was  not  the  third 
murder  in  tfie  family  ? 


FRENCH  DRAMAS  AND  MELODRAMAS 


THERE  are  three  kinds  of  drama  in  France,  which  you  may 
subdivide  as  much  as  you  please. 
There  is  the  old  classical  drama,  well-nigh  dead,  and  full 
time  too :  old  tragedies,  in  which  half-ar<lozen  characters  appear,  and 
spout  sonorous  Alexandrines  for  half-a-dozen  hours.  The  fair  Ea(;hel 
has  been  trying  to  revive  this  genre,  and  to  untorab  Eacine ;  but 
be  not  alarmed,  Eacine  will  never  come  to  life  again,  and  cause 
audiences  to  weep  as  of  yore.  Madame  Eachel  can  only  galvanise 
the  corpse,  not  revivify  it.  Ancient  French  tragedy,  red-heeled, 
latched,  and  be-periwigged,  lies  in  the  grave;  and  it  is  only  the 
ghost  of  it  that  we  see,  which  the  fair  Jewess  has  raised.  There 
are  classical  comedies  in  verse,  too,  wherein  the  knavish  valets, 
rakish  heroes,  stolid  old  guardians,  and  smart  free-spoken  serving- 
women,  dis<!our8e  in  Alexandrines  as  loud  as  the  Horaces  or  the  Cid. 
An  Englishman  will  'seldom  reconcile  himself  to  the  rotdement  of  the 
verses,  and  the  painful  recurrence  of  the  rhymes ;  for  my  part,  I  had 
rather  go  to  Madame  Saqui's,  or  see  Deburau  dancing  on  a  rope:  his 
lines  are  quite  as  natiutil  and  poetical. 

Then  there  is  the  comedy  of  the  day,  of  which  Monsieur  Scribe 
is  the  father.  Good  heavens  !  with  what  a  number  of  gay  colonels, 
smart  widows,  and  silly  husbands  has  that  gentleman  peopled  the 
[jlay-books  !  How  that  unfortunate  seventh  commandment  has  been 
maltreated  by  him  and  his  disciples !  You  will  see  four  pieces,  at 
the  Gymnasc,  of  a  night ;  and  so  siu^  as  you  see  them,  four  husbands 
shall  be  wicke<lly  used.  When  is  this  joke  to  cease  ?  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Play-writers  have  handled  it  for  about  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
public,  like  a  great  baby,  must  have  the  tale  repeated  to  it  over  and 
over  again. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Drama,  that  great  monster  which  has 
spnmg  into  life  of  late  years ;  and  which  is  said,  but  I  don't  believe 
a  wonl  of  it,  to  have  Shakspeare  for  a  father.  If  Monsieur  Scribe's 
plays  may  be  said  to  be  so  many  ingenious  examples  how  to  break 
one  commandment,  the  drame  is  a  grand  and  general  chaos  of  them 
all ;  nay,  several  crimes  are  added,  not  prohibited  in  the  Decalogue, 
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which  Wtos  written  before  dramas  were.  Of  the  (lram«a,  Victor  Hugo 
and  Dumas  are  the  well-known  and  respectable  guardians.  Every 
piece  Victor  Hugo  has  written,  since  "  Hernani,"  has  contained  a 
monster — a  delightful  monster,'  saved  by  one  virtue.  There  is 
Triboulet,  a  foolish  monster ;  Lucr^e  Borgia,  a  maternal  monster ; 
Mary  Tudor,  a  religious  monster;  Monsieur  Quasimodo,  a  hump- 
backe<l  monster ;  and  others  that  might  be  named,  whose  monstrosi- 
ties we  are  induced  to  pardon — nay,  admiringly  to  witness — because 
they  are  agreeably  mingled  with  some  exquisite  display  of  affection. 
And,  as  the  great  Hugo  has  one  monster  to  each  play,  the  great 
Dumas  has  ordinarily,  half-a-dozen,  to  whom  murder  is  nothing ; 
coimnon  intrigue,  and  simple  breakage  of  the  before-mentioned  com- 
mandment, nothing ;  but  who  live  and  move  in  a  vast,  delightful 
complication  of  crime  that  cannot  be  eiwily  conceived  in  England, 
much  less  described. 

When  I  think  over  the  number  of  crimes  that  I  have  seen 
Mademoiselle  Grcorges,  for  instance,  commit,  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
at  her  greatness,  and  the  greatness  of  the  poets  who  have  conceived 
these  charming  horrors  for  her.  I  have  seen  her  make  love  to,  and 
murder,  her  sons,  in  the  "  Tour  de  Nesle."  I  have  so«n  her  poison 
a  compjuiy  of  no  less  than  nine  gentlemen,  at  Ferrara,  with  an 
affectionate  son  in  the  number ;  I  have  Gecn  her,  as  Madame  de 
Brinvilliers,  kill  off  numbers  of  respeetal)lc  relations  in  the  first  four 
acts ;  and,  at  the  last,  be  actually  bunied  at  the  stake,  to  which  she 
comes  shuddering,  ghastly,  barcf(X)ted,  and  in  a  white  sheet.  Sweet 
excitement  of  ten<lcr  sympathies  !  Sucli  trage^lies  are  not  so  good 
as  a  real  downright  execution  ;  but,  in  innnt  of  interest,  the  next 
thing  to  it :  with  what  a  number  of  moral  emotions  do  they  fill  the 
breast ;  with  what  a  hati*ed  for  vice,  and  yet  a  tnie  pity  and  respect 
for  that  grain  of  virtue  that  is  to  be  found  in  us  all :  our  bloody, 
daughter-loving  Brinvilliers ;  our  warm-hearted,  poisonous  Lucretia 
Borgia ;  above  all,  what  a  smart  appetite  for  a  cool  supper  after- 
wards, at  the  Caf^  Anglais,  when  the  horrors  of  the  play  act  as  a 
piquant  sau(«  to  the  supjier  ! 

Or,  to  s|)eak  more  seriously,  and  to  come,  at  last,  to  the 
point.  After  having  seen  most  of  the  grand  dramas  which 
have  been  produced  at  Paris  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and 
thinking  over  all  that  one  has  seen, — the  fictitious  murders,  rapes, 
adulteries,  and  other  crimes,  by  which  one  has  been  interested 
and  excited, — a  man  may  tnke  leave  to  \xt  heartily  ashame<l  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  spent  his  time ;  and  of  the  hideous 
kind  of  mental  intoxication  in  which  he  has  permitted  himself 
to  indulge. 

Nor  are  simple  society  outrages  the  only  sort  of  crime  in  which 
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the  spectator  of  Paris  plays  has  permitted  himself  to  indulge:  he 
has  recreated  himself  with  a  deal  of  blasphemy  besides,  and  has 
passed  many  pleasant  evenings  in  beholding  religion  defiled  and 
ridiculed. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  in  a  former  paper,  to  a  fashion  that 
lately  obtained  in  France,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  Catholic 
reaction ;  and  as,  in  this  happy  country,  fashion  is  everything,  we 
have  had  not  merely  Catholic  pictures  and  quasi-religious  books, 
but  a  numl)er  of  Catholic  plays  have  been  produced,  very  edifying 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatres  or  the  Boulevards,  who  have 
learned  more  about  religion  from  these  performances  than  they 
have  acquired,  no  doubt,  in  the  whole  of  their  lives  before.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  we  have  seen — " The  Wandering  Jew" ; 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast "  ;  "  Nebuchadnezzar  " ;  and  the  "  Massacre 
of  the  Inn(x*ent8  "  ;  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  " ;  "  The  Passage  of 
the  Reil  Sea" ;  and  "The  Deluge." 

The  groat  Dumas,  like  Madame  Sand  before  mentioned,  has 
brought  a  vast  quantity  of  religion  before  the  footliglits.  There 
was  his  famous  tragedy  of  "Caligida,"  wiiich,  be  it  spoken 
to  tiie  shame  of  the  Paris  critics,  wjis  coldly  received ;  nay, 
actually  hissed,  by  them.  And  why?  Because,  siiys  Dumas,  it 
contained  a  great  deal  too  much  piety  for  the  rogues.  The  public, 
he  says,  was  much  more  religious,  and  understood  him  at  once. 

"As  for  the  critics,"  says  he  nobly,  "let  those  who  cried 
out  agjiinst  the  inimonility  of  Antcmy  and  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne, 
reproiu'h  nic  for  the  chastity  of  Messaliim,^^  (This  dear  creature 
is  the  heroine  of  the  play  of  "  Caligula.")  "  It  matters  Httle  to 
me.  These  people  have  but  seen  the  form  of  my  work  :  they  liave 
walked  round  the  tent,  but  have  not  seen  the  arch  which  it 
covered  ;  they  have  examined  the  vases  antl  candles  of  the  altar, 
but  have  not  oi)ened  the  tabeniacle ! 

"  The  ])uhli(!  alone  hiis,  instinctively,  comprehended  that 
there  wjis,  beneath  this  outward  sign,  an  inward  and  mysterious 
gnu*e :  it  folio weil  the  ac^tion  of  the  piece  in  all  its  serpentine 
windings ;  it  listene*!  for  four  hours,  with  pious  attention  (avec 
renieHleinent  et  reliijion),  to  the  sound  of  this  rolling  river  of 
thoughts,  which  miy  have  appeared  to  it  new  and  bold,  perhaps, 
but  chaste  and  grave ;  and  it  retired,  with  its  head  on  its 
breast,  like  a  man  who  haii  just  perceived,  in  a  dream,  the  solution 
of  a  problem  which  he  has  long  and  vainly  sought  in  his  waking 
hours." 

You  see  that  not  only  Saint  Sand  is  an  apostle,  in  her 
way;  but  Saint  Dumas  is  another.  We  have  people  in  England 
who  write  for  bread,   like  Dumas  and   Sand,   and  are  paid  so 
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much  for  their  line;  but  they  don't  set  up  for  prophets. 
Mrs.  Trollope  has  never  declared  that  her  novels  are  inspired 
by  Heaven ;  Mr.  Buckstone  has  written  a  great  number  of  fkrceSj 
and  never  talked  about  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle.  Even 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (who,  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  the  critics 
found  fault  with  a  play  of  his,  answered  them  by  a  pretty 
decent  declaration  of  his  own  merits)  never  ventured  to  say 
that  he  had  received  a  divine  mission,  and  was  uttering  five-act 
revelations. 

All  things  considered,  the  tragedy  of  "Caligula"  is  a  decent 
trage<ly ;  as  decent  as  the  decent  characters  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
can  allow  it  to  be ;  it  may  be  almost  said,  provokingly  decent :  but 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  modem 
French  school  (nay,  of  the  English  school  too) ;  and  if  the  writer 
take  the  character  of  a  remarkable  scoundrel,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
turns  out  an  amiable  fellow,  in  whom  we  have  all  the  warmest 
sympathy.  Caligula  is  killed  at  the  end  of  the  performance;  Messa- 
lina  is  comparatively  well-behaved;  and  the  sacred  part  of  the 
performance,  the  tabemacle-chanuiters  apart  from  the  mere  "  vase  " 
and  "  candlestick "  personage*,  may  be  8ai<l  to  be  depicted  in  the 
person  of  a  Christian  convert,  Stella,  wJio  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  converted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mary  Magdalene,  when 
she,  Stella,  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  her  aimt,  near  Narbonne. 

"  Stella  {eontinuant).  \o\\k 

Que  je  vols  s'avancer,  sans  piloto  ot  sans  rames, 
Une  barquo  pKjrtant  deux  homnies  et  deux  femmes, 
Et,  spectacle  inoiii  qui  me  ravit  encor, 
Tous  quatre  avaiont  an  front  line  aureole  d'or 
D'oii  partaient  des  rayons  de  si  vive  lumi&re 
Que  je  fuM  obligee  k  Itaissor  la  paupidre ; 
Et,  lor^qne  je  rouvrif*  Ics  yeux  avec  effroi, 
Les  voyageurs  divins  etaient  aupres  de  moi. 
Un  jour  de  chacun  d'eux  et  dans  toute  sa  gloira 
Je  te  raconterai  la  merveilleiise  histoiro, 
Et  tu  I'adoreras,  j  esp^re  ;  en  ce  monieDt, 
Ma  m&re,  11  te  suffit  de  savoir  seulement 
Que  tous  quatre  venaient  du  fond  de  la  Syrie : 
Uq  ^dit  les  avait  bannis  de  leur  patrie, 
Et,  se  faisant  bourreaux,  des  homines  irrit^, 
Sana  avirons,  sans  eau,  sans  pain  et  garrotte, 
Sur  une  frfile  b:\rque  ^houee  au  rivage, 
Les  avaient  k  la  mer  pouss6s  dans  un  orage. 
Mais  k  peine  I'esquif  er;t-il  toucht^  les  flots 
Qu'au  cantique,  chants  par  les  saints  matelots, 
L'ouragan  replia  ses  ailes  fr^nii»santes, 
Que  la  mer  aplanit  ses  vngues  mugissantes, 
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Et  (ju'iin  soleil  plus  pur,  reparaissant  aiix  cieux, 
Enveloppa  Tesquif  d'un  cercle  radieux  !  .  .  . 

Ju/nia.  Mais  c'6tait  ud  prodige. 

SUll€t,  Vn  miracle,  ma  mdre  f 

Leure  fers  tomb^rent  seuls,  I'eau  cessa  d'etre  am^re, 
Et  deux  fois  chaque  jour  le  bateau  fut  couyert 
D'une  manne  pareille  k  celle  du  desert : 
C*e8t  ainsi  que,  pouas^  par  une  main  celeste, 
t  Je  les  vis  aborder. 

^  Junta.  Oh !  dis  vlte  le  reste ! 

Stella.  A  I'aube,  trois  d'entre  eux  quitfSgrent  la  maison : 
Martbe  prit  le  cbemin  qui  mdne  k  Tarascon, 
Lazare  et  Maximin  celui  de  Massilie, 

Et  celle  qui  resta  .  ,  .  e*  itait  la  plusjolie  [how  truly  French !], 
Nous  faisant  appeler  yen  le  milieu  du  jour, 
Demanda  si  les  nionts  ou  les  bois  d'alentour 
Cachaient  quelque  rotraite  inconnue  et  profonde, 
Qui  la  p(it  separer  k  tout  jamais  du  monde.  .  •  • 
Aquila  se  souvint  qu'il  avait  p^n<&tr^ 
Dans  un  autre  sauvage  et  de  tous  ignor^, 
Grotte  creus^  aux  flancs  de  ces  Alpes  sublimes 
Oii  I'aigle  fait  son  aire  au-dessus  des  ablmes. 
II  offrit  cet  asile,  et  dds  le  lendemain 
Tous  deux,  pour  I'y  guider,  nous  ^tions  en  cbemin. 
Le  soir  du  second  jour  nous  touch&mes  sa  base : 
hkj  tombant  k  genoux  dans  une  sainte  extase, 
Elle  pria  longtemps,  puis  vers  I'antro  inconnu, 
Denouant  sa  chaussure,  elle  niarcha  pied  nu. 
Nos  pricres,  nos  oris  rest^rent  sans  r^ponsos : 
Au  milieu  des  cailloux,  des  opines,  des  ronces. 
Nous  la  vlmes  monter,  un  b&ton  k  la  main, 
Et  ce  n'ost  qu'arrivee  au  terme  du  cbemin, 
Qu'enfin  elle  tomba  sans  force  et  sans  baleine  •  •  • 

Junia,  Comment  la  nommait-on,  ma  fille  f 

Stella.  Madeline." 

Walking,  says  Stella,  by  the  sea-shore, 

"  A  bark  drew  n«ir,  that  had  nor  sail  nor  oar ;  two  women  and 
two  men  the  vessel  bore :  each  of  that  crew,  'twas  wondrous  to 
behold,  wore  round  his  head  a  ring  of  blazing  gold  ;  from  which  such 
radiance  glittered  all  aroimd,  that  I  was  fain  to  look  towards  the 
ground.  And  when  once  more  I  raised  my  frightened  eyne,  before 
me  stood  the  travellers  divine ;  their  rank,  the  glorious  lot  that 
each  befell,  at  better  season,  mother,  will  I  tell.  Of  this  anon :  the 
time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  learn  to  worship  as  I  worship  now. 
Suffice  it,  that  from  Syria's  land  they  came ;  an  eilict  from  their 
country  banished  them.     Fierce  angry  men  had  seized  upon  the 
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fair,  and  bimi-h^i  tbem  in  t'oAt  Te$«ei  h^tta  the  ■bi're.  Th^r  ban^wil 
dww  viirtim^  on  th«  iraura  ni-le ;  □■»'  n>i<Ier  at'^  id  H«rr,  nor 
bn^l  f-.-r  f-^>l  Af  the  <i-jome>l  Tesi«l  ckav»  xht  «t-.>rmT  main, 
tbu  piw-i  L-rew  upliftii  3  aai'rtii  ^inin  :  ihe  an^jy  «aTt*  arc  sikat 
u  it  fiii:a ;  tbe  st-^nn,  a>c-«trii.-k«it.  f-jl<k  its  qaiTeriiv:  «iii^  X 
parrr  sta  apprus  tbe  heaTeiu  ta  light,  aitJ  vnpi  the  little  Wfc  IB 
n«liaD-¥  lifizht. 

Jmit't.  Sure.  'twM  a  pTjrfiar. 

Sl/Jli,  A  mini^l^  S[f)DiaiieoaB  from  their  haads  the  fctten 
fefl.  The  salt  wa-nre  ?Te«  fn«{i :  ufL  nrvv  a  'laT.  manna  (like 
that  vLi-.'h  od  tl<e  desert  lar>  ^irered  the  bart,  aiyl  (e<l  tiiem  on 
their  wa;.  Thna,  hither  led,  at  Heareti's  dinoe  behest,  I  aw 
them  land 

jMnin.  Mt  dan^ter.  teU  tbe  rest 

Sitl/i.  Thiw  of  the  lour  mir  ruao^ta  left  at  'Livil  One, 
Uartha,  b»k  tbe  irml  M  Tara»:r-a :  Luanu  awl  MaximiD  lo 
Maiik-iiv;  liut  lAe  remainfi)  uL<^  &ipe>t  of  the  thr««i.  wti->  asked  ns 
t(  i'  the  «<>'ls  ■«  mi^uutiuns  near,  there  <-han>'«il  to  I*  anae  carem 
looe  ai)<l  ibvar:  where  «he  miiiht  hi<le.  E>r  erer.  fruiu  all  men-  It 
ehaAoe<l,  mv  n-xtsin  knew  -tf  ^Q>-b  a  d^'n :  deep  hid-li-o  in  a  ntoun- 
tain'«  hoary  >irea«t.  on  which  the  rade  buil>i$  hi-'  -aiiv  ne^t.  And 
thither  offeml  he  the  Hint  to  giiiile.  Next  >bT  iiI'>d  the  jrHimej 
forth  we  hieil :  anil  f^me.  at  the  iei^.>ihi  ere.  with  wiurr  (uoe.  unto 
the  I»oely  luountains  nisge.i  ha.-**.  Here  the  worn  trari-Jlrr.  falling 
on  ber  knee.  <li'l  prar  awhile  in  sai-rfl  evstfj" ;  an-L  <Ir»wiii^'  -iff 
her  Min-ials  iroin  her  fwi,  nun'h'.il.  nake<L  t-'wank  that  •kivlate 
retreat.  X<>  an-wt-r  ma>l>-  An  to  .njr  -"ri^s  or  ;.T>ian*  :  hiit  walking 
mi>L>t  the  )>rv-kleH  an^l  rule  fttiines.  a  st^lF  in  IliG'L  we  siw  her 
npwanl*  LnJ :  n.>r  erer  did  she  pause.  Off  twt  the  while,  suv  at 
the  '■Qtrr  of  that  savase  den.  Here,  pijwerless  an>l  {vuitin^,  fell 
she  then 

Junia.  What  was  bet  name,  tn.v  ilaughler  f 

Here  the  traiv^lator  mtat  pause — hann^  no  im-Ii union  to  enter 
''the  taheniai'le ~  in  company  with  Mi<'h  a  «p<ilA«s  hi^fa-priesi  as 
Mirfu>ieur  Dumas. 

iyimethin^  '' tatiemarular ~  mar  be  fimn>l  in  l>iuuass  £un<His 
Iiierc  of  -'Drm  Juan  de  Marana."  The  j^^t  ha."  Uid  the  si-ene 
uf  hb  pbr  in  a  vart  numlier  >>f  pku-es:  in  hearen  (wh^e  we 
hare  the  ^Ir^  Mary,  anil  little  an-je]:<.  in  )>liie.  »«in^n^  iiMeei^ 
before  her!)— <w  ruth,  nmler  the  fartk  an.)  in  a  pLti-e  »tiJI 
tower,  hot  not  mentionable  to  ears  fB>lite :  and  the  plot.  a.<  it 
appaa  from  a  dialogue  between  a  p>al  anil  a  Vutl  aI^^t,  with 
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which  the  i)lay  commences,  turns  upon  a  contest  between  these 
two  worthies  for  the  possession  of  the  soul  of  a  jnember  of  the 
family  of  Marana. 

"Don  Juan  de  Marana"  not  only  resembles  his  namesake, 
celebrated  by  Mozart  and  Moli^re,  in  his  peculiar  successes 
among  the  ladies,  but  possesses  further  qualities  which  render 
his  character  eminently  fitting  for  stage  representation  :  he  unites 
the  virtues  of  Lovelace  and  Lacenaij'e ;  he  blasphemes  upon  all 
occasions ;  he  munlcrs,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  without 
the  mo.st  trifling  remorse ;  he  overcomes  ladies  of  rigid  virtue,  ladies 
of  easy  virtue,  and  ladies  of  no  virtue  at  all ;  and  the  poet, 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character,  has  depicted 
his  hero's  adventures  and  conversation  with  wonderful  feeling  and 
truth. 

The  first  act  of  the  play  contains  a  half-dozen  of  mimlers  and 
intrigues;  which  would  have  sufficed  humbler  genius  than  M. 
Diunas's,  for  the  completion  of,  at  least,  half-a-dozen  tragedies.  In 
the  second  act  our  hero  flogs  his  elder  brother,  and  runs  away 
with  his  sister-in-law ;  in  the  thinl,  he  fights  a  duel  with  a  rival, 
and  kills  him :  whereupon  the  mistress  of  his  victim  takes  poison, 
and  dies,  in  great  agonies,  on  the  stage.  In  the  fourth  act,  Don 
Juan,  having  entered  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  C4irrying  off  a 
nun,  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  is  seized  by  the  statue  of  one  of 
the  ladies  whom  he  has  previously  victimised,  and  made  to  behold 
the  ghosts  of  all  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  deaths  he  has 
caused. 

This  is  a  most  edifying  spectacle.  The  ghosts  rise  solemnly, 
each  in  a  white  sheet,  preceded  by  a  wax  candle;  and,  having 
declared  their  names  and  qualities,  call,  in  chorus,  for  vengeance 
upon  Don  Juan,  as  thus  : — 

^^  Don  Sa7idova2  (loquitur).  I  am  Don  Sandoval  d'Ojedo.  I 
played  against  Don  Juan  my  fortune,  the  tomb  of  my  fathers,  and 
the  heart  of  my  mistress ;  I  lost  all.  I  played  against  him  my  life, 
and  I  lost  it.  Vengeance  against  the*,  murdeicr !  vengeance  ! — (The 
candle  goes  out),^^ 

The  candle  goes  out^  and  an  angel  descends — ^a  flaming  sword  in 
his  hand — and  asks :  "  Is  there  no  voice  in  favour  of  Don  Juan  1 " 
when  lo !  Don  Juan's  father  (like  one  of  those  ingenious  toys  called 
"  Jack-in-the-box '')  jumps  up  from  his  cofl^,  and  demands  grace  for 
his  son. 

When  Martha  the  nun  returns,  having  prepared  all  things  for 
her  eloj)emeut,  she  finds.  Don  Juan  fiunting  upon  the  ground. — "  I 
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am  no  longer  your  hiiBhand/'  says  he,  upon  coming  to  himself;  *'I 
am  no  longer  I^on  Juan ;  I  am  Brother  Juan  the  Trappiat.  Sister 
Martha,  recollect  that  you  must  die  ! '' 

This  was  a  most  cruel  blow  upon  Sister  Martha,  who  is  no  less 
a  person  than  an  angel,  an  angel  in  disguise — the  good  spirit  of  the 
house  of  Marana,  who  has  gone  to  the  length  of  losing  her  wings 
and  forfeiting  her  place  in  heaven,  in  order  to  keep  company  with 
Don  Juan  on  earth,  and,  if  possible,  to  convert  him.  Already,  in 
her  angelic  character,  she  had  exhorted  him  to  repentance,  but  in 
vain ;  for,  while  she  st<Kxl  at  one  elbow,  pouring  not  merely  hints, 
but  long  sermons,  into  his  ear,  at  the  other  elbow  stood  a  bad  spirit, 
grinning  <uid  sneering  at  all  her  pious  counsels,  and  obtaining  by 
iai  the  greater  share  of  the  Don's  attention. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  Don  Juan 
treats  her — in  spite  of  his  dissolute  courses,  which  must  shock  her 
virtue, — and  his  impolite  neglect,  which  must  wound  her  vanity, 
the  poor  creature  (who,  from  having  been  accustomed  to  better 
company,  might  have  been  presuniwl  to  have  hail  better  taste), 
the  unfortunate  angel  feels  a  certain  inclination  for  the  Don,  and 
actually  flies  up  to  heaven  to  ask  permission  to  remain  with  him 
on  earth. 

And  when  the  curtain  draws  up,  to  the  sound  of  harps,  and 
discovers  white-robed  angels  walking  in  the  clouds,  we  find  the  angel 
of  Marana  upon  her  knees,  uttering  the  following  address : — 

Le  Bon  Akoe. 

"  Vierge,  k  qui  le  calico  4  la  liqueur  am^re 
Fut  si  sou  vent  offert, 
M^ro,  que  Ton  nomma  la  douloureuse  xndre, 
Tant  Tous  avez  souffert ! 

Vous,  dont  les  yeux  divins  sur  la  terre  des  homines 

Out  rers^  plus  de  pleurs 
Que  Yos  pieds  n'ont  depuis,  dans  le  ciel  oik  nous  sommeey 

Fait  ^lore  de  fleurs. 

Vase  d'61ection,  ^toile  matinale, 

Miroir  de  puret6, 
Vous  qui  priez  ]>our  nous,  d'une  voix  vii^inaley 

La  suprdme  bont^ ; 

A  mon  tour,  aujourd'bui,  bienheureose  Marie, 

Je  tombe  a  vos  genoux  ; 
Daignez  done  ro 'Pouter,  car  c'est  vous  que  je  prie, 

Vous  qui  priez  pour  nous." 
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Which  may  be  thus  interpreted  : — 

•*  0  Virgin  blest  1  by  whom  the  bitter  draught 
So  often  has  been  quaffed, 
That,  for  thy  sorrow,  thou  art  named  by  us 
The  Mother  Dolorous ! 

Thou,  from  whose  eyes  have  fallen  more  tears  of  woe, 

Upon  the  earth  below, 
Than  'neath  thy  footsteps,  in  this  heaven  of  ours, 

Have  risen  flowers  1 

0  beaming  morning  star !  0  chosen  vase  I 

0  mirror  of  all  grace  ! 
Who,  with  thy  virgin  voice,  dost  ever  pray 

Man's  sins  away ; 

Bend  down  thine  ear,  and  list,  0  blessed  saint ! 

Unto  my  sad  complaint ; 
Mother !  to  thee  I  kneel,  on  thee  I  call, 

Who  hearest  all." 

She  proceeds  to  request  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  earth, 
and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Don  Juan  ;  and,  as  there  is  one  difficulty, 
or,  to  use  her  own  words, — 

*'  Mais,  comme  vous  savez  qu'aux  voCites  6temelles, 
Malgr6  moi,  tend  mon  vol, 
Soufjjlez  »ur  mon  itoUt  et  ditacha  me$  aile$. 
Pour  m*tnehatner  au  sol  ;** 

her  request  is  granted,  her  star  is  blown  out  (0  poetic  allusion !), 
and  she  descends  to  earth  to  love,  and  to  go  mad,  and  to  die  for 
Don  Juan ! 

The  reader  will  require  no  further  explanation,  in  order  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  moral  of  this  play  :  but  is  it  not  a  very 
bitter  satire  upon  the  country,  which  calls  itself  the  politest  nation 
in  the  world,  that  the  incidents,  the  indecency,  the  coarse  blasphemy, 
and  the  vidgar  wit  of  this  piece,  should  find  admirers  among  the 
public,  and  procure  reputation  for  the  author?  Could  not  the 
Govemm(;nt,  which  has  re-established,  in  a  manner,  the  theatrical 
censorship,  and  forbids  or  alters  plays  which  touch  on  politics,  exert 
the  same  guanlianship  over  public  morals?  The  honest  English 
reader,  who  has  a  faith  in  his  clergyman,  and  is  a  regiilar  attendant 
at  Sunday  worship,  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  march  of 
intellect  among  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  and  at  the 
kind  of  consideration  in  which  they  hold  their  religion.  Here  is  a 
man  who  seizes  upon  saints  and  angels,  merely  to  put  sentiments  in 
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their  mouths  which  might  suit  a  njonph  of  Drury  Lane.  He  shows 
heaven,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  debauch  into  it;  and  avails 
himself  of  the  most  sacred  and  sublime  parts  of  our  creed  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  scene-painter's  skill,  or  an  occasion  for  a  handsome 
actress  to  wear  a  new  dress. 

M.  Dumas's  piece  of  "  Kean  "  is  not  quite  so  sublime ;  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  author  as  a  satire  upon  the  French  critics,  who, 
to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  had  generally  attacked  him,  and  was 
intend^  by  him,  and  received  by  the  public,  as  a  faithfiil  por- 
traiture of  English  manners.  As  such,  it  merits  special  observation 
and  praise.  In  the  first  act  you  find  a  Countess  and  an  Ambassa- 
dress, whose  conversation  relates  purely  to  the  great  actor.  All  the 
ladies  in  London  are  in  love  with  him,  especially  the  two  present. 
As  for  the  Ambassadress,  she  prefers  him  to  her  husliand  (a  matter 
of  course  in  all  French  plays),  and  to  a  more  seducing  person  still 
— no  less  a  person  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  !  who  presently  waits 
on  the  ladies,  and  joins  in  their  conversation  conceniing  Kean. 
"This  man,"  says  his  Royal  Highness,  "is  the  very  pink  of 
fashion.  Brummell  is  nobody  when  compared  to  him ;  and  I 
myself  only  an  insignificant  private  gentleman.  He  has  a  reputa- 
tion among  ladies,  for  which  I  sigh  in  vain ;  and  spends  an  income 
twice  as  great  as  mine."  This  admirable  historic  touch  at  once 
paints  the  actor  and  the  Prince ;  the  estimation  in  which  the  one 
was  held,  and  the  modest  economy  for  which  the  other  was  so 
notorious. 

Then  we  have  Kean,  at  a  place  called  the  Trou  de  Charhon^  the 
"Coal  Hole,"  where,  to  the  e<iification  of  the  public,  he  engages 
in  a  fisty  combat  with  a  notorious  boxer.  The  scene  was  received 
by  the  audience  with  loud  exclamations  of  delight,  and  commented 
on,  by  the  journals,  as  a  faultless  picture  of  English  manners. 
The  "  Coal  Hole "  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  nobleman 
— Lord  Mdbourn  ! — has  chosen  the  tavern  as  a  rendezvous  for 
a  gang  of  pirates,  who  are  to  have  their  ship  in  waiting,  in  order 
to  carry  off  a  young  lady  with  whom  his  Lordship  is  enamoured. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Kean  arrives  at  the  nick  of  time,  saves 
the  innocent  Meess  Anna,  and  exposes  the  infamy  of  the  Peer. 
A  violent  tirade  against  noblemen  ensues,  and  Lord  Melboiun 
slinks  away,  disappointed,  to  meditate  revenge:  Kean's  triumphs 
continue  through  all  the  acts :  the  Ambassadress  falls  madly  in 
love  with  him ;  the  Prince  becomes  furious  at  his  ill  success, 
and  the  Ambassador  dreadfully  jealous.  They  pursue  Kean  to 
his  dressing-room  at  the  theatre ;  where,  unluckily,  the  Ambas- 
sadress herself  has  taken  refuge.  Dreadful  quarrels  ensue;  the 
tra^;ediaa  grows  suddenly  mad  upon  the  stage,  and  so  cruelly 
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insults  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  his  Royal  Highness  detennines 
to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay,  His  sentence,  however,  is  commuted 
to  banishment  to  New  York ;  whither,  of  course,  Miss  Anna  accom- 
panies him ;  rewarding  him,  previously,  with  her  hand  and  twenty 
thousand  a  year ! 

This  wonderful  performance  was  gravely  received  and  admired 
by  the  people  of  Paris ;  the  piece  was  considered  to  be  decidedly 
moral,  because  the  popular  candidate  was  made  to  triumph  through- 
out, and  to  triumph  in  the  most  virtuous  manner  ;  for,  according  to 
the  French  code  of  morals,  success  among  women  is  at  once  the 
proof  and  the  reward  of  virtue. 

The  sacreil  personage  introduced  in  Dumas's  play  behind  a  cloud 
figures  bodily  in  the  piece  of  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents," 
rei»re«cnte*l  at  Paris  last  year.  She  appears  under  a  different  name, 
but  the  costume  is  exactly  that  of  Carlo  Dolce's  Madonna ;  and  an 
ingenious  fable  is  arranged,  the  interest  of  which  hangs  upon  the 
grand  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  perpetrated  in  the  fifth  act  One 
of  the  chief  characters  is  "Jean  le  Pn^urseur,"  who  threatens 
woe  to  Herod  and  his  race,  and  is  beheaded  by  the  onlers  of  tliat 
sovereign. 

In  the  "  Festin  de  Balthazar,"  we  are  simDarly  introduced  to 
Daniel,  and  the  first  scene  is  laid  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  where 
a  certain  nuuiber  of  captive  Jews  are  seated  in  melancholy  postures ; 
a  Babylonian  officer  enters,  exclaiming,  '*  Chantez-nous  quelques 
chansons  de  Jerusalem,"  and  the  request  is  refused  in  the  language 
of  tlie  Psalm.  Belshazzar's  Feast  is  given  in  a  grand  tableau,  ailer 
Martin's  picture.  That  painter,  in  like  manner,  furnished  scenes 
for  the  "D^uge."  Vast  numbers  of  schoolboys  and  children  are 
brought  to  see  these  pieces;  the  lower  classes  delight  in  them. 
The  famous  "  Juif  Errant,"  at  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  its  prodigious  success,  no  doubt, 
occasioned  the  number  of  imitations  which  the  other  theatres  have 
produce*!. 

The  taste  of  such  exhibitions,  of  course,  every  English  person 
will  ({uestion ;  but  we  must  remember  the  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  popular ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard 
such  an  opinion,  there  is,  in  every  one  of  these  Boulevard  mysteries, 
a  kind  of  nide  moral.  The  Boulevard  writers  don't  pretend  to 
"  tabernacles "  and  divine  gifts,  like  Madame  Sand  and  Dumas 
before  mentioned.  If  they  take  a  story  from  the  sacred  books,  they 
garble  it  without  mercy,  and  take  sad  liberties  with  the  text ;  but 
they  <lo  not  deal  in  descriptions  of  the  agreeably  wicketl,  or  afk 
pity  and  admiration  for  tender-hearted  criminals  and  |)hilanthropic 
murdererBt  as  their  betters  do.     Vice  ia  vice  on  the  Boulevard ;  and 
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it  ifi  fine  to  bear  the  audience,  as  a  tyrant  king  roars  out  cruel 
sentences  of  death,  or  a  bereaved  mother  pleads  for  the  life  of  her 
child,  making  their  remarks  on  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 
"  Ah,  le  gredin  !  "  growls  an  indignant  coimtryman.  "  Quel 
monstre ! "  says  a  grisette,  in  a  fury.  You  see  very  fat  old  men 
crying  like  babies ;  and,  like  babies,  sucking  enormous  sticks  of 
bstrley-sugar.  Actors  and  audience  enter  warmly  into  the  illusion 
of  the  piece;  and  so  especially  are  the  former  affected,  that  at 
FranconiX  where  the  battles  of  the  Empire  are  represented,  there  is 
as  regular  gradation  in  the  ranks  of  the  mimic  army  as  in  the  rc;.l 
Imperial  legions.  After  a  man  has  served,  with  credit,  for  a  ccrtiiin 
number  of  years  in  the  line,  he  is  promoted  to  be  an  officer — an 
acting  officer.  If  he  conducts  himself  well,  he  may  rise  to  be  a 
Colonel,  or  a  General  of  Division  ;  if  ill,  he  is  degraded  to  the  ranks 
again,  or,  worst  degradation  of  all,  drafted  into  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks  or  Aiistrians.  Cossacks  is  the  lowest  depth,  however; 
nay,  it  is  said  that  the  men  who  perform  these  Cossack  parts  re- 
ceive higher  wages  than  the  mimic  grenadiers  and  old  guard.  They 
will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  every  night,  even  in  play;  to  be 
pursued  in  hundreds  by  a  handful  of  French  ;  to  fight  against  their 
beloved  Emperor.  Surely  there  is  fine  hearty  virtue  in  tliis,  and 
pleasant  childlike  simplicity. 

So  that  while  the  drama  of  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  the  en- 
lightene<l  classes  is  profoundly  immoral  and  absurd,  the  drama  of 
the  common  people  is  absurd,  if  you  will,  but  good  and  right- 
hearted.  I  have  made  notes  of  one  or  two  of  these  pieces,  which 
all  have  good  feeling  and  kindness  in  them,  and  which  turn,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  upon  one  or  two  favourite  points  of  i)opular  morality. 
A  drama  that  obtained  a  vast  success  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  was 
"La  Duchesse  de  la  Vauballifere."  The  Duchess  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  caTrie<i  off  in  the  first  phvce,  and  then 
married  by  M.  le  Due  de  la  Vauballibre,  a  terrible  rou^,  the  farmer^s 
landlord,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Philippe  d'Orl(5an8,  the  Regent 
of  France. 

Now  the  Duke,  in  running  away  with  the  lady,  intended 
to  dispense  altogether  with  ceremony,  and  make  of  Julie  any- 
thing but  his  wife;  but  Georges,  her  father,  and  one  Morisseau, 
a  notary,  discovered  him  in  his  dastardly  act,  and  pursued  him 
to  the  very  feet  of  the  Regent,  who  compelled  the  pair  to  marry 
and  make  it  up. 

Julie  complies ;  but  though  she  becomes  a  Duchess,  her  heart 
remains  faithfiU  to  her  old  fiame,  Adrian,  the  doctor;  and  she 
declares  that,  beyond  the  ceremony,  no  sort  of  intimacy  shall  take 
place  between  her  husband  and  herBel£ 
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Then  the  Duke  begins  to  treat  her  in  the  most  ungentle- 
manlike  manner :  he  abuses  her  in  every  possible  way ;  he  intro- 
duces impro|)er  characters  into  her  house ;  and,  finally,  becomes 
so  disgusted  with  her,  that  he  determines  to  make  away  with  her 
altogether. 

For  this  purpose,  he  sends  forth  into  the  highways  and  seizes  a 
doctor,  bidding  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  write  a  jwisonous  prescrip- 
tion for  Madame  la  Duchesse.  She  swallows  the  potion ;  and  O 
horror !  the  doctor  turns  out  to  be  Dr.  Adrian ;  whose  woe  may  l>e 
imagined,  upon  finding  that  he  has  been  thus  committing  murder 
on  his  true  love  ! 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  be  alarmed  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
heroine :  no  heroine  of  a  tragedy  ever  yet  died  in  the  third  act ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Duchess  gets  up  perfectly  well  again  in  the 
fourth,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Morisseau,  the  good  lawyer. 

And  now  it  is  that  vice  begins  to  be  really  punished.  The 
Duke,  who,  after  killing  his  wife,  thinks  it  necessary  to  retreat, 
and  take  refuge  in  Spain,  is  tracked  to  the  bonlers  of  that  country 
by  the  virtuous  notary,  and  there  receives  siu^h  a  lesson  as  he  will 
never  forget  to  his  dying  day. 

Morisseau,  in  the  first  instance,  produces  a  deed  (signed  by  his 
Holiness  the  Pope),  which  annuls  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Vauballi^re ;  then  another  deed,  by  which  it  is  proved  that  he  was 
not  the  eldest  son  of  old  La  Vauballi^re,  the  former  Duke;  then 
another  dee<l,  by  which  he  shows  that  old  La  VaubjUli^re  (who 
seeuis  to  have  been  a  disreputable  old  fellow)  was  a  bigamist,  and 
that,  in  conseriuence,  the  present  man,  styling  himself  Duke,  is 
illegitimate;  and,  finally,  Morisseau  brings  forward  another  docu- 
ment, which  proves  that  the  regular  Duke  is  no  other  than  Adrian, 
the  doctor ! 

Thus  it  is  that  love,  law,  and  physic  combined  triumph  over  the 
horrid  machinations  of  this  star-and-gartered  libertine. 

"  Hermann  I'lvrogne  "  is  another  piece  of  the  same  order ;  and 
though  not  very  refined,  yet  possesses  considerable  merit.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith  of  Halifax,  who  "  took  to 
drinking  ratafia,  and  thought  of  poor  Miss  Bailey,"—  a  woman  and 
the  bottle  have  been  the  cause  of  Hermann's  ruin.  Deserted  by  hi» 
mistress,  who  has  been  se<luced  from  him  by  a  base  Italian  count, 
Hermann,  a  German  artist,  gives  himself  entirely  up  to  liquor  and 
revenge :  but  when  he  fimls  that  force,  and  not  infidelity,  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  mistress's  niin,  the  reader  can  fancy  the  indignant 
fercK'ity  with  which  he  pursues  the  infdme  ravisseur.  A  scene, 
which  is  really  full  of  spirit,  and  excellently  well  at»ted,  here 
ensues  !     Hermann  propuBea^to  the  Count,  on  the  eve  of  their  duel, 
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that  the  survivor  should  bind  himself  to  espouse  the  unhappy 
Marie ;  but  the  Count  declares  himself  to  be  already  married,  and 
the  student,  finding  a  duel  impossible  (for  his  object  was  to  restore, 
at  all  events,  the  honour  of  Marie),  now  only  thinks  of  his  revenge, 
and  murders  the  Count  Presently,  two  parties  of  men  enter 
Hermann's  apartment :  one  is  a  company  of  students,  who  bring 
him  the  news  that  he  has  obtained  the  prize  of  painting;  the 
other  the  policemen,  who  carry  him  to  prison,  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  murder. 

I  could  mention  many  more  plays  in  which  the  popular  morality 
is  similarly  expressed.  The  seducer,  or  rascal  of  the  piece,  is 
always  an  aristocrat — a  wicked  count,  or  licentious  marquis,  who 
is  brought  to  condign  punishment  just  before  the  fiill  of  the 
curtain.  And  too  good  reason  have  the  French  people  had  to  lay 
such  crimes  to  the  charge  of  the  aristocracy,  who  are  expiating 
now,  on  the  stage,  the  wrongs  which  they  did  a  hundred  years 
since.  Tiie  aristocracy  is  dead  now;  but  the  theatre  lives  upon 
traditions :  and  don't  let  us  be  too  scornful  at  such  simple  legends 
as  are  handed  down  by  the  people  from  race  to  race.  Vulgar 
prejudice  against  the  great  it  may  be;  but  prejudice  against  the 
great  is  only  a  nide  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  poor :  long, 
therefore,  may  fot  Spiciers  blubber  over  mimic  woes,  and  honest 
proUtaires  shake  their  fists,  shouting — "Gredin,  sc^le'rat,  monstre 
de  marquis  ! "  and  such  republican  cries. 

Remark,  too,  another  development  of  this  same  popular  feeling 
of  dislike  against  men  in  power.  What  a  number  of  plays  and 
legends  have  we  (the  writer  has  submitted  to  the  public,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  a  couple  of  specimens;  one  of  French,  and  the 
other  of  Polish  origin)  in  which  that  great  and  powerful  aristocrat, 
the  Devil,  is  made  to  be  miserably  tricked,  humiliated,  and  dis- 
appointed !  A  play  of  this  class,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
absurdities  and  claptraps,  had  much  of  good  in  it,  was  called 
"  Le  Maudit  des  Mers."  Le  Maudit  is  a  Dutch  captain,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm,  while  his  crew  were  on  their  knees  at  prayers, 
blasphemed  and  drank  punch ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  at 
beholding  an  archangel  with  a  sword  all  covered  with  flaming 
resin,  who  told  him  that  as  he,  in  tliis  hour  of  danger,  was  too 
daring,  or  too  wicked,  to  utter  a  prayer,  he  never  should  cease 
roaming  the  seas  until  he  could  find  some  being  who  would  pray 
to  Heaven  for  him  ! 

Once  only  in  a  hundred  years  was  the  skipper  allowed  to  land 
for  this  purpose ;  and  this  piece  runs  through  four  centuries,  in  as 
many  acts,  describing  the  agonies  and  unavailing  attempts  of  the 
miserable  Dutchman.     Willing  to  gu  any  lengths  in  order  to  obtain 
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his  prayer,  he,  in  the  second  act,  betrays  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  to 
a  follower  of  Pizarro;  and,  in  the  third,  assassinates  the  heroic 
William  of  Nassau;  but  ever  before  the  dropping  of  the  curtain, 
the  angel  and  sword  make  their  appearance : — "  Treachery,"  says 
the  spirit,  "  cannot  lessen  thy  punishment ; — crime  will  not  obtain 
thy  release !  A  la  vier  !  a  la  mer  I "  and  the  poor  devil  returns 
to  the  ocean,  to  be  lonely,  and  tempest-tossed,  and  sea-sick  for  a 
hundred  years  more. 

But  his  woes  are  destined  to  end  with  the  fourth  act.  Having 
landed  in  America,  where  the  pcastuits  on  the  sea-shore,  all  dressed 
in  Italian  costumes,  are  celebrating  in  a  quadrille  the  victories  of 
Washington,  he  is  there  lucky  enough  to  find  a  young  girl  to  pray 
for  him.  Then  the  curse  is  removed,  the  punishment  is  over,  and 
a  c(?l(\stial  vessel,  with  angels  on  the  decks,  and  "sweet  little 
chenibs "  fluttering  about  the  shrouds  and  the  pooj),  api)ear8  to 
receive  him. 

This  piece  was  a(?tcd  at  Franconi's,  where,  for  once,  an  angel-ship 
was  intHwluced  in  place  of  the  usual  horsemanship. 

One  must  not  forget  to  mention  here,  how  the  English  nation  is 
siitiri.-ed  by  our  n(?ighlK)urs ;  who  have  some  droll  tniditions  regard- 
ing us.  lu  one  of  the  little  Christmas  pieces  produced  at  the  Palais 
Roynl  (satires  u|M)n  the  follies  of  the  past  twelve  months,  on  which 
all  the  small  theatres  exhaust  their  wit),  the  celebrated  flight  of 
Messrs.  Green  and  Monck  Ma.son  was  parodied,  an<l  created  a  goo<l 
<le4il  of  laughter  at  the  exi>ense  of  John  Bull.  Two  English  noble- 
mi^n,  Mllor  CVirri  and  Milor  Hanneton,  appear  as  descending  from 
a  balloon,  and  one  of  them  communicates  to  the  public  the  philoso- 
l)hical  ol nervations  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  his  aerial  tour. 

"  On  leaving  Vauxhall,"  s^iys  his  Lordship,  "  we  dmnk  a  bottle 
of  Madeira,  as  a  health  to  the  friends  from  whom  we  parted,  and 
cnuiclie<l  a  few  biscuits  to  support  nature  during  the  hours  before 
lunch.  In  two  hours  we  arrived  at  Canterbury,  enveloped  in 
<*lt>u<ls ;  lunch,  bottled  i)orter ;  at  Dover,  carried  several  miles  in 
a  tide  of  air,  bitter  cold,  cherry-brandy ;  crosse<l  over  the  Channel 
siifely,  and  thought  with  pity  of  the  poor  people  who  were  sickening 
in  the  steamboats  below  ;  more  l)ottled  porter ;  over  Calais,  dinner, 
roast-l)eef  of  Old  England ;  near  Dunkirk — night  falhng,  lunar 
rainliow,  brandy-and-watcr ;  night  confoundedly  thick ;  supper, 
night<'ap  of  rum-punch,  and  so  to  bed.  The  sun  broke  beautifidly 
through  the  morning  mist,  as  we  boiled  the  kettle  and  took  our 
breakfast  over  Cologne.  In  a  few  more  hours  we  concluded  this 
memorable  voyage,  and  landed  safely  at  Weilburg^  in  good  time 
for  dinner." 
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The  joke  o 

mmj  h^xer,  wiwa  limf  m 

ftKOfit  mncum  cooemiiB^  *'t*"*^  fnim  die  works  of  k  faaiaa> 
Frrarh  «x>iaMte  and  OMa  rf  letm.  Tlie  ben  irf  tie  paen 
aMnmea  hw  i 


ahimiDjata  bov^voia  pra  -it  pnrtar 

(^i  puKot  luti  lenr  la  f i  ITinliiiMmii  . 

Et  n'suit  K  fortt  da  iiiln  pn^sat  [■  bnuD«. 
S*  tiMT  rloot  ■  mmoil  Is  ndl  ail  ('alinina. 
EC  tan  deui  jaox,  Zartmc  lUumiiu*  Hao  pJi^ 
Jfl  iJini*  i]ite,  ma  M.  •!•■  fnauuw  -itw  fii  [in, 
n  d'od  ol  paa  na  •ani  plaa  hnni.  plus  Icthaisiqaa 

The  writer  of  the  above  linei  (whidi  let  anj  man  who  cso  tnadate) 
in  Mimnii^ir  Rf^r  de  Beminoir,  a  xentlenuii  who  actmllj'  tireii 
man]'  mnnthi*  in  En^nd,  as  an  atciche  to  the  emba«^  of  M.  de 
Pniignsr.  He  pUrea  the  hen»ne  of  his  tale  in  a  petit  rnfai'f  jrrvs 
/*  Mtrari'I,  "  with  a  grwn  and  fresh  jaltxuie,  an'l  a  !»ise  bUnl,  let 
dfiwn  all  'Uj  -  )'i>ii  ^ried  joa  were  entering  a  bath  of  Asia,  as  Boon 
DM  jnii  hall  [Diweil  the  peHumed  thieshold  of  this  chsiming  tetnat ! " 
He  neit  plan-s  her — 


and  the  ht-.m  of  the  tale,  a  joang  French  poet,  who  u  in  IxNidon,  is 
tnil;  iinha)>i>y  in  that  village. 


LIMon  ne  le  fnit  |>]iig  (ounnner  I     II  rumiDa 

Har  1o<  troCIoin  du  Strand,  dnAt  omnme  on  dehiqator. 

Contra  la  pi>u|ilD  nngiau.  Im  nkgm,  la  Tarmioa, 
Et  Ion  milla  enlmttit  da  paupla  bontiquier ; 


■  Tba  italka  an  tha  aatbor'i  < 
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Contre  tons  los  bas-bleus,  contre  les  pAtinsidres, 

Ives  parieurs  d'Epsom,  le  pin,  le  parlement, 
La  quaterlj/,  le  roi,  la  pluie  ot  les  libraires, 
DoDt  il  ne  louche  plus,  h^las  !  ua  sou  d'argent ! 

£t  cbaque  gentleman  lui  dit :  L^beureuz  podte  ! " 

"  L'heureux  po^te  "  indeed  !  I  question  if  a  poet  in  this  wide 
world  is  so  happy  as  M.  de  Beauvoir,  or  has  made  such  w  onderful 
discoveries.  "The  bath  of  Asia,  with  green  jalousies,"  in  which 
the  lady  dwells;  "the  old  hotel,  with  copper  lions,  in  a  lonely 
square ; " — were  ever  such  things  heard  of,  or  imagined,  but  by  a 
Frenchman  ?  The  sailors,  the  negroes,  the  vermin,  whom  he  meets 
in  the  street — how  great  and  happy  are  all  tliese  discoveries ! 
Liston  no  longer  makes  the  happy  poet  frown ;  and  "  gin," 
"cokneys,"  and  the  "quaterly"  liave  not  the  least  effect  upon 
him !  And  this  gentleman  has  lived  many  months  amongst  us ; 
admires  Williams  Shaksjrnir^  the  "grave  et  vieux  proph^te,"  as 
he  calls  him,  and  never,  for  an  instant,  doubts  that  his  description 
contains  anything  absurd  ! 

I  don't  know  whether  the  great  Dumas  has  passed  any  time  in 
England ;  but  his  plays  show  a  similar  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
habits.  Thus  in  "  Kean "  the  stage-mauag(T  is  made  to  come 
forward  and  address  the  pit,  with  a  speec^h  l)eginning,  "  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen ; "  and  a  company  of  Englishwomen  are  introduced 
(at  the  memorable  "  Coal  Hole  "),  and  they  all  wear  pinafores ;  as 
if  the  British  female  were  in  the  invariable  habit  of  wearing  this 
outer  ganrient,  or  slobbering  her  gown  without  it.  There  was 
another  celebrated  piece,  enacted  some  years  since,  upon  the  subject 
of  Queen  Caroline,  where  our  late  adored  sovereign,  George,  was 
made  to  play  a  most  despicable  part ;  and  where  Sigiior  Bergami 
fought  a  duel  with  Lonl  Londonderry.  In  the  h\st  act  of  this 
play,  the  House  of  Lords  was  represented,  and  Sir  Brougham  made 
an  eloquent  8i)eech  in  the  Queen's  favour.  Presently  the  shouts 
of  the  mob  were  heard  without;  from  shouting  they  i>roceed 
to  pelting;  and  pasteboard  brickbats  and  cabbages  came  flying 
among  the  representatives  of  our  hereditary  legislature.  At  this 
unpleasant  juncture,  Sir  Hardinge,  the  Secretary-at-War,  rises  and 
calls  in  the  military;  the  act  ends  in  a  general  row,  and  the 
ignominious  fall  of  Lord  Liverpool,  laid  low  by  a  brickbat  from 
the  mob ! 

The  description  of  these  scenes  is,  of  course,  quite  incapable  of 
conveying  any  notion  of  their  general  effect.  You  must  have  the 
solemnity  of  the  actors,  as  they  Meess  and  Milor  one  another,  and 
the  perfect  gravity  and  good  feith  with  which  the  audience  listen  to 
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them.  Our  atagc  Prenchmao  is  the  old  Uarguis,  with  awoid,  and 
pigtail,  and  spuigled  Court  coat.  The  Englishman  of  the  French 
theatre  has,  invariably,  a  red  wig,  and  alinoat  always  leather  gaiters, 
and  a  long  white  upper  Benjamin  :  he  remains  as  lie  was  represented 
in  the  old  caricatures  after  the  Peace,  when  Vemet  designed  him 
eomewbat  alter  the  following  fashion — 


And  to  conclude  this  catalogue  of  blunders :  in  the  femous 
|Hece  of  the  "Nauftage  de  la  MAluse,"  the  firwt  act  is  laid  on  board 
an  English  ehip-of-war,  all  the  oiRcers  of  which  appeared  in  light 
blue  or  green  coats  (the  lamp-light  prevented  our  distinguishing  the 
colour  accurately)  and  top-boots  I 

Let  us  not  attempt  to  deaden  the  force  of  this  tremendous  blow 
by  any  more  remarks.  The  force  of  blundering  can  go  no  further. 
Would  a  Chinese  playwright  or  painter  have  stranger  notions  abojit 
the  barbarians  than  our  iieighboura,  vho  are  separated  from  us  but 
by  two  hours  of  salt  water! 


MEDITATIONS  AT  VERSAILLES 


THE  Palace  of  Versailles  has  been  turned  into  a  bricabrac  shop 
of  late  years,  and  its  time-honoured  walls  have  been  covered 
with  many  thousand  yards  of  the  worst  pictures  that  eye 
ever  looked  on.  I  don*t  know  how  many  leagues  of  battles  and 
sieges  the  unhappy  visitor  is  now  obliged  to  march  through,  amidst 
a  crowd  of  chattering  Paris  cockneys,  who  are  never  tired  of  looking 
at  the  glories  of  the  Grenadier  Fran^ais  ;  to  the  chronicling  of 
whose  deeds  this  old  palace  of  the  old  kings  is  now  altogether 
devoted.  A  whizzing,  scrca.ming  steam-engine  rushes  hither  from 
Paris,  bringing  shoals  of  badaivds  in  its  wake.  The  old  coucous  are 
all  gone,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  longer.  Smooth  asphaltum 
terraces,  tawdry  lamps,  and  great  hideous  Egyptian  obelisks,  have 
frightened  them  away  from  the  pleasfint  station  they  used  to  occupy 
under  the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elys^es ;  and  though  the  old  covcous 
were  just  the  most  uncomfortable  vehicles  that  human  ingenuity 
ever  constructed,  one  can't  help  looking  back  to  the  days  of  their 
existence  with  a  tender  regret ;  for  there  was  pleasure  then  in  the 
little  trip  of  three  leagues  :  and  who  ever  had  pleasure  in  a  railroad 
journey?  Does  any  reader  of  this  venture  to  say  that,  on  such  a 
voyage,  he  ever  dared  to  be  pleasant?  Do  the  most  hardened 
stokers  joke  with  one  another?  I  don't  believe  it.  Look  into 
every  single  car  of  the  train,  and  you  will  see  tliat  every  single 
face  is  solemn.  They  take  their  seats  gravely,  and  are  silent,  for 
the  most  part,  during  the  journey  ;  they  dare  not  look  out  of 
window,  for  fear  of  being  blinded  by  the  smoke  that  comes  whizzing 
by,  or  of  losing  their  heads  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  down 
train ;  they  ride  for  miles  in  utter  damp  and  darkness :  through 
awful  pipes  of  brick,  that  have  been  run  pitilessly  through  the  bowels 
of  gentle  Mother  Earth,  the  cast-iron  Frankenstein  of  an  engine 
gallops  on,  puffing  and  screaming.  Does  any  man  pretend  to  say 
that  he  enjoys  the  journey  ? — he  might  as  well  say  tiH|b  he  enjoyed 
having  his  hair  cut ;  he  bears  it,  but  that  is  all :  he'  iHU  not  allow 
the  world  to  laugh  at  him,  for  any  exhibition  of  slayish  fear ;  and 
pretends,  therefore,  to  be  at  his  ease  \  but  he  U  afiraid :  nay,  ought 
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to  be,  uuder  the  circumstances.  I  am  sure  Hannibal  or  Napoleon 
wouLl,  were  they  locked  sudilenly  into  a  car;  there  kept  close 
prisoners  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  whirled  along  at  this 
dizzy  pace.  You  can't  stop,  if  you  would : — you  may  die,  but  you 
can't  stop ;  the  engine  may  explode  upon  the  road,  an<l  up  you  go 
along  with  it ;  or,  may  be  a  bolter,  an<l  take  a  fancy  to  go  down 
a  hill,  or  into  a  river :  all  this  you  must  bear,  for  the  privilege  of 
travelling  twentv  miles  an  hour. 

This  little  journey,  then,  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  that  used  to 
b3  so  merry  of  old,  has  lost  its  pleasures  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  cmicoxis ;  and  I  would  as  lief  have  for  companions  the  statues 
that  lately  took  a  coach  from  the  bridge  opposite  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  steppe*!  out  in  the  court  of  Versailles,  as  the  most 
part  of  the  people  who  now  travel  on  the  railroad.  The  stone 
figures  are  not  a  whit  more  cold  and  silent  than  these  persons,  who 
used  to  be,  in  the  old  coua>us,  so  talkative  and  merry.  The  prattling 
grisette  and  her  swain  from  the  Ecole  de  Droit ;  the  huge  Alsacian 
canibinier,  grimly  smiling  under  his  sandy  moustaches  and  glittering 
brass  helmet ;  the  jolly  niu^  in  red  calico,  who  had  been  to  Paris 
to  show  mamma  her  darling  Lolo,  or  Auguste  ; — what  merry 
companions  used  one  to  find  squeezed  into  the  crazy  old  vehicles 
that  formerly  performed  the  journey  !  But  the  age  of  horseflesh  is 
gone — that  of  engineers,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded ; 
and  the  pleasiut)  of  coucoudom  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Why  not 
mourn  over  it,  as  Mr.  Burke  did  over  his  cheap  defence  of  nations 
and  unbought  grace  of  life ;  that  age  of  chivalry,  which  he  lamented, 
h  2>ro)x>s  of  a  trip  to  Versailles,  some  half  a  centiuy  back  1 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  (as  might  be  done,  in  rather  a  neat 
and  successful  manner)  whether  the  age  of  chivalry  was  cheap  or 
dear,  and  whether,  in  the  time  of  the  unbought  grace  of  life,  there 
was  not  more  briberj',  robbery,  villainy,  tyranny,  and  corruption, 
than  exists  even  in  our  own  happy  days, — let  us  make  a  few  moral 
and  historical  remarks  upon  the  town  of  Versailles ;  where,  between 
railrojul  and  cmicou,  we  are  surely  arrived  by  this  time. 

The  town  is,  certainly,  the  most  moral  of  towns.  You  pass 
from  the  railroad  station  through  a  long  lonely  suburb,  with  dusty 
rows  of  stunted  trees  on  either  side,  and  some  few  miserable  b^gars, 
idle  boys,  and  ragged  old  women  under  them.  Behind  the  trees 
are  gaunt  mouldy  houses  ;  palaces  once,  where  (in  the  days  of  the 
nnlx>ught  gr^oe  of  life)  the  cheap  defence  of  nations  gambled,  ogled, 
swindled,  iottS^ed ;  whence  high-lx)m  duchesses  used  to  issue,  in 
old  times,  to  act  as  chaml)ermaids  to  lovely  Du  Barri ;  and  mighty 
princes  rolled  away,  in  gilt  caroohea,  hot  for  the  honour  of  lighting 
his  Majesty  to  bed,  or  of  presenting  his  stockings  when  he  rose,  or 
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of  holding  bis  napkin  when  he  (lined.  Tailors,  chandlers,  tinnien, 
wretched  hucksters,  and  greengrocers  are  now  established  in  the 
mansions  of  the  old  peers  ;  small  children  are  yelling  at  the  doors, 
with  mouths  l)esmeared  with  bread  and  treacle ;  damp  rags  are 
hanging  out  of  every  one  of  the  win<lows,  steaming  in  the  sun  ; 
oyster-shells,  cabbage-stalks,  broken  crocker}',  old  impers,  lie  bask- 
ing in  the  same  cheerful  light.  A  solitary  water-cart  goes  jingling 
down  the  wide  pavement,  and  spirts  a  feeble  refreshment  over  the 
dusty  thirsty  stones. 

After  prcing  for  some  time  through  such  dismal  streets,  we 
d^hf/urher  on  the  rp-ande  place ;  and  before  us  lies  the  i)alace 
de<li(ated  to  all  the  glories  of  France.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
lonely  plain  this  famous  residence  of  King  Louis  looks  low  and 
mean. — Honoured  i)ile  !  Time  was  when  tall  musketeers  and  gilded 
body-guanis  allowed  none  to  pass  the  gate.  Fifty  years  ago,  ten 
thousand  drunken  women  from  Paris  broke  through  the  charm ; 
and  now  a  tattered  commissioner  will  conduct  you  through  it  for  a 
penny,  and  leail  you  up  to  the  sacred  entrance  of  the  palace. 

We  will  not  examine  all  the  glories  of  France,  as  here  they  are 
portrayed  in  pictures  and  marble :  catalogues  are  written  al)out 
these  miles  of  canvas,  representing  all  the  revolutionary  battles, 
from  Valmy  to  Waterloo, — all  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV. — all 
the  mistresses  of  his  successor — and  all  the  great  men  who  have 
flourished  since  the  French  empire  began.  Military  heroes  are 
most  of  these — fierce  constables  in  shining  steel,  marshals  in 
voluminous  wigs,  and  brave  grenadiers  in  bearskin  caps;  some 
dozens  of  whom  gained  crowns,  principalities,  dukedoms;  some 
hundreds,  plunder  and  epcaulets;  some  millions,  death  in  African 
sands,  or  in  icy  Russian  plains,  under  the  guidance,  and  for  the 
good,  of  that  arch-hero.  Napoleon.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  "  all 
the  glories  "  of  France  (as  of  most  other  countries)  is  made  up  of 
these  military  men :  and  a  fine  satire  it  is  on  the  cowardice  of 
mankind,  that  they  pay  such  an  extraordinary  homage  to  the 
virtue  called  coura^;  filling  their  history-books  with  tales  about 
it,  and  nothing  but  it. 

Let  them  disguise  the  place,  however,  as  they  will,  and  plaster 
the  walls  with  bad  pictures  as  they  please,  it  will  be  hard  to  think 
of  any  family  but  one,  as  one  traverses  this  vast  gloomy  edifice.  It 
has  not  been  humbled  to  the  groimd,  as  a  certain  palace  of  Babel 
was  of  yore ;  but  it  is  a  monument  of  fallen  pride,  not  less  awful, 
and  would  afford  matter  for  a  whole  library  of  sermons.  The  cheap 
defence  of  nations  expended  a  thousand  millions  in  the  erection  of 
this  magnificent  dwelling-place.  Armies  were  employed,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  warlike  labouiBi  to  level  hills^  or  pile  them  up; 
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to  turn  rivers,  and  to  buil«l  aqueducts,  and  transplant  woods,  and 
Construct  smooth  terraces,  and  long  canals.  A  vast  garden  grew 
up  in  a  wilderness,  and  a  stupendous  pahice  in  the  garden,  and  a 
stately  city  round  the  palace :  the  city  was  peopled  with  parasites, 
who  daily  came  to  do  worship  before  the  creator  of  these  wonders — 
the  Great  King.  "  Dieu  seul  est  grand,"  said  courtly  Massillon ; 
but  next  to  him,  as  the  prelate  thought,  was  certainly  Louis,  his 
vicegerent  here  upon  earth — God's  lieutenant-governor  of  the  world, 
— before  whom  courtiers  used  to  fall  on  their  knees,  and  shade  their 
eyes,  as  if  the  light  of  his  countenance,  like  the  sun,  which  shone 
supreme  in  heaven,  the  type  of  him,  was  too  dazzling  to  bear. 

Did  ever  the  sun  shine  upon  such  a  king  before,  in  such  a 
palace  1 —  or,  rather,  did  such  a  king  ever  shine  upon  the  sun  ? 
When  Majesty  came  out  of  his  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  his 
superhuman  splendours,  viz.,  in  his  cinnamon-coloure<l  coat,  em- 
broidered with  diamonds ;  his  pyramid  of  a  wig ;  *  his  red-heeled 
shoes,  that  liftetl  him  four  inches  from  the  ground,  "that  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch : "  when  he  came  out,  blazing  upon  the 
dukes  and  duchesses  that  waited  his  rising, — what  could  the  latter 
do  but  cover  their  eyes,  and  wink,  and  tremble  ?  And  did  he  not 
himself  believe,  as  he  stood  there,  on  his  high  heels,  imder  his 
ambrosial  periwig,  that  there  was  something  in  him  more  than 
man — something  above  Fate  ? 

This,  doubtless,  was  he  fain  to  believe;  and  if,  on  very  fine 
days,  from  his  terrace  before  his  gloomy  palace  of  St.  Gennains,  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse,  in  the  distance,  of  a  certain  white  spire  of 
St.  Denis,  where  his  race  lay  buried,  he  would  say  to  his  courtiers, 
with  a  sublime  condescension,  "  Gentlemen,  you  must  remeniber  that 
I,  too,  am  mort;il."  Surely  the  lords  in  waiting  could  hardly  think 
him  serious,  and  vowed  that  his  Majesty  always  lovetl  a  joke. 
However,  mortal  or  not,  the  sight  of  that  sharp  spire  wounded 
his  Majesty's  eyes ;  and  is  said,  by  the  legend,  to  have  caused  the 
building  of  the  Palacxj  of  Babel-Versailles. 

In  the  year  1681,  then,  the  great  King,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
- — with  guanls,  cooks,  chamberlains,  mistresses,  Jesuits,  gentlemen, 
lacqueys,  F^nelons,  Moliferes,  Lauzuns,  Bossuets,  Villars,  Villerojrs, 
Louvois,  CoU)crts, — transported  himself  to  his  new  palace :  the  old 
one  being  left  for  James  of  England  and  Jaquette  his  wife,  when 
their  time  should  come.  And  when  the  time  did  come,  and  James 
sought  his  brother's  kingdom,  it  is  on  record  that  Louis  hastene<l 
to  receive  and  console  him,  and  promised  to  restore,  incontinently, 
those  islands  from  which  the  canaille  had  turned  him.     Between 

*  It  is  fine  to  think  that,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  hia  Majesty  Louis  XIV. 
used  to  powder  hU  wig  with  gold-dtuL 
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brotheis  such  a  gift  yvoa  a  trifle ;  and  tbc  courtiers  said  to  one 
another  reverently,*  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  There 
was  no  blasphemy  in  the  speech :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  gravely 
said,  by  a  faithftil  believing  man,  who  thought  it  no  shame  to  the 
latter  to  compare  his  Majesty  with  God  Almighty.  Indeed,  the 
books  of  the  time  will  give  one  a  strong  idea  how  general  was  this 
Louis-worship.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  one,  which  was  written 
by  an  honest  Jesuit  and  prot^gd  of  Pbre  la  Chaise,  who  dc<licate8 
a  book  of  medals  to  the  august  Infants  of  France,  which  does, 
indeed,  go  almost  as  far  in  print.  He  calls  our  famous  monarch 
"Louis  le  Grand: — 1,  Tinvincible;  2,  le  sage;  3,  le  conqu^rant; 
4,  la  nierveille  de  son  si^cle ;  5,  la  terreur  de  ses  eunemis ;  G,  I'amour 
de  ses  peuples ;  7,  I'arbitre  de  la  paix  et  de  la  guerre ;  8,  Tadmira- 
tion  de  Tunivers ;  9,  et  digue  d'en  ctre  le  maitre  ;  10,  le  modMe 
d^un  hdros  achev^ ;  11,  digne  de  Timraortalit^,  et  de  la  v^ndration 
de  tous  les  si^clea  !  " 

A  pretty  Jesuit  declaration,  tndy,  and  a  good  lionest  judgment 
upon  the  great  King!  In  tliirty  years  more — 1.  The  invincible 
had  been  l)eaten  a  vast  number  of  times.  2.  The  sage  was  the 
pupi)et  of  an  artful  old  woman,  wlio  was  the  puppet  of  more 
artful  priests.  3.  The  concpieror  had  quite  forgotten  his  early 
knack  of  conquering.  5.  The  terror  of  his  enemies  (foi:  4,  the 
n:arvel  of  his  age,  we  preteniiit,  it  being  a  loose  term,  that  may 
apply  to  any  person  or  thing)  was  now  terrified  by  his  enemies  in 
turn.  6.  The  love  of  his  people  was  as  heartily  detested  by  them 
as  scarcely  any  other  monarch,  not  even  his  great-grandson,  has 
been,  before  or  since.  7.  The  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  was  fain  to 
send  superb  ambiissadors  to  kick  their  heels  in  Dutch  shopkcefK?r8' 
antei'hanibers.  8,  is  again  a  general  term.  9.  The  man  fit  to  be 
master  of  the  universe,  was  8(»4ircely  master  of  his  own  kingdonj. 
10.  The  finished  hero  was  all  but  finished,  in  a  very  commonplace 
and  vulgar  way.  And  11.  The  man  worthy  of  immortality  was 
just  at  the  point  of  death,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  or  deplore 
him ;  only  withered  old  Maintenon  to  utter  prayers  at  his  betiside, 
and  croaking  Jesiuts  to  prepare  him,t  with  Heaven  knows  what 
wretched  tricks  and  mummeries,  for  his  appearance  in  that  Great 
Republic  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  In  the  course 
of  his  fourscore  splendid  miserable  years,  he  never  had  but  one  friend, 
and  he  mined  and  left  her.     Poor  La  Valli^re,  what  a  sad  tale  is 

•  I  think  it  is  in  the  amusing  "Memoirs  of  Mndame  de  Cr^ui"  (a  forgery, 
but  a  work  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  accuracy)  that  the  aboro  anecdote 
is  related. 

f  They  made  a  Jesuit  of  him  on  his  deathbed. 
17 
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yours  !  "  Look  at  this  Galcrie  des  Glacis,"  cried  Monsieur  Vatout, 
staggering  with  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  room,  two  hundred 
and  forty -two  feet  long,  and  forty  high.  "Here  it  was  that  Louis 
displayed  all  the  grandeur  of  Royalty ;  and  such  was  the  splendour 
of  his  Court,  and  the  luxury  of  the  times,  that  this  immense  room 
could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  pressed  around 
the  monarch."  Wonderful !  wonderful !  Eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  sijuare  feet  of  courtiers !  Give  a  square  yard 
to  each,  and  you  have  a  matter  of  three  thousand  of  them.  Think 
of  three  thousand  courtiers  per  day,  and  all  the  chopping  and 
changing  of  them  for  near  forty  years :  some  of  them  dying ;  some 
getting  their  wishes,  and  retiring  to  their  provinces  to  eiyoy  their 
plunder ;  some  disgraced,  and  going  home  to  pine  away  out  of  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  *  new  ones  perjietually  arriving, — pushing,  squeez- 
ing, for  their  place,  in  the  crowded  Galeric  des  Glaces.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  of  noble  countenances,  at  the  very  lea  t,  must  those  glasses 
have  reflected.  Rouge,  diamonds,  ribands,  patches,  upon  tlie  faces 
of  smiling  ladies :  towering  periwigs,  sleek  shaven  crowns,  tufted 
moustaches,  scars,  and  grizzled  whiskers,  worn  by  ministers,  priests, 
dandies,  and  grim  old  cx)mmanders. — So  many  faces,  0  ye  gods ! 
and  every  one  of  them  lies !  So  many  tongues,  vowing  devotion 
and  respectful  love  to  the  great  King  in  his  six-inch  wig ;  and  only 
po<:)r  La  Valli^re's  amongst  them  all  which  had  a  word  of  truth  for 
the  dull  ears  of  Louis  of  Bourbon. 

"Quiind  j'aurai  de  la  peine  aux  Carm^itcs,"  says  unhappy 
Louist?,  a])out  to  retire  from  these  magnificent  courtiers  and  their 
grand  Galerie  des  Glaces,  "  jc  me  souviendrai  de  ce  que  ces  gens-lk 
m'ont  fait  souffrir ! " — A  troop  of  Bossuets  inveighing  against  the 
vanities  of  Courts  could  not  preach  such  an  affecting  sermon. 
What  years  of  anguish  and  wrong  had  the  poor  thing  sufFere<l, 
before  these  sad  words  ciime  fn)m  her  gentle  lips !  How  theae 
courtiers  have  bowed  and  flatteretl,  kisse<l  the  ground  on  which 
she  trod,  fought  to  have  the  houoiu*  of  riding  by  her  carriage, 
written  sonnets,  and  called  her  goddess :  who  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  was  kind  and  beneficent,  gentle  and  compassionate  to 
all ;  then  (on  a  certain  day,  when  it  is  whispered  that  hid  Majesty 
hath  C4ist  the  eyes  of  his  gracious  affection  upon  another)  behold 
three  thousand  courtiers  are  at  the  feet  of  the  new  divinity. — "  0 
divine  Athenais !  what  blockheads  have  we  been  to  worship  any 
but  you. — Th^t  a  go<l(less  1 — a  pretty  goddess  forsooth ; — a  witch, 
rather,  who,  for  a  while,  kept  our  gracious  monarch  blind !     Look 

*  Saint  Simon's  account  of  Lauzun,  in  disgrace,  is  admirably  facetious  and 
patiietic ;  Lauzun's  regrets  are  as  monstrous  as  those  of  ilaleigh  wLen  defmved 
of  the  sight  of  his  adorable  queen  and  mistress,  Elizabeth. 
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at  her:  the  woman  limps  as  she  walks;  and,  by, sacred  Venus, 
her  mouth  stretches  almost  to  her  diamond  earrings ! "  *  The 
same  tale  may  be  told  of  many  more  deserted  mistresses ;  and  fair 
Athenais  de  Montespan  was  to  hear  it  of  herself  one  day.  Mean- 
time, while  La  Valli^re's  heart  is  breaking,  the  model  of  a  finished 
hero  is  yawning;  as,  on  such  paltry  occasions,  a  finished  hero 
should.  Let  her  heart  break :  a  plague  upon  her  tears  and 
repentance;  what  right  has  she  to  repent?  Away  with  her  to 
her  convent !  She  goes,  and  the  finished  hero  never  sheds  a 
tear.  What  a  noble  pitch  of  stoicism  to  have  reached  !  Our  Louis 
was  so  great,  that  the  little  woes  of  mean  people  were  beyond 
him :  his  friends  died,  his  mistresses  left  him ;  his  children,  one 
by  one,  were  cut  ofl*  before  his  eyes,  and  great  Louis  is  not 
moved  in  the  slightest  degree !  As  how,  indeed,  should  a  god  be 
moved? 

I  have  often  liked  to  think  about  this  strange  character  in 
the  world,  who  moved  in  it,  bearing  about  a  full  belief  in  his  own 
infallibility ;  teaching  his  generals  the  art  of  war,  his  ministers  the 
science  of  government,  his  wits  taste,  his  courtiers  dress ;  ordering 
deserts  to  become  gardens,  tuniing  villages  into  palaces  at  a  breath  ; 
and  indeed  the  august  figure  of  the  man,  as  he  towers  upon  his 
throne,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  one  with  re8i)ect  and  awe : — how 
grand  those  flowing  locks  appear ;  how  awful  that  sceptre ;  how 
magnificent  those  flowing  robes !  In  Louis,  surely,  if  in  any  one, 
the  njajesty  of  kinghood  is  represented. 

But  a  king  is  not  every  inch  a  king,  for  all  the  poet  may  say ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  much  precise  majesty  there  is  in  that 
majestic  figure  of  Ludovicus  Rex.  In  the  plate  opposite,  we  Ijave 
endeavoure<l  to  make  the  exact  calculation.  Tlie  idea  of  kingly 
dignity  is  equally  strong  in  tlic  two  outer  figures ;  and  you  see,  at 
once,  that  majesty  is  made  out  of  the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
and  cloak,  all  fleurs-^le-lia  bespangle<l.  As  for  the  little  le^in, 
shrivelled,  paunchy  old  man,  of  five  feet  two,  in  a  jacket  and 
breeches,  there  is  no  majesty  in  him  at  any  rate ;  and  yet  he  has 
just  stepped  out  of  that  very  suit  of  clothes.  Put  the  wig  and 
shoes  on  him,  and  he  is  six  feet  high ; — the  other  fripperies,  and  he 
stands  before  you  majestic,  imperial,  and  heroic  !  Thus  do  barbers 
and  cobblers  make  the  goils  that  we  worship :  for  do  we  not  all 
worship  him  ?  Yes  ;  though  we  all  know  him  to  be  stupid,  heart- 
less, short,  of  doubtful  personal  courage,  worship  and  admire  him 
we  must;  and  have  set  up,  in  our  hearts,  a  grand  image  of  him, 

•  A  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  given  by  the  King  to  La  Valli^re,  caused 
much  Rcandal ;  and  some  lampoons  are  extant,  which  impugn  the  taste  of 
I/>ai4  XIV.  for  loTiog  a  lady  wilh  such  an  enormous  mouth. 
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endowed  with  .wit,  magnanimity,  valour,  and  enormous  heroical 
stature. 

And  what  magnanimous  acts  are  attributed  to  him  !  or,  rather, 
how  differently  do  we  view  the  actions  of  heroes  and  common  men, 
and  find  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  a  wonderful  virtue  in  the 
former,  which,  in  the  latter,  is  only  an  ordinary  act  of  duty.  Look 
at  yonder  window  of  the  King's  chamber ; — one  morning  a  Royal 
cane  was  seen  whirling  out  of  it,  and  plumped  among  the  courtiers 
and  guanl  of  honour  below.  King  Louis  had  absolutely,  and  with 
his  own  hand,  flung  his  own  cane  out  of  the  window,  "because," 
said  he,  "I  won't  demean  myself  by  striking  a  gentleman ! "  0 
miracle  of  magnanimity !  Lauzun  was  not  caned,  because  he  be- 
sought Majesty  to  keep  his  promise, — only  imprisoned  for  ten  years 
in  Pignerol,  along  with  banished  Fouquet ; — and  a  pretty  story  is 
Fouquet's  too. 

Out  of  the  window  the  King^s  august  head  was  one  day  thrust, 
when  old  Cond^  was  painfully  toihng  up  the  steps  of  the  court 
below.  Don't  hurry  yourself,  my  cousin,"  cries  Magnanimity ; 
"one  who  has  to  carry  so  many  laurels  cannot  walk  fest."  At 
which  all  the  courtiers,  lacqueys,  mistresses,  chamberlains,  Jesuitu, 
and  scullions,  clasp  their  hands  and  biu^t  into  tears.  Men  are 
affected  by  the  tale  to  this  very  day.  For  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  have  not  all  the  books  that  speak  of  Versailles,  or  Louis 
Quatorze,  told  the  story  ? — "  Don't  hurry  yourself,  my  cousin  ! " 
0  admirable  King  and  Christian !  what  a  pitch  of  condescension 
is  here,  that  the  greatest  King  of  all  the  world  should  go  for  to  say 
anytliing  so  kind,  and  reiilly  tell  a  tottering  old  gentleman,  worn 
out  with  gout,  age,  and  wounds,  not  to  walk  too  fast ! 

What  a  proper  fimd  of  slavishness  is  there  in  the  composition  of 
mankind,  that  histories  like  these  should  be  found  to  mterest  an<l 
awe  them.  Till  the  world's  end,  most  likely,  this  story  will  have 
its  place  in  the  history-books  ;  and  unborn  generations  will  read  it, 
and  tenderly  be  moveii  by  it.  I  am  sure  that  Magnanimity  went  to 
bed  that  night  pleased  and  happy,  intimately  convinced  that  he  had 
done  an  action  of  sublime  virtue,  and  had  easy  slumbers  and  sweet 
dreams, — especially  if  he  had  taken  a  light  supper,  and  not  too 
vehemently  attacked  his  en  cos  de  nuit 

That  famous  adventure,  in  which  the  en  ecu  de  nuit  was  brought 
into  use,  for  the  sake  of  one  Poquelin,  cdias  Moli^re : — how  often  has 
it  been  described  and  admired  1  This  Poquelin,  though  King's  valet- 
de-chambre,  was  by  profession  a  vagrant ;  and  as  such  looked  coldly 
on  by  the  great  lords  of  the  palace,  who  refused  to  eat  with  him. 
Majesty  hearing  of  tliis,  ordered  his  en  cos  de  nuit  to  be  placed  on 
the  table,  and  positively  cut  off  a  wing  with  his  own  knife  and  fork 
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for  Poquelin's  use.  0  thrice  happy  Jean  Baptiste !  The  King  has 
actually  sat  down  with  him  cheek  by  jowl,  had  the  liver-wing  of  a 
fowl,  and  given  Moli^re  the  gizzard ;  put  his  Imperial  legs  under  the 
same  mahogany  (sttb  iisdem  trabihus).  A  man,  after  such  an  honour, 
can  look  for  little  else  in  this  world  :  he  has  tasted  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable earthly  happiness,  and  has  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  fold 
his  arms,  look  up  to  heaven,  and  sing  "  Nunc  dimittis ''  and  die. 

Do  not  let  us  abuse  poor  old  Louis  on  account  of  this  monstrous 
pride ;  but  only  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  fools  who  believed  and 
worshipped  it.  If,  honest  man,  he  believed  himself  to  be  almost  a 
god,  it  was  only  because  thousands  of  people  had  told  him  so — 
people  only  half  liars,  too ;  who  did,  in  the  depths  of  their  slavish 
respect,  admire  the  man  almost  as  much  as  they  said  they  did.  If, 
when  he  appeared  in  his  five-hundred-million  coat,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  before  the  Siamese  Ambassadors,  the  courtiers  began  to 
shade  their  eyes  and  long  for  parasols,  as  if  this  Bourbonic  sun  was 
too  hot  for  them  ;  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  believe  that 
there  was  something  dazzling  about  his  person  :  he  harl  half  a  million 
of  eager  testimonies  to  this  idea.  Who  was  to  tell  him  the  truth  ? — 
Only  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  did  trembling  courtiers  dare  whisper 
to  him,  after  much  circumlocution,  that  a  certain  battle  had  been 
fought  at  a  place  called  Blenheim,  and  that  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
had  stopped  his  long  career  of  triumphs. 

"  On  n^est  plus  heureux  il  notre  4ge,"  says  the  old  man,  to  one 
of  his  old  generals,  welcoming  Tallard  after  his  defeat ;  and  he  rewanis 
him  with  honours,  as  if  he  had  come  from  a  victory.  There  is,  if  you 
will,  something  magnanimous  in  this  welcome  to  his  conquered  general, 
this  stout  protest  against  Fate.  Disaster  succeeds  disaster ;  armies 
after  annies  march  out  to  meet  fiery  Eugene  and  that  dogged  fatal 
Englishman,  and  disappear  in  the  smoke  of  the  enemies'  cannon. 
Even  at  Versailles  you  may  almost  hear  it  roaring  at  last ;  but  when 
courtiers,  who  li^ive  foi^gotten  their  god,  now  talk  of  quitting  this 
grand  temple  oi^  is,  old  Louis  plucks  up  heart  and  will  never  hear 
of  surrender.  All  the  gold  and  silver  at  Versailles  he  melts,  to  find 
bread  for  his  armies :  all  the  jewels  on  his  five-hundred-million  coat 
he  pawns  resolutely;  and,  bidding  Villars  go  and  make  the  last 
struggle  but  one,  promises,  if  his  general  is  defeated,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  and  die  King  of  France.  Indeed,  after  a 
man,  for  sixty  years,  has  been  performing  the  part  of  a  hero,  some 
of  the  real  heroic  stuff  must  have  entered  into  his  composition, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  When  the  great  Elliston  was  enacting  the 
part  of  King  Greorge  the  Fourth,  in  the  play  of  "  The  Coronation," 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  galleries  applauded  very  loudly  his  suavity  and 
migestic  demeanour,  at  which  Elliston,  inflamed  by  the  popular 
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loyalty  (aud  by  Bome  fermented  liquor  in  which,  it  is  said,  be  wms  in 
the  babit  uf  indulging),  burst  into  tears,  and,  Ppreadin^^  out  his  amiBy 
exclaimed  :  ''  Bleae  yt^  bless  ye,  my  people  I ''  Don't  let  ub  Llq^ 
at  liib  Ellistonian  majesty,  dot  at  the  people  who  d&pfied  handB  and 
yelle<i  "  bravo  !  *"  in  praiae  of  him.  The  tipay  old  manager  did  reaDj 
feel  that  he  was  a  hero  at  that  moment ;  and  the  jieople,  wild  with 
dellgbt  aud  attachment  for  a  magnifioent  coat  and  breecbea,  surely 
were  uttering  the  true  Beutimeute  of  loyalty :  which  oonsistB  in 
reverencing  tlieae  aud  other  artidee  of  costume.  In  this  fifth  act, 
then,  of  hi»  lung  Boyal  drama,  old  Louis  performed  his  part  ex- 
cellently ;  and  when  the  curtain  drops  upon  him,  he  lies,  dresaod 
majeiitically,  in  a  beoouung  kingly  attitude,  as  a  long  should. 

The  King  his  sucoeaeor  has  not  left,  at  Versailles,  half  so  wndtk 
occafuou  for  moralising:  perhaps  the  neighbouring  Pare  aux  Ceifs 
would  afford  better  illustrations  of  his  reign.  The  life  of  his  great 
graud^ire,  the  Grand  Llama  of  Tram^  seems  to  hare  frightened 
Louiu  the  Well-beloved ;  who  undenstood  that  loneliness  is  cne  of 
the  uecessar)'  Cfjnditiont>  of  divinity,  and  being  of  a  jovial  com- 
pauiouable  turn,  a>(pired  nut  beyond  manhood.  Only  in  the  matter 
of  holies  did  he  surpaHS  his  predecessor,  as  Solomon  did  David. 
War  he  et^-hewed,  as  his  grandfather  bade  him ;  and  his  simple 
ta^te  found  little  in  this  world  to  enjoy  beyond  the  mulling  of 
chocolate  aud  the  frying  of  pancakes.  Look,  here  is  the  room 
called  Jjaboratoire  du  Boi,  where,  ^ith  his  own  hands,  he  made 
his  mLitreiis's  break£ii$t : — here  is  the  little  door  through  which, 
frotu  lier  ajKirtifieuts  in  the  up{>er  storey,  the  cliaste  Du  Barri  came 
stealing  down  to  the  arms  of'  the  weary,  feeble,  gloomy  old  man. 
But  of  womeu  he  wha  tired  long  since,  and  even  pancake-frying 
lia/l  palleil  u|x>u  him.  What  ha<l  he  to  do,  after  forty  years  of 
reign ;  -after  having  exhausted  everything  ?  Every  pleasure  that 
]>iilioirt  (X)uld  invent  for  his  hot  youth,  or  cunning  Lebd  ooidd 
miiuHter  U)  his  old  age,  was  flat  and  stale;  used  up  to  the  very 
dregrt :  every  shilling  in  the  national  purse  had  been  squeezed  out, 
by  PoiniKixlour  and  Du  Barri  and  such  brilliant  ministers  of  state. 
He  had  found  out  the  vanity  of  pleasure,  as  his  ancestor  had  dia* 
covere<l  the  vanity  of  glory :  indeed  it  was  high  time  that  he  should 
die.  And  die  he  did ;  and  round  his  tomb,  as  round  that  of  his 
grandfather  before  him,  the  starving  people  sang  a  dreadful  chorus 
of  curses,  which  were  the  only  epitaphs  for  good  or  for  evil  that 
wore  raised  to  his  memory. 

As  for  the  courtiers — the  knights  and  nobles,  the  imbought 
grace  of  life — they,  of  course,  forgot  him  in  one  minute  after  his 
death,  as  the  way  is.  When  the  King  dies,  the  officer  appointed 
opens  his  chamber  window,  aud  calling  out  into  the  court  below. 
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Le  Roi  est  mort,  breaks  his  cane,  takes  another  and  waves  it,  ex- 
claiming Vive  le  Hot!  Straightway  all  the  loyal  nobles  begin 
yelling  Vive  le  Roi  !  and  the  officer  goes  round  solemnly  and  sets 
yonder  great  clock  in  the  Cour  de  Marbre  to  the  hour  of  the  King's 
death.  This  old  Louis  had  solemnly  ordained ;  but  the  Versailles 
clock  was  only  set  twice :  there  was  no  shouting  of  Vive  le  Roi 
when  the  successor  of  Louis  XV.  mounted  to  heaven  to  join  his 
sainted  family. 

Strange  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings  have  always  been  very 
recreating  and  profitable  to  us :  what  a  fine  one  is  that  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  as  Madame  Cam  pan  tells  it.  One  night  the  gnuiious 
monarch  came  back  ill  from  Trianon ;  the  disease  turned  out  to  be 
the  small-pox ;  so  violent  that  ten  people  of  those  who  had  to  enter 
his  chamber  caught  the  infection  and  died.  The  whole  Court  flies 
from  him ;  only  poor  old  fat  Mesdames  the  King's  daughters  persist 
in  remaining  at  his  bedside,  and  praying  for  his  souFs  welfare. 

On  the  10th  May  1774,  the  whole  Court  had  assembled  at 
the  chateau ;  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf  was  full.  The  Dauphin  had  deter- 
mined to  depart  as  soon  as  the  King  had  breathed  his  last.  And 
it  was  agreed  by  the  people  of  the  stables,  with  those  who  watched 
in  the  King's  room,  that  a  lighted  candle  should  be  placed  in  a 
window,  and  should  be  extinguished  as  soon  as  lie  had  ceased  to 
live.  The  candle  was  put  out.  At  that  signal,  guards,  pages,  and 
squires  mounted  on  horseback,  and  everything  was  made  ready 
for  departure.  The  Dauphin  was  with  the  Dauphiness,  waiting 
together  for  the  news  of  the  King's  demise.  An  immense  noise, 
as  if  of  thunder,  was  heard  in  the  next  room  ;  it  was  the  crowd 
of  courtiers,  who  were  deserting  the  dead  King's  apartment  in 
onler  to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  power  of  Louis  XVI.  Madame 
de  Noailles  entered,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  the  Queen  by  her 
title  of  Queen  of  France,  and  begged  their  Majesties  to  quit  their 
apartments  to  receive  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  Court 
desirous  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  new  sovereigns.  Leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm,  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  in  the  most  touching 
attitude,  Marie  Antoinette  received  these  first  visits.  On  quitting 
the  chamber  where  tlie  dead  King  lay,  the  Due  de  Villequier  bade 
M.  Anflerville,  first  surgeon  of  the  King,  to  open  and  embalm  the 
body :  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  the  surgeon.  "  I  am 
reacly,  sir,"  says  he ;  "  but  whilst  I  am  operating,  you  must  hold 
the  head  of  the  corpse  :  your  charge  demands  it."  The  Duke  went 
away  without  a  word,  and  the  body  was  neither  opened  nor  em- 
balmed. A  few  humble  domestics  and  poor  workmen  watched  by 
the  remains,  and  performed  the  last  offices  to  their  master.  The 
Burgeons  ordered  spirits  of  wine  to  be  poured  into  the  coffiiu 
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They  huddled  the  King's  body  into  a  postchaise;  and  in  this 
deplorable  et^uipuge,  with  an  escort  of  about  forty  men,  Louis  the 
Well-beloved  was  carrieil,  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  Versailles  to 
Saint-Deuis,  and  then  thrown  into  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  France ! 

If  any  man  is  curious,  and  can  get  permission,  he  may  mount 
to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  see  where  Loub  XVI.  used  royally  to 
ainiLse  himself,  by  gazing  upon  the  doings  of  all  the  townspeople 
below  with  a  telesc^jpo.  Behold  that  balcony  where,  one  morning, 
he,  his  Queen,  and  the  little  Dauphin  stood,  with  Cromwell 
Grandison  Lafayette  by  their  side,  who  kissed  her  Mfgcsty's 
hand,  aud  protected  her;  and  then,  lovingly  surroimded  by  his 
people,  the  King  got  into  a  coach  and  came  to  Paris :  nor  did  his 
Majesty  ride  much  in  coaches  after  that. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  King,  in  the  up])er  galleries,  clothed 
in  red  and  gold,  riding  a  fat  horse,  brandishing  a  sword,  on  which 
the  word  "Justice"  is  inscribed,  and  looking  remarkably  stupid 
and  uncomfortable.  You  see  that  the  horse  will  throw  him  at  the 
very  first  fling ;  and  as  for  the  sword,  it  never  was  made  for  such 
han«ls  as  his,  which  were  good  at  holding  a  corkscrew  or  a  carving- 
knife,  but  not  clever  at  the  management  of  weapons  of  war.  Let 
those  pity  him  who  will :  call  him  saint  and  martyr  if  you  please ; 
but  a  martyr  to  what  principle  was  he  ?  Did  he  frankly  support 
eitlier  party  in  his  kingdom,  or  cheat  and  tamper  with  both  1  He 
miglit  have  escaped  ;  but  he  must  have  his  supper :  and  so  his 
family  was  butcliered  and  his  kingdom  lost,  and  he  had  his  bottle 
of  Burgundy  in  comfort  at  Varcnnes.  A  single  chai^ge  upon  the 
fatal  t«nth  of  August,  and  the  monarchy  might  have  been  his  once 
more ;  but  he  is  so  tendcr-hearte<i,  that  he  lets  his  friends  be 
murdered  before  his  eyes  almost :  or,  at  least,  when  he  has  turned 
his  back  ui)on  his  duty  and  his  kingdom,  and  has  skulked  for 
safety  into  the  rejwrters*  box  at  the  National  Assembly.  There 
were  hundreds  of  brave  men  who  died  that  day,  and  were  martyrs, 
if  you  will :  poor  neglected  tenth-rate  courtiers,  for  the  most  part, 
who  had  forgotten  old  slights  and  disappointments,  and  left  their 
places  of  safety  to  come  and  die,  if  need  were,  sharing  in  the  supreme 
hour  of  the  monarchy.  Monarchy  was  a  great  deal  too  humane  to 
fight  along  with  these,  an<l  so  left  them  to  the  pikes  of  Santerre 
and  the  mercy  of  the  men  of  the  Sections.  But  we  are  wandering  a 
good  ten  miles  from  Versailles,  and  from  the  deeds  which  Lou^  XVI. 
performed  there. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  such  a  smart  journeyman  blacksmith, 
that  he  might,  if  Fate  had  not  perversely  placed  a  crown  on  his 
head,  have  earned  a  couple  of  louis  every  week  by  the  making  of 
locks  and  keys.     Those  who  wiU,  may  see  the  workshop  where  he 
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employed  many  useful  hours :  Madame  Elizabeth  was  at  prayers 
meanwhile ;  the  Queen  was  making  pleasant  parties  with  her  ladies ; 
Monsieur  the  Count  d'Artois  was  learning  to  dance  on  the  tight- 
rope ;  and  Monsieur  de  Provence  was  cultivating  r^loquence  du 
billet  and  studying  his  favourite  Horace.  It  is  said  that  each 
member  of  the  august  family  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  his  or 
her  pursuits :  big  Monsieur's  little  notes  are  still  cited.  At  a 
minuet  or  sillabub,  poor  Antoinette  was  unrivalled;  and  Cliarles, 
on  the  tight-rope,  was  so  graceful  and  so  gentil,  that  Madame  Saqui 
might  envy  him.  The  time  only  was  out  of  joint.  0  cursed  spite, 
that  ever  such  harmless  creatures  as  these  were  bidden  to  right  it ! 

A  walk  to  the  Little  Trianon  is  both  pleasing  and  moral :  no 
doubt  the  reader  has  seen  the  pretty  fantastical  gardens  which 
environ  it ;  the  groves  and  temples ;  the  streams  and  caverns 
(whither,  as  the  guide  tells  you,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  it  was 
the  custom  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  retire,  with  her  favoiuite, 
Madame  de  Lamballe) :  the  lake  and  Swiss  village  are  pretty  little 
toys,  moreover ;  and  the  cicerone  of  the  place  does  not  fail  to  point 
out  the  different  cottages  which  surround  the  piece  of  water,  and 
tell  the  names  of  the  Royal  mas(jueraders  who  inhabited  each.  In 
the  long  cottage  close  upon  the  lake  dwelt  the  Seigneur  du  Village, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Louis  XV. ;  Louis  XVI.,  the  Dauphin, 
was  tlie  Bailli ;  near  his  cx)ttage  is  that  of  Monseigneur  the  Count 
d'Artois,  who  was  the  Miller ;  opposite  lived  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
who  enacted  the  part  of  Gamelieeper  (or,  indeed,  any  other  role,  for 
it  does  not  signify  much) ;  near  him  was  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  who 
was  the  Aumonier;  and  yonder  is  the  pugtty  little  dairy,  which 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  fair  Marie  Antoinette  herself. 

I  forget  whether  Monsieur  the  fat  Count  of  Provence  took  any 
share  of  this  Royal  masquerading;  but  look  at  the  names  of  the 
other  six  actors  of  the  comedy,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any 
person  for  whom  Fate  had  such  dreadful  visitations  in  store. 
Fancy  the  party,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  here  gathered  at 
Tri.'mon,  and  seated  under  the  tall  poplars  by  the  lake,  discoursing 
familiarly  together :  suppose,  of  a  sudden,  some  conjuring  Cagliostro 
of  the  time  is  introduced  among  them,  and  foretells  to  them  the 
woes  that  are  about  to  come.  "You,  Monsieur  TAumonier,  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  the  passionate  admirer  of  that 
fair  Queen  who  sits  by  your  side,  shall  be  the  cause  of  her  ruin  and 
your  own,*  and  shall  die  in  disgrace  and  exile.  You,  son  of  the 
Cond^,  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  your  Royal  race  overthrown, 
and  shall  die  by  the  hands  of  a  hangman,  t     You,  oldest  son  of 

*  In  the  diamoDd-necklace  affair. 

\  He  was  found  bangiDg  in  bii  own  bedrooou 
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TO 


CHARLES     LEVEll,     Esq. 

OF  TEMPLEOGUE  HOUSE,  NEAR  DUBLIN 

MY   DEAR   LEVER, — Harry   Lorrequer    needs  no   compli- 
menting in  a  dedication  ;  and  I  would  not  venture  to  in- 
scribe this  volume  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Dublin  University 
Magazine,"  who,  I  fear,  must  disapprove  of  a  great  deal  which  it 
contains. 

But  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  little  book  to  a  good  Irishman 
(the  hearty  charity  of  whose  visionary  redcoats,  some  substantial 
]iersonages  in  black  might  imitate  to  advantage),  and  to  a  friend 
from  whom  I  have  received  a  hundred  acts  of  kindness  and  cordial 
hospitality. 

Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  travelling  title  of  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
let  me  acknowledge  these  favours  in  my  own  name,  and  subscribe 
myself,  my  dear  Lever, 

Most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


LoiTDOir :  April  27, 1843. 
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CHAPTER   I 

A  SmfMER  DAY  IN  DUBLIN,  OR   THERE  AND  THEREABOUTS 

THE  coach  that  brings  the  passenger  by  wood  and  mountain, 
by  brawling  waterfall  and  gloomy  plain,  by  the  lonely  lake 
of  Festiniog  and  across  the  swinging  world's  wonder  of  a 
Menai  Bridge,  through  dismal  Anglesea  to  dismal  Holyhead — the 
Birmingham  mail, — manages  matters  so  cleverly,  that  after  ten 
hours'  ride  the  traveller  is  thrust  incontinently  on  board  the  jwicket, 
and  the  steward  says  there's  no  use  in  i)rovidiug  dinner  on  board 
iKJcause  the  passage  is  so  short. 

That  is  tnie  :  but  why  not  give  us  half-an-hour  on  shore  1  Ten 
hours  spent  on  a  coach-box  render  the  dinner  question  one  of  ex- 
treme importance  ;  and  as  the  packet  rea<*hes  Kingstown  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  world  is  asleep,  the  inn-larders  locked  up,  and  the  cook 
in  bed ;  and  as  the  mail  is  not  landed  until  five  in  the  morning  (at 
which  hour  the  iwisscngers  are  consideraU^ly  awakene<l  by  a  great 
stamping  and  shouting  overhead),  might  not  "Lord  Lowther  "  give 
us  one  little  half-Iiour?  Even  the  steward  agreed  that  it  was  a 
useless  and  atrocious  tyranny ;  and,  indeed,  after  a  little  demur, 
produced  a  half-dozen  of  frie<l  eggs,  a  feeble  makeshift  for  a 
dinner. 

Oiu-  passage  across  from  the  He^d  was  made  in  a  rain  so  pouring 
and  steady,  that  sea  and  coast  were  entirely  hidden  from  us,  and 
one  could  see  very  little  beyond  the  glowing  tip  of  the  cigar  which 
remaine^l  alight  nobly  in  spite  of  the  weather.  When  the  gallant 
exertions  of  that  fiery  spirit  were  over  for  ever,  and  burning  bravely 
to  the  end  it  harl  breathed  its  last  in  doing  its  master  service,  all 
became  black  and  cheerless  around ;  the  paaoengers  had  dropped  off 
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one  by  one,  preKrrizu^  t*j  be  *iij  aaii  iH  bdow  ratiber  cbaa  wvt 
flfineamiiiii  ar»v<» :  «t<>il  the  inat^,  with,  his  .zoLl-likreii  cap  <  wbo  ■  ao 
aaoioishimdy  Iik«  Mr.  <rhAries  Dk'kena  xhax  he  mfr^fic  poa  for  that 
j^i^clemaxi; — liTen  the  mace  aaid  he  wjuLi  ;ro  Co  his  c^^dol  uti  torn 
in.  S*>  chere  r^mameii  nochin^  &r  it  but  to  do  as  aH  the  wodil  had 
done. 

Hi^oire  it  w!u  iixipo»ibIe  to  institixte  rik»  companffla  betwectt  die 
Baj  -it'  Xaples  And  itiAt  of  I^uLIin  <  the  Ba?  of  Xei?ples  the  former  m 
flomt^timeH  <!alleii  in  th^  <!oiiiitr7t.  whi?T*;  I  hare  heani  the  KTtmi^m 
aAierCi^l  in  a  ZTPrit  aumh»»r  'jf  ■*«>  i»?ci«?:»  an«l  ti-avrtxidt^itiw  But  how 
cmiM  f)fie  aee  the  But  of  iHiblin  in  the  «hirk  \  ami  how,  snpposa^ 
one  <!oaIii  jee  it.  .«hoaIii  a  perstm  behave  who  has  nerer  aeen  tbe 
Bay-  of  Naples  ?  It  »  bnt  to  take  tlif  :^iaiiLmtT  i^jr  ^rantetl.  azki 
rem^iin  in  r^l  till  ruornini 

When  evf^rvUxiv  was  awakentti  at  dve  o*i.'Lx*k  bf  the  noee 
nufie  apon  the  rHm«>Tal  of  the  mail-^m^,  th^re  was  h»?ani  a  cfaeeilea 
dnbblin-^  anti  patterintr  orerheaiL  whii^h  leti  one  to  wait  still  fintfacr 
until  the  rain  shouM  i>;ase.  At  len:;th  the  stewanl  said  the  last 
boat  WAA  ':^im^  a2hi>re,  an*l  r««*eiTin:;  hali^a-crown  for  hk  own  ao'- 
TKt»  /^the  regular  tariff  intimateii  likewise  that  it  was  the  ctHtoon 
for  ^<entlenien  ti3  compliment  the  stewanlese  with  a  shilling,  which 
ceremony  was  al^o  ci»mpli€ti  with.  Xo  doubt  she  is  an  amiable 
woman,  aD<i  deserrcs  any  sum  of  mocer.  A^  t<>r  ini{uirin^  whether 
she  meriteil  it  or  not  in  tliL^  instan^^e,  that  surelr  is  quite  onfikir. 
A  traveller  who  stop^  to  in«[uire  the  deserts  of  every  imiividaal 
claimant  of  a  ahiiliD*^  on  hL<  nxulf  ha«i  best  stay  quiet  at  home.  If 
we  only  ^tt  what  we  dif^i-rvi, — Heaven  save  us! — many  of  ns 
mi:^t  whittle  for  a  dinner. 

A  lon^  pier,  with  a  steamer  or  two  at  ban*!,  and  a  few  small 
vesweU  hin'^  on  either  si«le  of  the  jetty :  a  town  irre;julariy  built, 
with  many  han«L^>me  terraces,  some  churches^  an«i  showy-l<x>kin^ 
hotels ;  a  few  people  stray^inj  on  the  bea4:h  :  two  or  three  cars  at 
the  railroail  station,  whi«:h  runs  al«>u-^  the  shore  as  £ir  as  Dublin  ; 
the  sea  stret^rhing  interminably  eastward ;  to  the  north  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  lying  grey  behind  the  mist ;  ami,  dire»:tly  under  his  feet, 
upon  the  wet,  black,  shining,  slippery  deck,  an  a^preeable  reflectioo 
r»f  IiU  own  legs,  disappearing  seemingly  in  the  «Jirecti«^  of  the  cabin 
fn>m  which  he  issues :  are  the  sights  which  a  traveller  may  remark 
on  coming  on  deck  at  Kingstown  pier  on  a  wet  morning — let  us  say 
fin  an  av€ra'je  morning :  for  acconiing  to  the  statement  of  well- 
in  formeil  natives,  the  Irish  day  is  more  often  niiny  than  otherwise. 
A  hideous  obelisk,  stuck  upon  four  fiit  bolls,  and  surm«3unted  with  a 
rrown  on  a  cushion  (the  latter  were  no  bad  emblems  f^erhaps  of  the 
monarch  in  whose  honour  they  were  raised),  commemorates  the 
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sacred  spot  at  which  George  IV.  quitted  Ireland.  You  are  lauded 
here  from  the  steamer;  and  a  carman,  who  is  dawdling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  comes  leisurely  up  to 
ask  whether  you  will  go  to  Dublin  1  Is  it  natural  indolence,  or  the 
effect  of  despair  because  of  the  neighbouring  railroad,  which  renders 
him  so  indifferent] — He  does  not  even  take  the  straw  out  of  his 
mouth  as  he  proposes  the  question — he  seems  qiute  careless  as  to 
tlie  answer. 

He  said  he  would  take  me  to  Dublin  "  in  tliree  quarthers,"  as 
soon  as  we  began  a  parley.  As  to  the  fare,  he  would  not  hear  of 
it — he  said  he  would  leave  it  to  my  honour ;  he  would  take  me  for 
nothing.  Was  it  possible  to  refuse  such  a  genteel  offer  ]  The  times 
are  very  much  changed  since  those  described  by  the  facetious  Jack 
Hinton,  when  the  carmen  tossed  up  for  the  jwissenger,  and  those 
who  won  him  took  him ;  for  the  remaining  cara  on  the  stand  did 
not  seem  to  take  the  least  interest  in  the  bargain,  or  to  offer  to 
overdrive  or  underbid  their  comrade  in  any  way. 

Before  that  day,  so  memorable  for  joy  and  sorrow,  for  rapture 
at  receiving  its  monarch  and  tearful  grief  at  losing  him,  when 
George  IV.  came  and  left  the  maritime  resort  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  it  bore  a  less  genteel  name  than  that  which  it  o^ds  at 
present,  and  was  called  Dunleary.  After  that  glorious  event  Dun- 
leary  di8<lained  to  be  Dunleary  any  longer,  and  became  Kingstown 
henceforward  and  for  ever.  Numerous  terraces  and  pleasure-houses 
have  Ixjen  built  in  the  place — they  stretch  row  after  row  along  the 
banks  of  the  sea,  and  rise  one  above  another  on  the  hill.  The  rents 
of  these  houses  are  said  to  be  very  high ;  the  Dublin  citizens  crowd 
into  them  in  summer ;  and  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort 
must  it  be  to  them  to  have  the  fresh  sea-breezes  and  prospects  so 
near  to  the  metropolis. 

The  better  sort  of  houses  are  handsome  and  spacious ;  but  the 
fashionable  quarter  is  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  for  enterprising 
architects  are  always  beginning  new  roads,  rows  and  terraces :  nor 
are  those  already  built  by  any  means  complete.  Beside  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  town  is  a  commercial  one,  and  nearer  to  Dublin 
stretch  lines  of  low  cottages  which  have  not  a  Kingstown  look  at 
all,  but  are  evidently  of  the  Dunleary  period  It  is  quite  curious 
to  see  in  the  streets  where  the  shops  are,  how  often  the  painter  of 
the  signboanls  begins  with  big  letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  space, 
with  small ;  and  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  thriving  neat* 
ness  and  regularity  which  characterise  towns  great  and  small  in  his 
own  country,  can't  fail  to  notice  the  difference  here.  The  houses 
have  a  battered  rakish  look,  and  seem  going  to  ruin  before  their 
time.     As  seamen  of  all  nations  come  hither  who  have  made  no  vow 
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of  temperance,  there  are  plenty  of  liquor-shopB  still,  and  shabby 
cigar-Rhops,  and  shabby  milliners'  and  tailors'  with  fly-blown  printd 
of  old  fashions.  The  Imkcrs  and  apothecaries  make  a  great  brag  of 
their  calling,  and  you  see  medical  hall,  or  pubuc  bakery,  ballt- 
RACKiET  FLOUR-STORE  (or  whatever  the  name  may  be)  pompoiuly 
inscribe<l  over  very  humble  tenements.  Some  comfortable  grocers' 
and  butchers'  shops,  and  numbers  of  shabby  sauntering  people,  the 
younger  part  of  wliom  are  barelegged  and  bareheaded,  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  picture  which  the  stranger  sees  as  his  car  goes  jingling 
through  the  street. 

After  the  town  come  the  suburbs  of  pleasure-houses ;  low  one- 
storeyed  cottages  for  the  most  part :  some  neat  and  fresh ;  some 
that  have  passed  away  from  the  genteel  state  altogether,  and  exhibit 
downright  poverty ;  some  in  a  state  of  transition,  with  broken 
windows  and  pretty  romantic  names  upon  tumbledown  gates.  Who 
lives  in  them  ?  One  fancies  that  the  chairs  and  tables  inside  are 
broken,  that  the  teapot  on  the  breakfast-table  has  no  spout,  and 
the  table-cloth  is  ragged  and  sloppy ;  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
is  in  dubious  curl-papers;  and  the  gentleman,  with  an  imperial  to 
his  chin,  wears  a  flaring  dressing-gown  all  ragged  at  the  elbows. 

To  be  sure,  a  traveller  who  in  ten  minutes  can  see  not  only  the 
outsides  of  houses,  but  the  interiors  of  the  same,  must  have  remark- 
ably keen  sight ;  and  it  is  early  yet  to  speculate.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  pleasure-houses  for  a  certain  class ;  and  looking 
at  the  houses,  one  can't  but  flincy  the  inhabittints  resemble  them 
somewhat.  The  car,  on  its  road  to  Dublin,  passes  by  numbers  of 
these — by  more  shabbiness  than  a  Londoner  will  see  in  the  course 
of  his  home  peregrinations  for  a  year. 

The  capabilities  of  the  country,  however,  are  very  great^  and 
in  many  instances  have  been  taken  advantage  of:  for  you  see, 
besides  the  misery,  numerous  handsome  houses  and  parks  along 
the  road,  having  flne  lawns  and  woods ;  and  the  sea  is  in  o\ir  view 
at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  from  Dublin.  It  is  the  continual 
appearance  of  this  sort  of  wealth  which  makes  the  poverty  more 
striking :  and  tlms  between  the  two  (for  there  is  no  vacant  space 
of  fields  between  Kingstown  and  Dublin)  the  car  reaches  the  city. 
There  is  but  little  commerce  on  this  road,  which  was  also  in  ex- 
tremely bad  repair.  It  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  its  thriving 
neighbour  the  railroad ;  on  which  a  dozen  pretty  little  stations 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  villages  through  which 
we  pass. 

The  entrance  to  the  capital  is  very  handsome.  There  is  no 
bustle  and  throng  of  carriages,  as  in  London;  but  you  pass  by 
numerous  rows  of  neat  liousetfi  fronted  with  gardens  and  adorned 
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with  all  sorts  of  gay-looking  creepers.  Pretty  market-gardens,  with 
trim  beds  of  plants  and  shining  glass-houses,  give  the  suburbs  a 
riante  and  cheerful  look ;  and,  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  rail- 
way, we  are  in  the  city  itself.  Hence  you  come  upon  several  old- 
fashioned,  well-built,  airy,  stately  streets,  and  through  FitzwiUiam 
Square,  a  noble  place,  the  garden  of  which  is  full  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  green,  and  not  black  as  in  similar  places 
in  London  ;  the  red-brick  houses  tall  and  handsome.  Presently  the 
car  stops  before  an  extremely  big  red  house,  in  that  extremely  large 
square,  Stephen's  Green,  where  Mr.  O'Connell  says  there  is  one 
day  or  other  to  be  a  Parliament.  There  is  room  dnough  for  that, 
or  for  any  other  edifice  which  fancy  or  patriotism  may  have  a  mind 
to  erect,  for  part  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square  is  not  yet  built, 
and  you  see  the  fields  and  the  country  beyond. 


This  then  is  the  chief  city  of  the  aliens. — The  hotel  to  which 
I  had  been  directed  is  a  respectable  old  edifice,  much  frequented 
by  families  from  the  country,  and  where  the  solitary  traveller  may 
likewise  find  society  :  for  he  may  either  use  the  "  Shelburne  "  as  an 
hotel  or  a  boanling-house,  in  which  latter  case  he  is  comfortably  ac- 
commodated at  the  very  moderate  daily  charge  of  six-and-eightpence. 
For  this  charge  a  copious  breakfast  is  provided  for  him  in  the  coffee- 
room,  a  perpetual  luncheon  is  likewise  there  spread,  a  plentiful 
dinner  is  ready  at  six  o'clock :  after  which  there  is  a  drawing-room, 
and  a  rubber  of  whist,  with  tay  and  coffee  and  cakes  in  plenty  to 
satisfy  the  largest  appetite.  The  hotel  is  majestically  conducted  by 
clerks  and  other  officers ;  the  landlord  himself  does  not  appear,  after 
the  honest  comfortable  English  fashion,  but  lives  in  a  private 
mansion  hard  by,  where  his  name  may  be  read  inscribed  on  a  brass- 
plate,  like  that  of  any  other  private  gentleman. 

A  woman  melodiously  crying  "  Dublin  Bay  herrings  "  passed  just 
as  we  came  up  to  the  door,  and  as  that  fish  is  famous  throughout 
Europe,  I  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  and  ordered  a  broiled  one 
for  breakfast.  It  merits  all  its  reputation :  and  in  this  respect  I 
should  think  the  Bay  of  Dublin  is  far  superior  to  its  rival  of  Naples. 
Are  there  any  herrings  in  Naples  Bay  ?  Dolphins  there  may  be ; 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  to  be  sure,  is  bigger  than  even  the  Hill  of 
Howth :  but  a  dolphin  is  better  in  a  sonnet  than  at  a  breakfast, 
and  what  poet  is  there  that,  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  would 
hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the  two  ? 

With  this  famous  broiled  herring  the  morning  papers  are  served 
up ;  and  a  great  port  of  these,  too,  gives  opportunity  of  reflection 
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to  the  new-comer,  ami  shows  him  how  different  this  country  is  from 
his  own.  Some  hundred  years  hence,  when  students  want  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  history  of  the  present  day,  and  refer  to  files  of 
Times  and  Chronicle  for  the  purpose,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
they  will  consult,  not  so  much  those  luminous  and  philosophical 
leading  articles  which  call  our  attention  at  present  both  by  the 
majesty  of  their  eloquence  and  the  largeness  of  their  type,  but  that 
they  will  turn  to  those  parts  of  the  journals  into  which  information 
is  squeezed  in  the  smallest  possible  print :  to  the  advertisements, 
namely,  the  law  and  police  reports,  and  to  the  instructive  narratives 
supplied  by  that  ill-used  body  of  men  who  transcribe  knowledge  at 
the  rate  of  a  penny  a  line. 

The  papers  before  me  (The  Morning  Register,  Liberal  and 
Roman  Catholic ;  Saunders^s  News4ettery  neutral  and  Conservative) 
give  a  lively  picture  of  the  movement  of  city  and  country  on  this 
present  fourth  day  of  July  1842,  and  the  Englishman  can  scarcely 
fail,  aa  he  reads  them,  to  note  many  small  points  of  difference  exist- 
ing between  his  own  country  and  tliis.  How  do  the  Irish  amuse 
themselves  in  the  capital?  The  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions  is 
evidently  not  very  great  Theatre  Royal — Miss  Kemble  and  the 
Sonnambula,  an  Anglo-Italian  importation.  Theatre  Royal,  Abbey 
Street — The  Temple  of  Magic  ancl  the  Wizard,  last  week.  A<lelphi 
Theatre,  Great  Bnmswick  Street — The  Original  Seven  Lancashire 
Bell-ringers :  a  delicious  excitement  indeed !  Portobello  Ganlens 
— "The  last  Eruption  but  Six,"  says  the  advertisement  in 
capitals.  And,  finally,  "  Miss  Hayes  will  give  her  first  and  farewell 
concert  at  the  Rotunda,  previous  to  leaving  her  native  country." 
Only  one  instance  of  Irish  talent  do  we  read  of,  and  that,  in  a 
desponding  tone,  announces  its  intention  of  quitting '  its  native 
country.  All  the  rest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  importa- 
tions from  Cockney-land.  The  Sonnambula  from  Covent  Ganlen, 
the  Wizard  from  the  Strand,  the  Seven  Lancashire  Bell-ringers, 
from  Islington  or  the  City  Rond,  no  doubt ;  and  as  for  "  Tlie  last 
Eruption  but  Six,"  it  has  erumj)ed  near  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle  " 
any  time  these  two  years,  until  the  cockneys  would  wonder  at  it  no 
longer. 

The  commercial  advertisements  are  but  few — a  few  horses  and 
cars  for  sale ;  some  flaming  announcements  of  insurance  companies ; 
some  '*  emporiums  "  of  Scotch  tweeds  and  English  broadcloths  ;  an 
auction  for  damaged  sugar ;  and  an  estate  or  two  for  sale.  They 
lie  in  the  columns  languidly,  and  at  their  ease  as  it  were :  how 
different  from  the  throng,  and  squeeze,  and  bustle  of  the  commercial 
part  of  a  London  paper,  where  every  man  (except  Mr.  George 
Robins)  states  his  case  as  briefly  as  possible,  because  thousands 
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more  are  to  be  heard  besides  himself,  and  as  if  he  had  no  time  for 
talking ! 

The  most  active  advertisers  are  the  schoolmasters.  It  is  now 
the  happy  time  of  the  Midsummer  holidays ;  «and  the  pedagogues 
make  wonderfid  attempts  to  encourage  parents,  and  to  attract  fresh 
pupils  for  the  ensuing  half-year.  Of  all  these  announcements  that 
of  Madame  Shanahan  (a  delightful  name)  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant.  "To  Parents  and  Guardians. ^Paris. — Such  parents  and 
guardians  as  may  wish  to  entrust  their  children  for  education  in  its 
fullest  extent  to  Madame  Shanahan,  can  have  the  advantage  of 
being  conducted  to  Paris  by  lier  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Reilly, 
of  Church  Street  Chapel : "  which  a<lmirablc  arrangement  carries 
the  parents  to  Paris  and  leaves  the  children  in  Dublin.  Ah, 
Madame,  you  may  take  a  French  title ;  but  your  heart  is  still  in 
your  country,  and  you  are  to  the  fullest  extent  an  Irishwoman 
still ! 

Fond  legends  are  to  be  found  in  IrisJi  books  regarding  places 
where  you  may  now  see  a  round  tower  and  a  little  old  chapel, 
twelve  feet  square,  where  famous  universities  are  once  said  to  have 
st<xKl,  and  which  have  accommodated  myriads  of  students.  Mrs. 
Hall  mentions  Glendalougli,  in  Wicklow,  as  one  of  these  places 
of  lejirning;  nor  ciin  the  fact  l)e  questioned,  as  the  universities 
existed  hundreds  of  ye^ars  since,  and  no  sort  of  records  are  left 
regarding  them.  A  century  hence  some  anti<iuary  may  light  upon 
a  Dublin  pai>er,  and  fonn  marvellous  calculations  regarding  the 
state  of  e<lucation  in  the  country.  For  instance,  at  Bective  House 
Seminary,  conducted  by  Doctor  J.  L.  Burke,  ex-scholar  T.  C.  D., 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  threes  young  gentlemen  took  prizes  at 
the  Midsummer  examination  :  nay,  some  of  the  most  meritorious 
carried  off  a  dozen  premiums  apieee.  A  Doctor  Delamere,  exnscholar 
T.  C.  D.,  distributed  three  hundre<l  and  twenty  rewards  to  his  young 
friends :  and  if  we  allow  that  one  lad  in  twenty  is  a  prizeman,  it  is 
(;Iear  that  there  must  be  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  youths 
under  the  Doctor's  care. 

Other  schools  are  a<lvertised  in  the  same  journals,  each  with 
its  hundretl  of  prize-bearers  ;  and  if  other  schools  are  advertised, 
how  many  more  must  there  be  in  the  country  which  are  not  adver- 
tised !  There  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prizemen,  millions 
of  scholars  :  besides  national-schools,  hedge-schools,  infant-schools, 
and  the  like.  The  English  reader  will  see  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculation. 

In  the  Morning  Register,  the  Englishman  will  find  something 
to  the  full  as  curious  and  startling  to  him :  you  read  gravely  in 
the  English  language  how  the  Bishop  of  Aureliopolis  has  just  been 
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consecrated ;  and  that  the  distinction  has  been  conferred  upon  him 
by — the  Holy  Pontiff ! — the  Pope  of  Rome,  by  all  that  is  holy  I 
Such  an  announcement  sounds  quite  strange  in  Engluh,  and  in  your 
own  country,  as  it  were :  or  isn't  it  your  own  country  ?  Suppose 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  to  send  over  a  clergyman  to 
Rome,  and  consecrate  him  Bishop  of  the  Palatine  or  the  Suburra,  I 
wonder  how  his  Holiness  would  like  that  f 

There  is  a  report  of  Doctor  Miley*s  sermon  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  new  bishop's  consecration ;  and  the  Register  happily  lauds  the 
discourse  for  its  "refined  and  fervent  eloquence."  The  Doctor 
salutes  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Aureliopolis  on  his  admission  among  the 
"  Princes  of  the  Sanctuary,"  gives  a  blow  en  passant  at  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  whereof  the  revenues,  he  elegantly  says,  "might 
excite  the  zeal  of  Dives  or  Epicurus  to  become  a  bishop,"  and 
having  vented  his  sly  wrath  upon  the  "courtly  artifice  and  intrigue" 
of  tlie  Bench,  proceeds  to  make  the  most  outrageous  comparisons 
with  regard  to  my  Lord  of  Aureliopolis ;  his  virtues,  his  sincerity, 
and  the  severe  privations  and  persecutions  which  acceptance  of  the 
episcopal  office  entails  upon  him. 

"  That  very  evening,"  says  the  Eegister,  "  the  new  bishop  enter- 
tained at  dinner,  in  the  chapel-house,  a  select  number  of  friends ; 
amongst  whom  were  the  officiating  prelates  and  clergymen  who 
assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  repast  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Jude,  of  Grafton  Street,  and  was  served  up  in  a  style  of 
elegance  and  comfort  that  did  great  honour  to  that  gentleman's 
character  as  a  restaurateur.  The  wines  were  of  the  richest  and 
rarest  quality.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  an  entertainment 
where  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  predominated.  The 
company  broke  up  at  nine." 

And  so  my  Lord  is  scarcely  out  of  chapel  but  his  privations 
begin  !  Well.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  his  episcopacy, 
he  may  incur  no  greater  hardships,  and  that  Doctor  Miley  may  come 
to  be  a  bishop  too  in  his  time ;  when  perhaps  he  will  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  Bench. 

The  ceremony  and  feelings  described  are  curious,  I  think ;  and 
more  so  perhaps  to  a  person  who  was  in  England  only  yesterday, 
and  quitted  it  just  as  their  Graces,  Lordships,  and  Reverences  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  Among  what  new  sights,  ideas,  customs, 
does  the  English  traveller  find  himself  after  that  brief  six  hours' 
journey  fix)m  Holyhead  ! 

There  is  but  one  part  more  of  the  papers  to  be  looked  at ;  and 
that  is  the  most  painful  of  alL     In  the  law  reports  of  the  Tipperary 
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Special  Commission  sitting  at  Clonmel,  you  read  that  Patrick  Byrne 
is  brought  up  for  sentence,  for  tlie  murder  of  Robert  Hall,  Esq. :  and 
Chief  Justice  Doherty  says,  "  Patrick  Byrne,  I  will  not  now  recapitu- 
late the  circumstances  of  your  enormous  crime ;  but  guilty  as  you 
are  of  the  barbarity  of  haviug  perpetrated  with  yoiu"  hand  the  foul 
murder  of  an  unoffending  old  man — barbarous,  cowardly,  and  cruel 
as  that  act  was — there  lives  one  more  guilty  man,  and  that  is  he 
whose  diabolical  mind  hatched  the  foul  conspiracy  of  which  you  were 
but  the  instrument  and  the  perpetrator.  Whoever  that  may  be,  I  do 
not  envy  him  his  protracted  existence.  He  has  sent  that  aged  gentle- 
man, without  one  moment's  warning,  to  face  his  God ;  but  he  haa 
done  more :  he  has  brought  you,  unhappy  man,  with  more  delibera- 
tion and  more  cruelty,  to  face  your  God,  vnth  the  weight  of  that 
man^s  blood  u]x>n  you,  I  have  now  only  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law  : " — it  is  the  usual  sentence,  with  the  usual  prayer  of  the 
judge,  that  the  Lord  may  have  mercy  upon  the  convict's  soul. 

Timothy  Woods,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  is  then 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Michael  Laffan.  The  Attorney-General  states 
the  case : — On  the  19th  of  May  last,  two  assassins  dragged  Laffan 
from  the  house  of  Patrick  Cummins,  fired  a  pistol-shot  at  him,  and 
left  him  dead  as  they  thought.  Laffan,  though  mortally  wounded, 
crawled  away  after  the  fall ;  when  the  assassins,  still  seeing  him 
give  signs  of  life,  nished  after  liim,  fractured  his  skull  by  blows  of 
a  pistol,  and  left  him  on  a  dungliill  dead.  There  Laffan's  body  lay 
for  several  hours,  and  nobody  dared  to  touch  it.  Laffan's  widow 
found  the  body  there  two  hours  after  the  murder,  and  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  as  it  lay  on  the  dunghill.  Laffan  was  driver 
on  the  lands  of  Kilnertiu,  which  were  formerly  held  by  Pat  Cummins, 
the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  the  lands  be/ore  Laffan  was  murdered; 
the  latter  was  dragged  out  of  Cummins's  house  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  murderers,  and  was  shot  in  sight 
of  another  witness,  James  Meara,  who  with  other  .men  was  on  the 
roa<l :  when  aske<l  whether  he  cried  out,  or  whether  he  went  to  assist 
the  deceased,  Meara  answers,  ^^ Indeed  I  did  not;  we  would  not 
interfere — it  was  no  business  of  ov/rs  I " 

Six  more  instances  are  given  of  attempts  to  murder ;  on  which 
the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  comments  in  the  following  way  : — 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  addressed  the  several  persons,  and 
said — It  was  now  his  painful  duty  to  pronounce  upon  them  severally 
and  respectively  the  punishment  which  the  law  and  the  court  awarded 
against  them  for  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  convicted. 
Those  crimes  were  one  and  all  of  them  of  no  ordinary  enormity — 
they  were  crimes  which,  in  X)oint  of  morals,  involved  the  atrocious 
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giiQt  of  morder :  and  if  it  bad  pleased  Croii  to  spcire  their  aouk  from 
the  pr41ution  of  that  offence,  the  oimrt  oKiId  not  still  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  although  death  hsui  not  ensued  in  oonsequence  of  the 
erimes  of  which  they  hxid  been  f«>un*i  guilty,  yet  it  was  not  owing  to 
their  forbearan<^  that  such  a  «lreaiiful  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated. 
The  pnsoner,  Michael  Hughes^  haii  been  convicte*!  of  firing  a  gun  at 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Ryan  (Luke) :  his  horse  had  been 
killed,  and  no  one  could  say  that  the  bolls  were  not  intende*!  for  tlie 
pnx^tecntor  himself  The  prisoner  hati  fired  one  shot  himself,  and 
then  called  on  his  companion  in  gnilt  to  di^^harge  another.  One  of 
the^  shots  killed  Ryan's  mare,  and  it  was  by  the  mercy  t)f  God  that 
the  life  of  the  prisoner  hail  not  become  forfeited  by  his  own  acL 
The  next  culprit  was  John  Pound,  who  was  equally  guilty  of  the 
intended  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  life  of  an  unoffending  individual 
— that  individual  a  female,  snrroumled  by  her  little  children,  five  or 
six  in  number — with  a  complete  carelessness  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences, while  she  and  her  fiunily  were  going,  or  had  gone,  to  bed. 
The  contents  of  a  gun  were  discharged  through  the  door,  which 
entered  the  panel  in  three  different  places.  The  deaths  resulting 
from  this  act  might  have  been  extensive^  but  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
any  moment  how  many  were  deprived  of  life.  The  woman  had  just 
risen  from  her  prayers,  preparing  herself  to  sleep  under  the  protection 
of  that  arm  which  would  shield  the  child  and  protect  the  innocent, 
when  she  was  wounded.  As  to  Cornelius  Flynn  and  Patrick  Dwyer, 
they  likewise  were  the  subjects  of  similar  imputations  and  similar 
observations.  There  was  a  very  slight  difference  between  them,  but 
not  such  as  to  amount  to  any  real  distinction.  They  had  gone  upon 
a  common  iUegal  purpose,  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  iiKlividual, 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  domestic  arrangements  he 
thought  fit  to  make.  They  had  no  sort  of  right  to  interfere  with 
the  disposition  of  a  man's  affairs ;  aiMl  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences if  the  reverse  were  to  be  held?  No  imputation  had  ever 
been  made  upon  the  gentleman  whose  house  was  visited,  but  he  was 
desired  to  dismiss  another,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death, 
although  that  other  was  not  a  retained  servant,  but  a  friend  who 
had  come  to  Mr.  Hogan  on  a  visit  Because  this  visitor  used  some- 
times  to  inspect  the  men  at  work,  the  lawless  edict  issuetl  that  he 
should  be  put  away.  Good  God  !  to  what  extent  did  the  prisoners 
and  such  misguided  men  intend  to  carry  out  their  objects  1  Where 
was  their  dictation  to  cease  ]  are  they,  and  those  in  a  similar  rank, 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  regulate  how  many  and  what  men  a 
farmer  should  take  into  his  employment]  Were  they  to  be  the 
judges  whether  a  servant  had  ilis(*harged  his  duty  to  his  principal  ?  or 
was  it  because  a  visitor  happened  to  come,  that  the  host  should  turn 
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him  away,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death?  His  Lordship, 
after  adverting  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  in  this  case — the  last  two 
persons  convicted,  Thomas  Stapleton  and  Thomas  Gleeson — said  their 
case  was  so  recently  before  the  public,  that  it  was  suflScient  to  say 
they  were  morally  guilty  of  what  might  be  considered  wilful  and 
deliberate  munler.  Murder  was  most  awful,  because  it  could  only 
be  suggested  by  deliberate  malice,  and  the  act  of  the  prisoners  was 
the  result  of  that  base,  malicious,  and  diabolical  disposition.  What 
was  the  cause  of  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  man  who  had 
been  shot  at,  and  so  desperately  wounded  ?  Why,  he  had  dared  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  just  landlord ;  and  because  the  landlord, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry,  proposed  that  the  farms  should  be 
squared,  those  who  acquiesced  in  his  wishes  were  to  be  equally  the 
victims  of  the  assassin.  What  were  the  facts  in  this  case  ?  The 
two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  Stapleton  and  Gleeson,  sprang  out  at  the 
man  as  he  was  leaving  work,  placed  him  on  his  knees,  and  without 
giving  him  a  moment  of  preparation,  commenced  the  work  of  blood, 
intending  deliberately  to  despatch  that  unprepared  and  unoffending 
individual  to  eternity.  What  country  was  it  that  they  lived  in,  in 
which  such  crimes  coidd  be  perpetrated  in  the  open  light  of  day  1  It 
was  not  necessary  that  deeds  of  darkness  should  be  shrouded  in  the 
clouds  of  night,  for  the  darkness  of  the  deeds  themselves  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  protection.  He  (the  Chief  Justice)  was  not  aware 
of  any  solitary  instance  at  the  present  Commission,  to  show  that  the 
crimes  committed  were  the  consequences  of  poverty.  Poverty  should 
be  no  justification,  however ;  it  might  be  some  little  palliation,  but 
on  no  trial  at  this  Commission  did  it  appear  that  the  crime  could  be 
attributed  to  distress.  His  Lordship  concluded  a  most  impressive 
address,  by  sentencing  the  six  prisoners  called  up  to  transportation 
for  life. 

"  The  clock  was  near  midnight  as  the  court  was  cleared,  and 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  solemn  and  impressive  in  the 
extreme.  The  Commission  is  hkely  to  prove  extremely  beneficial 
in  its  results  on  the  future  tranquilUty  of  the  country." 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  to  that  common  cant  and  sickly  senti- 
mentality, which,  thank  God !  is  felt  by  a  great  number  of  people 
nowadays,  and  which  leads  them  to  revolt  against  murder,  whether 
performed  by  a  ruffian's  knife  or  a  hangman's  rope  :  whether  accom- 
panied with  a  curse  from  the  thief  as  he  blows  his  victim's  brains 
out,  or  a  prayer  from  my  Lord  on  the  bench  in  his  wig  and  black 
cap.  Nay,  is  all  the  cant  and  sickly  sentimentality  on  our  side, 
and  might  not  some  such  charge  be  applied  to  the  admirers  of  the 
good  old  fashion  ?    Long  ere  this  is  printed,  for  instance,  Byrne  and 
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Woods  have  been  hanged  :  *  sent  "  to  face  their  Grod,"  as  the  Chief 
Justice  says,  "  with  the  weight  of  their  victim*s  blood  upon  them," 
— a  just  observation ;  and  remember  that  it  is  we  who  »end  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  judge  hopes  Heaven  will  have  mercy  upon  their 
souls ;  but  are  such  recommendations  of  particular  weight  because 
they  come  from  the  bench  ?  Psha !  If  we  go  on  killing  people 
without  giving  them  time  to  repent,  let  us  at  least  give  up  the 
cant  of  praying  for  their  souls'  salvation.  We  find  a  man  drowning 
in  a  well,  shut  the  lid  upon  him,  and  heartily  pray  that  he  may  get 
out.  Sin  has.  hold  of  him,  and  we  stand  aloof,  and  hope  that  he 
may  escape.  Let  us  give  up  this  ceremony  of  condolence,  and  be 
honest,  like  the  witness,  and  say,  **  Let  him  save  himself  or  not, 
it's  no  business  of  oiu^."  .  .  .  Here  a  waiter,  with  a  very  broad, 
though  insinuating  accent,  says,  "  Have  you  done  with  the  Sand- 
thersy  sir]  there's  a  gentleman  waiting  for't  these  two  hours." 
And  so  he  carries  off  that  strange  picture  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
trade,  theatres,  schools,  courts,  churches,  hfe  and  death,  in  Ireland, 
which  a  man  may  buy  for  a  fourpenny-piece. 


The  papers  being  read,  it  became  my  duty  to  discover  the  town ; 
and  a  handsomer  town,  with  fewer  people  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
see  on  a  summer's  day.  In  the  whole  wide  square  of  Stephen's 
Green,  I  think  there  were  not  more  than  two  nursery-maids  to  keep 
company  with  the  statue  of  George  I.,  who  rides  on  horseback  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  the  horse  having  his  foot  up  to  trot,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  town  t<x).  Small  troops  of  dirty  children 
(too  poor  and  dirty  to  have  lodgings  at  Kingstown)  were  squatting 
here  and  there  upon  the  sunshiny  steps,  the  only  clients  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  professional  gentlemen  whose  names  figure  on 
brass-plates  on  the  doors.  A  stand  of  lazy  carmen,  a  poliwman 
or  two  with  clinking  l)oot-heels,  a  couple  of  moaning  beggars  leaning 
against  the  rails  and  calling  ujion  the  Lord,  and  a  fellow  >*ith  a 
toy  and  book  stall,  where  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  Rt>bert  Emmett, 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  may  be  bought  for  double  their  value, 
were  all  the  population  of  the  Green. 

At  the  door  of  the  Kildare  Street  Club,  I  saw  eight  gentlemen 
looking  at  two  boys  playing  at  leapfrog :  at  the  door  of  the  Univer- 

•  The  two  men  were  executed  pursuant  to  sentence,  and  both  persisted 
solemnly  in  denying  their  guilt  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it :  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  point  of  honour  with  these  unhappy  men  to  make  no  statement  which 
may  incriminate  the  witnesses  who  ap{»eared  on  their  behalf,  and  on  their 
part  perjured  themselves  equally. 
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flitf  mx  laxv  portera.  in  jodufr-capk  were  aonmiig  tbcmiwlTeB  on  a 
bench — a  sort  of  bine-hatde  ratx :  ami  the  Bank  on  the  opponte 
flde  dici  not  look  m  if  sxpoGe-wcotii  «jf  ciuuigB  had  been  negotiated 
there  «iunng  the  'iay.  These  was  a  lad  pretending  to  aell  umbreOaa 
under  the  colonnade,  aimoat  the  aaly  instance  of  txade  going  on; 
and  .  hea^an  to  think  *ii  Juan  Femandea,  or  Cambridge  in  the  long 
▼acadoiL  In  the  «-miita  tit'  the  CoflegBt  aearoe  the  ghoat  of  a  gyp  or 
the  sihailow  of  a  bedHiiakec. 

In  ispire  of  the  joiitnde,  the  square  of  the  CoQege  ia  a  fine 
fitfht :  a  larze  ground,  imimunded  by  buihiingf  of  ▼anooa  agea  and 
atyies,  bnc  (wmfbrtable.  handsome^  and  in  good  repair;  a  modem 
row  of  rooma :  a  mw  chat  haa  been  Elizabethan  once ;  a  hail  and 
a«iate>hf>iu»e«  &cin^  each  otiier.  of  die  styk  of  Geoige  L ;  and  a 
noble  library,  with  a  tanue  of  nmny  windowsy  and  a  fine  manly 
aimpie  fiu*a«ie  'if  cnt  stone.  The  library  was  lihiit.  The  Iil»arian^ 
I  9upp«Me.  iM  at  the  seauiie  :  and  the  only  part  <^  the  es^iblishment 
which  I  «*oiild  jee  waa  the  mnaeiinu  to  which  one  of  the  jockey- 
eappeii  ptifteni  •*t>nih]irtefi  me.  up  a  wide  diamal  ataircaae  (adorned 
with  an  old  pair  of  jai'k-bi)iit».  a  dosty  <.*anoe  or  two^  a  lew  helnietay 
ami  a  d«)nth  S?a  L*laniier>i  armour),  which  paaaea  through  a  hall 
hnng  miiDii  with  t^obweba  ( with  which  the  blue-bottles  are  too  wiae 
to  meiiiile;.  into  an  olil  monJiiy  n>i>nu  filled  with  dingy  giaaa-^aaesy 
nmler  whiih  the  articles  of  <nirioi«ty  or  ddoice  were  partially  Tiaible. 
In  the  miiiiile  waM  a  very  setfdy  camelopard  (the  word  haa  grown  to 
be  En&diMh  by  thia  time),  the  straw  splitting  through  hia  ti^^t  old 
akin  ami  the  blai^k  •'obblerVwax  stnlfing  the  dim  orifices  of  hia  eyes. 
Otiier  beasta  tonueii  a  pleaaing  group  around  him,  not  so  tall^  but 
eqaaJily  mf>iiliiy  ami  oIiL  The  porter  took  me  round  to  the  caaee^ 
ami  tolfi  me  a  great  nimiber  of  fibs  concerning  their  contents :  there 
waa  the  harp  of  Brian  Boru.  and  the  sword  of  some  one  else,  and 
other  ciieap  olii  gimcracka  with  tlieir  corullau7  of  liea  The  place 
woukl  haTe  been  a  diagrace  to  IHhi  Saltera  I  waa  quite  ^ad  to 
walk  out  of  it,  ami  down  the  dirty  staircase  again :  about  the  ontar 
menta  of  whii^h  the  jtxkey-capped  gyp  had  more  figments  to  tell ; 
an  atrocious  one  (I  fonzet  what)  relatire  to  the  pair  of  boots ;  near 
which — -*  fine  specimen  of  cuUegiate  taste — were  the  shoes  of  Mr. 
O'Brien^  the  Irish  giant.  If  the  collection  is  worth  presenringy — 
ami  indeed  the  minerakigical  specimens  look  quite  as  awful  as  those 
in  the  British  Museum^ — one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  rooms  are 
worth  sweepin:?^.  A  pail  of  water  eiwts  nothing,  a  scnxbbing-brush 
not  much,  and  a  charwoman  might  be  hired  for  a  trifie>  to  keep  the 
room  in  a  dei^ent  state  of  cleanliness. 

Among  the  curii>sities  is  a  mask  of  the  Dean — not  the  scoffer 
and  giber,  not  the  fiery  yiHtirianj  nor  the  courtier  of  St  John  and 
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Harley,  equally  ready  with  servility  and  scorn;  but  the  poor  old 
man,  whose  great  intellect  had  deserted  liim,  and  who  died  old, 
wild,  and  sad.  The  tall  forehead  is  fallen  away  in  a  ruin,  the 
mouth  has  settled  in  a  hideous  vacant  smile.  Well,  it  was  a  mercy 
for  Stella  that  she  died  first :  it  was  better  that  she  should  be  killed 
by  his  unkindness  than  by  the  sight  of  his  misery ;  which,  to  such 
a  gentle  heart  as  that,  woidd  have  been  harder  still  to  bear. 

The  Bank,  and  other  public  buildings  of  Dublin,  are  justly 
famous.  In  the  former  may  still  be  seen  the  room  which  was  the 
House  of  Lords  formerly,  and  where  the  Rink  directors  now  sit, 
under  a  clean  marble  image  of  Greorge  III.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  disappeared,  for  the  accommodation  of  clerks  and  cashiers.  The 
interior  is  light,  splendid,  airy,  well  furnished,  and  the  outside  of 
the  building  not  less  so.  The  Exchange,  hard  by,  is  an  equally 
magnificent  structure ;  but  the  genius  of  commerce  lias  deserted  it, 
for  all  its  architectural  beauty.  There  was  nobody  inside  when  I 
entered  but  a  pert  statue  of  George  III.  in  a  Roman  toga,  simpering 
and  turning  out  his  toes;  and  two  dirty  children  jilaying,  whose 
hoop-sticks  caused  great  clattering  echoes  under  the  vacant  sounding 
dome.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  cheerful,  and  has  a  dingy  poverty- 
stricken  look. 

Walking  towards  the  river,  you  have  on  either  side  of  you,  at 
Carlisle  Bridge,  a  very  brilliant  and  bejiutiful  prospect :  the  Four 
Courts  and  their  dome  to  the  left,  the  Custom  House  and  its  dome 
to  the  right ;  and  in  this  direction  seaward,  a  considcmble  number 
of  vessels  are  moored,  and  the  quays  are  >black  and  busy  with  the 
cargoes  discharged  from  ships.  Seamen  cheering,  herring-women 
bawling,  coal-carts  loailing  —  the  scene  is ,  animated  and  lively. 
Yonder  is  the  famous  Corn  Exchange ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
attending  to  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and  little  of  note  is  going  on. 
I  had  just  pa.ssefi  his  Lonlship's  mansion  in  Dawson  Street, — a 
queer  old  dirty  brick  house,  with  dumpy  urns  at  each  extremity, 
and  looking  as  if  a  storey  of  it  had  been  cut  off — a  ras^-house. 
Close  at  hand,  and  peering  over  a  paling,  is  a  statue  of  our  blessed 
sovereign  George  II.  How  absurd  these  pompous  images  look,  of 
defunct  majesties,  for  whom  no  breathing  soul  cares  a  halfpenny ! 
It  is  not  so  with  the  effigy  of  William  III.,  who  has  done  something 
to  merit  a  statue.  At  this  minute  the  Lonl  Mayor  has  William's 
cffi;^  under  a  canvas,  and  is  painting  him  of  a  bright  green,  picked 
out  with  yellow — his  Lordship's  own  livery. 

The  view  along  the  quays  to  the  Four  Courts  has  no  small 
resemblance  to  a  view  along  the  quays  at  Paris,  though  not  so  lively 
as  are  even  those  quiet  walks.  The  vessels  do  not  come  above- 
bridge,  and  the  marine  population  remains  constant  about  them, 
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and  about  numerous  dirty  liquor-shops,  eating-houses,  and  marine- 
store  establisliments,  which  ore  kept  for  their  accommodation  along 
the  quay.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  the  shining  Liffey  flows  away 
eastward,  hastening  (like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin)  to 
the  sea. 

In  front  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  not  in  the  least  crowded,  though 
in  the  midst  of  Sackville  Street,  stands  Nelson  upon  a  stone  pillar. 
The  Post  Office  is  on  his  right  hand  (only  it  is  cut  off) ;  and  on  his 
left,  "  Gresham's "  and  the  "  Imperial  Hotel."  Of  the  latter  let 
ine  say  (fix)m  subsequent  experience)  that  it  is  ornamented  by  a 
cook  who  could  dress  a  dinner  by  the  side  of  M.  Borel  or  M.  Soyer. 
Woidd  there  were  more  such  artists  in  this  ill-fated  country  !  The 
street  is  exceeilingly  broad  and  handsome ;  the  shops  at  the  com- 
mencement, rich  and  spacious ;  but  in  Upper  Sackville  Street,  which 
closes  with  the  pretty  building  and  gardens  of  the  Rotunda,  the 
appearance  of  wealth  begins  to  fade  somewhat,  and  the  houses  look 
as  if  they  had  seen  bettor  days.  Even  in  this,  the  great  street  of 
the  town,  there  is  8<'arcely  any  one,  and  it  is  as  vacant  and  listless 
as  Pall  Mall  in  October.  In  one  of  the  streets  off  Sackville  Street 
is  the  house  and  exhibition  of  the  Irish  Academy,  which  I  went  to 
see,  as  it  was  positively  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  week.  While  I 
was  there,  two  other  people  came  in;  and  we  had,  besides,  the 
money-taker  and  a  porter,  to  whom  the  former  was  reading,  out  of 
a  newspaper,  those  Tipperary  murders  which  were  mentioned  in  a 
former  page.  The  echo  took  up  the  theme,  and  hummed  it  gloomily 
through  the  vacant  place. 

The  drawings  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Burton  are  well  known  in 
England  :  his  pieces  were  the  most  admired  in  the  collection.  The 
best  draughtsman  is  an  imitator  of  Maclise,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  whose 
pictures  are  full  of  vigorous  drawing,  and  remarkable  too  for  their 
grace.  I  gave  my  catalogue  to  the  two  young  ladies  before 
mentioned,  and  have  forgotten  the  names  of  other  artists  of  merit, 
whose  works  decked  the  walls  of  the  little  gallery.  Here,  as  in 
London,  the  Art  Union  is  making  a  stir ;  and  several  of  the  pieces 
were  marked  as  the  property  of  members  of  that  body.  The  pos- 
session of  some  of  these  one  would  not  be  inclined  to  covet ;  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  that  people  begin  to  buy  pictures  at  all,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  artists  presently,  in  a  country  where  nature  is 
80  beautifid,  and  genius  so  plenty.  In  speaking  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  views  of  Dublin,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Petrie's  designs 
for  Curry*s  Guide-book  of  the  City  are  exceedingly  beautifid,  and, 
above  all,  trtutworthy :  no  common  quality  in  a  descriptive  artist 
at  present. 

Having  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction  to  leave,  I  bad  the 
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pleasure  to  find  the  blinds  down  at  one  house,  and  the  window  in 
papers  at  another ;  and  at  each  place  the  knock  was  answered  in 
that  leisurely  way  by  one  of  those  dingy  female  lieutenants  who 
have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  families  are  out  of  town.  So  the 
solitude  became  very  painful,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and 
talk  to  the  waiter  at  the  ''  Shelbume,"  the  only  man  in  the  whde 
kingdom  that  I  knew.  I  liad  been  accommodated  with  a  queer 
little  room  and  dressing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  towards 
the  Green :  a  black-faced  good-humoured  chambermaid  had  promised 
to  perform  a  deal  of  scouring  which  was  evidently  necessary  (a  &ct 
she  might  have  observed  for  six  months  back,  only  she  is  no  doabt 
of  an  absent  turn),  and  when  I  came  back  from  the  walk,  I  saw  the 
little  room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine,  for  it  had 
opened  its  window,  and  was  taking  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  as  it  looked 
out  upon  the  Green.     Here  is  a  portanit  of  the  little  window* 


iBsa^ll 


As  I  came  up  to  it  in  the  street,  its  appearance  made  me  bunt 
out  laughing,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  a  ragged  cluster  of  idlers 
lolling  upon  the  steps  next  door;  and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not 
because  it  is  a  particularly  picturesque  or  rare  kind  of  window,  but 
because,  as  I  £uicy,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it.  You  don't  see 
such  windows  commonly  in  resjicctable  English  inns — windows  lean- 
ing gracefully  upon  heartli-bnwms  for  support.  Look  out  of  that 
window  without  the  hearth-broom  and  it  would  cut  your  head  off: 
how  the  beggars  would  start  that  are  always  sitting  on  the  steps 
next  door!  Is  it  prejudice  that  makes  one  prefer  the  English 
window,  that  relies  on  ita  own  ropes  and  ballast  (or  lead  if  you 
like),  and  does  not  need  to  be  projiped  by  any  foreign  aidi  or 
is  this  only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  and  are  there  no  other 
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specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless,  dangerous,  extravagant  hearth- 
broom  system  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  (which  might  have  been  carried 
much  farther,  for  a  person  with  an  allegorical  turn  might  examine 
tlie  entire  country  through  this  window),  a  most  wonderful  cab, 
with  an  immense  prancing  cab-horse,  was  seen  to  stop  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  and  Pat  the  waiter  tumbling  into  the  room  swiftly  with 
a  card  in  his  hand,  says,  "  Sir,  the  gentleman  of  this  canl  is  waiting 
for  you  at  the  door."  Mon  Dieu  I  it  was  an  in vi tuition  to  dinner ! 
and  I  almost  leapt  into  the  arms  of  the  man  in  the  cab — so  delightful 
was  it  to  find  a  friend  in  a  place  where,  a  moment  before,  I  had 
been  as  lonely  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  only  drawback,  perhajw,  to  pure  happiness,  when  riduig  in 
such  a  gorgeous  e(iui[)age  as  this,  was  that  we  coiild  not  drive  up 
Regent  Street,  and  meet  a  few  creditors,  or  acquaintances  at  least 
However,  Pat,  I  thought,  was  exceedingly  awe-stricken  by  my  dis- 
appearance in  this  vehicle  ;  which  had  evidently,  too,  a  considerable 
effect  uj)on  some  other  waiters  at  the  "  Shelbume,"  with  whom  I 
was  not  as  yet  so  familiar.  The  mouldy  camelopard  at  the  Trinity 
College  "  Musayum  "  was  scarcely  taller  than  the  bay-horse  in  the 
cab ;  the  groom  behind  was  of  a  corresponding  smallness.  The  CAb 
was  of  a  lovely  olive-green,  picked  out  with  white,  on  high  springs 
and  enormous  wheels,  which,  big  as  they  were,  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  the  earth.  The  little  tiger  swung  gracefully  up  and  down, 
holding  on  by  the  hood,  which  was  of  the  material  of  which  the  most 
precious  and  polished  boots  are  made.  As  for  the  lining — but  here 
we  come  too  near  the  sanctity  of  private  life ;  suffice  that  there  was 
a  kind  friend  inside,  who  (though  by  no  means  of  the  fairy  sort) 

was  as  welcome  as  any  fairy  in  the  finest  chariot.     W had 

seen  me  landing  from  the  packet  that  morning,  and  was  the  very 
man  who  in  London,  a  month  previous,  had  recommended  me  .to 
the  "  Shelbume."  These  facts  are  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
public,  to  be  sure,  exce})t  that  an  explanation  was  necessary  of  the 
miraculous  app)earance  of  the  cab  and  horse. 

Our  course,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  towards  the  seaside ;  for 
whither  else  should  an  Irishman  at  this  season  go?'  Not  far  from 
Kingstown  is  a  house  devoted  to  the  puri)ose  of  festivity :  it  is 
called  Salt  Hill,  stands  upon  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  the  railroad,  and  is  kept  by  i)ersons  bearing 
the  celebrates!  name  of  Lovegrove.  It  is  in  fact  a  sea-Greenwich, 
and  though  there  are  no  marine  whitebait,  other  fishes  are  to  be 
had  in  plenty,  and  especially  the  famous  Bray  trout,  which  does 
not  ill  deserve  its  reputation. 

Here  we  met  three  young  men,  who  may  be  called  by  the 
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tauu^  uf  tij*rir  fcevenu  'tniirEi**' — Xr.  '"iu^wiiT.  Mr.  lIiiiKiBiiiiKi&, 
ifttid  Mr  CittTv  :  uuu  it  ttf^.^mec  tiil^  I  wuf  i[-  f*<inii»ia2L  of  wiiitiiar 
no  J'jiuKw  f'lr  <jij*:  KtmirixTvuT  iurji^MC  mt  ^('  Lif  rmmrr,  "•riierr 
wwt  tue  iiu^Mt  Wklnj^ib-iHiiiiu^  jij  tiK-  wfr-id  :  fkiKC'tKsr  suid  lie-  wnald 
driv*-  ui*'  LtirMiun:  'uu^  ••  iiuitt  K*srry  m  h»  imzr-iiHiiaDd  dnu::  and 
tii«r  tinH  iiud  wjmt  }*r't\ft»^\'tuh  uf  Rpiin  fKioiJiT  buHjaUftiik.  As 
lif  jsyiur  <i'ni»"L  to  s^mit-  iv/**.  t»L  tiit-  CTirrurrL  t^f  KTidfcr  I  xinii^ 
»'ui*Jlj  »*^.'  10  'ue  Leld  tiL  tiie  n^x:  laid  tb*-  tim^  fdliiiwiur  ^ts, 
tti*'<T  ii*9eiu<^J  to  lie  III*  uiKft^Kfu  alf.tin  t/iof.  Tiiki  b  max:  shodld 
luiiw  n  r»^_  witbiu  f'lrrr  uil}*ih.  w?emt?d  to  Xit  *  prom  nevw 
|iL(t*9d  l/r  t'u'Me  j-rriiJ  Kji^iniiir  1*^*11' nrs. 

fttpjliju^  aviut  iii  tij»-  ii*;iidiT»fiuiiiw#d  Itrfire  dhroer.  ine 
<iwb  to  tiie  MSi«ii'>re.  and  V*  ft'^ime  caT««  irlii«i.  Liui  Iktcshr  bem 
dJnK^/venxi  tti«9^ :  aud  I'vo  LrifsL  ladi^:^  irbj  irercr  KUoidiiir  i2  tlie 
ttttraxifx:  of  oiMr  uf  tb^^nu  jftrmrtt^  me  to  itikt  tbeir  i^rtnulft. 
irlu«dj  m*5r»r  j»n.»ii'juii*3wd  to  be  jirvrtj  af'-tninitt- 

Tb<:-r  «ntid  tber  bad  not  aoqnksocd  iit  tbe  pen^TnH  Toi^ienakoe 
jDUf/r«ui«nit  tbat  bad  tnkeu  jtb^oe  tbn>urb  jm  tbe  {mmuT :  and. 
uadMsfL  if  tbe  truth  uiwst  }je  kxanrn.  it  -vra^  uilIt  imder  prcimise  iitf 
a  j^buK  of  irbi^T  api*?^  tbat  tlieir  m'id^*stv  coaid  lie  »c>  &r  orw- 
ocime  a«  to  p««rmit  tbfsu  to  sh  fco-  tbedr  ]>^:irt:nat&.  Bt  tbe  tzme 
tlier  were  d^nie,  a  crowd  of  ln.nh  neiee  htA  rsitbere*!  rcumd,  and 
ex^ynmbd  tbemiite]T<»  quite  reaiJr  t&  at  uj«<.ffi  ibe  fiame  te!rm&.  But 
ikiju}^  tbe^re  war  ZT'sdX  Tanety  in  tbeir  oountenau'^e's  tbtre  iras  not 
much  beautr :  an*!  ImswI*^^  dinner  ^rae  1'T  ibis  time  readT,  wiiidi 
Ikaa  at  oertain  jMirvjdi^  a  c*^iajm  even  ireater  tban  arL 

Tbe  bar.  vbi'.-b  bad  )>een  Teile<i  in  mist  and  pvr  in  tbe  monmii:, 
WM  ncnr  Kbininz  untk-r  tb^r  m'j«t  bmutifii]  clear  skv^  wbicb  jtresentiv 
became  rvdi  vitb  a  xh'jwiaxk*}  gv^r^ios  bues  of  snnseL  The  view 
vaa  as  Muiiing  ao<l  deii^tful  a  cHie  a^  ^:an  lie  fvinf^irevi — ^juit  such 
a  one  ax  »bould  be  aeen  a  traf^rs  a  z*x«]  dinner :  with  no  fiuigumg 
aublimity  <jt  avfii]  beaotr  in  it,  but  bri»k,  l>n]liant,  simnr,  enliTeniiig. 
To  fact,  in  pladn^  bin  baiiqiMtinz-h'iUse  here,  Mr.  LovegroTe  had, 
a»  uaual,  a  brilliant  idea.  You  mar^t  not  bare  t^io  much  view,  or  a 
nevere  one,  to  j^re  a  relipfa  Uf  a  goofl  dinner :  nor  too  much  mu^ 
nor  t/x)  qui^'k,  uor  Uto  slov,  nor  t^o  loud.  Any  reader  who  has 
alined  at  a  UihU^h/tU  in  Gennanr  will  know  the  annoyance  of 
thii :  a  set  of  musicians  immediately  at  your  ba^k  will  sometimes 
play  you  a  meLindi<^y  j»olonaiKe ;  an<l  a  man  with  a  cood  ear  most 
perforce  eat  in  time,  and  your  soup  is  quite  cold  befon  it  is 
f  walbiwed.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  crash  goes  a  brisk  gallop !  and 
you  are  obligeil  to  gulp  your  victuals  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  nn 
hour.  And  in  respect  of  conversation  during  a  good  dinner,  the 
Mune  rules  of  propriety  ihould  be  consulted.     Deep  and  Bublime 
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talk  is  as  improper  as  sublime  prospects.  Dante  and  champagne  (I 
was  going  to  say  Milton  and  oysters,  but  that  is  a  pun)  are  quite 
unfit  themes  of  dinner-talk.  Let  it  be  light,  brisk,  not  oppressive 
to  the  brain.  Our  conversation  was,  I  recollect,  just  the  thing. 
We  talked  about  the  last  Derby  the  whole  time,  and  the  state  of 
the  odds  for  the  St.  Leger ;  nor  was  the  Ascot  Cup  forgotten ;  and 
a  bet  or  two  was  gaily  booked. 

Meanwhile  the  sky,  which  had  been  blue  and  then  red,  assumed 
towards  the  horizon,  as  the  red  was  sinking  under  it,  a  gentle 
delicate  cast  of  green.  Howth  Hill  becxime  of  a  darker  purple,  and 
the  sails  of  the  boats  rather  dim.  The  sea  grew  deeper  and  deeper 
in  colour.  The  lamps  at  the  railroad  dotted  the  line  with  fire ;  and 
the  lighthouses  of  the  bay  began  to  flame.  The  trains  to  and  from 
the  city  rushed  flashing  and  hissing  by.  In  a  word,  everybo<ly  said 
it  was  time  to  light  a  cigar ;  which  was  done,  the  conversation  about 
the  Derby  still  continuing. 

"  Put  out  that  candle,"  said  Roscommon  to  Clare.  This  the 
latter  instantly  did  by  flinging  the  taper  out  of  the  window  upon 
the  lawn,  which  is  a  thoroughfare ;  and  where  a  great  laugh  arose 
among  half  a  score  of  beggar-boys,  who  had  been  under  the  window 
for  some  time  past,  repeatedly  requesting  the  company  te  throw  out 
sixpence  between  them. 

Two  other  sporting  young  fellows  had  now  joined  the  company ; 
an<l  as  by  this  time  claret  began  te  have  rather  a  mawkish  taste, 
whisky-and-water  was  ordered,  which  was  drunk  upon  the  perron 
l)efore  the  house,  whither  the  whole  i>arty  adjourne<l,  and  where 
for  many  hours  we  delightfully  tossed  for  sixpences — a  noble  and 
fascinating  sport.  Nor  would  these  remarkable  events  have  been 
narrated,  had  I  not  received  exjjress  permission  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  te  record  all  that  was  said  and  done.  Who  knows  but 
a  thousand  years  hence  some  antiquary  or  historian  may  find  a  moral 
in  this  description  of  the  amusement  of  the  British  youth  at  the 
present  enlightened  time  ? 

HOT   LOBSTER. 

P,S, — You  take  a  lobster,  about  three  feet  long  if  possible,  re- 
move the  shell,  cut  or  break  the  flesh  of  the  fish  in  pieces  not  too 
small.  Some  one  else  meanwhile  makes  a  mixture  of  mustard, 
vinegar,  catsup,  and  lots  of  cayenne  pepper.  You  produce  a  machine 
called  a  despatcher^  which  has  a  spirit-lamp  under  it  that  is  usually 
illuminated  with  whisky.  The  lobster,  the  sauce,  and  near  half  a 
pound  of  butter  are  placed  in  the  despateher,  which  is  immediately 
doeed.     When  boiling,  the  mixture  is  stirred  up,  the  lobster  being 
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Bure  to  heave  about  in  the  pan  in  a  convulsive  manner,  while  it 
emits  a  remarkably  rich  and  agreeable  odour  through  the  apartment. 
A  glass  and  a  half  of  sherry  is  now  thrown  into  the  pan,  and  the 
contents  served  out  hot,  and  eaten  by  the  company.  Porter  Is 
commonly  drunk,  and  whisky-punch  afterwards,  and  the  dish  is  fit 
for  an  emperor. 

I^.B, — You  are  recommended  not  to  hurry  yourself  in  getting 
up  the  next  morning,  and  may  take  sodarwater  with  advantage.  - 
Probatum  est. 


'\ 


CHAPTER  II 

A  COUNTRY-HOUSE  IN  KILDARE— SKETCHES  OF  AN  IRISH 

FAMILY  AND  FARM 

IT  had  been  settled  among  my  friends,  I  don't  know  for  what 
particular  reason,  that  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Cork  was  an 
exhibition  I  was  specially  bound  to  see.  When,  therefore,  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  kindly 
offered  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which  was  to  travel  by  short  days* 
journeys  to  that  city,  I  took  an  abrupt  farewell  of  Pat  the  waiter, 
and  some  other  friends  in  Dublin  :  proposing  to  renew  our  acquaint^ 
ance,  however,  upon  some  future  day. 

We  started  then  one  fine  afternoon  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Naas,  which  is  the  main  southern  road  from  the  capital  to  Munstcr, 
and  met,  in  the  course  of  the  ride  of  a  score  of  miles,  a  dozen  of 
coaches  very  heavily  loaded,  and  bringing  passengers  to  the  city. 
The  exit  from  Dublin  this  way  is  not  much  more  elegant  than  the 
outlet  by  way  of  Kingstown  :  for  though  the  great  branches  of  the 
city  appear  flourishing  enough  as  yet,  the  small  outer  ones  are  in 
a  sad  state  of  decay.  Houses  drop  off  here  and  there,  and  dwindle 
wofully  in  size ;  we  are  got  into  the  back-premises  of  the  seemingly 
prosperous  place,  and  it  looks  miserable,  careless,  and  deserted.  We 
passed  through  a  street  which  was  thriving  once,  but  has  fidlen 
since  into  a  sort  of  decay,  to  judge  outwardly, — St.  Thomas's  Street. 
Emmett  was  hanged  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  on  pursuing  the  line 
of  street,  and  crossing  the  Great  Canal,  you  come  presently  to  a 
fine  tall  square  biulding  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  Eilmainham  Gaol,  or  Castle.  Poor  Emmett 
is  the  Irish  darling  still — his  history  is  on  every  bookstall  in  the 
city,  and  yonder  trim-looking  brick  gaol  a  spot  where  Irishmen 
may  go  and  pray.  Many  a  martyr  of  theirs  has  appeared  and 
died  in  front  of  it, — foun<l  guilty  of  "  wearing  of  the  green." 

There  must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  gaol  windows,  for  we 
presently  come  to  a  great  stretcli  of  brilliant  green  country,  leaving 
the  Dublin  hills  lying  to  the  left,  picturesque  in  their  outline,  and 
of  wonderful  colour.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  diflfercnt  colour 
to  that  in  England — different-shaped  clouds— different  shadows  and 
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lights.  The  country  is  well  tilled,  well  peopled;  the  hay-harvest 
ou  the  ground,  and  the  people  taking  advantage  of  the  sunshine  to 
gather  it  in ;  but,  in  spite  of  everything, — ^greon  meadows,  white 
villages  and  sunshine, — the  place  has  a  sort  of  sadness  in  the 
look  of  it. 

The  first  town  we  passed,  as  appears  by  reference  to  the  Guide- 
book, is  the  little  town  of  Rathcoole;  but  in  the  space  of  three 
days  Rathcoole  has  disappeared  from  my  memory,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  low  building  which  the  village  contains,  and 
where  are  the  quarters  of  the  Irish  constabulary.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  trim,  orderly,  and  soldierlike  appearance  of  this 
splendid  corps  of  men. 

One  has  glimpses  all  along  the  road  of  numerous  gentlemen's 
places,  looking  extensive  and  prosperous,  of  a  few  mills  by  streams 
here  and  there ;  but  though  the  streums  run  still,  the  mill-wheels 
are  idle  for  the  chief  part;  and  the  roarl  passes  more  than  one 
long  low  village,  looking  bare  and  poor,  but  neat  and  white-washed : 
it  seems  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  determine<l  to  put  a  decent  look 
upon  their  poverty.  One  or  two  villages  there  were  evidently 
appertaining  to  gentlemen's  seats :  these  are  smart  enough,  especi- 
ally that  of  Johnstown,  near  Lonl  Mayo's  fine  domain,  where  the 
houses  are  of  the  Gk)thic  sort,  with  pretty  porches,  creepers,  and 
railings.  Noble  purple  hills  to  the  left  and  right  keep  up,  as  it 
were,  an  accompaniment  to  the  road. 

As  for  the  town  of  Naas,  the  first  after  Dublin  that  I  have 
seen,  what  can  be  said  of  it  but  that  it  looks  poor,  mean,  and  yet 
somehow  cheerful]  There  was  a  little  bustle  in  the  small  shops, 
a  few  cars  were  jingling  along  the  broadest  street  of  the  town — 
some  sort  of  dandies  and  military  individuals  were  lolling  about 
right  and  left ;  and  I  saw  a  fine  court-house,  where  the  assizes  of 
Kildare  county  are  held. 

But  by  far  the  finest,  and  I  think  the  most  extensive  edifice 
in  Naas,  was  a  haystack  in  the  inn-yard,  the  proprietor  of  which 
did  not  fail  to  make  mo  remark  its  size  and  splendour.  It  was  of 
siioh  dimensions  as  to  strike  a  cockney  with  respect  and  pleasure ; 
and  here  standing  just  as  the  new  crops  were  coming  in,  told 
a  tale  of  opulent  tlirift  and  good  husbandry.  Are  there  many 
more  such  haystacks,  I  wonder,  in  Ireland?  The  crops  along  the 
rojwl  seemed  healthy,  though  rather  light :  wheat  and  oats  plenty, 
and  especially  flourishing ;  hay  and  clover  not  so  good ;  and  turnips 
(let  the  important  remark  be  taken  at  its  full  value)  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

The  little  town,  as  they  call  it,  of  Kilcullen,  tumbles  down  a 
hill  and  struggles  up  another;  the  two  being  here  picturesquely 
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divided  by  the  Liffey,  over  which  goes  an  antique  bridge.  It 
boasts,  moreover,  of  a  portion  of  an  abbey  wall,  and  a  piece  of 
round  tower,  both  on  the  hill  summit,  and  to  be  seen  (says  the 
Guide-book)  for  many  miles  n>und.  Here  we  saw  the  firat  public 
evidences  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  There  was  no  trade  in 
the  little  place,  and  but  few  people  to  be  seen,  except  a  crowd 
round  a  meal-sho[),  where  meal  is  distributed  once  a  week  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  There  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of 
persons  waiting  about  the  doors ;  women  for  the  most  part :  some 
of  their  children  were  to  be  found  loitering  about  the  bridge  much 
farther  up  the  street ;  but  it  was  curious  to  note,  amongst  these 
undeniably  starving  people,  how  healthy  their  looks  were.  Going 
a  little  farther,  we  saw  women  pulling  weeds  and  nettles  in  the 
hedges,  on  which  dismal  sustenance  the  poor  creatures  live,  having 
no  bread,  no  potatoes,  no  work.  Well !  these  women  did  not  look 
thinner  or  more  unhealthy  than  many  a  well-fed  person.  A 
company  of  English  lawyers,  now,  look  more  cadaverous  than  these 
starving  creatures. 

Stretching  away  from  Kilcullen  bridge,  for  a  couple  of  miles 
or  more,  near  the  fine  house  and  plantations  of  the  Latouche 
family,  is  to  be  seen  a  much  prettier  sight,  I  think,  than  the 
finest  park  and  mansion  in  the  world.  This  is  a  tract  of  exces- 
sively green  land,  dotted  over  with  brilliant  white  cottages,  each 
with  its  couple  of  trim  acres  of  garden,  where  you  see  thick 
potato-ridges  covered  with  blossom,  great  blue  plots  of  comfortable 
cabbages  and  such  pleasant  plants  of  the  poor  man's  garden.  Two 
or  three  years  since,  the  land  was  a  marshy  common,  which  had 
never  since  the  days  of  the  Deluge  fed  any  being  bigger  than  a 
snipe,  and  into  which  the  poor  people  descended,  draining  and 
cultivating  and  rescuing  the  marsh  from  the  water,  and  raising  their 
cabins  and  setting  up  their  little  enclosures  of  two  or  three  acres 
upon  the  land  which  they  had  thus  created.  "  Many  of  'em  has 
passed  months  in  gaol  for  that,"  said  my  informant  (a  groom  on 
the  back  seat  of  my  host's  phaeton) :  for  it  appears  that  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  upon  the  titles  of  these 
new  colonists  with  some  jealousy,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
depose  them ;  but  there  were  some  better  philosophers  among  the 
surrounding  gentry,  who  advised  that  instead  of  discouraging  the 
settlers  it  would  be  best  to  help  them ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  there  are  now  two  hundred  flourishing  little  homesteads  upon 
this  rescued  land,  and  as  many  families  in  comfort  and  plenty. 

Just  at  the  confines  of  this  pretty  nistic  republic,  oiu*  pleasant 
afternoon's  drive  ended ;  and  I  must  begin  this  tour  with  a  mon- 
strous breach  of  confidence,  by  first  dedcribing  what  I  saw. 
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Well,  then,  we  drove  tlirougli  a  neat  lodge-gate,  with  no  stone 
lions  or  supporters,  but  riding  well  on  its  hinges,  and  looking  fresh 
and  white ;  and  passed  by  a  lodge,  not  Gothic,  but  decorated  with 
flowers  and  evergreens,  with  clean  win<iows  and  a  sound  slate  roof; 
and  then  went  over  a  trim  road,  through  a  few  acres  of  grass^ 
adorned  witli  plenty  of  young  firs  and  other  healthy  treea^  under 
which  were  feeding  a  dozen  of  fine  cows  or  more.  The  road  led  up 
to  a  house,  or  rather  a  congregation  of  rooms,  built  seemingly  to 
suit  the  owner's  convenience,  and  increasing  with  his  increasing 
wealth,  or  whim,  or  family.  This  latter  is  as  plentifiil  as  everything 
else  about  the  place ;  and  as  the  arrows  increased,  the  good-natured 
lucky  father  has  been  forced  to  multiply  the  quivers. 

First  came  out  a  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  the  house,  who, 
after  greeting  his  papa,  began  examining  the  horses  with  much 
interest ;  whilst  three  or  four  servants,  quite  neat  and  well  dressed, 
ami,  wonderful  to  say,  without  any  talking,  began  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  carriage,  the  passengers,  and  the  tnmks.  Mean- 
while, the  owner  of  the  house  had  gone  into  the  hall,  which  is 
snugly  furnished  as  a  morning-room,  and  where  one,  two,  tliree 
young  ladies  came  in  to  greet  him.  The  young  ladies  having  con- 
cluded their  embraces,  performed  (as  I  am  bound  to  say  from 
experience,  both  in  London  and  Paris)  some  very  appropriate  and 
well-finished  curtseys  to  tlie  strangers  arriving.  And  these  three 
young  persons  were  presently  succeeded  by  some  still  younger,  who 
came  without  any  curtseys  at  all ;  but,  bounding  and  jumping,  and 
shouting  out  "  Papa  "  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  they  fell  forthwith 
upon  that  worthy  gentleman's  person,  taking  possession  this  of  his 
knees,  that  of  his  arms,  that  of  his  whiskers,  as  fancy  or  taste 
might  dictate. 

"Are  there  any  more  of  youl"  says  he,  with  perfect  good- 
humour  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  appeared  that  there  were  some  more  in  the 
nursery,  as  we  subsequently  had  occasion  to  see. 

Well,  this  large  happy  family  are  lodged  in  a  house  than  which 
a  prettier  or  more  comfortable  is  not  to  be  seen  even  in  England ; 
of  tiie  furniture  of  which  it  may  be  in  confidence  said,  that  each 
article  is  only  made  to  answer  one  purpose : — thus,  that  chairs  are 
never  called  upon  to  exercise  the  versatility  of  their  genius  by 
propping  up  windows;  that  chests  of  drawers  are  not  obliged  to 
move  their  unwieldy  persons  in  order  to  act  as  locks  to  doors ;  that 
the  windows  are  not  variegated  by  paper,  or  adorned  with  wafers, 
as  in  other  places  which  I  have  seen  :  in  fact,  that  the  place  is  just 
as  comfortable  as  a  plac*e  can  be. 

And  if  these  comforts  and  reminiscences  of  three  days'  date  are 
enlai^ged  upon  at  some  len^hi  the  reason  is  simply  this : — this  is 
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written  at  what  is  supi)08ed  to  be  the  best  inn  at  one  of  the  best 
towns  of  Ireland,  Waterford.  Dinner  is  just  over;  it  is  assize- 
week,  and  tlie  talle-dMte  was  surrounded  for  the  chief  part  by 
English  attorneys — the  cyouncillors  (as  the  bar  are  pertinaciously 
called)  dining  upstairs  in  private.  Well,  on  going  to  the  public 
room  and  being  about  to  lay  down  my  hat  on  the  sideboard,  I  was 
obliged  to  pause — out  of  regard  to  a  fine  tliick  coat  of  dust  which 
had  been  kindly  left  to  gather  for  some  days  past  I  should  think, 
and  which  it  seemed  a  shame  to  displace.  Yonder  is  a  chair 
basking  quietly  in  the  sunshine ;  some  round  object  has  evidently 
reposed  upon  it  (a  hat  or  plate  probably),  for  you  see  a  clear  circle 
of  black  horsehair  in  the  middle  of  the  chair  and  dust  all  round  it. 
Not  one  of  those  dirty  napkins  that  the  four  waiters  carry  would 
wijKJ  away  the  grime  from  the  chair,  and  take  to  itself  a  little  dust 
more !  The  people  in  the  room  are  shouting  out  for  the  waiters, 
who  cry,  "  Yes,  sir,"  jK^evi^hly,  and  don't  come ;  but  stand  bawling 
and  jangling,  and  calling  each  other  names,  at  the  sideboard.  The 
dinner  is  plentiful  and  nasty — raw  ducks,  raw  peas,  on  a  cnimpled 
tablecloth,  over  which  a  waiter  has  just  spirted  a  pint  of  obstre- 
jKjrous  cider.  The  windows  are  open,  to  give  free  view  of  a  crowd  of 
old  beggar-women,  and  of  a  fellow  i)laying  a  cursed  Irish  pipe.  Pre- 
sently this  delectable  apartment  fills  with  choking  peat-smoke ;  and 
on  asking  what  is  the  cause  of  this  agreeable  addition  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  place,  you  are  told  that  they  are  lighting  a  fire  in  a  back-room. 

Why  should  lighting  a  fire  in  a  back-room  fill  a  whole  enormous 
house  with  smoke  ]  Why  should  four  waiters  stand  and  jaw  and 
gesticulate  among  themselves,  instead  of  waiting  on  the  guests? 
Why  should  ducks  be  raw,  and  dust  lie  quiet  hi  places  where  a 
hundred  people  pass  daily  1     All  these  points  make  one  think  very 

regretfully  of  neat,  pleasant,  comfortable,  prosperous  H town, 

where  the  meat  was  cooke<l,  and  the  rooms  were  clean,  and  the 
servants  didn't  talk.  Nor  need  it  be  said  here,  that  it  is  as  cheap 
to  have  a  house  clean  as  dirty,  and  that  a  raw  leg  of  mutton  costs 
exactly  the  same  sum  as  one  cuit  a  point.  And  by  this  moral 
earnestly  hoping  that  all  Ireland  may  profit,  let  us  go  back  to 
H-^ — ,  an<l  the  sights  to  be  seen  there. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularise  the  chairs  and  tables  any 
farther,  nor  to  say  what  sort  of  conversation  and  claret  we  had; 
nor  to  set  down  the  dishes  served  at  dinner.  If  an  Irish  gentleman 
does  not  give  you  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  an  Englishman,  at 
least  he  has  a  more  hearty  manner  of  welcoming  you ;  and  while 
the  latter  reserves  his  fun  and  humour  (if  he  possess  those  qualities) 
for  his  particular  friends,  the  former  is  ready  to  laugh  and  talk  his 
best  with  all  the  world,  and  give  way  entirely  to  his  mood.     And 
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it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  here  for  a  man  who  is  defer  aft 
philosophising  to  expound  various  theories  upon  the  modes  of 
hospitality  practiced  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  couple  of 
hours'  talk,  an  Englishman  will  give  you  his  notions  on  trader 
politics,  the  crops  :  the  last  run  with  the  houmis,  or  the  weather : 
it  requires  a  long  sitting,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  least,  to  indaoe 
him  to  laugh  conlially,  or  to  speak  unreservedly ;  and  if  jrou  joke 
with  him  before  you  know  him,  he  ^ill  assuredly  set  you  down  as 
a  low  impertinent  fellow.  In  two  houra,  anil  over  a  pipe,  a  German 
will  be  quite  ready  to  let  loose  the  easy  flooiigates  of  his  sentiment, 
and  confide  to  you  many  of  the  secrets  of  his  soft  heart.  In  two 
hours  a  Frenchman  will  say  a  hundred  and  twenty  smart,  witty, 
brilliant,  false  things,  and  will  care  for  you  as  much  then  as  he 
would  if  vou  saw  him  everv  ilav  for  twentv  years — that  Ls  not  one 
single  stniw ;  ami  in  two  hours  an  Irishman  will  have  allowed  his 
jovial  humour  to  unbutti>n,  and  gambolled  and  frolickeil  to  his 
heart  8  cr>ntent.  Which  of  these,  putting  }fofuieur  out  of  the 
question,  will  stand  by  his  friend  with  the  mo^t  constancy,  and 
maintain  his  steady  wish  to  serve  him  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
the  Englishman  (and  I  think  with  a  little  of  his  onlinary  cool  as- 
sum(>tion)  is  dif^posc^l  to  decide  in  his  own  favour ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  for  a  stranger  the  Irish  ways  are  the  pleasantest,  for  here  he 
is  at  once  maile  hupf»y  and  at  home ;  or  at  ease  rather ;  for  home 
is  a  strrmg  wonl,  and  im(>]ies  much  more  than  any  stranger  can 
experrt,  or  even  desire  to  claim. 

Nr»thing  a»uld  1^  more  <lelightfiil  to  witness  than  the  evident 
affection  which  the  children  and  parents  bore  to  one  another,  and 
the  cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  their  faniily-iMrtios.  The  father 
of  one  la<l  Went  with  a  fiarty  of  his  friends  and  family  on  a  pleasure- 
party,  in  a  handsome  coach-and-four.  The  little  fellow  sat  on  the 
coacli-ljox  and  played  ^ith  the  whip  very  wistfully  for  some  time : 
the  sun  was  shining,  the  horses  came  out  in  bright  harness,  with 
glistening  coats ;  one  of  the  girls  brought  a  genuiium  to  stick  in 
pajKi's  button-hole,  who  was  to  drive.  But  although  there  was 
nM)m  in  the  coach,  and  though  papa  siiid  he  shonltl  gi>  if  he  liked, 
and  though  the  lad  longwl  to  go  —as  who  wouldn't — he  jumped  off 
the  l)ox,  and  said  he  would  not  go :  mamma  woidd  like  him  to  stop 
at  home  and  keep  his  sister  com[Kiny ;  and  so  down  he  went  like 
a  hero.  Does  this  story  api)ear  trivial  to  any  one  who  reads  itt 
If  so,  he  is  a  pompous  fellow,  whose  opinion  is  not  worth  the 
having ;  or  he  has  no  children  of  his  o^-n ;  or  he  has  forgotten  the 
day  when  he  was  a  child  himself;  or  he  has  never  repented  of  the 
surly  selfishness  with  which  he  treated  brothers  and  sisteiB,  after 
the  habit  of  young  English  gentlemen. 
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"  That's  a  list  that  Uncle  keeps  of  his  children,"  said  the  same 
young  fellow,  seeing  his  uncle  reading  a  paper ;  and  to  understand 
this  joke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  of  the  gentleman 
called  Uncle  came  into  the  breakfast-room  by  half-dozens.  "  That's 
a  rum  fellow,"  said  the  eldest  of  these  latter  to  me,  afi  his  father 
went  out  of  the  room,  evidently  thinking  his  papa  was  the  greatest 
wit  and  wonder  in  the  whole  world.  And  a  great  merit,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  on  the  part  of  these  wort^.y  parents  was,  that  they 
consented  not  only  to  make,  but  to  take  jokes  from  their  young 
ones ;  nor  was  the  parental  authority  in  the  least  weakened  by  this 
kind  familiar  intercourse. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  ladies  so  far.  Those  I  have  seen 
api)ear  to  the  fidl  as  well  educated  and  refined,  and  far  more  frank 
and  cordial,  than  the  generality  of  the  fair  creatures  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  poetry,  to 
be  sure,  and  in  only  one  house  have  seen  an  album ;  but  I  have 
heanl  some  capital  music,  of  an  ex(!ellent  family  sort — that  sort 
which  is  used,  namely,  to  set  young  people  dancing,  which  they 
have  done  merrily  for  some  nights.  In  respect  of  drinking,  among 
the  gentry  teetotalism  does  not,  thank  Heaven !  as  yet  appear  to 
prevail;  but  although  the  claret  has  been  invariably  good,  there 
has  been  no  improper  use  of  it.*  Let  all  English  be  recommended 
to  be  very  careful  of  whisky,  which  exi)erience  teaches  to  l)e  a  very 
deleterious  drink.  Natives  say  that  it  is  wholesome,  and  may  be 
sometimes  seen  to  use  it  with  impunity ;  but  the  whisky-fever  is 
naturally  more  fatal  to  strangers  than  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
and  whereas  an  Irishman  will  sometimes  imbibe  a  half-dozen 
tumblers  of  the  poison,  two  glasses  will  be  often  found  to  cause 
headaches,  heartburns,  and  fevers  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in  the 
country.  The  said  whisky  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but 
is  not  produce<i  at  the  bettermost  sort  of  tables. 

Before  setting  out  on  our  second  day's  journey,  we  had  time  to 

accompany  the  well-pleased  owner  of  H town  over  some  of  his 

fields  and  out-premises.     Nor  can  there  be  a  pleasanter  sight  to 

owner  or  stranger.     Mr.  P farms  four  himdred  acres  of  land 

about  his  house ;  and  employs  on  this  estate  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  persons.  He  says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one  of  them ; 
and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of  cidtivation  in  which  the  land  was, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an  agricultural  regiment  were 
employed.  The  estate  \s  like  a  well-ordered  garden  :  we  walked 
into  a  huge  field  of  p)otatoes,  and  the  landlord  made  us  remark  that 

*  The  only  instances  of  intoxication  that  I  have  heard  of  aa  yet,  have  been 
on  the  part  of  two  **  cyouncillors/'  undeniably  drunk  and  noisy  yesterday  after 
the  bar  dinner  at  Waterford. 
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there  was  not  a  single  weed  between  tlie  furrows ;  and  the  wholo 
formed  a  vast  flower-bed  of  a  score  of  acres.  Every  bit  of  land  up 
to  the  hedge-side  was  fertilised  and  full  of  produce :  the  space  left 
for  the  plough  having  afterwards  been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its 
fullest  proportion  of  "  fruit."  In  a  turnip-field  were  a  score  or  more 
of  women  and  children,  who  were  marching  through  the  ridges, 
removing  the  young  plants  where  two  or  three  had  grown  together, 
and  leaving  only  the  most  healthy.  Every  individual  root  in  the 
field  was  thus  tlie  object  of  culture ;  and  the  owner  said  that  tlds 
extreme  cultivation  answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the  employment  of 
all  these  hands  (the  women  and  cliildrcn  earn  6d.  and  8<1.  a  day  all 
the  year  round),  which  gaine<l  him  some  reputation  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, brought  him  profit  as  a  farmer  too ;  for  his  crops  were  the  best 
that  land  could  produce.  He  has  fiirther  the  advantage  of  a  lai^  stock 
for  manure,  an<l  does  everything  for  the  land  which  art  can  do. 

Here  we  saw  several  experiments  in  manuring:  an  acre  of 
turnips  prepared  with  bone-dust;  another  with  "Murray's  Composi- 
tion,"  whereof  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  ingredients;  another 
with  a  new  manure  called  guano.  As  far  as  turnips  and  a  first 
year's  crop  went,  the  guano  carried  the  day.  The  plants  on  the 
guano  acre  looked  to  be  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  neighbours, 
and  were  extremely  plentiful  and  healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field 
two  mouths  after  the  above  passage  was  written :  the  guano  acre 
still  kept  the  lead ;  the  bone-dust  ran  guano  very  hard ;  and  com* 
position  was  clearly  distanced. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  village  of  com  and  hayricks,  and  a 
street  of  outbuildings,  where  all  the  work  of  the  farm  is  prepared. 
Here  were  numerous  i)eople  coming  with  pails  for  buttermilk,  which 
the  good-natured  landlord  made  over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or 
more  were  busied  about  the  place ;  some  at  a  grindstone,  others  at 
a  forge — other  fellows  busied  in  the  cart-houses  and  stables,  all  of 
which  were  as  neatly  kept  as  in  the  best  farm  in  England.  A  little 
farther  on  was  a  flower-garden,  a  kitchen -ganlen,  a  hot-house  just 
buihling,  a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  setters; — indeed  a  noble 
feature  of  country  neatness,  thrift,  and  plenty. 

We  went  into  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  several  of  Mr.  P 's 

labourers,  which  were  all  so  neat  that  I  could  not  help  fancying 
they  were  pet  cottages  erected  under  the  landlord's  own  superintend- 
ence, and  ornamented  to  his  order.  But  he  declared  that  it  was 
not  so ;  that  the  only  benefit  his  labourers  got  from  him  was  constant 
work,  and  a  house  rent-free ;  and  that  the  neatness  of  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  was  of  their  own  doing.  By  making  them  a  present 
of  the  house,  he  said,  he  maile  them  a  present  of  the  pig  and  live 
stock,  with  which  almost  every  Irish  cotter  pays  his  rent,  so  that 
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eacli  workman  could  have  a  bit  of  meat  for  his  support; — would 
that  all  labourers  in  the  empire  had  as  much  !  With  regard  to  the 
neatness  of  the  houses,  the  best  way  to  ensure  this,  he  said,  was  for 
the  master  constantly  to  visit  them — to  awaken  as  much  emulation 
as  he  could  amongst  the  cottagers,  so  that  each  should  make  his 
place  as  good  as  his  neighbour's — and  to  take  them  good-humouredly 
to  task  if  they  failed  in  the  requisite  care. 

And  BO  this  pleasant  day's  \isit  ended.  A  more  practical  person 
would  have  st^en,  no  doubt,  and  understood  much  more  than  a  mere 
citizen  could,  whose  pursuits  have  been  very  different  from  those 
noble  and  useful  ones  here  spoken  of.  But  a  man  has  no  call  to  be 
a  judge  of  turnips  or  live  stock,  in  order  to  admire  such  an  establish- 
ment as  this,  and  heartily  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  it.  There 
are  some  hapi>y  organisations  in  the  world  which  possess  the  great 
virtue  of2>ro»j)erii2/.  It  inl plies  cheerfulness,  simplicity,  shrewdness, 
perseverance,  honesty,  good  health.  See  how,  before  the  good- 
humounnl  resolution  of  such  cliaracters,  ill-luck  gives  way,  and 
fortune  assumes  their  own  smiling  complexion  !  Such  men  grow  rich 
without  driving  a  single  ban  I  bargain ;  their  condition  being  to  make 
others  prosper  along  witli  theniselves.  Thus,  his  very  charity,  another 
informant  tells  me,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  host's  good  fortune. 
He  might  have  three  pounds  a  year  from  each  of  forty  cottages,  but 
instead  prefers  a  hundred  liealthy  workmen;  or  he  might  have  a 
fourth  of  the  number  of  workmen,  and  a  farm  yielding  a  produce 
proportionately  less ;  but  instead  of  saving  the  money  of  their  wages, 
prefers  a  farm  the  produce  of  which,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  take  to  be  good  authority,  is  imequalled  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  cottages,  we  visitetl  a  pretty  school,  where  children 
of  an  exceeding  smallness  were  at  their  work, — the  children  of  the 
Catholic  pea.santry.  The  few  Protestants  of  the  district  do  not 
attend  the  national-school,  nor  learn  their  alphabet  or  their  multi- 
plication-table in  company  with  their  little  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

The  clergyman,  who  lives  hanl  by  the  gate  of  H town,  in  his 

communication  with  his  parishioners  cannot  fail  to  see  how  much 
misery  is  relieved  and  how  much  good  is  done  by  his  neighbour ; 
but  though  the  two  gentlemen  are  on  good  terms,  the  clergyman  will 
not  break  bread  with  his  Catholic  fellow-Christian.  There  can  be 
no  harm,  I  hope,  in  mentioning  this  fact,  as  it  is  rather  a  public  than 
a  private  matter ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  a  stranger  that  is 
surprised  by  such  a  circumstance,  which  is  quite  familiar  to  residents 
of  the  country.  There  are  Catholic  inns  and  Protestant  inns  in  the 
towns ;  Catholic  coaches  and  Protestant  coaches  on  the  roads ;  nay, 
in  the  North,  I  have  since  heard  of  a  High  Church  coach  and  a 
Low  Church  coach  adopted  by  travelling  ChriBtians  of  either  party. 


CH.\PTZR  in 
Fsc^(  ':.iJiL.:'r  re  vjtesfcrd 

THE  next  3ii>min:r  '^m^uij;  njusti  ai»r  nfae  •riniuiieiiceiiiait  of  our 
in  iiu*  Gine  beDin*  uw  ii£ul~>li)i}r :  in  umiceur 
with  5mr  rine  hi^rH!5,  "aiac  wi»r^  ij  .^amr  us  &>  C»rk.  The  i? 
of  ch«^  '*iira4{:'  i(>r  che  prprwMic.  'trniUflteti  oc  two  jomiif  Iatfiea„ 
tw-i  whi^  will  ai>c  h«  oi»L  oleaae  H-^t*^  !  n>r  duae  chirtr  i 
thrf*f^  2Patl<*mif^n  ▼hii«e  •!nileirciv**  weuniu»  mupit  amDimc  to  fiftj-foor 
jitf-^ni^ :  anil  one  'it'  ^nmilA^^r  proptiroiHiti.  bein:£  otf  yec  onl?'  twlTe 
y^suTA  <iiii :  t«)  chi*jw  w<*n  aitilt^i  a  i^npie  'I't  xpmhda  and  a  biirV 
maiiL  StrnM*qTientlT  wi»  Ci)«)k  in  a  'ii'zpn  '^r  «?  iudr  pomaisasw  vIk> 
(iiii  ai)C  tiM'ni  in  che  ili^iiiy^ft  •ie:rre«>  i:^)  inii>nv«*ai«?nt-e  fifae  coacb  or 
th«  hiinefl :  ami  chnfl  wu  fijnm^il  i  ^jlenhly  niiniepNB  and  mnrj 
party.  Tlu»  itw*>Mii>>r  €i>»k  che  t^iba.  vrith.  hi;}  jE«?i:umim  in  his 
haccAQ-hi'iIe.  an*  I  che  piat^^  •>&  the  hox  wu^s  •^n^kneiLeti  for  withrat 

(p^jT  •iky. -4  jiHimey  hy  cLrMLrti  *  •v.imtrr  m*)re  pKtunsM^ue, 
thi'ifi)^  by  Qi>  nii!An.-4  Mt  r'n<**p*:riii.'«  an>i  w^-ruinvateii,  as  the 
#iiACn<Tt  thrriti;^h  wLii'h  w.-  iuui  ptk^i^i  i^a  oixr  lirire  frocn  DqUib. 
Thii«  trip  i^rrii^il  a^  :!;.'••••;-'!;  tiir  'I'lincy  "jc  Ciriijw  and  tlie  towm 
of  that  name:  %  wifit'uM  ^Aiu-^  •'^•m:^.  with,  a  fine  coart-hooBC, 
ami  a  ^rjnplr^  ''if  fine  '^ii-ir-iirs :  chnr  Pn>tf>sLui£  chuich  a  noble 
itrTii*ttir«.  an«l  tht^  (.';ithi'iiir  •^^ch*^iniJ  sii*l  to  be  boOt  after  some 
Conttnf^tal  ni'xlrL  TUe  Catb-.4it:^  ^PJint  ^>  the  »OTMtare  with  eont- 
jiiiWaM^  pri'iii; :  it  was*  ZM  &>t,  I  bieliere.  ^^f  the  many  haDdsome 
ir^t.Yit'  Iral^  fjT  their  w>ir«»hip  whi«"h  have  bicen  boilt  of  late  yean  in 
thU  rifiniTj  hy  the  n<»hie  c»ntnbuti*>n:}  of  the  poor  man's  penny, 
and  hy  tlif.  autirin:^  energies  a&i  iiaiTifices  of  the  deKj.  Bishop 
]>>yl^,  the  foander  f^  the  chiin^h.  ha^  the  pb«Te  of  honour  within  it ; 
iKiT.  fierfiAfas,  did  any  Chrtftian  f<L^tor  ever  merit  the  affection  of 
fau  Anrk  more  than  tliat  great  and  hldi-min«ie«l  man.  He  wa^  the 
heflt  f:\tsuninfm  the  Cath^'pti'-  Clinrrh  anil  cause  ever  had  in  Ireland ; 
in  learning,  an<l  arlmiraMe  kintinesA  and  virtoe,  the  be»t  example  to 
the  clergy  of  his  religion :  and  if  the  coontry  is  now  filled  with 
icbooh,  where  the  humblest  peasant  in  it  can  hare  the  benefit  of 
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a  liberal  and  wholesome  education,  it  owes  this  great  boon  mainly 
to  his  noble  exertions,  and  to  the  spirit  which  they  awakened. 

As  for  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral,  I  do  not  fancy  a  pro- 
fessional man  would  find  much  to  praise  in  it :  it  seems  to  me  over- 
loaded with  ornaments,  nor  were  its  innumerable  spires  and  pinnacles 
the  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  because  some  of  them  were  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  interior  is  quite  plain,  not  to  say  bare  and 
unfinished.  Many  of  the  chapels  in  the  country  that  I  have  since 
seen  are  in  a  similar  condition ;  for  when  the  walls  are  once  raised, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  subscribers  to  the  building  seems  somewhat 
characteristically  to  grow  cool,  and  you  enter  at  a  porch  that  would 
suit  a  palace,  with  an  interior  scarcely  more  decorated  than  a  bam. 
A  wide  large  fioor,  some  confession-boxes  against  the  blank  walls 
here  and  there,  with  some  humble  pictures  at  the  '*  stations,"  and 
the  statue,  under  a  mean  canopy  of  red  woollen  stuff,  were  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  cathedral. 

The  severe  homely  features  of  the  good  bishop  were  not  very 
&vourable  subjects  for  Mr.  Hogan's  chisel ;  but  a  figure  of  prostrate 
weeping  Ireland,  kneeling  by  the  prelate's  side,  and  for  whom  he  is 
imploring  i)rotcction,  has  much  beauty.  In  the  chapels  of  Dublin 
and  Cork  some  of  this  artist's  works  may  be  seen,  and  his  country- 
men are  exceedingly  proud  of  him. 

Connect^  with  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  large  tumble-down- 
looking  divinity  college :  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  students 
here,  and  the  college  is  licensed  to  give  degrees  in  arts  as  well  as 
divinity ;  at  least  so  the  officer  of  the  church  said,  as  he  showed  us 
the  place  through  the  bars  of  the  sacristy-whidows,  in  which  apart- 
ment may  be  seen  sundry  crosses,  a  pastoral  letter  of  Doctor  Doyle, 
and  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  formed  of  laces,  poplins, 
and  velvets,  handsomely  lace<l  with  gold.  There  is  a  convent  by 
the  side  of  tlie  cathedral,  and,  of  course,  a  parcel  of  beggars  all 
about,  and  indeed  all  over  the  town,  profuse  in  their  prayers  and 
invocations  of  the  Lonl,  and  whining  flatteries  of  the  persons  whom 
they  address.  One  wretched  old  tottering  hag  began  whining  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  and  blundered  in  the  very 
midst  of  it,  and  left  us  thoroughly  disgusted  after  the  very  first 
sentence. 

It  was  market-day  in  the  town,  which  is  tolerably  full  of  poor- 
looking  shops,  the  streets  being  thronged  with  donkey-carts,  and 
people  eager  to  barter  their  small  wares.  Here  and  there  were 
picture-stalls,  with  huge  hideous-coloured  engravings  of  the  Saints ; 
and  indeed  the  objects  of  barter  ujK)n  the  banks  of  the  clear  bright 
river  Barrow  seemed  scarcely  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  articles 
which  change  hands,  as  one  readfl  of,  in  a  town  of  African  huts  and 
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traders  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra.  Perhaps  the  very  bustle  and 
cheerfiilness  of  the  people  served  only,  to  a  Londoner's  eyes,  to  make 
it  look  the  more  miserable.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  no  right  to 
be  eager  about  such  a  parcel  of  wretched  rags  and  trifles  as  were 
exposed  to  sale. 

There  are  some  old  towers  of  a  castle  here,  looking  finely  from 
the  river ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  grand  modem  residence  belonging 
to  Colonel  Bruen,  with  an  oak-park  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  a 
deer-park  on  the  other.  These  retainers  of  the  Colonel's  lay  in  their 
rushy-green  enclosures,  in  great  numbers  and  seemingly  in  flourishing 
condition. 

The  road  from  Carlow  to  Lcighlin  Bridge  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful :  noble  purple  hills  rising  on  either  side,  and  the  broad  silver 
Barrow  flowing  through  rich  meadows  of  that  astonishing  verdure 
which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  Here  and  there  was 
a  country-house,  or  a  tall  mill  by  a  stream-side :  but  the  latter 
buildings  were  for  the  m<)st  part  empty,  the  gaunt  windows  gaping 
without  glass,  and  their  great  wheels  idle.  Leighlin  Bridge,  lying 
up  and  down  a  hill  by  the  river,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
pompous-looking  warehouses,  that  looked  for  the  most  part  to  be 
doing  no  more  business  than  the  mills  on  the  Carlow  road,  but 
stood  by  the  roadside  staring  at  the  coai^h  as  it  were,  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  swaggering,  idle,  insolvent,  and  out-at-elbows. 
There  are  one  or  two  very  pretty,  modest,  comfortable -looking 
country-places  about  Leifjhlin  Bri<lge,  and  on  the  road  thence  to  a 
miserable  village  called  the  Royal  Oak,  a  beggarly  sort  of  bustling 
place. 

Here  stands  a  dilapidated  hotel  and  posting-house :  and  indeed 
on  every  road,  as  yet,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  great  movement 
and  stir ; — the  old  (M)aches  being  invariably  crammed,  cars  jingling 
about  equally  full,  and  no  want  of  gentlemen's  carriages  to  exercise 
the  horses  of  the  "Royal  Oakland  similar  establishments.  In 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  the  landlord  of  this  "  Royal  Oak,"  a  great 
charai^ter  in  those  parts,  was  a  fierce  Unite<l  Irishman.  One  day  it 
happened  tliat  Sir  John  Anderson  came  to  the  inn,  and  was  eager 
for  liorses  on.  The  landlortl,  who  knew  Sir  John  to  be  a  Tory, 
vowed  and  swore  he  had  no  horses ;  that  the  judges  had  the  last 
going  to  Kilkenny ;  that  the  yeomanry  had  carried  off  the  best  x)f 
them ;  that  he  coidd  not  give  a  horse  for  love  or  money.  "  Poor 
Lord  Edward!"  said  Sir  John,  sinking  down  in  a  chair,  and  clasping 
his  hands,  "  my  poor  dear  misguided  friend,  and  must  you  die  for 
the  loss  of  a  few  hours  and  the  want  of  a  pair  of  horses  1 " 

"Lord  nV^ /"  says  the  bindlord. 

"  Lord  Edwartl  Fiti^'eiuld,"  replied  Sir  John.     "  The  Grovem 
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meut  has  seized  his  papers,  and  got  scent  of  his  hiding-place.     If  I 
can't  get  to  him  before  two  hours,  Sirr  will  have  him." 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,"  cried  the  landlord,  "  it's  not  two  horses 
but  it's  eight  111  give  you,  and  may  the  judges  go  hang  for  me ! 
Here,  Larry  !  Tim  !  First  and  second  pair  for  Sir  John  Anderson  : 
and  long  life  to  you.  Sir  John,  and  the  Lord  reward  you  for  your 
good  deed  this  day." 

Sir  John,  my  informant  told  me,  had  invented  this  predicament 
of  Lord  Edward's  in  order  to  get  the  horses ;  and  by  way  of  corrobo- 
rating the  whole  story,  pointed  out  an  old  chaise  which  stood  at  the 
inn-door  with  its  window  broken,  a  great  crevice  in  the  panel,  some 
little  wretches  crawling  underneath  the  wheels,  and  two  huge  black- 
guards lolling  against  the  pole.  *^And  that,"  says  he,  ''is  no 
doubt  the  very  postchaise  Sir  John  Anderson  had."  It  certainly 
looked  ancient  enough. 

Of  course,  as  we  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  place,  troops 
of  slatternly  ruffianly-looking  fellows  assembled  round  the  carriage, 
dirty  heads  peei)e<l  out  of  all  the  dirty  windows,  beggars  came 
forward  with  a  joke  and  a  prayer,  and  troops  of  children  raised 
their  shouts  and  halloos.  I  confess,  with  regard  to  the  beggars, 
that  I  have  never  yet  had  the  slightest  sentiment  of  compassion  for 
the  very  oldest  or  dirtiest  of  them,  or  been  inclined  to  give  them  a 
penny  :  they  come  crawling  round  you  with  lying  prayers  and  loath- 
some compliments,  that  make  the  8toma(!h  turn;  they  do  not  even 
disguise  that  they  are  lies ;  for,  refuse  them,  and  the  wretches  turn 
off  with  a  Laugh  and  a  joke,  a  miserable  grinning  cynicism  that 
creates  distrust  and  indifference,  and*  must  be,  one  would  think, 
the  very  best  way  to  close  the  purse,  not  to  open  it,  for  objects 
so  unworthy. 

How  do  all  these  people  live  ?  one  can't  help  wondering ; — these 
multifarious  vagabonds,  without  work  or  workhouse,  or  means  of 
subsistence?  The  Irish  Poor  Law  Report  says  that  there  are 
twelve  hmidred  thousand  people  in  Ireland — a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion— who  have  no  means  of  livelihood  but  charity,  and  whom  the 
State,  or  individual  members  of  it,  must  maintain.  How  can  the 
State  support  such  an  enormous  burden;  or  the  twelve  hundred 
thousand  be  supported?  What  a  stnmge  history  it  would  be, 
could  one  but  get  it  true, — that  of  the  manner  in  which  a  score  of 
these  beggars  have  maintaine<l  themselves  for  a  fortnight  past  I 

Soon  after  quitting  the  "  Royal  Oak  "  our  road  branches  off  to 
the  hospitable  house  where  our  party,  consisting  of  a  dozen  persons, 
was  to  be  housed  and  fed  for  the  night.  Fancy  the  look  which  an 
English  gentleman  of  mo<lerate  means  would  assume,  at  being  called 
on  to  receive  such  a  company  I     A  pretty  road  of  a  couple  of  miles, 
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tbickly  'jp>wv.  with  aeh  ^uul  <mJ[  trees,  oniler  wfakh  th«  liatB  of 

erwch-paiiaen:^n  aiiffeiwi  some  iLui^r.  lemla  to  the  haaae  of  D ~. 

A  jnun^  «>n  of  the  twuw,  on  »  wbite  pimv.  was  on  the  look-oiit, 
ami  great  i;h«erm^  uul  ah^utiiig  tuiik  pbtx  unoiuf  the  young  people 
M  w«  cune  in  si^t. 

Tmtling  swaf  br  the  (.-arnat^e-diile.  he  bron^t  oa  tfaroa^  a 
pte  with  n  pretty  aTnrne  of  trws  leatUn^  to  Che  ploBure-graaiiils 
of  the  hooM — a  hanibome  buililing  L'omiii;ui>li[u;  noble  riewn  of 
riTer,  mounLutui,  uhl  pbuibtiiins.  i>i[  mtertuner  ooly  mita  the 
l^kce  :  an  I  may  auT,  withoat  any  impatstiua  aisunst  him.  that  the 
hooae  was  by  do  mewis  an  haiulai>m«  within  u  without, — not  that 
the  want  of  finiAh  in  the  int«ri<tr  maile  oiir  pivt;  the  teas  bkrt,  or 
the  hnet'd  entntainnient  le»0  hearty  and  i-onliaL 

The  gentleman  who  biiUt  antl  owtw  the  house.  like  many  other 
proprietirs  in  Iretmil,  {•■•ami  hia  manBi^n  in>  expensive  Sir  his 
means  ami  baa  reliniiui^heil  it.  I  a«ke<l  what  his  incvme  mi^t  be. 
Mill  no  wuniler  that  he  wad  iiimpelletl  ^)  resi^  hid  hituse :  whiirh  a 
man  with  four  tim«<  tile  im-ome  in  Enidaoil  wi>ulil  siATcely  Tentnn 
to  inhabit.  There  were  nnmeiuus  siiting-rvxims  b*Iow  :  a  large  nt]t» 
of  roonw  above,  in  whii'h  our  Iat^  partr.  with  their  aerranta,  dis- 
appeami  without  any  aeemin;,'  ini-iJDveaieDiv.  and  whii'b  abtadf 
acenmmoilateil  a  &milT  i>f  at  leudt  a  ili>it:n  persons,  and  a  numeiouB 
tiain  of  •iomestif^.  There  wod  a  ;£reat  i^Mirtyarl  sumHindeil  by 
capital  offimti,  with  stahlinii  anit  moch-homefl  aufficient  fur  a  half- 
down  of  cnnntry  i^enllemcn.  An  Enidish  ai^nire  of  ten  thonaand  a 
year  mu|fat  lire  in  am-h  a  plaix — the  oriipnal  owner,  I  am  told,  had 
not  DMiiy  more  humlretlii. 

Oiir  boat  ha*  wisely  tnrneii  the  c-hief  piut  of  the  pleasore-gioiuid 
munil  the  hi)it)>e  into  a  &nn  :  n<>r  <lid  the  lan>l  look  a  hit  the  woree, 
as  I  thou^t.  for  having  rii-h  ep)pi<  of  [■>tatoes  ^twio:!  in  place  of 
jjTaas,  anil  fine  plota  of  waring  wheat  and  boriey.  The  care,  skill, 
an<l  neatne«(  everprberv  exhii>iceil,  iimi  the  inunenw  loxariaoce  of 
the  rpipd,  could  not  bS  t>i  atrike  even  a  ii>i'kney  ;  anil  one  of  oiir 
pony,  a  very  well-known  prai-Cit-al  ^irmiT.  toM  me  that  there  wa»  at 
leaitt  five  hxm>lr*I  p>>iinil.->'  worth  "f  ppjilii.?e  upon  the  little  estate 
of  some  siitv  arpe^,  of  which  oolv  five -ami-twenty  were  under  the 
pIoii^L 

Aa  at    H town,   on   the   ptevioiis    iby.   wveral    men   ami 

women  appnkred  saiinCerinz  in  the  ;^>un-U.  att<i  a.s  the  nasttT 
came  up,  askol  for  work,  or  siipeni-e.  or  told  a  storv  of  want. 
There  are  l'>l4'e-gate«i  at  both  ends  '>f  tlie  <letue:^« :  but  it  appean 
the  soiiil-nacured  prai'iice  iif  the  <.-<iuntry  ddiuiD;  a  l#g^ar  as  well 
aa  any  other  vifiti'ir.  T»  a  i-oople  our  ku-IIonl  -ptn  nii>iiey,  tt> 
another  a  little  job  of  work;  another  he  ^nl  t«ui;ltly  out  of  the 
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premises :  and  I  could  judge  thus  what  a  continual  tax  upon  the 
Irish  gentleman  these  travelling  paupers  must  be,  of  whom  his 
ground  is  never  free. 

There,  loitering  about  the  stables  and  outhouses,  were  several 
people  who  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  right  to  be  there : 
women  and  children  who  had  a  claim  upon  the  buttermilk;  men 
who  did  an  odd  job  now  and  then ;  loose  hangers-on  of  the  family  : 
and  in  the  lodging-houses  and  inns  I  have  entered,  the  same  sort  of 
rdgged  vassals  are  to  be  found ;  in  a  house  however  poor,  you  are 
sure  to  see  some  poorer  dependant  who  is  a  stranger,  taking  a  meal 
of  potatoes  in  the  kitchen ;  a  Tim  or  Mike  loitering  hard  by,  ready 
to  run  on  a  message,  or  carry  a  bag.  This  is  written,  for  instance, 
at  a  lodging  over  a  shop  at  Cork.  There  sits  in  the  shop  a  poor 
old  fellow  quite  i)ast  work,  but  who  totters  up  and  down  stairs  to 
the  loilgers,  and  does  what  little  he  can  for  his  easily-won  bread. 
There  is  another  fellow  outside  who  is  sure  to  make  his  bow  to 
anyboily  issuing  from  the  lodging,  and  ask  if  his  honour  wants  an 
errand  done?  Neither  class  of  such  dependimts  exists  with  us. 
What  housekeeper  in  London  is  there  will  feed  an  old  man  of 
seventy  that's  good  for  nothing,  or  encourage  such  a  disreputable 
hanger-on  as  yonder  shuffling  smiling  cad  ] 

Nor  did  Mr.  M 's  "  irregulars  "  disappear  with  the  day ;  for 

when,  after  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  and  kind  happy  dancing 
and  romping  of  young  people,  the  fuieness  of  the  night  suggested 
the  propriety  of  smoking  a  certain  cigar  (it  is  never  more  acceptable 
than  at  that  season),  the  young  squire  voted  that  we  should  a(\joum 
to  the  stables  fur  the  purpose,  where  accordingly  the  cigars  were 
discussed.  There  were  still  the  inevitable  half-dozen  hangers-on  : 
one  came  grinning  with  a  lantern,  all  nature  being  in  universal 
blackness  except  his  grinning  face;  another  ran  obsequiously  to 
the  stables  to  show  a  favourite  mare — I  think  it  was  a  mare — 
though  it  may  have  been  a  mule,  and  your  humble  servant  not 
much  the  wiser.  The  cloths  were  taken  off;  the  fellows  with  the 
candles  crowded  about;  and  the  young  squire  bade  me  admire 
the  beauty  of  her  fore-leg,  which  I  did  with  the  greatest  possible 
gravity.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fore-leg  as  that  in  your  life?" 
says  the  young  squire,  and  further  discoursed  upon  the  horse's 
points,  the  amateur  grooms  joining  in  chorus. 

There  was  another  young  squire  of  our  party,  a  pleasant  gentle- 
manlike young  fellow,  who  danced  as  prettily  as  any  Frenchman, 
and  who  had  ridden  over  from  a  neighbouring  house:  as  I  went 

to  bed,  the  two  lads  were  arguing  whether  young  Squire  B 

should  go  home  or  stay  at  D that  night.     There  was  a  bed 

for  him — there  was  a  bed  for  everybody,  it  seemed,  and  a  kind 
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welcome  too.     How  different  was  all  this  to  the  ways  of  a  wrere 
Engluh  hoorie. 

Next  morning  the  whole  of  our  merry  party  assembled  imind  a 
lon^  jovial  breakfast-tahle,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  ;  and 
the  biggest  ami  joviulest  man  of  all,  who  had  just  come  in  fresh 
from  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and  vowed  that  he  was  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter,  and  was  cutting  some  slices  out  of  an  inviting  ham  on  the 
side-table,  suddenly  let  fall  iiis  knife  and  fork  v«'ith  dismay.  '*  Sure, 
John,  don't  you  know  it*s  Friday?"  crie«l  a  lady  from  the  table; 
and  liack  John  came  with  a  most  lugubrious  queer  look  on  his  jolly 
face,  and  fell  to  work  ufion  bread-and-butter,  as  resigned  as  possible, 
amidst  no  small  laughter,  as  may  be  well  imagined.  On  this  I  was 
bound,  as  a  Protestant,  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  pork,  and  dischai^ged 
that  duty  nobly,  and  with  much  self-sacrifice. 

The  Yimous  "  drag  "  which  had  brought  us  so  fer,  seemed  to  be 
as  hospitable  and  elastic  as  the  house  which  we  now  left,  for  the 
coach  accommodated,  inside  and  out,  a  considerable  party  from  the 
house  ;  and  we  took  our  road  leisurely,  in  a  cloudless  scorching  day, 
towards  WaterfonL  The  first  plai*e  we  passed  through  was  the 
little  town  of  Gowran,  near  which  is  a  grand  well-ordered  park, 
belonging  to  Lord  Clifden,  and  where  his  mother  resides,  with  whose 
beautiful  face,  in  Lawrence^s  pictures,  every  reader  must  be  fisimUiar. 
The  kind  English  lady  has  done  the  greatest  good  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  said,  and  the  little  town  bears  marks  of  her  beneficence, 
in  its  neatness,  prettiness,  and  order.  Close  by  the  church  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  abbey  here,  and  a  still  finer  one  a  few 
miles  on,  at  Thomastown,  most  picturesquely  situated  amidst  trees 
and  meadow,  on  the  river  Nore.  The  place  within,  however,  is 
dirty  and  niinous — the  sjime  wretche<i  suburbs,  the  same  squalid 
congregation  of  beggarly  loungers,  that  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  mona^^tic  ruin  is  very  fine,  and  the  road  hence  to  Thoraastown 
rich  with  varit?d  cultivation  and  beautiful  veniure,  pretty  gentlemen's 
mansions  shining  among  the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  way.  There 
was  one  phw^e  along  this  rich  tract  that  lookexi  very  strange  and 
ghaHtly — a  huge  old  pair  of  gate  pillars,  flanked  by  a  ruinous  lodge, 
and  a  wide  road  winding  for  a  mile  up  a  hill.  There  had  been  a 
jwirk  once,  but  all  the  trees  were  gone  ;  thistles  were  growing  in  the 
yellow  sickly  land,  and  rank  thin  grass  on  the  road.  Far  away  you 
saw  in  this  desolate  tract  a  ruin  of  a  house  :  many  a  butt  of  claret 
has  Ijeen  emptied  there,  no  doubt,  and  many  a  merry  party  come 
out  with  hound  and  horn.  But  what  strikes  the  Englishman  with 
wonder  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that  an  owner  of  the  place  should 
have  been  ruined  and  a  spendthrift,  as  that  the  land  should  lie  there 
useless  ever  since.     If  one  is  not  successful  with  us  another  man 
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will  be,  or  another  will  try,  at  least.  Here  lies  useleM  a  great 
capital  of  huDilreils  of  acres  of  land ;  barren,  where  the  commonest 
effort  might  make  it  productive,  and  looking  aa  if  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  poet  no  soid  eycr  looked  or  cared  for  it.  You  inigbt 
travel  five  hundred  miles  through  England  and  not  see  such  a 
spectacle. 

A  short  (iistance  from  Tliomastown  is  another  abbey  ;  and 
presently,  nfter  pawinp  throiiKh  the  village  of  Knocktopher,  we  came 
to  a  poBtinij-pliU'e  I'alleil  Ballyhale,  of  the  moral  aspctt  of  which  the 
followiug  sketch  taken  iu  the  place  will  give  a  notion. 


A  dirty,  old,  contented,  decrepit  idler  was  lolling  in  the  sun  at 
a  shup.<lijor,  and  hiniilretls  of  the  population  of  the  dirty,  old, 
decrepit,  contentol  place  were  employed  in  the  like  way.  A 
doMu  of  boys  were  pluying  at  pitcb-and-toes  ;  other  male  and  female 
beggars  were  sitting  on  a  wall  looking  into  a  stream ;  scores  of 
ragamutiine,  of  countc,  round  the  carriage ;  and  beggars  galore  at 
the  d"X)r  of  tlie  little  alehoiiBe  or  hotel.  "  A  gentleman's  carriage 
changed  horscB  or  we  were  baiting  here.  It  was  a  rich  sight  to 
see  the  cattie,  and  the  way  of  storting  them  :    "  Halloo  I     Yoop 

hoop!"  H  dozen  rRe^e^l  ostlers  and  amateurs  running  by  the 

aide  of  tlie  miserable  old  hoiws,  the  postillion  sbriekiog,  yelling,  and 
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belabouring  them  with  his  whip.  Down  goes  one  hone  among  the 
new-laid  atones ;  the  postillion  has  him  up  with  a  cat  of  the  whip 
and  a  corse,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  start  caused  bj  the  stomfak 
to  get  the  brute  into  a  gallop,  and  to  go  down  the  hill.  "  I  know 
it  for  a  &ct,"  a  gentleman  of  our  party  says,  '^  that  no  hones  ever 
got  out  of  Ballyhale  without  an  accident  of  some  kind." 

*^  Will  your  honour  like  to  come  and  see  a  big  pig  1 "  here  asked 
a  man  of  the  above  gentleman,  well  known  as  a  great  fiumer  and 
breeder.  We  all  went  to  see  the  big  pig,  not  very  fiit  as  yet,  bat, 
upon  my  word,  it  is  as  big  as  a  pony.  The  country  round  is,  it 
appears,  &mous  for  the  breeding  of  such,  especially  a  district  cadled 
the  Welsh  mountains,  through  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  to 
Waterford. 

This  is  a  curious  country  to  see,  and  has  curious  inhabitants : 
for  twenty  miles  there  is  no  gentleman's  house :  gentlemen  dare  not 
live  there.  The  place  was  originally  tenanteii  by  a  clan  of  Welshes  ; 
hence  its  name ;  and  they  maintain  themselves  in  their  occupancy 
of  the  &rms  in  Tipperary  fiishion,  by  simply  putting  a  ball  into  the 
body  of  any  man  who  woidd  come  to  take  a  fium  over  any  one  of 
them.  Some  of  the  crops  in  the  fields  of  the  Welsh  country  seemed 
very  g<x)d,  and  the  fields  well  tilleii :  but  it  is  common  to  see,  by 
the  side  of  one  field  that  is  well  cultivateil,  another  that  is  absolutely 
barren ;  and  the  whole  tract  is  extremely  wretched.  Appropriate 
histories  and  reminiscences  accompany  the  traveller :  at  a  cluipel 
near  Mullinavat  is  the  spot  where  sixteen  policemen  were  murdered 
in  the  tithe-campaign  ;  fiirther  on  you  come  to  a  limekiln,  where  the 
guard  of  a  mazl-coiich  was  seized  and  rvaMed  aliue.  I  saw  here  the 
first  hedge-school  I  have  seen :  a  crowd  of  half-savage-looking  lads 
and  girls  l<x)ke<i  up  from  their  stuilies  in  the  <iitch,  their  college  or 
lecture-room  being  in  a  mud  cabin  hanl  by. 

And  likewise,  in  the  mi<Ist  of  this  wild  tract,  a  fellow  met  us 
who  was  trudging  the  road  with  a  fish-basket  over  his  shoulder,  and 
who  stopped  the  coach,  hailing  two  of  the  gentlemen  in  it  by  name, 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  be  much  amused  by  his  humour.  He  was 
a  handsome  rogue,  a  poacher,  or  salmon-taker,  by  profession,  and 
presently  poured  out  such  a  flood  of  «)aths,  and  made  such  a  mon- 
strous display  of  grinning  wit  and  blackguardism,  as  I  have  never 
heard  e<|nalled  by  the  best  Billingsgate  practitioner,  and  as  it  would 
be  more  than  useless  to  attempt  to  describe.  Blessings,  jokes,  an<l 
curses  trolled  off  the  rascal  s  lips  with  a  volubility  which  cause^l  his 
Irish  audience  to  shout  with  laughter,  but  which  were  quite  beyond 
a  cockney.  It  was  a  humour  so  purely  national  as  to  be.  understood 
by  none  but  natives,  I  should  think.  I  recollect  the  same  feeling 
c^  perplexity  while  sitting,  the  only  Englishman,  in  a  company  of 
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jocular  Scotchmen.  They  bandied  about  puns,  jokes,  imitations, 
and  applauded  with  shrieks  of  laughter  what,  I  confess,  appeared 
to  me  the  most  abominable  dulness ;  nor  was  the  salmon-taker's 
jocularity  any  better.  I  think  it  rather  served  to  frighten  than  to 
amuse ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  looked  out  for  a  band  of 
jocular  cut-throats  of  this  sort  to  come  up  at  a  given  guffaw,  and 
playfully  rob  us  all  round.  However,  he  went  away  quite  peace- 
ably, calling  down  for  the  party  the  benediction  of  a  great  number 
of  saints,  who  must  have  been  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  addressed 
by  such  a  rascal. 

Presently  we  caught  sight  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Suir 
flows,  and  descendeil  the  hill  towards  it,  and  went  over  the  thunder- 
ing old  wooden  bridge  to  WaterfonL 


CHAPTER   IV 

FROM  jrATERFORD  TO  CORK 

THE  view  of  the  town  from  the  bridge  and  the  heights  above  it 
is  very  imposing ;  as  is  the  river  both  ways.  Very  large 
vessels  sail  up  almost  to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  the 
quays  are  flanked  by  tall  red  warehouses,  that  look  at  a  little  distance 
as  if  a  world  of  business  might  Iw  doing  within  them.  But  ajs  yoii 
get  into  the  place,  not  a  soul  is  there  to  greet  you  except  the  usual 
society  of  beggars,  and  a  sailor  or  two,  or  a  green-coated  policeman 
sauntering  down  the  broad  pavement.  We  drove  up  to  the  "  Ck)ach 
Inn,"  a  huge,  handsome,  dirty  building,  of  which  the  discomforts 
have  been  pathetically  described  elsewhere.  The  landlord  is  a  gentle- 
man and  considerable  horse-proprietor,  and  though  a  perfectly  well- 
bred,  active,  and  intelligent  man,  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
play  the  host  well :  at  least  as  an  Englishman  understands  that 
character. 

Opposite  the  town  is  a  tower  of  questionable  antiquity  and  un- 
deniable ugliness  ;  for  though  the  inscription  says  it  was  built  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  something,  the  same  document  adds  that  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1819 — to  either  of  which  dates  the  traveller  is  thus 
welcomed.  The  quays  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river,  p(X)r  patched-windowal  mouldy-looking  shops  forming  the  base- 
ment-story of  most  of  the  houses.  We  went  into  one,  a  jeweller's, 
to  make  a  purchai^ — it  might  have  been  of  a  gold  watch  for  any- 
thing the  owner  knew  ;  but  he  was  talking  with  a  friend  in  his  biick- 
pariour,  gave  us  a  look  as  we  entered,  allowe<l  us  to  stiiud  some 
minutes  in  the  empty  shop,  and  at  length  to  walk  out  without  bcin ; 
served.  In  another  shop  a  boy  was  lolling  lx»hind  a  counter,  br.t 
could  not  say  whether  the  articles  we  wanted  were  to  Ikj  had  ;  tume<l 
out  a  heap  of  drawers,  and  could  not  find  them ;  and  finally  went 
for  tlie  master,  who  could  not  come.  True  commercial  independence, 
and  an  easy  way  enough  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  quay  is  a  large  dingy 
Catholic  chapel,  of  some  pretensions  within  ;  but,  as  usual,  there  had 
been  a  failure  for  want  of  money,  and  the  front  of  the  chapel  was 
unfinished,  presenting  the  butt-end  of  a  portico,  and  walls  on  which 
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the  stone  coating  was  to  be  laid.  But  a  mnch  finer  ornament  to  the 
church  than  any  of  the  questionable  gewgaws  which  adorned  the 
ceiling  was  the  piety,  stern,  simple,  and  unafiTected,  of  the  people 
within.  Their  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  their  prayers,  as  rich  and 
poor  knelt  indifferently  on  the  flags.  There  is  of  course  an  episcopal 
cathedral,  well  and  neatly  kept,  and  a  handsome  Bi8hoi)'s  palace : 
near  it  was  a  convent  of  nuns,  and  a  little  chapel-bell  clinking 
melodiously.  I  was  prepared  to  fancy  something  romantic  of  the 
place ;  but  as  we  passed  the  convent  gate,  a  shoeless  slattern 
of  a  maid  opened  the  door — ^the  most  dirty  and  unpoetical  of 
housemaids. 

Assizes  were  held  in  the  town,  and  we  ascended  to  the  court- 
house through  a  steep  street,  a  sort  of  rag-fair,  but  more  villainous 
and  miserable  than  any  rag-fair  in  St.  Giles's  :  the  houses  and  stock 
of  the  Seven  Dials  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  capitalists  when  com- 
pared with  the  scarecrow  wretchedness  of  the  goo<ls  here  himg  out 
for  sale.  Who  wanted  to  buy  such  things'?  I  wondered.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  most  part  of  the  articles  had  passed  the 
possibility  of  barter  for  money,  even  out  of  the  reach  of  the  half- 
farthings  coined  of  late.  All  the  street  was  lined  with  wretched 
hucksters  and  their  merchandise  of  gooseberries,  green  apples, 
children's  dirty  cakes,  cheap  crockeries,  bnishes,  and  tinware ;  among 
which  objects  the  people  were  swarming  about  busily. 

Before  the  court  is  a  wide  street,  where  a  similar  market  was 
held,  with  a  vast  number  of  donkey-carts  urged  hither  and  thither, 
and  great  shrieking,  chattering,  and  bustle.  It  is  five  hundrc(l 
years  ago  since  a  poet  who  accompanied  Richard  11.  in  his  voyage 
hither  spoke  of  "Watreforde  ou  moult  vilaine  et  orde  y  sont  la 
gente."  They  don't  seem  to  be  much  changed  now,  but  remain 
fiiithfiil  to  their  ancient  habits. 

About  the  court-house  swarms  of  beggars  of  course  were  col- 
lected, varied  by  personages  of  a  better  sort :  grey-coated  farmers, 
and  women  with  their  picturesque  blue  cloaks,  who  had  trudged  in 
from  the  coimtry  probably.  The  court-house  is  as  beggarly  and 
ruinous  as  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood ;  smart-looking  policemen 
kept  order  al)out  it,  and  looked  very  hard  at  me  as  I  ventured  to 
take  a  sketch. 

The  figures  as  I  saw  them  were  tlius  disposed.  The  man  in 
the  dock,  the  policeman  seated  easily  above  him,  the  woman  looking 
down  from  a  gallery.  The  man  was  accused  of  stealing  a  sack  of 
wool,  and,  having  no  counsel,  made  for  himself  as  adroit  a  defence 
as  any  one  of  the  counseUors  (they  are  without  robes  or  wigs  here, 
by  the  way)  could  have  made  for  him.  He  had  been  seen  examining 
a  certain  sack  of  wool  in  a  coffee-shop  at  Dungarvan,  and  next  day 
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wu  rauf^it  «i^t    f  ID  Wateribrd  Ifarket,  ituiduig  under  an  axA- 
wi.r  from  th«  niin   «  tfa  the  lack  by  hu  side 

"Warni't  tliere  twentj  other  people  under  the  ajchfaud  be 
to  ft  witneM,  a  n  ble-loolong  beautiful  girt<~tbe  girl  was  obliced 


b>  own  tbei«  were.  "  I>id  jou  see  me  touch  the  wool,  or  stand 
ikMUvr  tt>  it  than  a  doieu  i^  the  dacvnt  people  thervT"  and  the 
l^rt  (vufewMl  she  had  nut.  "And  thu  it  is,  my  Lord,"*  says  he  to 
the  benoh ;  "  they  attiuk  me  beeauae  I  am  puor  and  ragged,  bat 
thejr  iwTer  thiuk  of  chacipiv  ^  crime  on  a  rich  bimer." 
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But  alas  for  the  defence  !  another  witness  saw  the  prisoner  with 
his  legs  round  the  sack,  and  being  about  to  charge  him  with  the 
thefl,  the  prisoner  Red  into  the  arms  of  a  policeman,  to  whom  his 
first  words  were,  "I  know  nothing  about  the  sack."  So,  as  the 
sack  had  been  stolen,  as  he  had  been  seen  handling  it  four  minutes 
before  it  was  stolen,  and  holding  it  for  sale  the  day  after,  it  was 
concluded  that  Patrick  Malony  had  stolen  the  sack,  and  he  was 
accommodated  with  eight^n  months  accordingly. 

In  another  case  we  had  a  woman  and  her  child  on  the  table; 
and  others  followed,  in  the  judgment  of  whiih  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  extreme  leniency,  acuteness,  and  sensibility  of  the 
judge  presiding.  Chief  Justice  Pennefiither : — the  man  against  whom 
all  the  Liberals  in  Ireland,  and  every  one  else  who  has  read  his 
charge  too,  must  be  angry,  for  the  ferocity  of  his  charge  against  a 
Belfast  newspaper  editor.  It  seems  as  if  no  parties  here  will  be 
dispa^ionate  when  tliey  get  to  a  party  question,  and  that  natural 
kindness  has  no  claim  when  Whig  and  Tory  come  into  collision. 

The  witness  is  here  placed  on  a  table  instead  of  a  witness-box ; 
nor  was  there  much  fiirther  peculiarity  to  remark,  except  in  the 
dirt  of  the  court,  the  absence  of  the  barristerial  wig  and  gown,  and 
the  great  coolness  with  which  a  fellow  who  seemed  a  sort  of  clerk, 
usher,  and  Irish  interpreter  to  the  court,  recommended  a  prisoner, 
who  was  making  rather  a  long  defence,  to  be  quiet.  I  asked  him 
why  the  man  might  not  have  his  say.  "Sure,"  says  he,  "he's 
said  all  he  has  to  say,  and  there's  no  use  in  any  more."  But  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  convince  Mr.  Usher  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  l)est  judge  on  this  point :  in  fact  the  poor  devil  shut  his  mouth 
at  the  admonition,  and  was  foimd  guilty  with  perfect  justice. 

A  considerable  poor-house  has  been  erected  at  Waterford,  but 
the  beggars  of  the  place  as  yet  prefer  their  liberty,  and  less  certain 
means  of  gaining  support.  We  asked  one  who  was  calling  down 
all  the  blessings  of  all  the  saints  and  angels  upon  us,  and  telling  a 
most  piteous  tale  of  poverty,  why  she  did  not  go  to  the  poor-houte. 
The  woman's  look  at  onc^  changed  from  a  sentimental  whine  to  a 
grin.  "Dey  owe  two  hundred  pounds  at  dat  house,"  said  she, 
"  and  faith,  an  honest  woman  can't  go  dere."  With  which  wonder- 
ful reason  ought  not  the  most  squeamish  to  be  content  ? 


After  describing,  as  accurately  as  words  may,  the  features  of  a 
landscape,  and  stating  that  such  a  mountain  was  to  the  left,  and 
such  a  river  or  town  to  the  right,  and  putting  down  the  situations 
and  names  of  the  villages,  and  the  bearings  of  the  roads,  it  has  no 
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doubt  struck  the  reader  of  books  of  travels  that  the  writer  has 
not  given  him  the  slightest  idea  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  just  as  wise  without  perusing  the  letterpress  landscape 
through  which  he  has  toiled.  It  will  be  as  well  then,  under  soch 
circumstances,  to  spare  the  public  any  lengthened  description  of  the 
road  from  Waterford  to  Dungarvan ;  which  was  the  road  we  took, 
followed  by  bene<lictions  delivered  gratis  from  the  beggarhood  of  the 
foniier  city.  Not  very  far  from  it  you  see  the  dark  plantations  of 
the  magnificent  domain  of  Curraghmore,  and  pass  through  a  country 
blue,  hilly,  and  bare,  except  where  gentlemen  s  seats  appear  with 
their  ornaments  of  wood.  Presently,  after  leaving  Waterford,  we 
came  to  a  certain  town  called  Kilmacthomas,  of  which  all  the 
information  I  have  to  give  is,  that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  and 
river,  and  that  you  may  change  horses  there.  The  road  was 
covered  with  carts  of  seaweed,  which  the  people  were  bringing  for 
manure  from  tlie  shore  some  four  miles  distant;  and  beyond  Kil- 
macthomas we  beheld  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  "often  named 
in  maps  the  Nennavoulagh/'  either  of  which  names  the  reader  inay 
select  at  pleasure. 

Thence  we  came  to  "  Cushcam,"  at  which  village  be  it  known 
that  the  tumpikc-man  kept  the  drag  a  very  long  time  waiting.  "  I 
think  the  fellow  must  l)e  writing  a  book,"  said  the  coachman,  with 
a  most  severe  look  of  drollery  at  a  cockney  tourist,  who  tried,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  laugh,  and  not  to  blush.  I  wish  I  could 
relate  or  remember  half  the  mad  jokes  that  flew  about  among  the 
jolly  Irish  crew  on  the  top  of  the  coiu»h,  and  which  woidd  have 
made  a  journey  through  the  Desert  jovial.  When  the  'pike-man 
had  fiuLshe<l  his  composition  (that  of  a  turnpike-ticket,  which  he  had 
to  fill),  we  drove  on  to  Dungarvan ;  the  two  parfal  of  which  town, 
separated  by  the  river  Colligan,  have  been  joine<l  by  a  causeway 
three  hundred  yards  along,  and  a  bridge  erected  at  an  enormous 
outlay  by  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  former  times,  before  his 
Grace  spent  his  eighty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  causeway,  this 
wide  estuary  was  cjilled  "  Dungarvan  Prospect,"  because  the  laflies 
^f  the  country,  walking  over  the  river  at  low  water,  took  oflF  their 
shoes  and  stockings  (such  as  had  them),  and  tucking  up  their 
clothes,  exhibited, — what  I  have  never  seen,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  to  describe.  A  large  and  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  a 
square  with  some  pretensions  to  regularity  of  building,  a  very  neat 
and  comfortable  inn,  and  beggars  and  idlers  still  more  numerous  than 
at  Waterford,  were  what  we  had  leisure  to  remark  in  half-an-hour's 
stroll  through  the  town. 

Near  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Cappoquin  is  the  Trappist 
House  of  Mount  Meilleraie,  of  which  we  could  only  see  the  pin- 
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nacles.  The  brethren  were  presented  some  years  since  with  a 
barren  mountain,  which  they  have  cultivated  most  successfully. 
They  have  among  themselves  workmen  to  supply  all  their  frugal 
wants :  ghostly  tailors  and  shoemakers,  spiritual  gardeners  and 
hikers,  working  in  silence,  and  serving  Heaven  after  their  way. 
If  this  reverend  community,  for  fear  of  the  opportunity  of  sinful 
talk,  choose  to  hold  their  tongues,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  cut 
them  out  altogether,  and  so  render  the  danger  impossible :  if,  being 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  they  incline  to  turn  butchers 
and  cobblers,  and  smother  their  intellects  by  base  and  hard  menial 
labour,  who  knows  but  one  day  a  sect  may  be  more  pious  still, 
and  rejecting  even  butchery  and  bakery,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  worldly  convenience  and  pride,  take  to  a  wild-beast  life  at  once  ? 
Let  us  concede  that  suffering,  and  mental  and  bodily  debasement, 
are  the  things  most  agreeable  to  Heaven,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
where  such  piety  may  stop.  I  was  very  glad  we  had  not  time  to 
sec  the  grovelling  place ;  and  as  for  seeing  shoes  made  or  fields 
tilled  by  reverend  amateurs,  we  can  find  cobblers  and  ploughboys 
to  do  the  work  better. 

By  the  way,  the  Quakers  have  set  up  in  Ireland  a  sort  of 
monkery  of  their  own.  Not  far  from  Carlow  we  met  a  couple  of 
cars  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  holding  white  Quakers  and 
Quakeresses,  in  white  hats,  clothes,  shoes,  with  wild  maniacal- 
looking  faces,  bumping  along  the  road.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may 
soon  get  a  community  of  Fakeers  and  howling  Dervishes  into  the 
country.  It  would  Ixj  a  refreshing  thing  to  see  such  ghostly  men 
in  one's  travels,  standing  at  the  comers  of  roads  and  praising  the 
Lord  by  standing  on  one  leg,  or  cutting  and  hacking  themselves 
with  knives  like  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Is  it  not  as  pious  for  a 
man  to  deprive  himself  of  his  leg  as  of  his  tongue,  and  to  disfigure 
his  body  with  the  gashes  of  a  knife,  as  with  the  hideous  white 
raiment  of  the  illuminated  Quakers  ? 

While  these  reflections  were  going  on,  the  beautiful  Blackwater 
river  suddenly  opened  before  us,  and  driving  along  it  for  three 
miles  through  some  of  the  most  beautiiiil  rich  country  ever  seen, 
we  came  to  Lismore.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  magnificent 
than  this  drive.  Parks  and  rocks  coverwi  with  the  grandest  foliage ; 
rich  handsome  seats  of  gentlemen  in  the  midst  of  fair  lawns  and 
beautiful  bright  plantations  and  shrubberies;  and  at  the  end,  the 
graceful  spire  of  Lismore  church,  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  in,  or, 
I  think,  out  of  Ireland.  Nor  in  any  country  that  I  have  visited 
have  I  seen  a  view  more  noble — it  is  too  rich  and  peaceful  to  be 
what  is  called  romantic,  but  lofty,  large,  and  generous,  if  the  term 
may  be  used ;  the  river  and  banks  as  fioie  as  the  Bhine ;  the  castle 
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not  as  large,  but  as  noble  and  picturesque  as  Warwick.  As  yoa 
paas  the  bridge,  the  banks  stretch  away  on  either  side  in  ^mitg^ng 
Terdure,  and  the  castle- walks  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  dear  old 
terrace  of  St  Germains,  with  its  groves,  and  long  grave  avenaea 
entrees. 

The  salmon-fishery  of  the  Blackwater  is  let,  as  I  hear,  for  a 
thousand  a  year.  In  the  evening,  however,  we  saw  some  gentle- 
men who  are  likely  to  curtail  the  profits  of  the  fieumer  of  the  fishery 
— a  company  of  ragged  bo>'B,  to  wit— whose  occupation,  it  appears, 
is  to  poach.  These  young  fellows  were  all  lolling  over  the  bridge, 
as  the  moon  rose  rather  mistily,  and  pretended  to  be  deeply  en* 
amoured  of  the  view  of  the  river.  They  answered  the  questions  of 
one  of  our  party  with  the  utmost  innocence  and  openness,  and  one 
would  have  supposed  the  lads  were  so  many  Arcadians,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  an  old  woman,  who  suddenly  coming  up  among  them 
poured  out,  upon  one  and  all,  a  volley  of  curses,  both  deep  and 
lond,  saying  that  perdition  would  be  their  portion,  and  calling  them 
''  shchamers  "  at  least  a  hundred  times.  Much  to  my  wonder,  the 
young  men  did  not  reply  to  the  voluble  old  lady  for  some  time, 
who  then  told  us  the  cause  of  her  anger.  She  had  a  son, — "  Look 
at  him  there,  the  villain."  The  lad  was  standing,  looking  very 
unhappy.  *'His  &ther,  thats  now  dead,  paid  a  fistful  of  money 
to  bind  him  'prentice  at  Dungarvan :  but  these  shchamers  followed 
him  there ;  made  him  break  his  indentures,  and  go  poaching  and 
thieving  and  shchaming  with  them.''  The  poor  old  woman  shook 
her  hands  in  the  air,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  deep  voice; 
there  was  something  very  touching  in  her  grotesque  sorrow;  nor 
did  the  lads  make  light  of  it  at  all,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  surly  growl,  or  an  oath,  if  directly  appealed  to  by  the  poor 
creature. 

So,  cursing  and  raging,  the  woman  went  away.  The  son,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  evidently  the  fag  of  the  big  bullies  round  about  him, 
stood  dismally  away  from  them,  his  head  sunk  down.  I  went  up 
and  asked  him,  "  Was  that  his  mother  1 "  He  said,  "  Yes."  "  Was 
she  gcxxl  and  kind  to  him  when  he  was  at  home  1 "  He  said,  *'  Oh 
yes."  "Why  not  come  back  to  her?"  I  asked  him ;  but  he  said 
"  he  couldn't"  Whereupon  I  took  his  arm,  and  tried  to  lead  him 
away  by  main  force ;  but  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  can't  go 
back,"  and  released  his  arm.  We  stood  on  the  bridge  some  minutes 
longer,  looking  at  the  view ;  but  the  boy,  though  he  kept  away  ftom 
his  comrades,  would  not  come.  I  wonder  what  they  have  done 
together,  that  the  poor  boy  is  past  going  home  ?  The  place  seemed 
to  be  so  quiet  and  beautiful,  and  far  away  from  London,  that  I 
thought  ^me  couldn't  have  reached  it ;  and  yet  here  it  lurks  some- 
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where  among  six  boys  of  sixteen,  each  with  a  stain  in  his  heart,  and 
some  black  history  to  tell.  The  poor  widow's  yonder  was  the  only 
&mily  about  which  I  had  a  chance  of  knowing  anything  in  this 
remote  place ;  nay,  in  all  Ireland  :  and  God  help  us,  hers  was  a 
sad  lot ! — A  husband  gone  dead, — an  only  child  gone  to  ruin.  It  is 
awfiil  to  think  that  there  are  eight  millions  of  stories  to  be  told  in 
this  island.  Seven  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  more  lives  that  I,  and  all  brother 
cockneys,  know  nothing  about.  Well,  please  Grod,  they  are  not  all 
like  this. 

That  day,  I  heard  another  history.  A  little  old  disreputable 
man  in  tatters,  with  a  huge  steeple  of  a  hat,  came  shambling  down 
the  street,  one  among  the  five  hundred  blackguards  there.  A  fellow 
standing  under  the  **  Sun  "  portico  (a  sort  of  swaggering,  chattering, 
cringing  tauter,  and  master  of  ceremonies  to  the  gutter)  told  us  souie- 
thing  with  regard  to  the  old  disreputable  man.  His  son  had  been 
hanged  the  day  before  at  Clonmel,  for  one  of  the  Tipperary  murders. 
That  blackguard  in  our  eyes  instantly  looked  quite  different  from  all 
other  blackguards  :  I  saw  him  gesticulating  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
and  watched  him  with  wonderful  interest. 

The  church  with  the  handsome  spire,  that  looks  so  graceful 
among  the  trees,  is  a  cathedral  church,  and  one  of  the  neatest-kept 
and  prettiest  edifices  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  In  the  old  graveyard 
Protestants  and  Catholics  lie  together — that  is,  not  together;  for 
each  has  a  side  of  the  ground  where  they  sleep,  and,  so  occupied,  do 
not  quarrel.  The  sun  was  shining  down  upon  the  brilliant  grass — 
and  I  don't  think  the  shadows  of  the  Protestant  graves  were  any 
longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  Catholics.  Is  it  the  right  or  the 
left  side  of  the  graveyard  which  is  nearest  heaven  I  wonder  ?  Look, 
the  sun  shines  upon  both  alike,  "  and  the  blue  sky  benils  over  all." 

Raleigh's  house  is  approached  by  a  grave  old  avenue,  and  well- 
kept  wall,  such  as  is  rare  in  this  country ;  and  the  court  of  the 
castle  within  has  a  solid,  comfortable,  quiet  look,  equally  rare.  It 
is  like  one  of  our  colleges  at  Oxford  :  there  is  a  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle with  pretty  ivy-covered  gables ;  another  part  of  the  square 
is  more  modem  ;  and  by  the  main  body  of  the  castle  is  a  small 
chapel  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  interior  is  neat  and  in  ex- 
cellent order ;  but  it  was  unluckily  done  up  some  thirty  years  ago 
(as  I  imagine  from  the  style),  before  our  architects  had  leame<l 
Gothic,  and  all  the  omamental  work  is  consequently  quite  ugly  and 
out  of  keeping.  The  church  has  probably  been  arranged  by  the 
same  hand.  In  the  castle  are  some  plainly-fumished  chambers,  one 
or  two  good  pictures,  and  a  couple  of  oriel  windows,  the  views  from 
which  up  and  down  the  river  are  exceedingly  lovely.     You  hear 
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pnuei  of  the  Dake  rA  Deronshire  «§  m  kndkfd  whenrer  joa  go 
mmrmz  Lis  Ta/>t  estates :  it  is  m  {hct  that,  with  sudi  a  Dobie  mi- 
deuce  a«  thiis,  an*!  with  such  m  wonderfbl  oountiy  round  about  H^  his 
Gnoe  shou]<l  not  inhalut  it  niore. 

Of  the  road  from  Lismore  to  FermoT  it  does  not  bdiOTe  me  to 
sar  mach,  for  a  pelting  rain  came  on  Terr  soon  alter  we  quitted  the 
f'jrxner  plare,  and  accompanied  us  almost  without  ceasing  to  Fermoj. 
Here  we  had  a  gtimpee  of  a  bridge  across  the  Blackwater,  which  we 
ha/1  skirted  in  our  joumej  from  Lismore.  Now  enreloped  in  mist 
an<l  cloud,  now  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  at  another  time  basking  in 
sunshine,  Nature  attired  the  charming  prospect  for  us  in  a  score  ot 
different  wajs ;  and  it  appeared  before  us  like  a  coquettish  beauty 
who  wa»  trying  what  dress  in  her  wardrobe  might  most  become  her. 
At  Fennoy  we  saw  a  vast  barrack,  and  an  orergrown  inn,  where, 
however,  good  &re  was  provided ;  and  thence  hastening  came  by 
Rathf-ormack,  an^l  Watergrass  Hill,  &mons  for  the  rendence  of 
Father  Prout,  whom  my  friend  the  Reverend  Francis  Sylvester  has 
made  immortal ;  from  which  descending  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful 
woorletl  village  of  Glanmire,  with  its  mills,  and  steeples,  and  streams, 
and  neat  school-houses,  and  pleasant  country  residences.  This  brings 
us  down  upon  the  superb  stream  which  leads  from  the  sea  to  Cork« 

Tlie  view  for  three  miles  on  both  sides  is  magnificently  beautifiiL 
Fine  gardens,  and  parks,  and  villas  cover  the  shore  on  each  bank ; 
the  river  is  full  of  brisk  crafl  moving  to  the  dty  or  out  to  sea ;  and 
the  city  finely  ends  the  view,  rising  upon  two  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  stream.  I  do  not  know  a  town  to  which  there  is  an  entrance 
more  Ijeautiful,  commodious,  an<l  stately. 

Passing  by  numberless  handsome  lodges,  and,  nearer  the  city, 
many  terraces  in  neat  order,  the  roail  conducts  us  near  a  large  tract 
of  some  hundred  acres  wliich  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
are  destined  to  form  a  park  and  pleasure-ground  for  the  citijsens  of 
Cork.  In  the  river,  and  up  to  the  bridge,  some  hundreds  of  ships 
were  lying ;  and  a  fleet  of  steamboats  opposite  the  handsome  house 
of  the  Saint  George*s  Steam-Packet  Company.  A  church  stands 
prettily  on  the  hill  above  it,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  new  habita- 
tions very  neat  and  white.  On  the  road  is  a  handsome  Roman 
Catliolic  chapel,  or  a  chapel  which  will  be  handsome  so  soon  as  the 
ncc'Ctwary  funds  are  raised  to  complete  it.  But,  as  at  Waterfbrd, 
the  chajiel  has  been  commenced,  and  the  money  has  fiuled,  and  the 
fine  portico  which  is  to  decorate  it  one  day,  as  yet  only  exists  on 
the  architect's  paper.  Saint  Patrick's  Bridge,  over  which  we  pass, 
is  a  pretty  building;  and  Patrick  Street,  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  has  an  air  of  business  and  cheerfidness,  and  looks  densely 
thronged. 
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Ab  the  carriage  drove  up  to  those  neat,  comfortable,  and  ex- 
tensive lodgings  which  Mrs.  MacO'Boy  has  to  let,  a  magnificent 
mob  was  formed  round  the  vehicle,  and  we  had  an  opi)ortunity  of 
at  once  making  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  dirtiest  rascally  faces 
that  all  Ireland  presents.  Besides  these  professional  rogues  and 
beggars,  who  make  a  point  to  attend  on  all  vehicles,  everybody  else 
Feemed  to  stop  too,  to  see  that  wonder,  a  coach  and  four  horses. 
People  issued  from  their  shops,  heads  appeare<l  at  windows.  I 
liave  seen  the  Queen  pass  in  state  in  London,  and  not  bring  together 
a  crowd  near  so  great  as  that  which  assembled  in  the  busiest  street 
of  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  just  to  look  at  a  green  coach  and 
four  bay-horses.  Have  they  nothing  else  to  do  1 — or  is  it  that  they 
unU  do  nothing  but  stare,  swagger,  and  be  idle  in  the  streets  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

CORK—THE  AGRICLLTLTUL  SHOIT-FJTWEK  iUTBEWT 

A  MAN  haa  no  Deed  to  be  an  mgriL-oltumt  in  otAa  to  take  m 
mrm  tnterein  in  the  bulymb  of  the  Iruh  AgrKUltiml  Soaety, 
aihi  to  »««  whiax.  yiSt  jfood  maj  remit  fnna  it  to  the  caantrT. 
Tne  XatioTul  Eiluoaiion  st-'beme — a  Dot^  uitl  libeni  one,  at  leut 
as  Eir  ad  a  stranjvr  i-un  see,  whii.-h  mi^t  hiive  imiteil  the  Imh 
people,  anil  brDii;;ht  peam  into  thid  m/Kt  JisCm'teil  uf  all  HMmtrica 
— foileil  unhuppilj  of  one  uf  its  ^leutmt  emls.  The  Protestant 
cler^'y  have  always  tmiteil  the  plan  vich  bitter  biwtilitT :  and  I  do 
beliei-e,  in  wiihiiiawiiy  from  it,  have  Htnu-k  the  greatest  bitnr  to 
theouelTes  a«  a  bo>lj,  aoil  to  their  i>wd  indueoce  in  the  coantrr, 
wfaii^h  has  been  tlealt  to  them  fur  manr  a  year.  Rii4i,  diaiitable, 
pious,  irell-e'lucate'l,  to  be  6>uiHi  in  every  polish  in  Icelaml,  faad 
they  rhoaen  to  fraternise  with  the  people  and  the  plan,  they  mi^t 
have  ilireL'teii  the  eilucatiooal  moTement ;  ther  □ij'^E  have  attained 
the  influeoL-e  vhieh  id  now  given  over  eotirvly  to  the  priest ;  and 
when  the  present  ^neratiun,  eilai-ated  in  the  national-schook.  Ten 
grovD  up  to  manhiMxi,  they  niigfat  have  hail  an  interest  in  almost 
every  man  in  IrebniL  Are  they  a*  pious,  ami  more  polisbed,  and 
bettt^r  eiluistted  than  their  nei^boucs  the  priests)  Th^  is  no 
doubt  of  it ;  and  by  eoostant  oommimion  with  the  people,  they 
would  have  gained  all  the  benefits  of  the  compiuiaoii,  and  advaond 
the  inteivstd  of  their  religion  bx  more  than  now  they  can  hiqie  to 
■iix  l>)ok  at  the  national -sohool :  chrooghoiit  the  country  it  i> 
i-iMncuonly  by  tlie  chapel  9i.le — it  is  a  CathoUe  school,  directed  and 
foiflere<l  by  the  priest :  and  as  no  pei^le  are  more  e*ga  fw  learning 
[ni>re  apt  to  receive  it,  or  more  grateful  for  kindness  than  the  Iridi, 
he  gets  all  the  gratitude  of  the  scholais  who  Sock  to  the  sebod, 
and  all  the  future  influence  over  them,  which  uatorally  and  justly 
comes  to  him.  The  Priitestant  wants  to  better  the  ouditioD  of 
these  people ;  he  says  that  the  woes  of  the  eoontry  are  owing  to  its 
prevalent  reli^on  :  and  in  order  to  canr  his  plans  of  anielioratioa 
into  effect,  he  obecinately  refijses  to  hold  commomon  with  those 
whom  he  is  de^roits  to  eonvert  to  what  he  brieves  aic  oonnder 
principles  and  purer  doctrines.     The  cler{;ymaD  will  reply,  that 
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points  of  principle  prevented  him :  with  this  fatal  doctrinal  objection, 
it  is  not  of  course  the  proyince  of  a  layman  to  meddle ;  but  this  is 
clear,  that  the  parson  might  have  had  an  influence  over  the  country, 
and  he  would  not ;  that  he  might  have  rendered  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion friendly  to  him,  and  he  would  not ;  but,  instead,  has  added  one 
cause  of  estrangement  and  hostility  more  to  the  many  which  already  ex- 
isted against  him.  This  is  one  of  the  attempts  at  union  in  Ireland,  and 
one  can't  but  think  with  the  deepest  regret  and  sorrow  of  its  failure. 

Mr.  O'ConncU  and  his  friends  set  going  another  scheme  for 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country, — the  notable  projert  ot 
home  manufactures,  and  of  a  coalition  against  foreign  importation. 
This  was  a  union  certainly,  but  a  union  of  a  different  sort  to  that 
noble  and  peaceful  one  which  the  National  Education  Board  pro- 
posed. It  was  to  punish  England,  while  it  pretended  to  secure  the 
indep)endence  of  Ireland,  by  shutting  out  our  manufactures  from  the 
Irish  markets ;  which  were  one  day  or  other,  it  was  presumed,  to 
be  filled  by  native  produce.  Large  bodies  of  tradesmen  and  private 
persons  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  in  Ireland  a.s8ociated  together, 
vowing  to  purchase  no  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  or  usage  but 
what  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  This  bigoted  old-world 
scheme  of  restriction — not  much  more  liberal  than  Swing's  cnisade 
against  the  threshing-machines  or  the  coalitions  in  England  against 
machinery — failed,  as  it  deserved  to  do.  For  the  benefit  of  a  few 
tradesmen,  who  might  find  their  account  in  selling  at  dear  rates 
their  clumsy  and  imperfect  mjinufactures,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
tax  a  i)eople  that  are  already  poor  enough  ;  nor  did  the  party  take 
into  account  the  cleverness  of  the  merchants  across  sea,  who  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  let  go  their  Irish  customers.  The  famous 
Irish  frieze  uniform  which  was  to  distinguish  these  patriots,  and 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  lauded  so  loudly  and  so  simply,  came  over 
made  at  half-price  from  Leeils  and  Glasgow,  and  was  retailed  as  real 
Irish  by  many  worthies  who  had  been  first  to  join  the  union.  You 
may  still  see  shops  here  and  there  with  their  pomi)ous  announcement 
of  "  Irish  Manufactures  "  ;  but  the  scheme  is  long  gone  to  ruin  :  it 
could  not  stand  against  the  vast  force  of  English  and  Scotch  capital 
and  machinery,  any  more  than  the  Ulster  spinning-wheel  against  the 
huge  factories  and  steam-engines  which  one  may  see  about  Belfast. 

The  scheme  of  the  Agricultural  Society  is  a  much  more  fesisible 
one;  and  if,  please  Grod,  it  can  be  carried  out,  likely  to  give  not 
only  prosperity  to  the  countr>',  but  unum  likewise  in  a  great  degree. 
As  yet  Protestants  and  Catholics  concerned  in  it  have  worked  well 
together ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  see  them  meet  upon  any  ground 
without  heartburning  and  quarrelling.  Last  year,  Mr.  Purcell, 
who  is  well  known  in  Ireland  as  the  principal  mail-<x>ach  ooutractar 
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There  are  in  Cork,  as  no  doubt  in  every  to\ni  of  Ireland  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  support  a  plurality  of  hotels,  some  especially 
devoted  to  the  Conservative  and  Lilxiral  i)arties.  Two  dinners 
were  to  be  given  a  jyropos  of  the  Agiicultural  meeting ;  and  in 
order  to  conciliate  all  parties,  it  wjis  determined  that  the  Tory  land- 
lord should  find  the  cheap  ten-shilling  dinner  for  one  thousand,  the 
Whig  landlord  the  genteel  guinea  dinner  for  a  few  select  hundreds. 

I  wish  Mr.  Cuff,  of  the  "  Freemasons'  Tavern,"  could  have  been 
at  Cork  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  latter  gentleman :  for  he  would 
have  seen  that  there  are  means  of  having  not  merely  enough  to  eat, 
but  enough  of  the  very  best,  for  the  sum  of  a  guinea  ;  that  pereons 
can  have  not  only  wine,  but  good  wine,  and  if  inclined  (as  some 
topers  are  on  great  occasions)  to  pass  to  another  bottle, — a  second, 
a  thinl,  or  a  fifteenth  bottle  for  what  I  know,  is  very  much  at  their 
service.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  Mr.  MacDowall  presiding  over 
an  ice- well  and  extracting  the  bottles  of  champagne.  With  what 
calmness  he  did  it !  How  the  corks  popped,  and  the  liquor  fizze<l, 
and  the  agriculturists  drank  the  bumiKJrs  off!  And  how  good  the 
wine  was  too — the  greatest  merit  of  all !  Mr.  MacDowall  did  credit 
to  his  liberal  politico  by  his  lil)eral  dinner. 

"Sir,"  says  a  waiter  whom  I  asked  for  currant-jelly  for  the 
liaunch — (there  were  a  dozcm  such  smoking  on  various  parts  of  the 
table— think  of  that,  Mr.  Cuff!)— "Sir,"  says  the  waiter,  "there's 
no  jelly,  but  I've  brought  you  some  very  fine  lobster-sauce.^^  I 
think  this  was  the  most  rem.arkable  speech  of  the  evening ;  not 
excepting  that  of  my  Lord  Bernard,  who,  to  thn^e  hundred  gentlemen 
more  or  less  connected  with  farming,  had  actually  the  audacity  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  great  agricultural  ix)et  of  Rome — 

**0  fortunaU>8  nimium  sua  si,"  &c. 

How  long  are  our  statesmen  in  England  to  continue  to  back 
their  opinions  by  the  Latin  grammar  ?  Are  the  Irish  agriculturists 
so  i*eri/  happy,  if  they  did  but  know  it— at  least  those  out  of  doors? 
Well,  those  within  were  jolly  enough.  Cham[)agne  and  claret, 
turbot  and  haunch,  are  gifts  of  tha  just issima  telluSy  with  which  few 
husbandmen  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel : — no  more  let  us  quarrel 
either  with  eloquence  after  dinner. 

If  the  Liberal  landlord  had  sliown  his  principles  in  his  dinner, 
the  Conservative  certainly  showed  his — by  conserving  as  much  profit 
as  possible  for  himself.  We  sat  flown  one  thousand  to  Foir.e  two 
hundred  an<l  fifty  cold  joints  of  meat.  Every  man  was  treated  with 
a  pint  of  wine,  and  very  bad  too,  so  that  there  was  the  less  cause  to 
grumble  because  more  was  not  served.  Those  agriculturists  who 
had  a  mind  to  drink  whisky-^md-water  had  to  pay  extra  for  their 
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punch.  Nay,  after  shouting  in  vain  for  half>an-hour  to  a  waiter  for 
some  cold  water,  the  unhappy  writer  could  only  get  it  by  promising 
a  shilling.  The  sum  was  pidd  on  delivery  of  the  article ;  but  as 
everybody  round  wa«  thirsty  too,  I  got  but  a  glassful  from  the 
decanter,  which  only  served  to  make  me  long  for  more.  The  waiter 
(the  rascal !)  promised  more,  but  never  came  near  us  afterwards : 
he  hail  got  his  shilling,  and  so  he  left  us  in  a  hot  room,  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  hot  fellow-creatures,  one  of  them  making  a  dry  speech. 
The  a.criculturists  were  not  on  this  occasion  nimiiim  foriunati. 

To  have  heard  a  nobleman,  however,  who  discoursed  to  the 
meeting,  you  would  have  fancied  that  we  were  the  luckiest  mortals 
under  the  broiling  July  sun.  He  said  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  delightful  than  to  see,  "on  proper  occasions" — (mind,  on 
proj>€r  occasions  !) — "  the  landlord  mixing  with  his  tenantry ;  and 
to  look  around  him  at  a  scene  like  this,  and  see  the  condescension 
with  which  the  gentry  mingled  with  the  farmers ! "  Prodigious 
condescension  truly !  This  neat  speech  seemed  to  me  an  oratorio 
slap  on  the  face  to  about  nine  himdred  and  seventy  persons  present ; 
and  being  one  of  the  latter,  I  began  to  hiss  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  compliment,  and  hoi)ed  that  a  strong  party  would  have 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  done  likewise.  But  not 
one  hereditary  bondsman  would  join  in  the  compliment — and  they 
were  quite  right  too.  The  old  lord  who  talked  about  condescension 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in  Ireland.  If  he  thinks 
he  condescends  by  doing  his  duty  and  mixing  with  men  as  good  as 
himself,  the  fault  lies  with  the  latter.  Why  are  they  so  ready  to  go 
down  on  their  knees  to  my  Lord.  A  man  can't  help  "condescending  " 
to  another  who  will  persist  in  kissing  his  shoestrings.  They  respect 
rank  in  England — the  jxjople  seem  almost  to  adore  it  here. 

As  an  instance  of  the  intense  veneration  for  lords  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  county  of  Cork,  I  may  mention  what  occurred 
afterwards.  The  members  of  the  Cork  Society  gave  a  dinner  to 
their  guests  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Association.  The  founder  of 
the  latter,  as  Lord  Downshire  stated,  was  Mr.  Purcell :  and  as  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Society  so  founded  was  likely  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  any  compliment  paid  to  it  might  have  been  paid  to  it  through 
its  founder.  Not  so.  The  Society  asked  the  lords  to  dine,  and 
Mr.  Purcell  to  meet  the  lords. 

After  the  grand  dinner  came  a  grand  ball,  which  was  indeed 
one  of  the  gayest  and  prettiest  sights  ever  seen  ;  nor  was  it  the 
less  agreeable,  because  the  ladies  of  the  city  mixed  with  the  ladies 
from  the  country,  and  vied  with  them  in  grace  and  beauty.  The 
charming  gaiety  and  frankness  of  the  Irish  ladies  have  been  noted 
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and  admired  by  every  foreigner  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
mingle  in  their  society ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  the  upper  classes  to  say  that  the  lower  are  not  a  whit 
less  pleasing.  I  never  saw  in  any  country  such  a  general  grace 
of  manner  and  ladyhood.  In  the  midst  of  their  gaiety,  too,  it 
must  be  reraemliered  that  they  are  the  chiistest  of  women,  and 
that  no  country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  such  a  general  purity. 

In  regard  of  the  Munster  ladies,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present 
at  two  or  three  evening-parties  at  Cork,  and  must  say  that  they 
seem  to  excel  the  English  ladies  not  only  in  wit  and  vivacity,  but 
in  the  still  more  important  article  of  the  toilette.  They  Jire  as  well 
dressed  as  Frenchwomen,  and  incomp«arably  handsomer ;  and  if  ever 
this  book  reaches  a  thirtieth  edition,  and  I  can  find  out  better  words 
to  express  admiration,  they  shall*  l>e  inserted  here.  Among  the 
ladies'  accomplishments,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  heard  in  two 
or  three  private  families  such  fine  music  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  out  of  a  capital.  In  one  house  we  had  a  supper  and  sopgs 
afterwanls,  in  the  old  honest  fashion.  Time  was  in  Ireland  when 
the  custom  was  a  common  one ;  but  the  world  grows  languid  as 
it  grows  genteel ;  and  I  fancy  it  reqiures  more  than  onlinary  spirit 
and  courage  now  for  a  good  old  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  his  kind 
family  table,  to  strike  up  a  giXKl  old  family  song. 

The  delightful  old  gentleman  who  sang  the  song  here  mentioned 
could  not  help  talking  of  the  Temperance  movement  with  a  sort 
of  regret,  and  Kiid  that  all  the  fun  had  gone  out  of  Ireland  since 
Father  Mathew  banished  the  whisky  from  it.  Indeed,  any  stranger 
going  amongst  the  people  can  iKjrccuve  that  they  are  now  anything 
but  gay.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  crowds  and  meetings  of 
people  in  all  jwirts  of  Ireland,  and  found  them  all  gloomy.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  merry-making  one  roads  of  in  the  Irish  novels. 
Lever  and  Maxwell  must  be  taken  as  chroniclers  of  the  old  times 
— the  pleasant  but  wrong  old  times — for  which  one  can't  help 
having  an  antiquarian  fondness. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  juissengers  descended 
fmm  "  the  drag,"  a  stout,  handsome,  honest-lcM)king  man,  of  some 
two-an<l-forty  years,  was  jwssing  by,  and  received  a  number  of  bows 
from  the  crowd  around.     It  was 


C/^H€-^^>^^ 


with  whose  face  a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had  already 
rendered  me  familiar.  He  shook  hands  with  the  master  of  the 
carriage  very  cordially,  and  just  as  cordially  with  the  master's 
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<»vr.-]un.  a  'ilA-lp!*  of  bniip«m)>?e.  u  at  lewt  baif  IrehMl  is  at 
pKWrn:.  T.-i«  -Iij  ifier  ii:«  £uB-<a«  •iiBwr  at  JUfDovalT*,  mmo 
i4  M  '^r;^  'i  'vn  ntii^r  Ute.  p«Ttu[M  in  tiNuajatofc  of  tbr  maM 
•■{ '-i^  a^ji't  i^itn  il  think  it  wa  l,ipl  Bmapl'*  >)ajatMa  fra^ 
V:r^,.  or  f^.^  ti.e  u«n^r  »f  the  camnt-j^IlT  fcr  ibe  TcaiMia.  that 
'/vr^i'i^r-I  a  4a^-r.t  tMa>b>-ii«  UD->n^  H>ine  of  n^  and  an  emene 
i . .,-:-._-  f  >r  -Kla-TAUri.— awl  lh«re  mu  the  Aputfe  of  T 
•'.>»i  4:  ti.*:  UU-:  'IrinkLii:;  tea.  S->[ii«  of  10  fell  a  little  a 
•>i 'I'ir-^-.vn',  >i^l  'li'I  t>"t  Ilk'  t4  aak  Bomrhov  fi>r  tbe  soila-vatcr 
in  -p;:!  ati  avfiil  i>r«>«i)>-«  ai  that.  B^^des,  it  woolii  ksn  beea 
a  irntiUttnvta  t»  a  Catholic  [«ieat,  aihl,  as  a  Protestant,  I  am 
aimr*-  it, 

Tii«  wi)rU\  likftt  to  know  how  a  ^rcat  man  appean  CT«n  to 
a  ral<rt-'l<!-i;iun))>re.  u>>l  I  sappnde  it  is  one*  Taaitr  that  it  Sattend 
in  -'I'-ti  ncr  iyiin\aay  to  fioil  the  ^icat  man  iiuite  aa  imawinming 
a*  t'rin  ffrry  AdutlleHt  penooa^-e  preiieni :  and  »)  like  to  other 
It)  fTtjlt,  thit  re  voiili]  oM  know  him  b>  be  a  gimt  man  at  all, 
(|i<l  v<:  nitt  know  hli  name,  and  wLit  he  bad  dooe.  There  is 
B'ltliin^  rertbvkitl'li;  in  Mr.  Mittiieir'«  manner,  except  that  it  ■> 
esrnolin^fly  itun\ih,  hearty,  an<l  manlr,  and  that  be  does  not  Tear 
the  •liwwstMt  •irrniire  I'ji^k  wliii-h,  I  know  n<it  why,  eertainly  charac- 
tering ttxt  -^liief  jiart  of  the  inotleinen  uf  hi:f  profession.  Wheora 
coinoi  tiMt  i^-mrral  m»iw1  wliii-h  ilarkeuA  the  Gu-es  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hi»Hll  I  lia^-f;metaiKi>reoftlieAen.'vtn«iiilpentleniea  in  the  rountir, 
ami  mit  oik  of  ihein  •uM.-ni^l  to  I<»k  or  *\»\ik  friinkly,  exi-ept  Ur. 
Mutliitw,  and  a  ■■•iii]i1>;  inrin>.  He  is  alinortt  the  only  man,  too,  that 
I  iuivn  met  in  Inrlanil,  wlto,  iti  »|icakini,'  of  public  inattera,  did  not 
talk  Uit  a  |iartii«in.  With  the  «tate  of  the  country,  of  landlord, 
tenant,  awl  fNatMantry,  be  i<ecinc<i  to  be  mn^t  curiously  and  intimately 
im)iiHint«l :  MjimkinK  of  their  wuitii,  differences,  and  the  meant 
of  lN!tt<>rin-j  them,  with  the  iiiinut^ntt  jiractical  knowledge.  And 
it  wa-*  imfi'Miuble  in  hearing  him  to  ktiuw,  but  from  previous  ac- 
i|ii  lint-ini^  with  his  cliHiacter,  whether  he  was  Whig  or  Tory, 
(,"ith'ili(!  iir  I'rcitetttant.  Why  does  not  Government  make  a  Privy 
('iiiiiicillor  of  bimT — that  is,  if  he  wouhl  honour  the  Rij^ht  Honoor- 
nbh;  Ixaly  by  takin;^  a  seat  atiiungst  tliem.  His  knowledge  of  the 
[je'iplt;  iit  iinxligioiis,  and  tlicir  confidence  in  him  as  great-;  and  what 
a  t'liii^iin^  attat^limeiit  tliat  ja  winch  theite  poor  fellows  show  to 
any  one  who  has  their  cause  at  heart — even  to  any  one  who  says 

Avoiding  all  |>olitiral  questions,  no  man  seems  more  eager  than 
he  for  the  liructiral  linpnivenient  of  this  conntry.  Leases  and  rents, 
fanning  iinprovcmcuts,  rending-societics,  iniisic-societieB — he  wias  fiill 
of  thexe,  and  of  bis  acbemca  of  tcmpemoce  above  alL     He  never 
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misses  a  cliancc  of  making  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand  ready  and 
a  pledge  in  his  pocket  for  rich  or  poor.  One  of  Iiis  disciples  in  a 
livery-coat  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray — Mr.  Mathew  recognised 
him,  and  sliook  him  by  the  hand  directly  ;  so  he  did  with  the 
strangers  who  were  presented  to  him ;  and  not  with  a  courtly 
popularity-hunting  air,  but,  as  it  seemed,  from  sheer  hearty  kind- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  do  every  one  good. 

When  breakfast  was  done — (he  took  but  one  cup  of  tea,  and 
says  that,  from  having  been  a  great  consumer  of  tea  and  refrcHliing 
liquids  before,  a  small  cup  of  tea,  and  one  glass  of  water  at  dinner, 
now  serve  him  for  his  day's  beverage) — he  took  the  ladies  of  our 
party  to  see  his  burying-ground— a  new  and  handsome  cemetery, 
lying  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  where,  thank  God  !  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  may  lie  together,  without  clergymen  quarrelling 
over  their  coffins. 

It  is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  and  was  formerly  a  botanic 
garden ;  but  the  funds  failed  for  that  undertaking,  as  they  have  for 
a  thousand  other  public  enterprises  in  this  poor  disunited  country ; 
and  so  it  has  been  converted  into  a  hortus  siccus  for  us  mortals. 
There  is  alrea<ly  a  pretty  large  collection.  In  the  midst  is  a  place 
for  Mathew  himself — honour  to  him  living  or  dead  !  Meanwhile, 
numerous  stately  monuments  have  been  built,  flowers  planted  here 
and  there  over  dear  remains,  and  the  garden  in  which  they  lie  is 
rich,  green,  and  beautiful.  Here  is  a  fine  statue,  by  Hogan,  of  a 
weeping  genius  that  broods  over  the  tomb  of  an  honest  merchant 
and  clothier  of  the  city.  He  took  a  liking  to  the  artist,  his  fellow- 
townsman,  and  ordered  his  own  monument,  and  had  the  gratification 
to  see  it  arrive  from  Rome  a  few  weeks  l)efore  his  death.  A  prettier 
thing  even  than  the  statue  is  the  tomb  of  a  little  boy,  whic  h  has 
been  shut  in  by  a  large  and  curious  fpi'lh  of  ironwork.  The  father 
worked  it,  a  blacksmith,  whose  darling  the  child  was,  and  he  spent 
three  years  in  hammering  out  this  mausoleum.  It  is  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  pot  of  ointment  told  again  at  the  poor  blacksmith's 
anvil ;  and  who  can  but  like  him  for  placing  this  fine  gilded  cage 
over  the  body  of  his  poor  little  one]  Presently  you  come  to  a 
Frenchwoman's  tomb,  with  a  French  epitaph  by  a  French  husband, 
and  a  pot  of  artificial  flowers  in  a  niche — a  wig,  and  a  pot  of  rouge, 
as  it  were,  just  to  make  the  dead  look  passably  well.  It  is  his 
manner  of  showing  his  sympathy  for  an  immortal  soul  that  has 
passed  away.  The  p<x)r  may  be  buried  here  for  nothing ;  and  here, 
too,  once  more  thank  God  !  each  may  rest  without  priests  or 
parsons  scowling  hell-fire  at  his  neighbour  unconscious  under  the 
grass. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CORK—THE  URSULIWE  CONVENT 

THERE  is  a  large  Ursuline  convent  at  Blackrock,  near  Corlc, 
and  a  lady  who  ha<l  been  educated  there  was  kind  enough  to 
in\ite  me  to  join  a  party  to  visit  the  place.  Was  not  this  a 
great  privilege  for  a  heretic  ?  I  have  peei>ed  into  convent  chapela 
abroad,  and  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a  white  veil  or  black 
gown ;  but  to  see  the  pious  ladies  in  their  own  retreat  was  quite  a 
novelty — much  more  exciting  than  the  exhibition  of  Long  Horns  and 
Short  Horns  by  which  we  ha<i  to  pass  on  our  roail  to  Blackrock* 

The  three  miles*  ride  is  very  pretty.  As  far  as  nature  goes,  she 
has  done  her  best  for  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  noble  hills  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  river,  studde<l  with  innumerable  pretty  villas 
and  gamishe<l  with  fine  trees  and  meadows,  the  river  itself  dark  blue 
under  a  brilliant  cloudless  heaven,  and  lively  with  its  multiplicity  of 
gay  craft,  accompany  the  traveller  along  the  road ;  except  here  and 
there  where  the  view  is  shut  out  by  fine  avenues  of  trees,  a  beggarly 
row  of  cottages,  or  a  villa  wall.  Rows  of  dirty  cabins,  and  smart 
bankers*  country-houses,  meet  one  at  every  turn,  nor  do  'the  latter 
want  for  fine  names,  you  may  be  sure.  The  Irish  grandiloquence 
displays  itself  finely  in  the  invention  of  such ;  and,  to  the  great 
inconvenience,  I  shoidd  think,  of  the  postman,  the  names  of  the 
houses  appear  to  change  ^ith  the  tenants :  for  I  saw  many  old  houses 
with  new  placards  in  front,  setting  forth  the  last  title  of  the  house. 

I  had  the  box  of  the  carriage  (a  smart  vehicle  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  ring),  and  found  the  gentleman  by  my  side  very 
commuuicAtive.  He  named  the  owners  of  the  pretty  mansions  and 
lawns  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  river :  they  appear  almost  all 
to  be  merchants,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the  city.  In  the 
like  manner,  though  the  air  of  the  town  is  extremely  fresh  and  pure 
to  a  pair  of  London  lungs,  the  Cork  shopkeeper  is  not  satisfied  with 
it,  but  contrives  for  himself  a  place  (with  an  euphonious  name,  no 
doubt)  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  These  stretch  to  a  great  extent 
along  the  beautiful  liberal-looking  banks  of  the  stream. 

I  asked  the  man  about  the  Temperance,  and  whether  he  was  a 
temperance  man  ?    He  replied  by  pulling  a  medal  out  of  bis  waisV 
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coat  pocket,  saying  that  he  always  carried  it  about  with  him  for 
fear  of  temptation.  He  said  that  he  took  the  pledge  two  years 
ago,  before  which  time,  as  lie  confessed,  he  had  been  a  sad  sinner 
in  the  way  of  drink.  "  I  used  to  take,"  said  he,  "  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  glasses  of  whisky  a  day ;  I  was  always  at  the  drink ;  I'd 
l)e  often  up  all  night  at  the  public :  I  was  turned  away  by  my 
present  master  on  account  of  it ; " — and  all  of  a  sudden  he  resolved 
to  break  it  off.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  at  first  experienced 
ill-health  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change  in  his  habits  :  but 
he  said — and  let  all  persons  meditating  a  conversion  from  liquor 
remember  the  fac^t — that  the  abstinence  never  affect^l  him  in  the 
least,  but  that  he  went  on  growing  better  and  better  in  health  every 
day,  stronger  ami  more  able  of  mind  and  body. 

The  man  was  a  Catholic,  and  in  speaking  of  the  numerous  places 
of  worship  along  the  road  as  we  passed,  I'm  sorry  to  confess,  dealt 
some  rude  cuts  with  his  whip  regarding  the  Protestants.  Coachman 
as  he  was,  the  fellow's  remarks  seemed  to  *be  correct :  for  it  appears 
that  the  religious  world  of  Cork  is  of  so  excessively  enlightened  a 
kind,  that  erne  church  will  not  content  one  pious  person ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  at  church  of  a  moniing,  at  Independent 
church  of  an  afternoon,  at  a  Darbyite  congregation  of  an  evening, 
and  so  on,  gathering  excitement  or  information  from  all  sources 
which  they  could  come  at.  Is  not  this  the  case  1  are  not  some  of 
the  ultra-serious  as  eager  after  a  new  preacher,  as  the  ultra-worldly 
for  a  new  dancer  ?  don't  they  talk  and  gossip  about  him  as  much  ? 
Though  theology  from  the  (!oach-box  is  rather  (juestionable  (Mvr  all, 
the  man  was  just  aa  much  authorised  to  propound  his  notions  as 
many  a  fellow  from  an  amateur  pulpit),  yet  he  certainly  had  the 
right  here  as  far  as  his  charge  against  certain  Protestants  went. 

The  reasoning  from  it  was  quite  obvious,  and  I'm  sure  was  in  the 
man's  mind,  though  he  did  not  utter  it,  as  we  drove  by  this  time 
into  the  convent  gate.  "  Here,"  says  coachman,  "  is  our  church.  / 
don't  drive  my  master  and  mistress  from  church  to  chapel,  from 
chapel  to  conventicle,  hunting  after  new  preachers  every  Sabbath. 
I  bring  them  every  Sunday  and  set  them  do\^Ti  at  the  same  place, 
where  they  know  that  everything  they  hexir  mvat  be  right.  Their 
fathers  have  done  the  same  thing  before  them  ;*and  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  come  here  too ;  and  all  the  new-fangled  doctors 
and  teachers  may  go  roaring  through  the  land,  and  still  here  we 
come  regularly,  not  caring  a  whit  for  the  vagaries  of  others,  knowing 
that  we  ourselves  are  in  the  real  old  right  original  way." 

I  am  sure  this  is  what  the  fellow  meant  by  his  sneer  at  the 
Protestants,  and  their  gadding  from  one  doctrine  to  another;  but 
there  was  no  call  and  no  time  to  have  a  battle  with  \nm,  as  by 
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thk  :i3K  wt  bkl  riiUind  a  bm  bsi  eonrai  with  kavni^^  ^id 
prMiLlj.  M  I  ihiak.  '-maiDMiUil  with  a  bwler  of  hiaaiaiaiag  pntmxata, 
Mkl  4r<>T«  -.ip  ci  th«  friioi  ii>>r  ei  it^  raaTCDt.  It  i*  »  hn^  nU 
■i|au^  CL-yi.4i?^  wiiti  OLUIT  «ia>i>ws.  ba*iB2  proMhlT  twn  IDMe 
SvQ:in^  A)'iin'«  r?M-lieiMY  ;  bat  tbe  mm  baie  ukoi  vtf  auwrwhak 
fhitii  it>  r-ii^ih  WA.  hj  fiiiLdiL:  ixit  4  nnpfe  of  wia^  with  <&apri^ 
or  }/ti]-Ua^  like  chaprii  at  wtW  m»L 

A  LuTR.  l->ft7.  '-ican.  mm  hall  «u  o|«i  to  »  fli^t  of  *t«pK,  aad  «• 
fionil  I  T.->Jin.;  Uitv  in  lii^  halL  plavinz.  iib<u^  iit  *  pi-MM  iMMtt — 
wfii'-b  I  vainlr  tbjuAt  v«ii  the  pnt-ti<-e  in  t^ith  lenilT  KmiMUM 
of  U^tming — thai  atmoiiitabk  ntilin^  pktx  of  miuie  oQed  "!« 


Violi'tte,''  which  it  ban  been  mv  lot  to  hear  «xenited  l^  otber  jvaag 
Iaili»»  :  an<l  whirh  (with  iCa  like)  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  tie 
(^m^tnicbsl  npoa  thia  simple  Sisbion — to  take  a  tnoe,  awl  then,  u 
it  WKTK,  fi  llin;^  it  ilown  anil  up  stairs.  As  toon  ae  the  jonng  iafdj 
f^yin^  '*Tbe  Violet  "*  saw  u^  she  ijuitt«tl  the  haQ  aoil  retirvd  to  an 
inner  aportmeDt,  where  she  ib<uiufi1  the  delei-Iable  {Mece  at  her  leisure:. 
Ituiefti  there  were  [uanie  all  over  the  edaeatioaal  part  of  the  home. 
We  were  ihown  into  a  gay  porloar  (when  han^  a  pt^^T 
(irawin^  repreaeadng  the  melancholy  old  convent  which  the  Ststen 
previoiuly  inhnbiteil  in  Curk).  and  presently  Sister  No.  Two-Eigfat 
nuil-'  li>-r  ap|)«-Ar.tucc ^a  pretty  and  graceAil  lady,  attiml  as  ahoTe. 
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"  Tis  the  prettiest  nun  of  the  whole  house,"  whispered  the  lady 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  convent ;  and  I  must  own  that  slim, 
gentle,  and  pretty,  as  this  young  lady  was,  and  calculated  with  her 
kind  smiling  face  and  little  figure  to  frighten  no  one  in  the  world,  a 
great  six-foot  Protestant  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  a  little 
tremble.  I  had  never  been  in  a  nun's  company  before ;  I'm  afraid 
of  such — I  don't  care  to  own — in  their  black  mysterious  robes  and 
awful  veils.  As  priests  in  gorgeous  vestments,  and  little  rosy 
incense-boys  in  red,  bob  their  heatls  and  knees  up  and  down  before 
altars,  or  clatter  silver  pots  full  of  smoking  odoui*s,  I  feel  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  thrill  and  secret  creeping  terror.  Here  I  was  in 
a  room  with  a  real  live  nun,  pretty  and  pale — I  wonder  has  she  any 
of  her  sisterhood  immured  in  oubliettes  down  below ;  is  her  poor 
little  weak  delicate  b(Hly  *  scarred  all  over  with  scourgings,  iron- 
collars,  hair-shirts  ?  What  has  she  had  for  dinner  to-day  1 — as  we 
passed  the  refectory  there  was  a  faint  sort  of  vapid  nun-like  vegetable 
smell,  speaking  of  fasts  and  wo<Klen  platters ;  and  I  could  jucture 
to  myself  silent  sisters  eating  their  meal — a  grim  old  yellow  one  in 
the  reading-desk,  croaking  out  an  extract  from  a  sermon  for  their 
edification. 

But  is  it  policy,  or  hyjK)crisy,  or  reality?  These  nuns  affect 
extreme  happine^  and  content  with  their  condition :  a  smiUng 
beatitude,  which  they  insist  belongs  peculiarly  to  them,  and  about 
which  the  only  doubtful  point  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced 
before  strangers.  Young  ladies  alncated  in  convents  have  often 
mentioned  this  fact — how  the  nuns  persist  in  declaring  and  proving 
to  them  their  own  extreme  enjoyment  of  life. 

Were  all  the  smiles  of  that  kind-looking  Sister  Two-Eight  perfectly 
sincere]  Whenever  she  spoke  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  one. 
She  seemed  perfectly  radiant  with  happiness,  tripping  lightly  before 
lis,  and  distributing  kind  compliments  to  each,  which  made  me  in  a 
very  few  minutes  forget  the  introductory  fright  which  her  poor  little 
presence  had  occasioned. 

She  took  us  through  the  hall  (where  was  the  vegetable  savoiu: 
before  mentioneil)  and  showed  us  the  contrivance  by  which  the 
name  of  Two-Eight  was  ascertained.  Each  nun  hits  a  numV)er,  or  a 
combination  of  numbers,  prefixed  to  her  name ;  and  a  bell  is  pulled 
a  corresponding  number  of  times,  by  which  each  sister  knows  when 
she  is  wanted.  Poor  souls  !  are  they  always  on  the  look-out  for  that 
bell,  that  the  ringing  of  it  should  be  supposed  infallibly  to  awaken 
their  attention  ? 

From  the  hall  the  sister  conducted  us  through  ranges  of 
apartments,  and  I  had  almost  said  avenues  of  pianofortes,  whence 
here  and  there  a  startled  pensioner  would  rise,  hinnuUo  nmilts,  at 
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oar  appri]«u^h.  seeking  a  puridam  matrcm  in  the  person  of  a  demare 
olfl  stout  m«^ther  hani  by.  We  were  taken  thnns:!!  a  hall  decomted 
with  a  series  of  jHctures  of  Pope  Pins  VL, — wonderful  adrentixres, 
traly,  in  the  life  of  the  eentle  old  man.  In  one  joa  see  him  grace- 
fiilly  receirin:|:a  PHm^eand  Princess  of  Ru&sia  (tremendoos  incident '). 
The  Prince  ha^  a  pi^nail,  the  Princess  powder  and  a  train,  the  P«>pc 

a but  DeTer  mind,  we  shall  never  get  thioogh  the  house  nt 

this  rate. 

Pas^in::  thnni^h  Pope  Pius's  gallerTy  we  came  into  a  lon&  dean, 
lofty  |<in£a;!e.  with  niaiiy  little  doitr^  on  each  sitle  :  and  here  I  confer; 
my  heart  beiran  to  thuiup  a^n.  These  were  the  doors  of  the  celLi 
of  the  SL^tent.  I^jh  />iVii  /  and  is  it  pi^ssible  that  I  shall  see  a 
nun  s  *^11  •  Do  I  n«»t  reo^lkvt  the  nim's  cn^Il  in  "  The  Monk,'*  or  in 
'*  The  Romam-e  of  the  Forest  ~  ?  or,  if  not  there,  at  any  rate  in  a 
thoa'^nd  noble  romances,  reail  in  eariy  days  of  half-holidaT  perha]^ 
— Pimant.*es  at  twopence  a  volume. 

Come  in.  in  the  name  of  the  saints !  Here  is  the  celL  I  took 
off  mv  bat  and  esuindneil  the  httle  room  with  much  curious  womio' 
an«l  reveren<^.  Tliere  was  an  iron  beil,  with  comfortalile  curtains 
of  in^een  senre.  There  was  a  little  clothesH*hest  of  yellow  wuml, 
neatly  cleaned,  and  a  wixiiien  chair  lieside  it,  and  a  desk  on  the 
chest,  and  about  six  pictures  on  the  wall, — little  religious  pictures : 
a  {taint  with  ^t  paper  round  him  :  the  Vinnn  showing  on  her  breast 
a  blee<lin:;  heart,  with  a  swuni  nm  through  it :  an«i  other  sad  little 
subjects  calt'idateil  to  make  the  inmate  of  the  cell  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Churelu  Then  there  was 
a  little  rnicifix,  and  a  wax-candle  on  the  ledge ;  ami  here  was  tlje 
place  where  the  poor  black-veiled  things  were  to  pass  their  lives 
for  evf r ! 

.\fter  having  seen  a  couple  of  these  little  cells,  we  left  the 
corridors  in  which  they  were,  and  were  comlucteil,  with  a  sort  of 
pri*]e  on  the  nim's  part,  I  thought,  into  the  gran«l  room  of  the 
convent — a  parlour  with  pictures  of  saints  and  a  gay  paper,  and  a 
series  of  small  fineries,  such  only  as  women  very  idle  know  how  to 
make.  There  were  some  portraits  in  the  room,  one  an  atrodoiT's 
daub  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  siuroumled  by  children  still  more  hiileoiis. 
Somebody  ha«l  told  the  poor  nun  that  this  was  a  fine  thing,  and  she 
believed  it — Heaven  bless  her ! — quite  implicitly :  nor  is  the  |Ncture 
of  the  ludy  old  Canadian  woman  the  first  reputation  that  has  been 
maile  this  wav. 

m 

Then  from  the  fine  parlour  we  went  to  the  museum.  I  don*t 
know  how  we  should  be  curious  of  such  trifles  :  but  the  rhronit^Iin!' 
of  small-beer  is  the  main  business  of  life — people  only  differing,  as 
Tom  Moore  wisely  says  in  one  of  his  best  poems,  about  their  own 
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peculiar  tap.  The  poor  nun's  little  collection  of  gimcracks  was 
disi)layed  in  great  state :  there  were  spars  in  one  drawer ;  and,  I 
think,  a  Chinese  shoe  and  some  Indian  wares  in  another ;  and  some 
UHMlals  of  the  Popes,  and  a  couple  of  score  of  coins ;  and  a  clean 
^dass  case,  full  of  antique  works  of  French  theology  of  the  distant 
]>eriod  of  Louis  XV.,  to  judge  by  the  bindings — and  this  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  museum.  "The  chief  objects  were  gathere<l 
together  by  a  single  mm,"  said  the  sister  with  a  look  of  wonder,  as 
she  went  prattling  on,  and  leading  us  hither  and  thither,  like  a 
child  showing  her  toys. 

What  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  pleasure  is  it  which  comes 
over  you  sometimes  when  a  child  takes  you  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
you  up  solemnly  to  some  little  trciisure  of  its  own — a  feather  or  a 
string  of  glass  beads.  I  declare  I  have  often  looked  at  such  with 
more  delight  than  at  diamonds ;  and  felt  the  same  sort  of  soft 
wonder  examining  the  nuns'  little  treasure-chamber.  There  was 
something  touching  in  the  very  poverty  of  it ; — had  it  been  finer  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  goo<l. 

And  now  we  had  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the  house  but  the 
chapel,  and  thither  we  were  conductetl ;  all  the  lailies  of  our  party 
kneeling  down  as  they  entered  the  building,  and  saying  a  short 
prayer. 

This,  as  I  am  on  sentimental  ccmfessions,  I  must  own  affected 
me  too.  It  was  a  very  pretty  and  tender  sight.  I  should  have 
liked  to  kneel  down  too,  but  wa«  ashamed ;  our  northern  usages 
not  encounigiiig — among  men  at  leant — that  sort  of  abandonment 
of  <lignity.  Do  any  of  us  dare  to  sing  psalms  at  church  ]  and  don't 
we  look  with  rather  a  sneer  at  a  man  who  does  ] 

The  chai)el  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it  except  a  very  good 
organ,  as  I  was  told ;  for  we  were  allowed  only  to  see  the  exterior 
of  that  instrument,  our  pious  guide  with  nuich  pleasure  removing 
an  oil-cloth  which  covered  the  mahogany.  At  one  side  of  t!ie  altar 
is  a  long  high  grille^  through  which  you  see  a  hall,  where  the  nuns 
have  their  stalls,  and  sit  in  chapel  time ;  and  Uwond  this  hall  is 
anotlier  small  chai>el,  with  a  couple  of  altirs,  and  one  l)eautiful 
jirint  in  one  of  them — a  Grerman  Holy  Family — a  prim,  mystical, 
tender  piece,  just  befitting  the  place. 

In  the  (frille  is  a  little  wicket  and  a  ledge  before  it.  It  is  to 
this  >*icket  that  women  are  brought  to  kneel ;  and  a  bishop  is  in 
the  chapel  on  the  other  side,  and  takes  their  hands  in  his,  and 
receives  their  vows.  I  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  own 
that  I  felt  a  sort  of  shudder  at  looking  at  the  place.  There  rest 
the  girl's  knees  as  she  offers  herself  up,  and  forswears  the  sacred 
affections  which  Ciod  gave  her  i  there  she  kneels  and  denies  for  ever 
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the  beautiful  duties  of  lier  being : — no  tender  maternal  yeaminga, 
no  gentle  attachments  are  to  be  had  for  her  or  from  her — there  she 
kneels  and  commits  suicide  upon  her  heart  O  honest  Martin 
Luther !  thank  Grod,  you  came  to  pull  that  infernal,  wicked,  un- 
natiuul  altar  down — that  cursed  Paganism  !  Let  people,  solitary, 
worn  out  by  sorrow  or  oppressed  with  extreme  remorse,  retire  to 
such  places ;  fly  and  beat  your  breasts  in  caverns  and  wildernesses, 
0  women,  if  you  will,  but  be  Magdalens  first.  It  is  shameful  that 
any  young  girl,  with  any  vocation  however  seemingly  strong,  should 
be  allowed  to  bury  herself  in  this  small  tomb  of  a  few  acres.  Look 
at  yonder  nun — pretty,  smiling,  graceful,  and  young — what  has 
Go(l's  world  done  to  her,  that  she  should  nm  from  it,  or  she  <lone  to 
the  world,  that  she  should  avoid  it  ?  What  call  has  she  to  give  up 
all  her  duties  and  affections  ]  and  would  she  not  be  best  8er\'ing 
Grod  with  a  husbiind  at  her  side,  and  a  child  on  her  knee  ? 

The  sights  in  the  house  having  been  seen,  the  nun  led  us  through 
the  grounds  and  gardens.  There  was  the  hay  in  front,  a  fine  yellow 
cornfield  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  a  large,  melancholy-looking 
kitchen-garden ;  in  all  of  which  places  the  nuns,  for  certain  hours  in 
the  day,  are  allowed  to  take  recreation.  "  The  nuns  here  are  allowed 
to  amuse  themselves  more  than  ours  at  New  Hall,"  said  a  little  girl 
who  is  educate*l  at  that  English  convent :  "  do  you  know  that  here 
the  nuns  may  make  hay  ? "  What  a  privilege  is  this !  We  saw 
none  of  the  black  sisterhood  availing  themselves  of  it,  however : 
the  hay  was  neatly  pileil  into  cocks  and  ready  for  housing ;  so  the 
poor  souls  must  wait  until  next  year  before  they  can  enjoy  this 
blessed  sport  once  more.  * 

Turning  into  a  narrow  gate  with  the  nun  at  our  head,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  little  green  (juiet  enclosure — it  was  the  burial-ground 
of  the  convent.  The  poor  things  know  the  places  where  they  are 
to  lie :  she  who  was  with  us  talked  smilingly  of  being  stretchetl 
there  one  day,  and  pointe<l  out  the  resting-place  of  a  favourite 
old  sister  wlio  had  died  three  months  back,  and  been  burietl  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  little  ground.  And  here  they  come  to  live  and 
die.  The  gates  are  open,  but  they  never  go  out.  All  their  world 
lies  in  a  dozen  acres  of  ground ;  and  they  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
early  youth,  many  of  tliem  passing  from  the  grave  upstairs  in  the 
house  to  the  one  scarcely  narrower  in  the  churchyard  here;  and 
are  seemingly  not  unhappy. 

I  came  out  of  the  place  quite  sick ;  and  looking  before  me, — 
there,  thank  G(k1  !  was  the  blue  spire  of  Monkstown  church  soaring 
up  into  the  free  sky-^— a  river  in  front  rolling  away  to  the  sea — 
lilHjrty,  sunshine,  all  sorts  of  glad  life  and  motion  round  al)out : 
and  I  couldn't  but  thank  Heaven  for  it,  and  the  Being  whose 
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senrice  is  freedom,  and  who  hiis  given  us  affections  tliat  we  may 
use  them — not  smother  and  kill  them  ;  and  a  noble  world  to  live 
in,  that  we  may  admire  it  and  Him  who  made  it —  not  shrink  from  ' 
it,  as  though  we  dared  not  live  there,  but  must  turn  our  backs 
upon  it  and  its  bountiful  Provider. 

And  in  conclusion,  if  that  most  cold-blooded  and  precise  of  all 
personages,  the  respectal)Ie  and  re«i>ecte<l  English  reader,  may  feel 
dis]K)6ed  to  sneer  at  the  above  sentimental  homily,  or  to  fancy  that 
it  ha*  been  written  for  effect — let  him  go  and  see  a  convent  for 
himself  I  declare  I  think  for  my  part  that  we  have  as  much 
right  to  permit  Sutteeism  in  India  as  to  allow  women  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  take  these  wicked  vows,  or  Catholic  bishops  to  receive 
them ;  and  that  Government  has  as  good  a  right  to  interpose  in 
such  cases,  as  the  police  have  to  prevent  a  man  from  hanging  him- 
self, or  the  <lortor  to  refuse  a  irlasa  of  pnissic-acid  to  any  one  who 
may  have  a  wish  to  go  out  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

CORK 

AMIDST  the  bustle  and  gaieties  of  the  Agricultural  meeliiis; 
the  working-day  aspect  of  the  city  was  not  to  be  judged  of: 
^  but  I  passetl  a  fortnight  in  the  place  afterwards,  during 
which  time  it  settled  down  to  its  calm  and  usual  condition.  The 
flashy  French  and  platal  goods  shops,  which  made  a  show  for  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting,  disappeared ;  you  were  no  longer  crowded 
and  jo6t]e«l  by  smart  male  and  female  dandies  in  walking  down 
Patrick  Street  or  the  3Iall ;  the  poor  little  theatre  hail  scarcely  a 
soul  on  its  bare  benches :  I  went  once,  but  the  dreadful  brass-band 
of  a  drairoon  rei^ment  blew  me  out  of  doors.  This  music  could  be 
heard  m.ich  more  pleasantly  at  some  distance  off  in  the  street. 

One  sees  in  this  country  many  a  gnmd  and  tall  iron  gate  leading 
into  a  very  shabby  field  covcrcil  with  thistles;  and  the  simile  to 
the  9Jte  will  in  some  degree  ajiply  to  this  &moiis  city  of  Cork, — 
which  is  certainly  not  a  city  of  |>alaces,  but  of  which  the  outlets 
are  ma^ifi(«nt  That  towards  Killamey  leads  by  the  Lee,  the  old 
Avenue  of  Mardyke,  and  the  rich  green  {uistures  stretching  down  to 
the  river ;  ami  as  you  piiss  by  the  portico  of  the  county  gaol,  as  fine 
aufi  as  glancing  as  a  palace,  you  see  the  wooded  heights  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fair  stream,  crowded  with  a  thousand  pretty  villas 
and  terraces,  presenting  every  image  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
The  entrance  from  Cove  has  been  mentioned  before ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  anywhere  a  nobler,  grander,  and  more  cheerful  scene. 

Alon;^  the  quays  up  to  Saint  Patrick's  Bridge  there  is  a  certain 
bustle.  S^rne  forty  ships  may  be  lying  at  anchor  along  the  walls 
of  the  quay,  and  its  pavements  are  covered  with  goods  of  varioiut 
merchandise :  here  a  cargo  of  hides  ;  yonder  a  company  of  soldiers,' 
their  kits,  and  their  Dollies,  who  are  taking  leave  of  the  red-coats 
at  the  steamer's  side.  Th»m  you  shall  see  a  fine,  squeaking,  shriek- 
ing drove  of  pigs  embarking  by  the  same  conveyance,  and  insinuated 
into  the  steamer  by  all  sorts  of  coaxing,  threatening,  and  wheedling. 
Seamen  are  singing  and  yeehoing  on  board ;  grimy  colliers  smoking 
at  the  liquor-shops  along  the  quay;  and  as  for  the  bridge — there 
is  a  crowd  of  idlers  on  thai,  you  may  be  sure,  sprawling  oyer  the 
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balustrade  for  ever  and  ever,  with  long  ragged  coats,  steeple-hats, 
and  stumpy  doodeens. 

Then  along  the  Coal  Quay  you  may  see  a  clump  of  jingle-drivers, 
who  have  all  a  word  for  your  honour ;  and  in  Patrick  Street,  at 
three  o'clock,  when  "The  Rakes  of  Mallow"  gets  under  way  (a 
cracked  old  coach  with  the  paint  rubbed  off,  some  smart  horses,  and 
an  exceedingly  dingy  harness) — at  three  o'clock,  you  will  be  sure  to 
see  at  least  forty  persons  waiting  to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
said  coach :  so  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inn  has  an  air  of 
some  bustle. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  if  it  be  assize  time,  you 
will  see  some  five  hundred  persons  squatting  by  the  court-house,  or 
buzzing  and  talking  within.  The  rest  of  the  respectable  quarter  of 
the  city  is  pretty  free  from  anything  like  bustle :  there  is  no  more 
life  in  Patrick  Street  than  in  Russell  Square  of  a  sunshiny  day ; 
and  as  for  the  Mall,  it  is  as  lonely  as  the  chief  street  of  a  German 
Residenz. 

I  have  mentioned  the  respectable  quarter  of  the  city — for  there 
are  quarters  in  it  swanuing  with  life,  but  of  such  a  frightful  kind 
as  no  pen  need  care  to  describe :  alleys  where  the  odours  and  rags 
and  darkness  are  so  hideous,  that  one  runs  frightened  away  from 
them.  In  some  of  them,  they  say,  not  the  policeman,  only  the 
priest,  can  penetrate.  I  asked  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the 
city  to  take  me  into  some  of  these  haunts,  but  he  refused  very 
justly ;  and  indeed  a  man  may  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  can 
see  in  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  districts,  without  caring  to  i)enetrate 
farther.  Not  far  from  the  quays  is  an  open  siwice  where  the  poor 
hold  a  market  or  bazaar.  Here  is  liveliness  and  business  enough  : 
ragged  women  chattering  and  crying  their  beggarly  wares ;  nigged 
boys  gloating  over  dirty  apple-  and  pie-stalls ;  fish  frying,  and  raw 
and  stinking ;  clothes-booths,  where  you  might  buy  a  wardrobe  for 
scarecrows  ;  old  nails,  hoops,  bottles,  and  marine- wares ;  old  battered 
furniture,  that  has  been  sold  against  starvation.  In  the  streets 
round  about  this  place,  on  a  sunshiny  day,  all  the  black  gaping 
windows  and  mouldy  steps  are  covered  with  squatting  lazy  figures 
— women,  with  bare  breasts,  nursing  babies,  and  leering  a  joke  as 
you  paAs  by — ragge<l  children  ])iuldling  everywhere.  It  is  but  two 
minutes'  walk  out  of  Patrick  Street,  where  you  come  upon  a  fine 
flashy  shop  of  i)lated  goods,  or  a  grand  French  emporium  of  dolls, 
walking-sticks,  carpet-bags,  and  perfumery.  The  markets  hard  by 
have  a  rough,  old-fashioned,  cheerful  look ;  it's  a  comfort  after  the 
misery  to  hear  a  red  butcher's  wife  crying  after  you  to  buy  an  honest 
])iecc  of  meat. 

The  poor-houae,  newly  established,  cannot  hold  a  fifth  port  of 
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the  pcverty  of  this  great  town  :  the  richer  inhabitants  are  ontixuig 
in  their  charities,  and  the  Catholic  clergyman  before  mentioDed  toc^ 
roe  to  see  a  delivenr  of  rice,  at  which  he  presiiiee  every  day  until 
the  potatoes  shall  come  in.  This  market,  over  which  be  presideB 
8o  kindly,  is  held  in  an  old  bankrupt  warehouse,  and  the  rice  is 
sold  considerably  under  the  prime  cost  to  hundreds  of  strugj^ing 
i^pUcants  who  come  when  lucky  enough  to  have  wherewithal  to 

pay. 

That  the  city  contains  much  wealth  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  handsome  villas  round  about  it,  where  the  rich  merehanta  dwell ; 
but  the  warehouses  of  the  wealthy  provision-merchants  make  no 
show  to  the  stranger  walking  the  streets ;  and  of  the  retail^hops^ 
if  some  are  spacious  and  handsome,  most  look  as  if  too  big  for 
the  business  carried  on  within.  The  want  of  ready-money  was 
quite  curious.  In  three  of  the  principal  shops  I  purchased  articles^ 
and  temlered  a  pound  in  exchange-— not  one  of  them  had  silver 
enough ;  and  as  for  a  five-pound  note,  which  I  presented  at  one 
of  the  topping  booksellers',  his  boy  went  round  to  various  places  in 
TBin^  and  finaUy  set  forth  to  the  Bank,  where  change  was  got  In 
another  small  shop  I  offered  half-a-crown  to  pay  for  a  sixpenny 
article — it  was  all  the  same.  ''  Tim,**  says  the  good  woman,  **  ran 
out  in  a  hurry  and  fetch  the  gentleman  change."*  Two  of  the  shop- 
men, seeing  an  Englishman,  were  very  particular  to  tell  me  in 
what  years  they  themselves  had  been  in  London.  It  seemed  a 
merit  in  these  gentlemen's  eyes  to  have  once  dwelt  in  that  city ; 
and  I  see  in  the  papers  continually  ladies  advertising  as  governesses, 
mod  specifying  particularly  that  they  are  ''  English  ladie&" 

I  received  six  £5  post-office  orders ;  I  called  four  times  on  as 
many  ilifferent  days  at  the  Post  Office  before  the  capital  could  be 
forthcoming,  getting  on  the  third  application  £20  (after  making  a 
great  clamour,  and  vowing  that  such  things  were  unheard  of  in 
England),  and  on  the  fourth  call  the  remaining  £10.  I  saw  poor 
people,  who  may  have  come  from  the  country  with  their  orders, 
refused  payment  of  an  order  of  some  40ts. ;  and  a  gentleman  who 
tendereii  a  pr>und-note  in  pa3rment  of  a  foreign  letter,  was  tdd  to 
^  leave  his  letter  and  pay  some  other  time."  Such  thingis  could  not 
take  place  in  the  huntired-and-seoond  city  in  En^and :  and  as  I  do 
not  pretemi  to  doctrinise  at  all,  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
deductions  with  regard  to  the  commercial  condition  and  prosperity 
of  the  second  citv  in  IrelarnL 

Hidf-a-dozen  of  the  public  buildings  I  saw  were  spacious  and 
shabby  beyond  all  cockney  belief.  A4joiiiing  the  "  Imperial  Hotel " 
is  a  great,  large,  hamlsome,  desolate  reading-room,  which  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  Cork  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  is  the 
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very  picture  of  decay.  Not  Palmyra — not  the  Russell  Institution 
in  Great  Coram  Street — presents  a  more  melancholy  appearance  of 
faded  greatness.  Opposite  this  is  another  institution,  called  the 
Cork  Library,  where  there  are  plenty  of  books  and  plenty  of 
kindness  to  the  stranger;  but  the  shabbiness  and  faded  splendour 
of  the  place  are  quite  painful.  There  are  three  handsome  Catholic 
churches  commenced  of  late  years ;  not  one  of  them  is  complete  : 
two  want  their  porticoes ;  the  other  is  not  more  than  tJiirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  according  to  the  architectural  plan  was  to 
rise  as  high  as  a  cathedral.  There  is  an  Institution,  with  a  fair 
library  of  scientific  works,  a  museum,  and  a  drawing-school  with 
a  supply  of  casts.  The  place  is  in  yet  more  dismal  condition  than 
the  Library  :  the  plasters  are  si)oiled  incurably  for  want  of  a 
sixpenny  feather-brush;  the  dust  lies  on  the  walls,  and  nobody 
seems  to  heed  it.  Two  shillings  a  year  would  have  repaired  much 
of  the  evil  which  has  happened  to  this  institution ;  and  it  is  folly 
to  talk  of  inward  dissensions  and  political  differences  as  causing  the 
ruin  of  such  institutions :  kings  or  law  don't  cause  or  cure  dust  and 
cobwebs,  but  indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate,  and  imprudence 
will  not  calculate  its  income,  and  vanity  exaggerates  its  own  powers, 
and  the  fault  is  laid  upon  that  tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.  The 
whole  country  is  filled  with  such  failures  :  swaggering  beginnings  that 
couhl  not  be  carried  through ;  grand  enterprises  begun  dashingly, 
and  ending  in  shabby  compromises  or  downright  ruin. 

I  have  said  something  in  praise  of  the  manners  of  the  Cork 
ladies :  in  reganl  of  the  gentlemen,  a  stranger  too  must  remark  the 
extraorflinary  degree  of  literary  taste  and  talent  amongst  them,  and 
the  wit  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation.  The  love  for  literature 
seems  to  an  Englishman  doubly  curious.  What,  generally  speaking, 
do  a  company  of  grave  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  Baker  Street  know 
about  it?  Who  ever  reads  books  in  the  City,  or  how  often  does 
one  hear  them  talked  about  at  a  Club?  The  Cork  citizens  are  the 
most  book-loving  men  I  ever  met.  The  town  has  sent  to  England 
a  number  of  literary  men,  of  reputation  too,  and  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  fame.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  what  Maginn  was 
doing,  and  that  Father  Prout  had  a  third  volume  ready,  and  what 
was  Mr.  Croker's  last  article  in  the  Quarterly.  The  yoimg  clerks 
and  shopmen  seemed  as  much  au  fait  as  their  employers,  and  many 
is  the  conversation  I  heard  about  the  merits  of  this  writer  or  that — 
Dickens,  Ainsworth,  Lover,  Lever. 

I  think,  in  walking  the  streets,  and  looking  at  the  ragged 
urchins  crowding  there,  every  Englishman  must  remark  that  the 
superiority  of  intelligence  is  here,  and  not  with  us.  I  never  saw 
Buch  a  collection  of  bright-eyed,  wild,  clever,  eager  hcea.    Mr. 
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Maclise  haa  came<l  away  a  number  of  them  in  his  memory ;  and 
the  loveFB  of  his  admirable  pictures  will  find  more  tlian  one  Munster 
countenance  under  a  helmet  in  company  of  Macbeth,  or  in  a  slashed 
doublet  alongside  of  Prince  Hamlet,  or  in  the  very  midst  of  Sjpain  in 
compiiny  with  Seiior  Gil  Bias.  Gil  Bias  himself  came  from  Cork, 
and  not  from  Oviedo. 

I  listened  to  two  boys  almost  in  rags :  they  were  lolling  over 
the  quay  balustrade,  and  t«\lking  ab*)ut  one  of  the  Ptoienit/s  !  and 
talking  very  well  too.  One  of  them  had  been  reading  in  "  Rollin," 
and  was  detailing  his  infonnation  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and 
fire.  Another  day,  walking  in  the  Manlyke,  I  followed  three  boj^, 
not  half  so  well  dressed  tvs  London  errand-boys :  one  was  telling  the 
other  about  Captain  Ross's  voyages,  and  spoke  with  as  much  bright- 
ness and  intelligence  as  the  best-read  gentleman's  son  in  England 
coidd  do.  He  was  as  much  of  a  gentleman  too,  the  ragged  young 
student ;  his  manner  as  good,  though  perhaps  more  eager  and 
emphatic ;  his  language  was  extremely  rich,  too,  and  eloquent. 
Does  the  reader  remember  his  schooldays,  when  half-a-dozen  lads 
in  the  bedrooms  took  it  by  turns  to  tell  stories  1  how  poor  the 
language  generally  was,  and  how  exceedingly  poor  the  imagination  I 
Both  of  those  ragged  Irish  lads  had  the  mxdring  of  gentlemen, 
scholars,  orators,  in  them.  A  propos  of  love  of  reading,  let  me 
mention  here  a  Dublin  story.  Doctor  Lever,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  went  into  Dycer's  stables  to  buy  a  horse. 
The  gi-oom  who  brought  the  animal  out,  directly  he  heard  who 
the  gentleman  was,  came  out  and  touched  his  cap,  and  pointed  to 
a  little  book  in  his  pocket  in  a  pink  cover.  "  /  canH  do  leithout 
ity  sir^^  says  the  man.  It  was  "Harry  Lorrequer."  I  wonder 
does  any  one  of  Mr.  Rymell's  grooms  take  in  "Pickwick,"  or 
would  they  have  any  curiosity  to  see  Mr.  Dickens,  shoidd  he  pass 
that  way  ? 

The  Corkagians  are  eager  for  a  Munster  University ;  asking  for, 
and  having  a  very  good  right  to,  the  same  privilege  which  has  l)een 
granted  to  the  chief  city  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  would  not  fail 
of  being  a  great  benefit  to  the  city  and  to  the  country  too,  which 
would  have  no  need  to  go  so  far  as  Dublin  for  a  school  of  letters 
and  medicine ;  nor.  Whig  and  Catholic  for  the  most  part,  to  attend 
a  Tory  and  Protestant  University.  The'  establishing  of  an  open 
college  in  Munster  would  bring  much  popularity  to  any  Ministry 
that  should  accord  such  a  boon.  People  would  cry  out,  "  Popery 
and  Infidelity,"  doubtless,  as  they  did  when  the  London  University 
was  established ;  as  the  same  party  in  Spain  would  cry  out, 
^'  Atheism  and  Heresy."  But  the  time,  thank  God  1  is  gone  by 
in  England  when  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  for  them;  and  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  in  giving  his  adherence  to  the  National  Education 
scheme,  has  ssinctioned  the  principle  of  which  this  so  much  longed- 
for  college  would  only  be  a'conse(iuence. 

The  medical  charities  and  hospitals  are  said  to  be  very  well 
arranged,  and  the  medical  men  of  far  more  than  ordinary  skilL 
Other  public  institutions  arc  no  less  excellent.  I  was  taken  over 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  everything  waa  conducted  with  admir- 
able comfort,  cleanliness,  and  kindness ;  and  as  for  the  county  gaol, 
it  is  so  nciit,  spacious,  and  comfortable,  that  we  can  only  pray  to 
see  every  cottager  in  the  country  as  cleanly,  well  lodged,  and  well 
fed  as  the  convicts  are.  They  get  a  {)ound  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  milk  twice  a  day  :  there  must  be  millions  of  people  in  this 
wretched  country,  to  whom  such  food  would  be  a  luxury  that  their 
utmost  labours  can  never  by  possibility  procure  for  them ;  and  in 
going  over  this  admirable  institution,  where  everybody  is  cleanly, 
healthy,  and  well  clad,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  rags  and  filth 
of  the  horrid  starvation  market  before  mentioned ;  so  that  the 
prison  seemed  almost  a  sort  of  premium  for  vice.  But  the  people 
like  their  freedom,  such  as  it  is,  and  prefer  to  starve  and  be  ragged 
as  they  list.  They  will  not  go  to  the  poor-houses,  except  at  the 
greatest  extremity,  and  leave  them  on  the  slightest  chance  of 
existence  elsewhere. 

Walking  away  from  this  palace  of  a  prison,  you  pass  amidst 
all  sorts  of  delightful  venlure,  cheerful  gardens,  and  broad  green 
luscious  pastures,  down  to  the  beautiful  River  Lee.  On  one  side, 
the  river  shines  away  towanls  the  city  with  its  towers  and  purple 
steejJes ;  on  the  other  it  is  broken  by  little  waterfalls  and  bound 
in  by  blue  hills,  an  old  castle  towering  in  the  distance,  and  innumer- 
able parks  and  villas  lying  along  the  pleasant  wooiled  banks.  How 
beautiful  the  scene  is,  how  rich  and  how  happy !  Yonder,  in  the 
old  Manly ke  Avenue,  you  hear  the  voices  of  a  score  of  children, 
and  along  the  bright  green  meiulows,  where  the  cows  are  feeding, 
the  gentle  shadows  of  the  clouds  go  playing  over  the  grass.  Who 
can  look  at  such  a  charming  scene  but  with  a  thankful  swelling 
heart] 

In  the  midst  of  your  pleasure,  three  beggars  have  hobbled  up, 
and  are  howling  supplications  to  the  Lord.  One  is  old  and  blind, 
and  so  diseased  and  hideous,  that  straightway  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  sight  round  about  vanishes  from  you — that  livid  ghastly  face 
interposing  between  you  and  it.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland ;  the  traveller  is  haunted  by  the  face  of  the 
popular  starvation.  It  is  not  the  exception,  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  people.  In  this  fairest  and  richest  of  countries,  men  are  suffer- 
ing and  starving  by  millions.     There  are  thousands  of  them  at  this 
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minute  8tretche<l  in  the  sunshine  at  their  cabin  doors  with  no  work, 
scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong  countrymen  are 
lying  in  bed  ^^  for  the  hunger  " — because  a  man  lying  on  his  back 
does  not  need  so  much  food  as  a  person  afoot.  Many  of  them  have 
torn  up  the  unripe  potatoes  from  their  little  gardens,  to  exist  now, 
and  must  look  to  winter,  when  they  shall  have  to  suffer  starvation 
and  cold  too.  The  epicurean,  and  traveller  for  pleasure,  had  better 
travel  anywhere  than  here  :  where  there  are  miseries  that  one  does 
not  dare  to  think  of;  where  one  is  always  feeling  how  helpless  pity 
is,  and  how  hopeless  relief^  and  is  perpetually  made  ashamed  of 
being  happy. 

I  have  just  been  strolling  up  a  pretty  little  height  called 
Grattan's  Hill,  that  overlooks  the  town  and  the  rivw,  and  where 
the  artist  that  comes  Cork- wards  may  find  many  subjects  for  his 
pencil.  There  is  a  kind  of  pleasure-ground  at  the  top  of  this 
eminence — a  broad  walk  that  draggles  up  to  a  ruined  wall,  with 
a  ruined  niche  in  it,  and  a  battered  stone  bench.  On  the  side  that 
shelves  down  to  the  water  are  some  beeches,  and  opposite  them  a 
row  of  houses  from  which  you  see  one  of  the  prettiest  prospects 
I)068ible — the  shining  river  with  the  craft  along  the  quays,  and  the 
busy  city  in  the  distance,  the  active  little  stejimers  puffing  away 
towards  Cove,  the  farther  bank  crowned  with  rich  woods,  and 
pleasimt-looking  country-houses  :  jMjrhaps  they  are  tumbling,  rickety, 
and  niinous,  as  those  houses  close  by  us,  but  you  can't  see  the  ruin 
from  here. 

What  a  strange  air  of  forlorn  gaiety  there  is  about  the  place ! — 
the  sky  itself  seems  as  if  it  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry, 
so  full  is  it  of  clouds  and  sunshine.  Little  fat,  ragged,  smiling 
children  are  clambering  about  the  rocks,  and  sitting  on  mossy  door- 
steps, tending  other  children  yet  smaller,  fatter,  and  more  dirty. 
"Stop  till  I  get  you  a  posy"  (pronounced /^a?«'afM*r«ffc),  cries  one 
urchin  to  another.  "  Tell  me  who  is  it  ye  love,  Jooly  ? "  exclaims 
another,  cuddling  a  red-faced  infant  with  a  very  dirty  nose.  More 
of  the  same  race  are  perched  about  the  summer-house,  and  two 
wenches  with  large  purple  feet  are  flapping  some  carpets  in  the  air. 
It  is  a  wonder  the  carpets  will  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  at  all, 
and  do  not  l)e  off  at  once  to  mingle  with  the  elements :  I  never 
saw  things  that  hung  to  life  by  such  a  frail  thread. 

This  dismal  pleasant  place  is  a  suburb  of  the  second  city  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  about  the  town.  What 
a  prim,  bustling,  active,  green-rail inge<l,  tea-gardened,  gravel- walked 
place  would  it  have  been  in  the  five-hundredth  town  in  England ! — 
but  you  see  the  people  can  be  quite  as  happy  in  the  rags  and  with- 
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out  the  paint,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  more  heartiness  and  affection 
from  these  children  than  from  their  fat  little  brethren  across  the 
Channel. 

If  a  man  wanted  to  study  ruins,  here  is  a  house  close  at  hand, 
not  forty  years  old  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  completely  gone  to  wreck 
ajB  Netley  Alibey.  It  is  quite  curious  to  study  that  house ;  and  a 
pretty  ruinous  fabric  of  imi)rovidence,  extravagance,  happiness,  and 
disaster  may  the  imagination  build  out  of  it !  In  the  first  place, 
tlie  owners  did  not  wait  to  finish  it  before  they  went  to  inhabit  it ! 
Tliis  is  written  in  just  such  another  plact :  a  handsome  <lrawing- 
room  with  a  good  carpet,  a  lofty  marble  mantelpiece,  and  no  paper 
to  the  walls.  The  door  is  prettily  jiainted  white  and  blue,  and 
tliough  not  six  weeks  old,*  a  great  piece  of  the  woodwork  is  off 
already  (Peggy  uses  it  to  prevent  the  door  from  banging  to) ;  and 
there  are  some  fine  chinks  in  every  one  of  the  panels,  by  which  my 
neighbour  may  see  all  my  doings. 

A  couple  of  score  of  years,  and  this  house  will  be  just  like 
yonder  place  on  Grattan*s  Hill. 

Like  a  young  pro<ligal,  the  house  begins  to  use  its  constitution 
too  early ;  and  when  it  should  yet  (in  the  shape  of  carpenters  and 
painters)  have  all  its  masters  and  guardians  to  watch  and  educate 
it,  my  house  on  Grattan's  Hill  must  be  a  man  at  once,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  strong  health  !  I  would  lay  a  guinea  they  were 
making  punch  in  that  house  before  they  could  keep  the  rain  out  of 
it !  that  they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before  the  floors  were  firm 
or  the  wainscots  painted,  and  a  fine  tester-bed  in  the  best  room, 
where  my  lady  might  c^tch  cold  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  yawning 
chimneys,  creaking  window -sashes,  and  smoking  plaster. 

Now  look  at  the  door  of  the  coach-house,  with  its  first  coat  of 
paint  seen  yet,  and  a  variety  of  patches  to  keep  the  feeble  barrier 
together.  The  loft  was  arched  once,  but  a  great  comer  has  tumbled 
off  at  one  end,  leaving  a  gash  that  unites  the  windows  with  the 
coach-house  door.  Several  of  the  arch-stones  are  removed,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  about  as  rambling  and  disorderly  as — as  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  book,  say.  Very  tall  tufts  of  mouldy  moss  are  on  the 
drawing-room  windows,  with  long  white  heads  of  grass.  As  I  am 
sketching  this — honk  ! — a  great  lean  sow  comes  trampling  through 
the  slush  within  the  courtyard,  breaks  down  the  flimsy  apparatus  of 
rattling  boards  and  stones  which  had  passed  for  the  gate,  and  walks 
with  her  seven  squeaking  little  ones  to  disport  on  the  grass  on 
the  hill. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  tenement  mentioned  just  now,  with  its 
pictures,  and  pulleyless  windows  and  lockless  doors,  was  tenanted 
by  a  friend  who  lodged  there  with  a  sick  wife  and  a  couple  of  little 
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children ;  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  in  arras.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  lodger — who  is  an  Englishman — but  the  kind  landlady  and  her 
family  who  may  well  be  des(Tll)e<l  here — for  their  like  are  hardly  to 
be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Mrs.  Fagan  is  a  young 
widow  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  that  portrait  over  the  grand 
mantelpiece  is  the  picture  of  her  husband  that  is  gone,  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  well  to  do  at  one  time  as  a  merchant.  But  the 
widow  (she  is  as  pretty,  as  hulylike,  as  kind,  and  as  neat  as  ever 
widow  could  be)  has  little  left  to  live  upon  but  the  rent  of  her 
lodgings  and  her  furniture ;  of  which  we  have  seen  the  best  in  the 
drawing-room. 

She  has  three  fine  children  of  her  own :  there  is  Minny,  and 
Katey,  and  Patsey,  and  they  occupy  indifferently  the  dining-room 
on  the  ground-floor  or  the  kitchen  opposite ;  where  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  smoke  sits  an  old  nurse,  by  a  copper  of  potatoes  w^hich  is 
always  bubbling  and  full.  Patsey  swallows  quantities  of  them, 
that's  clear :  his  cheeks  are  as  red  and  shining  as  apples,  and  when 
he  roars,  you  are  sure  that  his  lungs  are  in  the  finest  condition. 
Next  door  to  the  kitchen  is  the  pantry,  a^d  there  is  a  bucketful  of 
the  before-mentioned  fruit,  and  a  grand  service  of  china  for  dinner 
and  dessert.  The  kind  young  widow  shows  them  with  no  little  priile, 
and  says  with  reason  that  there  are  few  lodging-houses  in  Cork  that 
can  match  such  china  as  that.  They  are  relics  of  the  happy  old 
times  when  Fagan  kept  his  gig  and  hoi-se,  doubtless,  and  had  his 
friends  to  dine — the  happy  prosjKirous  days  which  she  has  exchanged 
for  poverty  and  the  sad  black  gown. 

Patsey,  Minny,  and  Katey  have  made  friends  with  the  little 
English  people  upstairs  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
has  as  fine  a  Munster  brogue  as  ever  trolled  over  the  lips  of  any  bom 
Corkagian.  The  old  nurse  ciirries  out  the  whole  imited  pajiy  to 
walk,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  baby,  that  jumps  about  in 
the  arms  of  a  countrywoman  of  her  own.  That  is,  unless  one  of  the 
four  Miss  Fagans  takes  her ;  for  four  of  them  there  are,  four  other 
Miss  Fagans,  from  eighteen  downwards  to  fourteen : — handsome, 
fresh,  lively,  dancing,  bouncing  girls.  You  may  always  see  two  or 
three  of  them  smiling  at  the  iwirlour-window,  and  they  laugh  and 
turn  away  their  heads  when  any  young  fellow  looks  at  and  admires 
them. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  young  widow  of  five-and-twenty 
can't  be  the  mother  of  four  young  ladies  of  eighteen  downwards ;  and, 
if  anybody  wants  to  know  how  they  come  to  be  living  with  the  poor 
widow  their  cousin,  the  answer  is,  they  are  on  a  visit.  Peggy  the 
maid  says  their  papa  is  a  gentleman  of  property,  and  can  "spend 
his  eight  hundred  a  year." 
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Why  don't  they  remain  with  the  old  gentleman  then,  instead  of 
quartering  on  the  poor  young  widow,  who  haa  her  own  little  mouths 
to  feed?  The  reason  is,  the  old  gentleman  has  gone  and  married 
his  cook ;  and  the  daughters  have  quitted  him  in  a  body,  refusing 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  person  who  ought  by  rights  to  be  in 
the  kitchen.  The  whole  family  (the  Fagans  are  of  good  family) 
take  the  quarrel  up,  and  here  are  the  young  people  under  shelter 
of  the  widow. 

Foiu"  merrier  tenderer-hearted  girls  are  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Ireland ;  and  the  only  subject  of  contention  amongst  them  is,  which 
shall  have  the  English  baby :  they  are  nursing  it,  and  singing  to  it, 
and  dandling  it  by  turns  all  day  long.  When  they  are  not  singing 
to  the  baby,  they  are  singing  to  an  old  piano :  such  an  old  wiry, 
jingling,  wheezy  piano  !  It  has  plenty  of  work,  playing  jigs  and 
song  accompaniments  between  meals,  and  acting  as  a  sideboard  at 
dinner.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  at  rest  at  night  either ;  but  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  is  turned  into  a  four-post  bed.  And  for 
the  following  reason  : — 

Every  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  you  se^  a  tall  old  gentleman 
walking  leisurely  to  the  house.  He  is  dressed  in  a  long  great-coat 
with  huge  pockets,  and  in  the  huge  pockets  are  sure  to  be  some  big 
apples  for  all  the  children — the  English  child  amongst  the  rest,  and 
she  generally  has  the  biggest  one.  At  seven  o'clock,  you  are  sure  to 
hear  a  deep  voice  shouting  "  Paggy  ! "  in  an  awful  tone — it  is  the 
old  gentleman  calling  for  his  "  materials  "  ;  which  Peggy  brings  with- 
out any  farther  ado ;  and  a  glass  of  punch  is  made,  no  doubt,  for 
everybody.  Then  the  party  separates :  the  children  and  the  old 
nurse  have  long  since  tramped  upstairs ;  Peggy  has  the  kitchen  for 
her  sleeping-apartment,  and  the  four  young  la<lies  make  it  out  some- 
how in  the  back  drawing-room.  As  for  the  old  gentleman,  he  reposes 
in  the  jMirlour ;  and  it  must  be  somewhere  about  the  piano,  for  there 
is  no  furniture  in  the  room  except  that,  a  table,  a  few  old  chairs,  a 
workbox,  and  a  couple  of  albums. 

The  English  girl's  father  met  her  in  the  street  one  day,  talking 
confidentially  with  a  tall  old  gentleman  in  a  great-coat.  "Who's 
your  friend?"  says  the  Englishman  afterwards  to  the  little  girl. 
"  Don't  you  know  him,  papa  ? "  said  the  child  in  the  purest  brogue. 
"  Don't  you  know  him  ? — That's  Uncle  James  ! "  And  so  it 
was :  in  this  kind,  poor,  generous,  barebacked  house,  the  English 
child  found  a  set  of  new  relations :  little  rosy  brothers  and  sisters 
to  play  with,  kind  women  to  take  the  place  of  the  almost  dying 
mother,  a  good  old  Uncle  James  to  bring  her  home  apples  and  care 
for  her — one  and  all  ready  to  share  their  little  pittance  with  her, 
and  to  give  her  a  place  in  their  simple  friendly  hearts.      God 
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Aimij^y  Uew  tiie  widow  and  ber  mite,  md  all  t^  kind 
under  ber  roof! 

How  uiucL  Boodnem  and  seneroratT — ^iiivw  miKh  ininU,  £iir 
IcpeUug^  -xtt^y.  tia}i}»iu«iib — ^msT  dw«Il  amuncRt  thf  jHtor  wiKon  wv 
have  Uies  juiit  looking  at !  Hcn^  xiumk  God.  ii>  an  infitmioe  of  Tide 
ba]»py  and  cLeerful  }Kn:«rtT  :  and  it  if  ^ood  xo  loc«k.  wiien  me  caoi. 
aet  tiie  Leart  tbat  beato  under  ibe  tbreadban'  coal,  as  weS  ai-  tk; 
tattered  old  jKanueut  itselE  W^  jiieuae  Hiareu.  aome  of  tfanae 
|i6opkr  wbom  w«  baT«f  been  lookinr  az  are  a»  cood,  and  not  nnicii 
iettt  bap}^ :  but  tbou«^  tber  anf  aorastumed  tci  tbdr  want,  the 
alzaujeer  does  not  reoundle  bimaeU*  to  h  qmc^^ihr :  and  I  bcpe  no 
ImL  reader  will  be  offended  at  hit  fspeuldiir  of  tfaiF  pcfroij, 
wjHh  aoQTD  or  iD-l(E«iIiiii&  bat  witb  beartr  eriLpatLy  and  eood-vHL 


One  word  more  resarding  tiie  Widow  Fasaa^e  hoaae.  WbcA 
Fej^jry  IjToujdit  to  ooal^  for  tbe  dniwiixg-r<^»rim  fire,  she  earned  thcsni 
— m  wbat  do  rou  tluiLk !  ^  In  a  oual-Bcattle,  to  be  sore,^  aaja  tbe 
Enjl^b  reader,  dr/wa  on  tou  ac  f^mrp  as  a  needle. 

No,  Y<M  derer  Eiijgfiwhman,  it  waoi't  a  oaal-acutdeL 

^Well^  then,  it  was  in  a  fire-sbofel,'"  aajs  that  bri^itest  cf 
wite,  gtMMunj^  ad^Min. 

No,  It  wasitl  a  fire-fihovel,  yon  beaTco-bom  genins ;  and  joii 
mi^^t  i^ueiw  from  this  until  Mrs.  Snooks  caUed  yon  np  to  ooflee. 
Mod  you  would  never  find  out.  It  was  in  something  which  I  hare 
aJrea^iy  dtm:nbed  tn  Mrs.  Pagan's  pantry. 

**  Oh,  I  luive  you  now :  it  was  the  bucket  where  the  potatoes 
were  ;  the  thlatteroly  wetch  ! "  says  Snooks. 

Wrong  a^^ain !      Pegg}'  brought   up   the  coals  —  in  a  china 

PLATK  ! 

HnfXiks  turns  quite  white  with  surprise,  and  almost  chokes  him- 
aelf  with  his  jjort  "  Well,"  sajs  he,  " of  all  the  trum  countwith 
tfiat  I  ever  wea/i  of^  hang  me  if  Ireland  ithn't  the  tmmmetht. 
Coaltli  in  a  plate !  Mawyann,  do  you  hear  that!  In  Ireland  they 
alway  th  thend  up  their  coalth  in  a  phite ! " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FROM  CORK  TO  BANTRY;   WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  CITY   OF  SKIBBEREEN 

THAT  light  four-inside,  four-horse  coach,  the  "Skibbereen 
Perseverance,"  brought  me  fifty-two  miles  to-day,  for  the 
sum  of  tliree-and-sixpence,  through  a  country  whicli  is,  as 
usual,  somewhat  difficult  to  describe.  We  issued  out  of  Cork  by 
the  western  road,  in  wliich,  as  the  Guide-book  says,  there  is  some- 
thing very  imi)08ing.  "  The  magnificence  of  the  county  court-house, 
the  extent,  solidity,  and  (characteristic  sternness  of  the  county  gaol," 
were  visible  to  us  for  a  few  minutes ;  when,  turning  away  southward 
from  the  iileasant  Imnks  of  the  stream,  the  road  took  us  towards 
Bandon,  through  a  country  that  is  bare  and  ragged-looking,  but  yet 
green  and  j)retty ;  and  it  always  seems  to  me,  like  the  people,  to 
look  cheerful  in  8pit«  of  its  wretchedness,  or,  more  correctly,  to  look 
tearful  and  cheerful  at  the  same  time. 

The  axuth,  like  almost  every  other  public  vehicle  I  have  seen  in 
Ireland,  w:i8  full  to  the  brim  and  over  it.  What  can  send  these 
restless  jKH)j)le  travelling  and  hurrying  about  from  place  to  place  as 
they  do  ]  I  have  heard  one  or  two  gentlemen  hint  that  they  had 
*'  business  "  at  this  place  or  that ;  and  found  afterwards  that  one 
was  going  a  couj)le  of  score  of  miles  to  look  at  a  mare,  another  to 
examine  a  setter-dog,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  make  it  my  business  to 
ask  on  what  errand  the  gentlemen  on  the  coach  were  bound ;  though 
two  of  them,  seeing  an  Englishman,  very  good-naturedly  began 
chalking  out  a  route  for  him  to  take,  and  showing  a  sort  of  interest 
in  his  affairs,  which  is  not  with  us  generally  exhibited.  The  coach, 
too,  seemed  to  have  the  elastic  hospitality  of  some  Irish  houses ;  it 
accommodated  an  almost  impossible  number.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  the  little  guard  sat  on  the  roof  among  the  carpet- 
bags, holding  in  one  hand  a  huge  tambour-frame,  in  the  other  a 
bandbox  marked  "Fog<airty,  Hatter."  (What  is  there  more  ridi- 
culous in  the  name  of  Foggarty  than  in  that  of  Smith  ?  and  yet, 
hail  Smith  l»een  the  name,  I  never  should  have  laughed  at  or 
remarked  it.)  Presently  by  his  side  clambered  a  green-coated 
policeman  with  his  carbine,  and  we  had  a  talk  about  the  vitriol- 

ToL  IX 
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throwers  &t  Cork,  and  the  ecntence  just  passed  upon  them.  The 
popubuc  has  dcciiledly  taken  part  with  tlie  vitriol-throwers  :  parties 
of  dragoouB  were  uhligcd  to  surround  the  avenues  of  the  court ;  and 
the  judge  who  scntenred  them  waa  abiiseil  as  he  entered  his  carriage^ 
and  called  an  old  viJliiin,  ami  many  other  opprobrious  namea. 

This  case  the  reader  very  likely  rcmeraberB.  A  eaw-mill  was 
established  at  Cork,  by  which  some  four  hundred  sawyers  were 
tlirown  out  of  employ.  In  onler  to  deter  the  proprietors  of  this 
aiid  all  other  mills  from  using  such  instruments  further,  the  Bawye)S 
determined  to  execute  a  terrible  vengeance,  and  cast  lots  among 
themselves  which  of  their  body  eho;ild  fling  vitriol  into  the  &ces 
of  the  mill-owners.  Tlie  men  who  were  chosen  by  the  lot  were 
to  execute  this  horrible  office  on  pain  of  death,  and  did  so, — fright- 
fully burning  and  blinding  one  of  the  gentlemen  owning  tlie  tnilL 
Great  rewards  were  offere<l  for  tlie  apprehension  of  the  criminals, 
and  at  lost  one  of  their  own  boily  ciime  forward  as  an  approver,  and 
the  four  principal  actors  in  tliis  dreadftti  outrage  were  sentenced  to 
be  transported  for  life.  Crowds  of  the  ragged  admirers  of  these 
men  were  standing  round  "  the  luagnificent  county  court-house  "  as 
we  passed  the  building.  Ours  is  a  stntnge  life  indeed.  What  a 
history  of  poverty  and  barbarity,  and  crime,  aud  even  kindness,  was 
that  by  which  we  passed  before  tlie  magnificent  county  court-house, 
ftt  eight  niiles  an  hour !  What  a  cliapter  might  a  philosopher  write 
on  them!  Look  yonder  at  those  two  hundred  ragged  fetlow-snbjecta 
of  yours  :  they  ore  kind,  good,  pious,  brutal,  starving.  If  the  priest 
tells  tliern,  there  is  scarce  any  ijcn.incc  tlicy  will  not  perform  ;  there 
IB  scarcely  any  pitch  of  misery  which  they  have  not  been  known  to 
endure,  nor  any  degree  of  generosity  of  which  they  are  not  capable : 
but  if  a  man  conies  among  these  people,  and  can  aiftiid  to  take 
land  over  tlieir  heads,  or  if  he  invents  a  machine  which  can  work 
more  cconomienlly  than  their  tnboiu',  they  will  shi)ot  the  man  down 
without  mercy,  murder  liiiu,  or  put  him  to  horribte  tortures,  and 
glory  almost  in  what  they  do.  There  staud  the  men ;  they  are 
only  sejHirateil  from  us  by  a  few  paces :  tliey  are  as  fond  of  their 
mothers  an<l  children  as  we  are;  their  gratitude  for  small  kind- 
nesses shown  to  them  is  extraonlinary ;  they  are  Christians  as  we 
are ;  but  interfere  with  their  interests,  and  they  will  murder  you 
witliout  pity. 

It  is  not  revenge  so  nucli  which  these  poor  fellows  take,  as  a 
brutal  justice  of  tlicir  own.  Now,  will  it  seem  a  paradox  to  say, 
in  regard  to  tiiem  and  tlieir  munteroiis  system,  that  the  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  latter  is  to  kili  fkt-m  no  mure  ?  Let  the  priest  be 
able  to  go  aiuuugst  them  aud  say,  Tlie  law  holds  a  man's  life  so 
sacred  that  it  nil!  on  no  account  take  it  away.     No  man,  nor  bodj 
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ci  men,  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  human  life :  not  the  Commons 
of  England  any  more  than  the  Commons  of  Tipperary.  This  may 
cost  two  or  three  lives,  probably,  until  such  time  as  the  system  may 
come  to  be  known  and  understood :  but  which  will  be  the  greatest 
economy  of  blood  in  the  end  ? 

By  this  time  the  vitriol-men  were  long  passed  away,  and  we 
began  next  to  talk  about  the  Cork  and  London  steamboats ;  which 
are  made  to  pay,  on  account  of  the  number  of  paupers  whom  the 
boats  bring  over  from  London  at  the  charge  of  thjit  city.  The 
passengers  foimd  here,  as  in  everything  else  almost  which  I  have 
seen  as  yet,  another  instance  of  the  injury  which  England  inflicts  on 
theuL  "  As  long  as  these  men  are  strong  and  can  work,"  says  one, 
''  you  keep  them ;  when  they  are  in  bad  health,  you  fling  them 
upon  us."  Nor  could  I  convince  him  that  the  agricidtural  gentle- 
men were  perfectly  free  to  stay  at  home  if  they  liked  :  that  we  did 
for  them  what  was  done  for  English  paupers — sent  them,  namely, 
as  &r  as  possible  on  the  way  to  their  parishes ;  nay,  that  some  of 
them  (as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes)  actually  saved  a  bit  of 
money  during  the  harvest,  and  took  this  cheap  way  of  conveying  it 
and  themselves  to  their  homes  again.  But  nothing  would  convince 
the  gentleman  that  there  was  not  some  wicked  scheming  on  the 
part  of  the  English  in  the  business ;  and,  indeed,  I  find  upon  almost 
every  other  subject  a  peevish  and  puerile  suspiciousness  which  is 
worthy  of  France  itself. 

By  this  time  we  came  to  a  pretty  viUage  called  Innishannon, 
upon  the  noble  banks  of  the  Bandon  river ;  leading  for  three  miles 
by  a  great  number  of  pleasant  gentlemen's  seats  to  Bandon  town. 
A  good  number  of  large  mills  were  on  the  banks  of  the  stream ; 
and  the  chief  part  of  them,  as  in  Carlow,  useless.  One  mill  we  saw 
was  too  small  for  the  owner's  great  speculations ;  and  so  he  built 
another  and  larger  one :  the  big  mill  cost  him  XI 0,000,  for  which 
his  brothers  went  security ;  and,  a  lawsuit  being  given  against  the 
mill-owner,  the  two  mills  stopped,  the  two  brothers  went  off",  and 
yon  fine  old  house,  in  the  style  of  Anne,  with  terraces  and  tall 
chimneys — one  of  the  oldest  country-houses  I  have  seen  in  Ireland 
— is  now  inhabited  by  the  natural  son  of  the  mill-owner,  who  has 
more  such  interesting  progeny.  Then  we  came  to  a  tall  comfortable 
house,  in  a  plantation ;  opposite  to  which  was  a  stone  castle,  in  its 
shrubberies  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  tall  house  in  the 
plantation  shot  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  in  a  duel,  and  nearly 
killed  him  ;  on  which  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  built  this  castle, 
in  order  to  plague  the  tall  house.  They  are  good  friends  now ; 
but  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ruined  himsdf  in  building  his 
house.     lasked,  ''Is  the  house  finished?" — "il  good  deal  qfU  U^ 
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■waa  the  answer. — And  then  we  came  to  a  brewery,  about  which 
was  a  Himilar  story  of  extravagance  and  niia ;  but,  whether  before 
or  after  entering  Banilon,  does  not  matter. 

We  did  not,  it  ap|>e)in,  pass  through  tlic  beet  part  of  Bandon  : 
I  lookcil  ah>ng  one  side  of  the  hotiRea  in  the  long  street  through 
which  we  went,  t^  see  if  there  was  a  window  without  a  broken  pane 
of  Khtss,  and  can  declare  on  iny  conscience  that  every  single  window 
hail  tliree  broken  panes.  Tlierc  we  changed  horses,  in  a  market- 
place, RiuTouiule<),  iM  iiHiinl,  by  liej^'ars ;  then  we  poMed  through  a 
suburb  still  more  wrefchcj  anil  ruinoua  than  the  first  street,  and 
whicli,  in  very  large  letters,  in  culled  Doyle  Stkeet  :  and  the  next 
stage  was  at  a  place  catleil  Dunnianway. 

Here  it  was  niarkctilay,  too,  an^,  pa  usual,  no  lack  of  attendants : 
swarma  of  peasants  in  tlieir  blue  cloaks,  squatting  by  their  stalls  here 
ami  there.  Thei-e  lb  a  little  miKeralile  ohl  market-house,  where  a 
few  women  weie  selling  buttermilk;  another,  bullocks'  hearts,  liver, 
and  such  liko  scraps  of  meat ;  another  had  dried  mackerel  ou  a 
boani ;  and  plenty  of  people  huckstering,  of  coutsc.  Round  the 
coach  came  erowils  of  raggery,  and  blackguards  fawning  for  money. 
I  wonder  who  gives  them  any  !  I  have  never  seen  any  one  give  yet ; 
and  were  they  not  even  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impoBSible  to 
gratify  them  all,  there  is  something  in  their  cant  and  supplications 
to  the  Lonl  so  <li»gusting  to  nie,  that  I  could  not  give  a  halfjwnny. 

In  reganl  of  pretty  faces,  male  or  female,  this  road  is  very 
nnflivonrable.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  tiSty  miles ;  though,  as  it 
was  market-^hiy  all  along  the  roail,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  vast  numltcnt  of  countenances.  The  women  are,  for  the 
most  part,  stunted,  short,  with  flat  Tartar  faces :  and  the  men  no 
handsomer.  Every  woman  has  hare  li-^-s,  of  cnutae;  and  as  the 
weather  is  fine,  they  are  sitting  outside  their  cabins,  with  the  pig, 
and  the  geese,  and  the  childn'u  s{>orting  around. 

Before  many  diwri  we  wiw  a  little  flock  of  these  useful  animala, 
and  the  family  pig  ahmist  everywhere :  yoii  might  see  him  browsing 
and  poking  along  the  hclgcs,  his  fore  and  hind  leg  attached  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  to  check  his  prot>eusity  to  roaming.  Here  and  there 
were  a  small  brood  of  turkeys  ;  now  and  then  a  couple  of  sheep  or  a 
single  one  grazing  upon  a  scanty  fiehl,  of  which  the  chief  crop  seemed 
to  be  thistles  and  stones;  aiul,  by  the  side  of  the  cottage,  the 
potato-field  always. 

The  character  of  the  lanilscape  for  the  most  part  is  bare  and 
sad  :  except  here  and  there  in  the  neigh iKiurhood  of  the  town^ 
where  people  have  taken  a  fancy  to  plant,  and  where  nature  has 
helped  them,  as  it  almost  always  will  in  this  country.  If  we  saw 
a  field  with  a  good  hedge  to  it,  wc  were  sure  to  see  a  good  crop 
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its  walls.  Next  we  come  to  the  chapel,  a  very  kr^ge  re8i)ectablc- 
looking  building  of  dark-grey  stone ;  and  presently,  behold,  by  the 
crowd  of  blackguanls  in  waiting,  "  The  Skibbereen  Perseverance ' 
has  found  its  goal,  and  you  are  inducted  to  the  "  hotel "  opposite. 

Some  gentlemen  were  at  the  coach,  besides  those  of  lower 
degree.  Here  was  a  fat  fellow  with  large  whiskers,  a  genmium, 
HU.l  a  cigar ;  yonder  a  tall  handsome  old  man  that  I  would  swear 
was  a  dragoon  on  half-pay.  He  had  a  little  cap,  a  Taglioui  coat, 
a  pair  of  beautiful  spaniels,  and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches  which 
sh  jwed  a  very  handsome  old  leg ;  and  his  object  seemed  to  be  to 
invite  everylxxly  to  dinner  as  they  got  off  the  coach.  No  doubt  ho 
has  seen  the  "  Skibbereen  Perseverance  "  come  in  ever  since  it  was 
a  "  Perseverance."  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  will  interest  meu 
in  prisons  or  country  towns  ! 

There  is  a  dirty  cotfee-room,  with  a  strong  smell  of  whisky; 
indeeil  three  young  '^  materialists "  are  employed  at  the  moment : 
and  I  hereby  beg  to  offer  an  apology  to  three  other  gentlemen — 
the  captain,  another,  and  the  gentleman  of  the  geranium,  who  had 
caught  hold  of  a  sketching-stool  which  is  my  property,  and  were 
stretching  it,  and  sitting  upon  it,  and  wondering,  and  talking  of 
it,  when  the  owner  came  in,  and  they  bounced  off  to  their  seats 
like  so  many  schoolboys.  Dirty  as  the  place  was,  this  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  produce  an  exuberant  dinner  of  trout  and 
Kerry  mutton  ;  after  which  Dan  the  waiter,  holding  up  a  dingy 
decanter,  asks  how  much  whisky  I'd  have. 

Tliat  calculation  nt'^d  not  be  made  here ;  and  if  a  man  sleeps 
well,  has  he  any  need  to  quarrel  with  the  appointments  of  his 
bedroom,  and  spy  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  land?  As  it  was 
Sunday,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  sort  of  shops  "  the 
active  and  flourishing  town  "  of  Skibbereen  contains.  There  were 
some  of  the  architectural  sort,  viz.  with  gilt  letters  and  cracked 
mouldings,  and  others  into  which  I  thought  I  saw  the  cows  walk- 
ing; but  it  was  only  into  their  little  cribs  and  paddocks  at  the 
back  of  the  shops.  There  is  a  trim  Weslej'an  chapel,  without  any 
broken  windows ;  a  neat  church  standing  modestly  on  one  side.  The 
Lower  Street  crawls  along  the  river  to  a  considerable  extent,  having 
by-streets  and  boulevards  of  cabins  here  and  there. 

The  people  came  flocking  into  the  place  by  hundreds,  and  you 
saw  their  blue  cloaks  dotting  the  road  and  the  bare  open  plains 
beyond.  The  men  came  with  shoes  and  stockings  to-day,  the 
women  all  bare-legged,  and  many  of  them  might  be  seen  washing 
their  feet  in  the  stream  before  they  went  up  to  the  cliapeL  Tl»o 
street  seemeil  to  be  lined  on  either  side  with  blue  cloaks,  squatting 
along  the  doorways  as  is  their  wont     Among  these,  numberless 
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oowB  were  walking  to  and  fro,  and  pails  of  milk  passing,  and  here 
and  there  a  hound  or  two  went  stalking  about.  Dan  the  waiter 
says  they  are  hunted  by  the  handsome  old  captain  who  was  yester- 
day inviting  everybody  to  dinner. 

Anybody  at  eight  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  summer  may 
behold  the  above  scene  from  a  bridge  just  outside  the  town.  He 
may  add  to  it  the  river,  with  one  or  two  barges  lying  idle  upon  it ; 
a  flag  flying  at  what  looks  like  a  custom-house ;  bare  country  all 
around ;  and  the  chapel  before  him,  with  a  swarm  of  the  dark  figures 
round  about  it. 

I  went  into  it,  not  without  awe  (for,  as  I  confessed  before,  I 
always  feel  a  sort  of  tremor  on  going  into  a  Catholic  place  of 
worship:  the  candles,  and  altars,  and  mysteries,  the  priest  and  his 
robes,  and  nasal  chanting,  and  wonderful  genuflections,  will  frighten 
me  as  long  as  I  live).  The  cliapel-yard  was  filled  with  men  and 
women  :  a  couple  of  shabby  old  beadles  were  at  the  gate,  with  copper 
shovels  to  collect  money  5  and  inside  the  chajx^l  four  or  five  hundred 
people  were  on  their  knees,  and  scores  more  of  the  blue-mantles  came 
in,  dropping  their  curtseys  as  they  entereil,  and  then  talking  their 
places  on  the  flags. 

And  now  the  i)angs  of  hunger  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt, 
it  became  necessary  for  your  humble  8er>ant  (after  making  several 
useless  applications  to  a  bell,  which  properly  declined  to  work  on 
Sundays)  to  make  a  personal  descent  to  the  inn-kitchen,  where  was 
not  a  bad  study  for  a  painter.  It  was  a  huge  room,  with  a  peat  fire 
burning,  and  a  staircase  walking  up  one  side  of  it,  on  which  stair 
was  a  damsel  in  a  iwirtiql  though  by  no  means  picturesque  dishabille. 
The  cook  had  just  come  in  with  a  great  frothing  pail  of  milk,  and  sat 
with  her  arms  folde<l ;  the  ostler's  boy  sat  dangling  his  legs  from  the 
table ;  the  ostler  was  dandling  a  noble  little  lx)y  of  a  year  old,  at 
whom  Mrs.  Cook  likewise  grinned  delighted.  Here,  too,  sat  Mr.  Dan 
the  waiter ;  and  no  wonder  the  breakfast  was  delayed,  for  all  three 
of  these  worthy  domestics  Ecemed  delighted  with  the  infant. 

He  was  handed  over  to  the  gentleman's  arms  for  the  space  of 
thirty  seconds ;  the  gentleman  being  the  father  of  a  family,  and  of 
course  an  amateur. 

"  Say  Dan  for  the  gentleman,"  says  the  delighte<l  cook. 

"  Dada,"  says  the  baby  ;  at  which  the  assembly  grinned  with 
joy :  and  Dan  promised  I  should  have  my  breakfast  "  in  a  hurry." 

But  of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  Skibbereen,  Dan's 
pantry  is  the  most  wonderful :  every  article  within  is  a  makeshift) 
and  has  l)een  ingeniously  {perverted  from  its  original  destinatioa 
Here  lie  bread,  blacking,  firesh  butter,  tallow-candles,  dirty  knives — 
aQ  in  the  same  cigar-box  with  snuff,  milk,  cold  bacon,  brown  Bugaii 
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broken  teacups,  and  bits  of  soap.  No  pen  can  describe  tbat  estab- 
lishment as  no  English  imagination  could  have  conoeiTed  it.  Bat 
lo !  the  sky  has  cleared  after  a  furious  fiill  of  rain — in  compliaiioe 
with  Dan's  statement  to  that  effect,  "that  the  weather  would  be 
fine," — and  a  car  is  waitin;;^  to  carry  us  to  Loughine. 

Altliough  the  description  of  Loughine  can  make  but  a  poor 
figure  in  a  book,  the  ride  thither  is  well  worth  the  traTeller's  short 
labour.  You  pass  by  one  of  the  cabin-streets  out  of  the  town  into 
a  country  which  for  a  mile  in  rich  with  grain,  though  bare  of  trees : 
then  through  a  boggy  bleak  district,  from  which  you  enter  into  a 
sort  of  sea  of  rocks,  with  patches  of  herbage  here  and  there.  Before 
the  traveller,  almost  all  the  way,  is  a  huge  pile  of  purple  moimtain, 
on  which,  as  one  comes  nearer,  one  perceives  numberless  waves  and 
breaks,  as  you  see  small  waves  on  a  billow  in  the  sea ;  then  clamber- 
ing up  a  hill,  we  look  down  upon  a  bright  green  flat  of  land,  with 
the  lake  beyond  it,  girt  round  by  grey  melancholy  hills.  The  water 
may  be  a  mile  in  extent ;  a  cabin  tops  the  mountain  here  and  there ; 
gentlemen  have  erected  one  or  two  anchorite  pleasure-houses  on  the 
banks,  as,  cheerful  as  a  summer-house  would  be  on  Salisbiuy  Plain. 
I  felt  not  sorry  to  have  seen  this  lonely  lake,  and  still  happier  to 
leave  it  There  it  lies  with  crags  all  round  it,  in  the  midst  of 
desolate  plains ;  it  escapes  somewhere  to  the  sea ;  its  waters  are 
salt ;  half-a-<lozen  boats  lie  here  and  there  upon  its  banks,  and  we 
saw  a  small  crew  of  boys  plashing  about  and  swimming  in  it,  laughing 
and  yelling.     It  seemed  a  shame  to  disturb  the  silence  so. 

Tlie  crowd  of  swaggering  "gents"  (I  don't  know  the  correspond- 
ing y)hnise  in  the  Anglo-Irish  vocabulary  tojexpress  a  shabby  dandy) 
awaiting  the  Cork  mail,  which  kindly  goes  twenty  miles  out  of  its 
way  to  accommtxlate  the  town  of  Skibbereen,  was  quite  extraordinary. 
The  little  street  was  quite  blocked  up  with  shabby  gentlemen,  and 
shabliy  l)eggar8,  awaiting  this  daily  phenomenon.  The  man  who 
hid  driven  us  to  Loughine  did  not  fail  to  ask  for  his  fee  as  driver ; 
anrl  then,  having  received  it,  came  forward  in  his  capacity  of  boots 
and  rcccive4l  another  remuneration.  The  ride  is  desolate,  bare,  and 
yet  l>eautiful.  There  are  a  set  of  hills  that  keep  one  company  the 
wh<jle  way ;  they  were  partially  hidden  in  a  grey  sky,  which  flung 
a  general  hue  of  melancholy  too  over  the  green  country  through 
which  we  pas-sed.  There  was  only  one  wretched  tillage  along  the 
roiul,  but  no  lack  of  ]>opulation :  raggwl  people  who  issued  from 
their  cabins  as  the  coa<;h  passed,  or  were  sitting  by  the  wayside. 
Everybaly  seems  sitting  by  the  wayside  here :  one  never  sees  this 
general  repose  in  England — a  sort  of  ragged  lazy  contentment  All 
the  children  seem  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  coach ;  waited  very 
knowingly  and  carefully  their  opportunity,  and  then  hung  on  by 
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scores  behind.  What  a  pleasure  to  run  over  flinty  roads  with  bare 
feet,  to  be  whipped  off,  and  to  walk  back  to  the  cabin  again ! 
These  were  very  different  cottages  to  those  neat  ones  I  had  seen  in 
Eildare.  The  wretchedness  of  them  is  quite  painM  to  look  at; 
many  of  the  potato-gardens  were  half  dug  up,  and  it  is  only  the 
first  week  in  August,  near  three  months  before  the  potato  is  ripe 
and  at  full  growth  ;  and  the  winter  still  nix  months  away.  There 
were  chapels  occasionally,  and  smart  new-built  churches — one  of 
them  has  a  congregation  of  ten  souls,  the  coachman  told  me. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  clergyman  should  receive  them  in 
his  room,  and  that  the  church-building  money  should  be  bestowed 
otherwise  1 

At  length,  after  winding  up  all  sorts  of  dismal  hills  speckled 
with  wretched  hovels,  a  ruinous  mill  every  now  and  then,  black 
bog-landfi,  and  small  winding  streams,  breaking  here  and  there  into 
little  falls,  we  come  upon  some  ground  well  tilled  and  planted,  and 
descending  (at  no  small  risk  from  stumbling  horses)  a  bleak  long 
hill,  we  see  the  water  before  us,  and  tuniing  to  the  right  by  the 
handsome  little  park  of  Lord  Bearhaven,  enter  Ban  try.  The 
harbour  is  beautiful.  Small  mountains  in  green  undulations  rising 
Qn  the  opposite  side ;  great  grey  ones  farther  back ;  a  pretty  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  water,  which  is  wonderfully  liright  and  calm. 
A  handsome  yacht,  and  two  or  three  vessels  with  their  Sunday 
colours  out,  were  lying  in  the  bay.  It  looked  like  a  seaport  scene 
at  a  theatre,  gay,  cheerful,  neat,  and  jiicturesfiue.  At  a  little 
distance  the  town,  t(K),  is  very  pretty.  There  arc  some  smart 
houses  on  the  quays,  a  handsome  court-house  as  usual,  a  fine  large 
hotel,  and  plenty  of  people  flocking  roimd  the  wonderful  coach. 

The  town  is  most  pictures<iuely  situated,  climbing  up  a  wooded 
hill,  with  numbers  of  neat  cottages  here  and  there,  an  ugly  church 
with  an  air  of  pretension,  and  a  large  grave  Roman  Catholic  chaixjl 
the  highest  point  of  the  place.  The  Main  Street  was  as  usual 
thronged  with  the  s<iuatting  blue  cloaks,  carrying  on  their  eager 
trade  of  butter-n)ilk  and  green  apples,  and  such  cheap  wares.  With 
the  exception  of  this  street  and  the  quay,  with  their  whitewashed 
and  slated  houses,  it  Ls  a  towji  of  cabins.  The  wretchedness  of 
some  of  them  is  quite  curious :  I  tried  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  row 
which  lean  aijainst  an  old  wall,  and  are  built  upon  a  rock  that 
tuiubles  about  in  the  oddest  and  most  fantastic  shapes,  with  a 
brawling  waterfall  dashing  down  a  channel  in  the  midst.  These 
are,  it  ap|)earfi,  the  bei.^'ai's'  houses :  any  one  may  build  a  lodge 
against  tliat  wall,  rent-free ;  anil  such  places  were  nevcT  seen  !  As 
for  drawing  tlicni,  it  was  in  vain  to  try ;  one  might  as  well  make 
ft  sketch  of  a  bundle  of  rags.     An  ordinary  pig-sty  in  England  is 
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reall.T  more  Rumfurtable.  lllu«t  iif  tkem  were  wit  Biz  feet  long  or 
five  feet  high,  built  of  stoiiee  huddled  tufietber,  a  hok  bmiig  left  lor 
the  people  to  creep  io  at,  a  roiued  thiu^h  to  keep  out  some  little 
purtiuc  of  the  nio.  The  occupien  of  Uiene  places  nt  at  tlirar 
duora  in  tolerable  coDtentmeDt,  or  the  children  came  down  and 
wtiMbed  their  feet  in  the  vater.  I  declare  I  beliere  a  HottoittK 
krad  Lae  more  comforts  in  it ;  ercD  to  vrite  of  the  place  makea  nne 
uuhappT,  aud  the  words  more  slow.  But  in  the  midirt  of  bS  this 
luiwrv  there  is  an  air  of  actual  cheerfulnen  :  and  go  but  a  few  score 
vards  oB,  and  tbexe  wretched  hovels  Ij^iug  togetber  look  leallj 
picturesque  and  jileaong. 


:> 


CHAPTER   IX 

RAINY  DAYS  AT  GLEKGARIFF 

A  SMART  two-horae  car  takes  the  traveller  thrice  a  week  from 
.  Bantry  to  Killaraey,  by  way  of  Glengariff  and  Kenmare. 
Unluckily,  the  rain  was  pouring  down  furiously  as  we 
passed  to  the  first-named  places,  and  we  had  only  opportunity  to 
see  a  part  of  the  astonishing  beauty  of  the  country.  What  sends 
picturesque  tourists  to  the  Rhine  and  Saxon  Switzerland?  within 
five  miles  round  the  pretty  inn  of  Glengariff  there  is  a  country  of 
the  magnificence  of  which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea.  I  would  like 
to  be  a  great  prince,  and  bring  a  train  of  pjiinters  over  to  make, 
if  they  could,  and  according  to  tlieir  several  capabilities,  a  set  of 
pictures  of  the  place.  Mr.  Crcswick  would  find  such  rivulets  and 
waterfalls,  surrounded  by  a  luxiuiance  of  foliage  and  venlure  that 
only  his  pencil  can  imitate.  As  for  Mr.  Cattermole,  a  red-shanked 
Irishman  should  carry  his  sketching-books  to  all  sorts  of  wild  noble 
heights,  and  vast  rocky  valleys,  wliere  he  might  please  himself  by 
piling  crag  upon  crag,  and  by  introducing,  if  he  had  a  mind,  some 
of  the  wild  figures  which  peopled  tliis  country  in  old  days.  There 
is  the  Eagles'  Nest,  for  instance,  regarding  which  the  Guide-book 
gives  a  pretty  legend.  The  Prince  of  Bantry  being  conquered  by 
the  English  soldiers,  fleil  away,  leaving  his  Princess  and  children  to 
the  care  of  a  certain  faithful  follower  of  his,  who  was  to  provide 
them  with  refuge  and  food.  But  the  whole  country  was  ovcmm 
by  the  conquerors;  all  the  flocks  driven  away  by  them,  all  the 
houses  ransacked,  and  the  crops  burnt  ofi*  the  ground,  and  the  faith- 
fid  servitor  did  not  know  where  he  should  find  a  meal  or  a  resting- 
place  for  the  unhappy  Princess  O'Donovan. 

He  made,  however,  a  sort  of  shed  by  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
composing  it  of  sods  and  stones  so  artfully  that  no  one  could  tell 
but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  hill  itself;  and  here,  having  speared  or 
otherwise  obtained  a  salmon,  he  fed  their  Highnesses  for  the  first  day; 
trusting  to  Heaven  for  a  meal  when  tlie  salmon  should  l>e  ended. 

The  Princess  O'Donovan  and  her  princely  family  soon  came  to 
an  end  of  the  fish ;  and  cried  out  for  something  more. 

So  the  jGuthful  servitor,  taking  with  him  a  rope  and  his  little 
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Bon  Shamus,  mounted  up  to  the  peak  where  the  eagles  rested ;  and, 
from  the  spot  to  which  he  climbed,  saw  their  nest,  and  the  young 
eaglets  in  it,  in  a  cleft  below  the  precipice. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Shamus  my  son,  you  must  take  these  thongs 
with  you,  and  I  will  let  you  down  by  the  rope  "  (it  was  a  straw-rope, 
which  he  had  made  himself,  and  though  it  might  be  considered  a 
dangerous  tliread  to  hang  by  in  other  countries,  youll  see  plenty  of 
such  contrivances  in  Ireland  to  the  present  day). 

"  I  will  let  you  down  by  the  rope,  and  you  must  tie  the  thongs 
round  the  necks  of  the  eaglets,  not  so  as  to  choke  them,  but  to  pre- 
vent them  from  swallowing  much."  So  Shamus  went  down  and  did 
as  his  father  bade  him,  and  came  up  again  when  the  eaglets  were 
doctored. 

Presently  the  eagles  came  home :  one  bringing  a  rabbit  and  the 
other  a  grouse.  These  they  dropped  into  the  nest  for  the  young 
ones ;  and  soon  after  went  away  in  quest  of  other  adventures. 

Then  Shamus  went  down  into  the  eagles'  nest  again,  gutted  the 
grouse  and  rabbit,  and  left  the  garbage  to  the  eaglets  (as  was  their 
right),  and  brought  away  the  rest.  And  so  the  Princess  and  Princes 
had  game  that  night  for  their  sujjper.  How  long  they  lived  in  this 
way,  the  Guide-book  does  not  say :  but  let  us  trust  that  the  Prince, 
if  he  did  not  come  to  his  own  again,  was  at  least  restored  to  his 
family  and  decently  mediatised  :  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  Shamus,  the  gallant  young  eagle-robber,  created  a 
favourable  impression  ujion  one  of  the  young  princesses,  and  (aft^r 
many  adventures  in  which  he  distinguished  himself),  was  accepted 
by  her  Highness  for  a  husband,  and  her  princely  parents  for  a  gallant 
Bon-in-law. 

And  here,  while  we  are  travelling  to  Glengariflf,  and  ordering 
painters  about  with  such  princely  liberality  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Stan- 
field  should  have  a  boat  in  the  bay,  and  paint  both  rock  and  sea  at 
his  ea^e),  let  me  mention  a  wonderful  awfid  incident  of  real  life  w^hich 
occurred  on  the  road.  About  four  miios  from  Bantry,  at  a  beautiful 
wooded  place,  hard  by  a  mill  and  waterfall,  up  rides  a  gentleman  to 
the  car  with  his  luggage,  going  to  Killamey  races.  The  luggage 
consisted  of  a  small  carpet-bag  and  a  pistol-case.  About  two  miles 
farther  on,  a  fellow  stops  the  car :  "  Joe,"  says  he,  "  my  master  is 
going  to  ride  to  Killamey,  so  you  please  to  take  his  luggage."  The 
luggage  consisted  of  a  small  carpet-bag,  and — a  pistol-case  as  before. 
Is  this  a  gentleman's  usual  travelling  baggage  in  Ireland  1 

As  there  is  more  rain  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  and  as, 
therefore,  naturally  the  inhabitants  should  be  inured  to  the  weather, 
and  made  to  despise  an  inconvenience  which  they  cannot  avoid,  the 
travelling  conveyances  arc  arranged  so  that  you  may  get  as  much 
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practice  in  being  wet  as  possible.  The  traveller's  baggage  is  stowed  in 
a  place  between  the  two  rows  of  seats,  and  which  is  not  inaptly  called 
the  well,  as  in  a  rainy  season  you  might  possibly  get  a  bucketful  of 
water  out  of  that  orifice.  And  I  confess  I  saw,  with  a  horrid  satis- 
faction, the  pair  of  pistol-cases  lying  in  this  moist  aperture,  with 
water  pouring  above  them  and  lying  below  them ;  nay,  prayed  that 
all  such  weapons  might  one  day  be  consigned  to  the  same  fate.  But 
as  the  waiter  at  Bantry,  in  his  excessive  zeal  to  serve  me,  had  sent 
my  portmanteau  back  to  Cork  by  the  coach,  instead  of  allowing  me 
to  carry  it  with  me  to  Killamey,  and  as  the  rain  had  long  since 
begun  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  seat-cushion,  and  through  the 
waterj)roof  apron  of  tlie  car,  I  dropped  off  at  Glengariff,  and  dried 
the  only  suit  of  clothes  I  had  by  the  kitchen-fire.  The  inn  is  very 
I»retty :  some  thorn-trees  stand  before  it,  where  many  bare-legged 
peoj)le  were  lolling,  in  spite  of  the  weather.  A  beautiful  bay 
8tret(!hes  out  before  the  house,  the  full  tide  washing  the  thom-trces ; 
mountains  rise  on  either  side  of  the  little  bay,  and  there  is  an  island, 
with  a  ca-stle  on  it  in  the  midst,  near  which  a  yacht  was  moored. 
But  the  mountains  were  hardly  visible  for  the  mist,  and  the  yacht, 
island,  and  castle  looked  as  if  they  had  been  washed  against  the  flat 
grey  sky  in  Indian-ink. 

The  day  did  not  clear  up  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to  make  any 
long  excursion  about  the  place,  or  indeed  to  see  a  very  wide  prospect 
round  al)out  it :  at  a  few  hundred  yards,  most  of  the  objects  were 
cnveIoi>e<l  in  mist ;  but  even  this,  for  a  lover  of  the  pictiu'esqr.e,  had 
its  beautiful  effect,  for  you  saw  the  hills  in  the  foreground  pretty 
clear,  and  covered  with  their  wonderful  green,  while  immediately 
Itehind  them  rose  an  immense  blue  mass  of  mist  and  mountain  that 
serve<l  to  relieve  (to  use  the  painter's  phrase)  the  nearer  objects. 
Annexed  to  the  hotel  is  a  flourishing  garden,  where  the  vegetation  is 
so  great  that  the  landlord  told  me  it  was  all  he  coidd  do  to  check 
the  trees  from  growing ;  round  about  the  bay,  in  several  places,  they 
come  clustering  down  to  the  water's  edge,  nor  does  the  salt-water 
interfere  with  them. 

Winding  up  a  hill  to  the  right,  as  you  quit  the  inn,  is  the 
beautiful  road  to  the  cottage  and  park  of  Lord  Bantry.  One  or 
two  i)artie8  on  pleasure  bent  went  so  far  as  the  house,  and  were 
jjartially  consoled  for  the  dreadful  rain  which  presently  poured  down 
upon  them,  by  wine,  whisky,  and  refreshments  which  the  liberal 
owner  of  the  house  sent  out  to  them.  I  myself  had  only  got  a  few 
hundre<l  yards  when  the  rain  overtook  me,  and  sent  me  for  refuge 
into  a  8he<l,  where  a  blacksmith  had  arranged  a  rude  furnace  and 
bellows,  and  where  he  w^  at  work,  with  a  rough  gilly  to  help  him, 
and  of  course  a  lounger  or  two  to  look  on. 
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The  scene  was  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque,  and  I  took  out 
a  sketch-book  and  began  to  draw.  The  blacksmith  was  at  first 
very  suspicious  of  the  operation  which  I  had  commenced,  nor  did 
the  poor  fellow's  sternness  at  all  yield  until  I  made  him  a  present 
of  a  shilling  to  buy  tobiicco — when  he,  his  friend,  and  his  son 
became  goo<i-humoured,  and  said  their  little  say.  This  was  the 
first  shilling  he  had  earned  these  three  years:  he  was  a  small 
farmer,  but  was  starved  out,  and  had  set  up  a  forge  here,  and  was 
trying  to  get  a  few  pence.  What  struck  me  was  the  great  number 
of  people  about  the  place.  We  harl  at  least  twenty  visits  while 
the  sketch  was  being  made  :  cars,  and  single  and  double  horsemen, 
were  continually  passing;  between  the  intervals  of  the  shower  a 
CO  iple  of  ragge<i  old  women  would  creep  out  from  some  hole  and 
•liapLiy  baskets  of  green  apples  for  sale :  wet  or  not,  men  and 
women  were  lounging  up  and  down  the  road.  You  would  have 
tliought  it  wa**  a  fair,  and  yet  there  was  not  even  a  village  at  this 
pla^^e,  only  the  inn  and  post-hoiLse,  by  which  the  cars  to  Tralee  pass 
thrice  a  week. 

The  weather,  instead  of  mending,  on  the  second  day  was  worse 
than  ever.  All  the  view  hail  disappeare*!  now  under  a  nishing  rain, 
of  which  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  violence.  We  were  visited 
by  five  miritime  —nay,  buc^canetmng-looking  gentlemen  in  mous-  • 
taches,  with  fierce  caps  anil  jackets,  just  landed  from  a  yacht :  and 
then  the  c.ir  brouglit  us  three  Englishmen*  wet  to  the  skin  and 
thirsting  for  whisky -and- water. 

And  with  these  three  Englishmen  a  great  scene  occurred,  such 
aa  we  read  of  in  Smollett's  and  Fielding  s  inas.  One  was  a  &t  old 
gentlemin  from  Cambridge — who,  I  was  infonne<l,  was  a  Fellow 
of  a  C  )llcge  in  that  University,  but  whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  * 
to  b:i  butler  or  steward  of  the  same.  The  younger  men,  burly, 
m  uily,  good-humoureil  fellows  of  seventeen  stone,  were  the  nephews 
of  the  elder — who,  sjiys  one,  "  could  draw  a  cheque  for  his  thousand 
p » m  Is." 

Two-and- twenty  years  before,  on  landing  at  the  Pigeon-House  at 
Dublin,  the  old  gentleman  had  l>ccn  cheated  by  a  carman,  and  his 
firm  o{»inion  seeme<l  to  be  that  all  carmen — nay,  all  Irishmen — 
were  cheats. 

And  a  sad  proof  of  this  depravity  speedily  showed  itself:  for 
having  hired  a  three-horse  car  at  Killamey,  which  was  to  cany  them 
t:»  Ban  try,  the  Englishmen  saw,  with  immense  indignation,  after 
they  had  drunk  a  series  of  glasses  of  whisky,  that  the  three-horse 
car  had  been  removctl,  a  one-horse  vehicle  standing  in  its  stead. 

•  The  sunpiion  turnod  out  to  l>e  correct     THe  gentleman  is  the  respected 
30ok  of  C ,  aa  I  learned  afterwards  from  ii  caaual  Cambridge  man. 
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Their  wrath  no  pen  can  describe.  "  I  tell  you  they  are  all 
so  !  "  shouted  the  elder.  "When  I  landed  at  the  Pigeon-House — " 
"  Bring  me  a  post-chaise  !  "  roars  the  second.  "  Waiter,  get  sonrie 
more  whisky  ! "  exclaims  the  third.  **  If  they  don't  send  us  on 
with  three  horses,  I'll  stop  here  for  a  week."  Then  issuing,  with 
his  two  young  friends,  into  the  passage  to  harangue  the  popu- 
lace assembled  there,  the  elder  Englishman  began  a  speech  about 

dishonesty,  "d d  rogues  and  thieves,  Pigeon-House:  he  was  a 

gentleman,  and  wouldn't  be  done,  d his  eyes  ai^d  everybody's 

eyes."  Upon  the  atfrighted  landlord,  who  came  to  interpose,  they 
all  fell  with  great  ferocity :  the  elder  man  swearing,  especially, 
that  he  "  would  write  to  Lord  Lansdowne  regarding  his  conduct, 
likewise  to  Lord  Bandon,  also  to  Lord  Bantry:  he  was  a  gentleman; 
he'd  been  cheated  in  the  year  1815,  on  his  first  landing  at  the 

Pigeon-House :  and,  d the  Irish,  they  were  all  alike."     After 

roaring  and  cursing  for  half-an-hour,  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  seeing 
the  meek  bearing  of  the  landlord — who  stood  quite  lost  and  power- 
less in  the  whirlwin<l  of  rage  that  had  been  excited  about  his  luckless 
ears — said,  "  If  men  cursed  and  swore  in  that  way  in  his  house,  he 
would  know  how  to  put  them  out." 

"  Put  nie  out ! "  says  one  of  the  young  men,  placing  himself 
before  the  fet  old  blasphemer  his  relative.  "  Put  me  out,  ray  fine 
fellow ! "  But  it  was  evident  the  Irishman  did  not  like  his 
customer.     "  Put  me  out ! "  roars  the  old  gentleman,  from  behind 

his  young  protector.     **  D my  eyes,  who  are  yoUj  sir  ?  who  are 

you,  sir  ]     I  insist  on  knowing  who  you  are  ] " 

"  And  who  are  you  ] "  asks  the  Irishman. 

"  Sir,  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  pay  my  way  I  and  as  soon  as  I 
get  into  Bantry,  I  swear  I'll  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Bandon  Bantry, 
and  complain  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  here." 

Now,  as  the  unhappy  landlord  had  not  said  one  single  word, 
and  as,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  whole  house,  the 
stout  old  gentleman  from  Cambridge  had  been  shouting,  raging,  and 
cursing  for  two  hours,  I  could  not  help,  like  a  great  a^s  as  I  was, 
coming  for^^ard  and  (thinking  the  landlord  might  be  a  tenant  of 
Lonl  Bantry's)  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  write  and  say  the  landlord 
has  behaved  ill,  I  will  write  to  say  that  he  has  acted  with  extra- 
oniinary  forbearance  and  civility." 

0  fool !  to  interfere  in  disputes  where  one  set  of  the  disputants 
have  dnmk  half-a-dozen  glasses  of  whisky  in  the  middle  of  the 
day !  No  sooner  had  I  said  this  than  the  other  young  man  came 
and  fell  upon  me,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  found  leisure 
to  tell  me  **  that  I  was  no  gentleman ;  that  I  was  ashamed  to  give 
my  name,  or  say  where  I  lived ;  that  I  was  a  liar,  and  didn't  livo 
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■yskiCT  ^.m  3it    :nH  :  *  taiL  •^-"'*    ~aac  'stiznus  k^^rt  ^fiua  on 
■Mi  diM*  -*v  urcinr  ~l>^  t  itji  ijz  iwc^  sua  au  I  Munui  cv« 


:  MT^T  StruM  I  m  MCn-  s»i 
' ':  I.  *:>->  :jft  penis'  'tm  iscvux  u£  ^^nk :  «j«:  awsLMe  I  in:  & 
K-  .1*  va^fi-iiM.  tsas  a  l>c:  va  3iiamn  Sii  ana  vaaI  """-^ 
I .  f  T*  UK  i  •3*v,m>]i.'af  "sHaifTa.  w^-a  I  -5i  k.-s  nsr:  fa  tat  Man : 
; .  -  .It.  >->i.-*"t  *  rjrt  cy  :*«  "aim  viij;  »  e  iki*  r**a  ccwractivf 
>-<r  ':  J-  >!v:  v-^^k^-TT^  *-   31^  :  lai  ^u^j.  SKsaw  uen-  va«  •^-^ftLib; 

r^iisii*.      E'Ct   V  :ii^  ticsj^  an-i  »-cJi  iaTi-  inc.:  £^«  itAn 

Tv  JteS  I   >>3u':i  Of  t£ri  z'csvt  w^t  ua:  ^i^  a»l  ^  liirinr  ande 

»C  iw  'li-i  seia  feaT*  k-  i*C  t-  ta  o-e-  u  lar  -  H-.«(t.~  or  ifaie 
*- b<i  Li>'A.'  r/  ^««  «w^r-^-  hvh.  wi  tb;  tL-R«ataeu  be  net 

A>  £'<  t2ki^  LUrD  ipi,  :br  ia^^:  viZ  be  a  tfasipi  tb«^  of  «»- 

k/  i:  ia  ibi^  [ahialt!  •tiri^  im  mfi  d  t'of  tisT  :  utd  ben  BKnin; 
Th«a  I  '([WMti  BT  v-l:>ir>v  k»l  akv  Tnfc  dotIi  -irK^!  the  Inj 
*rjiti  »iti  tirijt:  ai>  ^Orc; — es-ne-pc  vberr  ib«  jumu  nil!s  wnv  ir- 

atfiT.  Tito  -loIr  a  &v  r>ol*  Trilin::  liKir  peak- — the  Sm  thinz  I 
bttri  vu  tM  Tora  <^  Mr.  E^xita  reponi^  toe  iUtr  tD  a  nev 

**  I  tb'iQ^.t  thim  cnoliiD't  te  ctntlnnin.'  sa«  tfae  apfnfmte 
rfuttrfc  of  Mr.  T<im  Ibr  Taiter.  "  &om  tbe  *«t  io  «1ik1i  ther  took 
l->ir  vhufikv — raw  with  toU  wubft.  viikKiI  ad'Yia^  or  imytii^." 
C-ioI'l  an   Imb  vaiter  give  a  more  eKKHnit  d^initim  of  the  ao- 

At  Dint  oViock  in  ibe  monuij  of  tbe  next  liaT.  tbt  tmlorkj 
car  vbif^  had  cairinj  tbe  Engii^hmen  to  Bantiy  cwne  haA  Io 
(ilf^^ariff,  aD<]  at  tb«  taamiDs  vm  vetr  fine.  I  va$  glad  to  take 
aiivaata^  of  it,  and  tnTel  soiae  fitfrasd-thiitj  En^ah  mOn  to 
KlUamej. 


CHAPTER  X 

FROM  'gLEKGJRIFF  TO  KILLARNEY 

THE  Irish  car  seems  accommodated  for  any  number  of  persons : 
it  appeared  to  be  full  when  we  left  Glengariff,  for  a  traveller 
from  Bearhaven,  and  the  five  gentlemen  from  the  ya(!ht,  tpok 
Beat«  upon  it  with  myself,  and  we  fancied  it  was  impossible  more 
than  seven  shoidd  travel  by  such  a  conveyance;  but  the  driver 
showed  the  capabilities  of  his  vehicle  presently.  The  journey  from 
Glengariff  to  Kenmare  is  one  of  astonishing  beauty ;  and  I  have 
seen  Killamey  since,  and  am  sure  that  Glengariff  loses  nothing  by 
comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes.  Rock,  wood,  and  sea 
stretch  around  the  traveller — a  thousand  delightfiil  pictures:  the 
landscape  is  at  first  wild  without  being  fierce,  immense  woods  and 
j)lantations  enriching  the  valleys — beautiful  streams  to  be  seen 
everywhere. 

Here  again  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  population  along  the 
road ;  for  one  saw  but  few  cabins,  and  there  is  no  village  between 
Glengariff  and  Kenmare.  But  men  and  women  were  on  banks  and 
in  fields ;  children,  as  usual  came  tnK)ping  up  to  the  car ;  and  the 
jovial  men  of  the  yacht  had  long  conversations  with  most  of  the 
persons  whom  we  m«t  on  the  road.  A  merrier  set  of  fellows  it 
were  hanl  to  meet.  "Should  you  like  anything  to  drink,  sir?" 
says  one,  commencing  the  acquaintance.  "We  have  the  best 
whisky  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  porter  in  the  basket:"  There- 
with the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  great  bottle  of  grog,  which  was 
passed  roimd  from  one  to  another ;  and  then  began  singing,  shout- 
ing, laughing,  roaring,  for  the  whole  journey.  "British  sailors 
have  a  knack,  pull  away — ho,  boys  ! "  "  Hurroo,  my  fine  fellow  ! 
does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ? "  "  Hurroo,  Tim  Herlihy ! 
you're  a  fluke,  Tim  Herlihy."  One  man  sang  on  the  roof,  one 
hurroo'd  to  the  echo,  another  apostrophised  the  aforesaid  Herlihy 
as  he  passeil  grinning  on  a  car ;  a  thinl  ha<l  a  pocket-handkerchief 
flaunting  from  a  i)ole,  with  which  he  perfonne<l  exercises  in  the  face 
of  any  horseman  whom  we  met ;  and  great  were  their  yells  as  the 
ponies  shied  off  at  the  salutation  and  the  riders  swerved  in  their 
saddles.     In  the  midst  of  this  rattling  chorus  we  went  along: 


lU*  rH7*    nHHH    ^SBT'^'ff    3O0H: 

rhmnftt  V  inrn    fwnnrftin  rr^cniii.   liieatL  ma  juip«  :i»  md.  -mrmttm^ 

*  -iirif*^  ^uhin^  •*uilr  'timnim  'tif^rn.  *)nt  *t  dkMe  'nsnetaw  thwr 
«ir.  *  k  n-knn***  »f  irnntnYi  Tjrtii  oni:  i»t  ^  ^uiAiv  juifiiiiau  E 
ivtHi  -v^r  "»v.  ir^in  -ruuip  'lirr»iicn  "tiar  tiw  if  nvk  'ir  :i»  ^oily 
m«^r'-»  Tf*^       *  'V»»  -ttw  *»^a  -•kt-tt-hjoe  n  ^iie  iJairiBiiiixk.s-  4aBL  ic 

.»  ,r»Mv-  itic  1^  !pd  If  -t  '  -  r!M*r  rnrpii  ihitnr  -tie  riwr.  rfarr  sio. 
in  -li#rr  .*»\'»w»^  .  '\wy  fpoM^kti  nT  "iw?  t««  if  asiu  smttDB.  jbl 
^liiiirv*  "titf^r  .u«t  (Wiinh»«*  -i  ntrrtr-mnp  m  imutL  uhi  im  snai 
rtmrtiifii;  iil  mctit.  uvl  >rnr  •vrwi  •^taaimflr  ir  aane  lor  rias^ 
tli«T»  -v^m  .Tor,  ifrinj;  "41  dif»  apmfmions  num.  a  iiy  'taiMr  in 
ctf^nr  -itiin  iia(  ii»*r  ^iint(  n«^  m  t  iniv  luunmurk  in  dir  i&Lui» 
;ifi#(  rli»r  >np  »f  iirir  tpv  iuul  Vfn  iIL  nui  -miified  nE  Wlmra 
tinitniii>7fiil  riitna  pif*aipiirp  in'  Tti  ip  ir^  ul  iav  inil  ni^r:  zd  h» 
A^in-hM  .uifl  nHjrt*»rprt  iir  :iie  «in  iiui  niin  .  -d  iwsur  in  jmL  larc 
litiif*  harhAnn*,  nut  ti*  '*x%*svii  iiiiniailr  ipun  Ttiiskv-fmncti — '^aiku 
Xj\n*U\n,  tint  ^n  irm-^hair  ic  tiie  •*hiK.  ire  niire  :xi  die  t3un»  iit* 
}ir>fiii?  nii*ii. 

AtH»r  iiiiirh  mnnnnain ' wnrk  'if  jfmudn^  jml  'JiaiwiiH^.  its 
whirh  lanwr  -^rvtmnnn,  inii  hv  die  ^ie  if  nn!r:0irf»  diac  aiake 
pvmintx  '^A#*trai»y-4  mriter  •wtneamifih,  dits  rarxmiL  'bnvs?  jke  iimi  tD 
(Um*  -rhiw^pmif  uiii  *»rw»rhimr  -^f  dip  :wl~frirAj^>.  w*t  ic  ^wit^  came 
th  iT^nnmm.  ^f  irlui'h  lil  iuis  I  kanw  in  dmc  ic  Iks  pretnly  in  3 
Iviy  \t  xmx  "vf  -Jip  -iHji ;  -^mc  ic  :»  tonruu'hiHi  'nv  a.  liisie  hangmi^ 
HrlHt^.  ^hirh  -n^pniff  :>i  v,  v  v'tnaier  in  diesw  poroi:  dmc  it:  i»  .l 
mif«prai\|p  iirf>.  onu»p  ^:u»n  7^1  '»nr*»r  ic :  ami  due  timillv*  ^ 
itpipTUliif  iimiMipnn  ^f  .i*l  -ti^rtu  )f  ouisis  .mil  ^7eL*e0i9ic  «3iiii  minmit 
msiy  «\mpr^mp3*  rip  nmi  :S\r  l  ^mllint^  tc  du*  luiGei  isf  du*  piiicf!.  lb 
m  ^  x^'K^  ^^*^nn  hoiu«».  i:k<*  du^  n>5*c  <\f  cienu  imt  ▼oiiiiL  fHuiuen 
pp<^l«^  in  Rn'/ituiii  .  hiic  u^r  t  5^w  liaTit  Moe  !|rnw^  ami  tu  die 
/';v<r4i»  I^*lcr^r.  4ty!p.  I  am  m^c  «ts^  dmc  dufn?  n  oiUt  &  <!ertam 
.3  ,rf.  r.f  <v>mt(%r*  &%  h^  hsui  ixi  du>8«  cmihiuur  nwina.  ami  aouHiir  thoHi 
Ki^nl-.n'jf  i»ttwiiWinqf  w:wt»nr^  wini^ii  rioi^  .ii)f*j|  one  iTwikfi  neec  with 

AfW  ^HrriMRin'^  ciie  hi!i»*hpniu  ir<:   l{-4iiiii  c&e  •su'  wi^  tbsh. 

*A«^I  fti-.^v  6hp,  mifiv^iiivrw  vi»hit»lp,  whti*h  iuki  !iei»l  ihfKrtti>  iimen 
#ifrh  •'iW**^  ^frt^rnff.y,  w*«  <^r!i»»!  n^ifin  c«-»  3i*vT.'aiiit'jfii&  tiEcrt«>in. 

Mhj  "-ynhPT  KA'jfi'whnftPiv  fir  th*  i&aSti^  of  that — kiTe  Back,  ff 
p/ir^n/  ^»fW!  rrpiT^)!  t#>  arlmit  an  ^ntn  fAitj  ctf'  fear  isto  a  obuK- 
€Mii^:     TV  j^hin  arm  dvi  dtjC  make  a  ai^  odjeetioK;  a 


> 
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couple  clambered  up  on  the  roof,  where  they  managed  to  locate 
theniselves  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  perched  upon  hard  wooden 
chestSy  or  agreeably  reposing  upon  the  knotted  ropes  which  held 
them  together :  one  of  the  new  passengers  scrambled  between  the 
driver's  legs,  where  he  held  on  somehow,  and  the  rest  were  pushed 
and  squeezed  astonishingly  in  the  car. 

Now  the  fact  must  be  told,  that  five  of  the  new  passengers  (I 
don't  count  a  little  boy  besides)  were  women,  and  very  pretty,  gay, 
frolicsome,  lively,  kind-hearted,  innocent  women  too;  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  there  was  no  end  of  laughing  and  shouting,  and 
singing,  and  hugging,  so  that  the  caravan  presented  the  appearance 
which  is  depicted  in  the  opposite  engraving. 

Now  it  may  be  a  wonder  to  some  persons,  that  with  such  a 
cargo  the  Girriage  did  not  upset,  or  some  of  us  did  not  fall  off;  to 
which  the  answer  is  that  we  did  fall  off.  A  very  pretty  woman 
fell  off,  and  showed  a  pair  of  never-mind-w hat-coloured  garters,  and 
an  interesting  English  traveller  fell  off  too  :  but  Heaven  blesa  you ! 
these  cars  are  made  to  fall  off  from  ;  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  in  the  same  company,  I  would  rather  fall 
off  than  not.  A  great  number  of  polite  allusions  and  genteel 
inquiries  were,  as  may  l)e  imagined,  made  by  the  jolly  boat's  crew. 
But  though  the  lady  affected  to  be  a  little  angry  at  first,  she  was  far 
otoo  goo«l-nature<l  to  be  angry  long,  and  at  last  fairly  burst  out  lauglj- 
ing  with  the  passengers.  We  did  not  fall  off  again,  but  held  on 
very  tight,  and  just  as  we  were  reaching  Killamey,  paw  somtbody 
else  fall  off  from  another  car.  But  in  this  instance  the  gentleman 
had  no  la<ly  to  tumble  with. 

For  almost  half  the  way  from  Kenmare,  this  wild  beautiful 
road  (commands  views  of  the  famous  lake  and  vast  blue  mountains 
a)>out  Killamey.  Turk,  Tomies,  and  Mangerton  were  clothed  in 
purple  like  kings  in  niouniing ;  great  heavy  clouds  were  gathered 
round  their  heacls,  parting  away  every  now  and  then,  and  leaving 
their  noble  features  bare.  The  lake  lay  for  some  tfnie  underneath 
us,  dark  and  blue,  with  dark  misty  islands  in  the  midst.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  roa<l  would  be  a  precipice  coVered  with  a 
thousand  trees,  or  a  green  rocky  flat,  with  a  reedy  mere  in  the 
midst,  an<l  other  mountains  rising  as  far  as  we  could  see.  I  think 
of  that  diabolicjal  tune  in  "  Der  Freischtitz  "  while  passing  through 
this  sort  of  country.  Every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  some 
fi*esh  country  or  enclosed  trees,  or  at  a  turn  of  the  rood,  you  Iofc 
the  sight  of  the  greiit  big  awful  mountain :  but,  like  the  aforesaid 
tune  in  **  Der  Freischiitz,"  it  is  always  there  close  at  hand.  You 
feel  that  it  keeps  you  company.  And  so  it  was  that  we  nxle 
by  dark  old  Mangerton,  then  presently  past  Muckross,  and  then 
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through  two  miles  of  avenues  of  lime-trees,  by  numerous  lodges 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  across  an  old  bridge,  where  you  see  the 
mountains  again  and  the  lake,  until,  by  Lord  Keninare's  house,  a 
hideous  row  of  houses  informed  us  that  we  were  at  Killarney. 

Here  my  companion  suddenly  let  go  my  hand,  and  by  a  certain 
uneasy  motion  of  the  waist,  gave  me  notice  to  withdraw  the  other 
too ;  and  so  we  rattled  up  to  the  "  Ken  mare  Arms  "  :  and  so  ended, 
not  without  a  sigh  on  my  part,  one  of  the  merriest  six-hour  rides 
that  five  yachtsmen,  one  cockney,  five  women  and  a  child,  the 
carman,  and  a  countryman  with  an  alpeen,  ever  took  in  their 
lives. 

As  for  my  fellow-companion,  she  would  hardly  speak  the  next 
ilay  ;  but  all  the  five  maritime  men  made  me  vow  and  promise  tliat 
I  would  go  and  see  them  at  Cork,  where  I  should  have  horses  to 
ride,  the  fastest  yai^ht  out  of  the  harbour  to  sail  in,  and  the  best  of 
whisky,  claret,  and  welcome.  Amen,  and  may  every  single  person 
who*  buys  a  cojiy  of  this  book  meet  with  the  same  deserved  fete  ! 

The  town  of  Killarney  was  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement  with 
a  series  of  horse-iuces,  himlle-races,  boat-races,  antl  stag-hunts  by 
land  and  water,  whi(!h  were  taking  place,  and  attracted  a  vast  crowd 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingtlom.  All  the  inns  were  full,  and  lodgings 
cost  five  shillings  a  day— nay,  more  in  some  places;  for  though  my 
landlady,  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy,  charges  but  that  sum,  a  leisurely  old 
gentleman  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before  made  my  acquaintamte 
by  stopping  me  in  the  street  yesterday,  and  said  he  \md  a  pound 
a  day  for  his  two  herl rooms.  The  old  gentleman  is  eager  for 
coraixiny ;  and  indee<l,  when  a  man  travels  alone,  it  is  wonderful 
how  little  he  (jares  to  select  his  society  ;  how  indifferent  company 
pleases  him ;  how  a  good  fellow  delights  him  :  how  sorry  he  is  when 
the  time  for  parting  comes,  and  he  has  to  walk  off  alone,  and  begin 
the  friendship  hunt  over  agiun. 

The  first  sight  I  witnesse^l  at  Killarney  was  a  race-ordinary, 
where,  for  a  sum  of  twelve  shillings,  any  man  could  take  his  share 
of  turbot,  salmon,  venison,  an<l  beef,  with  port,  and  sherry,  and 
whisky-punch  at  discretion.  Here  were  the  squires  of  Cork  and 
Kerry,  one  or  two  Englishmen,  whose  voices  amidst  the  rich 
humming  brogue  round  about  sounded  quite  affected  (not  that  they 
were  so,  but  there  seems  a  sort  of  impertinence  in  the  shrill,  high- 
pitched  t^ne  of  the  English  voire  here).  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
near  the  chairman,  sat  some  brilliant  young  dragoons,  neat,  solemn, 
dull,  with  huge  moustaches,  and  boots  polished  to  a  nicety. 

And  here  of  course  the  conversation  was  of  the  horse  horsey : 
how  Mr.  This  had  rcfuse<l  fifteen  hun<lre<l  guineas  for  a  horse  which 
he  bought  for  a  hundred ;  how  Bacchus  was  the  best  horse  in  Ireland; 
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which  horses  were  to  nin  at  Something  races ;  and  how  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford  gave  a  plate  or  a  purse.  We  drank  "  the  Queen," 
with  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  the  "  winner  of  the  Kenmare  stakes  " — 
hurrah  !  Presently  the  gentleman  next  me  rose  and  made  a  speech  : 
he  had  brought  a  mare  down  and  won  the  stakes — a  hundred  and 
seventy  guineas — and  I  looked  at  him  with  a  great  deal  of  respect. 
Other  toasts  ensued,  and  more  talk  about  horses.  Nor  am  I  in  the 
least  disposed  to  sneer  at  gentlemen  who  like  sporting  and  talk 
about  it :  for  I  do  believe  that  the  conversation  of  a  dozen  fox- 
hunters  is  just  as  clever  as  that  of  a  similar  number  of  merchants, 
barristers,  or  literary  men.  But  to  this  trade,  as  to  all  others,  a 
man  must  be  bred ;  if  he  has  not  learnt  it  thoroughly  or  in  early 
life,  he  will  not  readily  become  a  proficient  afterwards,  and  when 
therefore  the  subject  is  broached,  had  best  maintain  a  profound 
silence. 

A  young  Edinburgh  cockney,  with  an  easy  self-confidence  that 
the  reader  may  have  perhaps  remarked  in  others  of  his  calling  and 
nation,  and  who  evidently  knew  as  much  of  sporting  matters  as  the 
individual  who  writes  this,  proceeded  nevertheless  to  give  the  com- 
pany his  opinions,  and  greatly  astonisheil  them  all ;  for  these  simple 
people  are  at  first  willing  to  believe  that  a  stranger  is  sure  to  be  a 
knowing  fellow,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  undeceived  even  by 
this  little  pert  grinning  Scotchman.  It  was  good  to  hear  him  talk 
of  Haddington,  Musselburgh — and  Heaven  knows  what  strange 
outlandish  places,  as  if  they  were  known  to  all  the  world.  And 
here  would  be  a  good  opjwrtunity  to  enter  into  a  dissertation  upon 
national  characteristics :  to  show  that  the  bold  swaggering  Irishman 
is  really  a  moilest  fellow,  while  the  canny  Scot  is  a  most  brazen  one ; 
to  wonder  why  the  inhabitant  of  one  country  is  ashamed  of  it — 
which  is  in  i^lf  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  has  produced  more 
than  its  fair  proportion  of  men  of  genius,  valour,  and  wit ;  whereas 
it  never  enters  into  the  head  of  a  Scotchman  to  question  his  own 
equality  (and  something  more)  at  all :  but  t|iat  such  discussions 
are  quite  unprofitable ;  nay,  that  exactly  the  contrary  propositions 
may  be  argued  to  just  as  much  length.  Has  the  reader  ever  tried 
with  a  dozen  of  De  Tocqueville's  short  crisp  philosophic  apophthegms 
an<l  taken  the  converse  of  them  1  The  one  or  other  set  of  propo- 
sitions will  answer  equally  well ;  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  all 
such.  Let  the  above  passage,  then,  simply  be  understood  to  say, 
that  on  a  certain  day  the  writer  met  a  vulgar  little  Scotchman — 
not  that  all  Scotchmen  are  vulgar  ; — that  this  little  pert  creature 
prattled  about  his  country  as  if  he  and  it  were  ornaments  to  the 
world — which  the  latter  is  no  doubt ;  and  that  one  could  not  but 
contrast  his  behaviour  with  that  of  great  big  stalwart  simple  Irish- 
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men,  who  asked  your  opinion  of  their  oountrr  with  as  much  modestj 
as  if  Tou — because  an  Englishman — must  be  somebodr,  and  ther 
the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Indeeti  this  want  of  self-oonfidence  at  times  becomes  quite  pain- 
Ibl  to  the  stranger.  If^  in  reply  to  their  queries,  you  say  you  like 
Hue  country,  people  seem  really  quite  delighted.  Why  shouki  they  f 
Why  should  a  strangers  opinion  who  doesn't  know  the  coontrr  be 
mofe  valued  than  a  native's  who  does! — Suppose  an  Irishman  in 
England  were  to  speak  in  praise  or  abuse  of  the  country,  would  one 
be  particularly  pleased  or  annoyed  ?  One  would  be  glad  that  the 
man  liked  his  trip;  but  as  for  his  good  or  bod  opinion  of  the 
ooontry,  the  country  stands  on  its  own  bottom*  superior  to  any 
opinion  of  any  man  or  men. 

I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  little  Scotchman  for  reverting  to  him 
(let  it  be  remerabere«l  that  there  were  (tro  Si*otchmen  at  Killamey, 
and  that  I  speak  of  the  other  one) ;  l>ut  I  have  seen  no  specimen  of 
that  sort  of  manners  in  anv  Irishman  since  I  have  been  in  the 
country.  I  have  met  more  gentlemen  here  than  in  any  place  I  ever 
saw :  gentlemen  i>f  high  and  low  ranks,  that  is  to  say :  men  shrewd 
and  delicate  of  ]iereei»tion,  observant  of  society,  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  anxious  to  set  them  at  ease  or  to  gratify 
them ;  of  course  exaggerating  their  professions  of  kindness,  and  in 
80  fiir  insincere ;  but  the  verj-  exaggeration  seems  to  be  a  proof  of 
a  kindly  nature,  and  I  wish  in  Enghind  we  were  a  little  more  com- 
plimentary. In  Dublin,  a  lawyer  left  his  chamber^k  and  a  literary 
man  liLs  Ux)ks,  to  w:Uk  the  town  with  me — the  town,  whirfi  they 
muft  know  a  great  tleal  t«v>  well :  for,  pretty  as  i^  Is  it  is  but  a 
small  place  after  all,  not  like  that  great  bustling,  changing,  strug- 
gling worid,  the  Englishman's  capital  Would  a  Londim  man  leave 
his  business  to  tni<lge  to  tlie  T«  »wer  or  the  Park  with  a  stranger  ? 
We  would  ask  him  to  dine  ^i  the  ohib,  or  to  eat  whitebait  at  Love- 
grove's,  and  think  our  duty  d«»ne,  neither  ^'iiring  for  him,  nor  pn>- 
fessing  to  care  for  him  :  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  honesty 
accordingly.  Never  was  honesty  more  selfish.  .\nd  so  a  vulgar 
man  in  Englan<l  dt^lains  to  flatter  his  ei^iuils  and  chiefly  displays 
his  character  of  snob  by  assuniini^  as  murh  as  he  can  for  himself, 
swaggering  an«l  showing  off  in  his  coarse,  dull,  stupid  way. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  imy  my  way,"  as  the  oM  fellow  said 
at  Glenijariff.  I  have  n»»t  hear!  a  sentence  near  sn  vulinir  from  anv 
man  in  Irelan«L  Yes,  bv  the  wav,  there  wa?*  another  Endishman 
at  G«»rk :  a  man  in  a  middling,  not  t»*  say  huniUe,  sitiiaHon  of  Hie. 
When  intmdn<^l  to  an  Iri-^h  iientlenian,  hi?r  P^rmula  i*eeme<l  to  be, 
"  I  think,  sir,  I  have  met  you  somewhere  before.''  "  I  am  sure,  sir» 
I  liave  met  jon  before, '  he  9aitl,  for  the  secooil  time  in  my  hewing 
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to  a  gentleman  of  great  note  in  Ireland.     **  Yes,  I  have  met  you  at 

Lord  X 's."     "I  don't  know  my  Lord   X ,"  replied  the 

Irishman.  "  Sir,"  says  the  other,  "  /  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  you  to  him."  Well,  the  good-natured  simple  Irishman 
thought  this  gentleman  a  very  fine  fellow.  There  was  only  one, 
of  some  dozen  who  spoke  about  him,  that  found  out  Snob.  I 
suppose  the  Spaniards  lorded  it  over  the  Mexicans  in  this  way: 
their  drummers  passing  for  generals  aniong  the  simple  red  men, 
their  glass  beads  for  jewels,  and  their  insolent  bearing  for  heroic 
sujKjriority. 

Leaving,  then,  the  race-ordinary  (that  little  S(!otchman  with  his 
airs  has  carried  us  the  deuce  knows  how  far  out  of  the  way),  I 
came  home  just  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  race  were  beginning  to 
"  mix,"  that  is,  to  forsake  the  wine  for  the  punch.  At  the  lodgings 
I  found  my  five  companions  of  the  morning  with  a  bottle  of  that 
wonderful  whisky  of  which  they  spoke ;  and  which  they  had  agreed 
to  exchange  against  a  bundle  of  Liverpool  cigars :  so  we  discussed 
them,  the  whisky,  and  other  topics  in  common.  Now  there  is  no 
need  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  report  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place,  the  songs  which  were  sung,  the  speeches 
which  were  made,  and  the  other  remarkable  events  of  the  evening. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  English  traveller  gradually  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  whisky-punch  (in  moderation  of  course),  and  findsi  the 
beverage  very  agreeable  at  Killamey ;  against  which  I  recollect  a 
protest  was  entered  at  Dublin. 

But  after  we  had  talked  of  hunting,  racing,  regatting,  and  all 
other  sports,  I  came  to  a  discovery  which  astonished  me,  and  for 
which  these  honest  kind  fellows  are  mentioned  publicly  here.  The 
portraits,  or  a  sort  of  resemblance  of  foiu*  of  them,  may  be  seen  in 
the  foregoing  drawing  of  the  car.  The  man  with  the  straw-hat 
and  handkerchief  tied  over  it  is  the  captain  of  an  Indiaman; 
three  others,  with  each  a  pair  of  moustaches,  sported  yacht-coe- 
tumes,  jackets,  club  anchor-buttons,  and  so  forth ;  and,  finally,  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  car  (who  cannot  be  seen  on  accoimt  of 
the  portmanteaus,  otherwise  the  likeness  would  be  perfect)  was 
dressed  with  a  coat  and  a  hat  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  with 
the  gold  band  and  moustaches  is  a  gentleman  of  property;  the 
other  three  are  attorneys  every  man  of  them :  two  in  large  prac- 
tice in  Cork  and  Dublin ;  the  other,  and  owner  of  the  yacht, 
under  articles  to  the  attorney  of  Cork.  Now  did  any  Englishman 
ever  live  with  three  attorneys  for  a  whole  day  without  hearing 
a  single  syllable  of  law  spoken  ?  Did  we  ever  see  in  our  country 
attorneys  with  moustaches;  or,  above  all,  an  attorney's  derk  the 
owner  of  a  yacht  of  thirty  tons  ?    He  is  a  gentleman  of  property 
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too— the  heir,  that  is.  to  a  erml  estate :  mud  hiw  had  a  yadbt  of 
his  ovn,  he  kltHj  ever  nnoe  he  va»  fourteen  Tears  old.  Is  there 
aof  Eoglkh  Ijoy  of  fourteen  vho  comman«k  a  ship  with  a  crew  of 
fire  nien  under  him  T  We  all  a^^recii  to  hare  a  hoat  for  the  stag- 
hunt  on  the  kke  next  dar :  and  I  went  to  bed  wondering  at  this 
fltmnge  country  more  than  ever.  An  attomer  with  moustaches! 
What  woukl  thej  saj  of  him  in  Chancery  Lane  I 
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CHAPTER  XI 

KILLARNEY-STJG-HUNTING  ON  THE  LAKE 

MRS.  M  ACGILLICUDDY'S  house  is  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
principal  streets  of  Killaniey  town,  and  the  drawing-room 
windows  command  each  a  street.  Before  one  window  is  a 
dismal,  rickety  building,  with  a  slated  face,  that  looks  like  an  ex- 
town-hall.  There  is  a  row  of  arches  to  the  groimd-floor,  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  which  seem  to  liave  inouldere<i  or  to  have  been  kicked 
away.  Over  the  centre  arch  is  a  picture  with  a  flourishing  yellow 
inscription  above,  inijwrting  that  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society.  Total  abstinence  is  represented  by  the  figures 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  drab  tights,  with  gilt  garters,  who 
is  giving  his  hand  to  a  lady ;  between  them  is  an  escutcheon,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross  and  charged  with  religious  emblems.  Cupids 
float  alK>vc  the  heads  and  between  the  legs  of  this  happy  pair,  while 
an  exceedingly  small  tea-table  with  the  reciuisite  crockery  reposes 
against  the  lady's  knee ;  a  still,  with  death's-head  and  bloody-bones, 
filling  up  the  naked  corner  near  the  gentleman.  A  sort  of  market 
is  held  here,  and  the  place  is  swarming  with  blue  cloaks  and  groups 
of  men  talking  ;  heie  and  there  is  a  stall  with  coarse  linens,  crockery, 
a  cheese  ;  and  crowds  of  egg-  and  milk-women  are  squatted  on  the 
j>avement,  with  their  raggcil  customers  or  gossips ;  and  the  yellow- 
haired  girl,  drawn  in  the  opiK)8ite  i)icture,  has  been  sitting,  as  if 
for  her  portrait,  this  hour  past. 

Carts,  cars,  jingles,  liarouches,  horses  and  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions rattle  presently  through  the  streets :  for  the  town  is  crowded 
with  company  for  the  races  and  other  sports,  and  all  the  world  is 
bent  to  see  the  stag-hunt  on  the  lake.  Where  the  ladies  of  the 
Macgillicuddy  family  have  slept.  Heaven  knows,  for  their  house 
is  full  of*  lodgers.  What  voices  you  hear  !  "  Bring  me  some  hot 
wafrtA,''  says  a  genteel  high-pii)e(l  English  voice.  "Hwhere's  me 
hot  wather?"  roara  a  deep-toned  Hibernian.  See,  over  the  way, 
three  ladies  in  ringlets  and  green  tabinet  taking  their  "tay"  pre- 
paratory to  setting  out.  I  wonder  whether  they  heard  the  senti- 
mental songs  of  the  law-marines  last  night  ?  They  must  have  been 
edified  if  they  did. 
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Xf  <vxttpa&iooi  <am^.  tirufr  &>  xiuar  app*:aitm«iic^  aiid  we  walked 
4i0nk  tf>  th^  hDoOi,  Ifin^r  as  z  eoople  «?€  mika  from  the  town,  aesr 
tite  ^  Tktom  Inn,''  a  han^imoie  mduunoo.  in  prectr  grrmids*  dcee 
V>  the  is^ke,  and  owiKfi  bj  the  pacriodc  Mr.  Fnm.  A  noblenBUi 
«>A»T^  FiTin  eight  hcnvireri  pooorls  Ibr  the  ise  of  his  hoase  during 
the  nf:^  xnd,  to  Finn'ii  etenol  hoooixr  be  it  au^i,  he  refased  the 
nrmtj,  aori  iiai«^I  be  woviki  k«ep>  his  bxEse  for  his  frutoftk  and  p«trofiBy 
the  pnWv^,  let  the  CV>rk  St^am-IVket  CompanT  think  of  this 
SfKOffTf^itj  fin  the  pent  of  Mr.  Finn,  and  bhish  Ibr  shame :  at  the 
f>irk  A^pvnitoraJ  Show  they  nisai  their  £tf«Sw  and  were  dkap- 
primtfd  in  their  fpeenkitioiL,  oa  thej  deserrevi  to  be,  hj  indignant 
Ens^l^hmen  ninsan^  to  go  at  all. 

The  morning  ha#l  been  bright  enough  ;  bat  for  fear  of  acciiients 
we  Vif]k  f0MT  mafrkintonbeii,  ami  at  aliont  a  mile  from  the  town  fbond 
it  neremary  to  a#Mime  tbof^e  garments  and  wear  them  for  the  greater 
fart  of  the  flay.  PaMing  by  the  '^Tirtoria,"  with  its  beantifid 
wallM,  fjark,  ami  lorlge,  we  came  to  a  little  creek  where  the  boats 
were  mooretl ;  ami  there  was  the  wonderful  lake  before  us*  with  its 
mfiuntainn,  ami  i^^landis  and  trees.  Unluckfly,  however,  the  moim- 
taina  hap[iene^l  to  ^jc  invisible :  the  islan^ls  looked  like  grey  masses 
In  the  fog,  an«l  all  tltat  we  coulfl  see  for  some  time  was  the  grey 
mlhouette  of  the  lioat  ahea/1  of  ils,  in  which  a  passenger  was  engaged 
in  a  witty  cr/nveniation  with  some  boat  still  farther  in  the  mist. 

I>nimming  and  tnimjieting  was  heanl  at  a  little  <listanee,  and 
prenently  we  fonn^l  ourHclvcs  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  boats  upon 
the  rfx;ky  shorfrs  of  the  }>eautifiil  little  Innisfallen. 

Here  we  landed  for  a  while,  and  the  weather  clearing  up  allowed 
tui  tf >  see  this  charming  Kpot :  rocks,  shrubs,  and  little  abnipt  rises 
and  falls  of  ground,  covere<l  with  the  brightest  emerald  grass ;  a 
beautiful  little  ruin  of  a  Saxon  chapel,  lying  gentle,  delicate,  and 
plaintive  on  the  shore  ;  some  noble  trees  round  about  it,  and  beyond, 
presently,  the  tower  of  R<«8  Castle :  island  after  island  appearing 
in  the  clearing  simshine,  and  the  huge  hills  throwing  their  misty 
veils  off,  and  wearing  their  noble  robes  of  purple.  The  boats*  crews 
were  groui)ed  aliout  the  place,  and  one  large  barge  especially  had 
landc<l  some  sixty  jHJople,  being  the  Temperance  band,  with  its 
drums,  tnimpets,  and  wives.  They  were  marshalled  by  a  grave 
old  gentleman  with  a  white  waistcoat  and  queue,  a  silver  medal 
de<'x)niting  one  side  of  liis  coat,  and  a  brass  heart  reposing  on  the 
other  flap.  Tlie  horns  j)crfornied  some  Irish  airs  prettily ;  and  at 
length,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fellow  who  went  swaggering  alK)Ut 
witii  a  pair  of  whirling  dnimsticks,  all  formed  together  and  played 
"  Garryowen  " — the  active  drum  of  course  most  dreadfully  out  of 
time. 
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Having  strolled  about  the  island  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it 
berame  time  to  take  to  the  boats  again,  and  we  were  rowed  over 
to  the  wood  opi)08ite  Sullivan's  cajscade,  where  the  hounds  had  been 
laid  in  in  the  morning,  and  the  stag  was  expecte<l  to  take  water. 
Fifty  or  sixty  men  are  employed  on  the  mountain  to  drive  the  stag 
lakewnrdfl,  should  he  be  inclined  to  break  away :  and  the  sport 
generally  ends  by  the  stag — ^a  wild  one — making  for  the  water  with 
the  jKU'k  Hwiniming  afterwanls ;  and  here  he  is  taken  and  dispose<l 
of :  how  I  know  not.  It  is  rather  a  parade  than  a  stag-hunt ;  but, 
with  nil  the  boats  around  and  the  noble  view,  must  be  a  fine  thing 
to  see. 

Presently,  steering  his  barge,  the  Erin,  with  twelve  oars  and  a 
green  flag  sweeping  the  water,  came  by  the  president  of  the  sports, 
Mr.  John  O'Connell,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  be  liked  by  rich 
and  iHK)r  here,  and  by  the  latter  e8i>ecially  is  adored.  "Sure  weM 
dhrown  ourscdvcs  for  him,"  one  man  told  me;  and  procee<led  to 
speak  ejigerly  in  his  praise,  and  to  tell  numberless  acts  of  his 
generosity  and  justice.  The  justice  is  rather  rude  in  this  wild 
country  sometimes,  and  occasionally  the  judges  not  only  deliver 
the  sentence  but  execute  it ;  nor  does  any  one  think  of  appealing 
to  any  more  regular  jurisilictiou.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  O^Connell 
to  his  bn>ther  is  very  striking :  one  might  have  declared  it  was  the 
Lib(irator  sitting  at  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

Some  scores  more  l)oats  were  there,  darting  up  and  <lown  in  the 
pretty  busy  waters.  Here  c^me  a  Cambridge  boat;  and  where, 
inileed,  will  not  the  gentlemen  of  that  renowne<l  University  be 
found  ?  Yonder  were  the  dandy  dragoons,  stiff,  silent,  slim,  fault- 
lessly apiK)inte<l,  solemnly  puflling  cigars.  Every  now  and  then  a 
houucl  would  l)e  heanl  in  the  wcxxl,  whereon  numbers  of  voices, 
right  and  left,  would  begin  to  yell  in  chorus — "  Hurroo  !  Hoop  ! 
Yow — yow  — yow  ! "  in  accents  the  most  shrill  or  the  most  melan- 
cholioun.  Meanwhile  the  sun  ha«i  had  enough  of  the  sfjort,  the 
mountains  put  on  their  veils  again,  the  islands  retreated  into  the 
mist,  the  word  went  through  the  fleet  to  spread  all  umbrellas,  and 
Lorlies  took  shares  of  mackintoshes  and  disapiiearcd  under  the  flaps 
of  silk  cloaks. 

The  wood  comes  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  many 
of  the  crews  thought  fit  to  land  and  seek  this  green  shelter.  There 
you  might  see  how  the  dtutdium  sumnul  ffenus  hcesit  utmOy 
clambering  up  tliither  to  hide  from  the  rain,  and  many  "  membra  " 
in  dabbleil  nissia-ducks  cowering  mridi  sub  arhuto  ad  aquas  Icne 
caput.  To  l)ehold  these  moist  dandies  the  natives  of  the  country 
came  aigerly.  Strange  savage  &ces  might  be  seen  peering  from  out 
of  the  trees :  long-haired  bare-legged  girls  came  down  the  hill,  somo 
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with  green  apples  and  ver>'  Hickly- looking  j»lums;  some  with 
whisky  and  goat's-milk :  a  ra^ed  boy  had  a  pair  of  stag's  horns 
to  sell :  the  place  swaniied  ^ith  people.  We  went  up  the  hill  to 
see  the  noble  casca/le,  and  when  you  say  that  it  comes  rushing 
down  over  rock  and  through  tangled  woods,  alas !  one  has  said  all 
the  dictionary  can  help  you  to,  and  not  enough  to  distinguish  this 
particular  cataract  from  any  other.  This  seen  and  admired,  we 
came  back  to  the  harbour  where  the  boats  lay,  and  from  which  spot 
the  rea4ler  might  have  seen  a  view  of  the  lake — that  is,  you  trouid 
see  the  lake,  if  the  mist  would  only  clear  away. 

But  this  for  hours  it  did  not  seem  inclined"  to  do.  We  rowed 
up  and  down  industriously  for  a  period  of  time  which  seemed  to  lue 
atrociously  long.  The  bugkw  of  the  Erin  had  long  since  soundcil 
"  Home,  sweet  home  I "  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  had  dis- 
perse^l.  As  for  the  stag-hunt,  all  I  saw  of  it  was  four  dogs  that 
api>eare<l  on  the  shore  at  different  inter\'al8,  and  a  huntsman  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  who  similarly  came  and  went :  once  or  twice  we  were 
gratifieil  by  hearing  the  hounds:  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  day,  and  we  rowe<l  off  to  Kenmare 
Cottage — wlicre,  on  the  lovely  lawn,  or  in  a  cottjige  a<\joining,  the 
gentry  picnic,  and  where,  with  a  handkerchief-ful  of  fmtatoes,  we 
ma<le  as  pleasant  a  meal  as  ever  I  rectillect.  Here  a  good  number 
of  the  boats  were  assembled  ;  here  you  might  sec  cloths  spread  and 
dinner  going  on  ;  here  were  those  wonderful  officers,  looking  as  if 
they  ha^l  just  stepperl  from  bandboxes,  with — by  heavens  !—  not  a 
shirt-collar  disarrangcnl  nor  a  boot  dimmed  by  the  wet.  An  old 
piper  was  making  a  very  ftH.'ble  music,  with  a  handkcn'hief  spread 
over  his  face ;  and,  farther  on,  a  little  smiling  German  l)oy  was 
playing  an  a/'conlion  and  singing  a  ballad  of  Hautfs.  I  had  a 
silver  metLU  in  my  pocket,  with  Victoria  on  one  side  and  Britannia 
on  the  other,  and  gave  it  liim,  for  the  sake  of  old  times  and  his 
roumi  friendly  fax^e.  Oh,  little  German  boy,  many  a  night  as  you 
trudge  lonely  through  this  wild  land,  nuist  you  yearn  after  BriUier- 
lein  and  Schwesterfein  at  home — yonder  in  stately  Frankfurt  city 
that  lies  by  silver  Main.  I  thought  of  vineyards  and  sunshine,  and 
the  greasy  clock  in  tlie  theatre,  and  the  railroad  all  the  way  to 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  handsome  Jew  country-houses  by  the  B<x;ken- 
heimer-TIior  ..."  Come  along,"  says  the  boatman.  "  All  the 
giutlemin  are  waiting  for  your  honour."  And  I  found  them  finish- 
ing the  j)otatr)es,  and  we  ail  ha<I  a  draught  of  water  from  the  lake, 
and  so  pulled  to  the  Middle  or  Turk  Liike  through  the  picturesque 
green  rapid  that  floats  under  Brickeen  Bridge. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  Turk  Lake  ?  When  there,  we  agreed 
that  it  was  more  beautiful  than  the  large  lake,  of  which  it  is  not 
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one-fourth  the  size ;  then,  when  we  came  back,  we  said,  "  No,  the 
large  lake  is  the  most  beautiful."  And  so,  at  every  point  wc 
8to[)p€d  at,  we  detennined  that  that  particular  spot  was  the 
prettiest  in  the  whole  lake.  The  fact  is — and  I  don't  care  to  own 
it — they  are  too  handsome.  As  for  a  man  coming  from  his  desk 
in  London  or  Dublin  and  seeing  "  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day,"  he  is 
an  a68  for  his  pains ;  a  child  doing  sums  in  addition  might  as  well 
read  the  whole  multiplication-table,  and  fancy  he  had  it  by  lieart. 
We  should  look  at  these  w^onderful  things  leisurely  and  thought- 
fully ;  and  even  then,  blessed  is  he  who  understands  them.  I 
wonder  what  impression  the  sight  made  upon  the  three  tipsy  English- 
men at  Glengarift'?  What  idea  of  natural  beauty  belongs  to  an 
old  fellow  who  stiys  he  is  "  a  gentleman,  and  pays  his  way  "  ?  What 
to  a  jolly  fox-hunter,  who  had  rather  see  a  good  "  scTcecthing  "  nm 
.with  the  hounds  than  the  best  landscape  ever  painted  ?  And  yet 
they  all  come  hither,  and  go  through  the  business  regidarly,  and 
would  not  miss  seeing  every  one  of  the  lakes  and  going  up  every 
one  of  the  hills.  By  which  circumlocution  the  writer  wishes 
ingenuously  to  announce  that  he  will  not  see  any  more  lakes, 
ascend  any  mountains  or  towers,  visit  any  gaps  of  Dunloe,  or  any 
prospects  whatever,  except  such  as  nature  shall  fling  in  his  way 
in  the  course  of  a  quiet  reasonable  walk. 

In  the  Middle  Liike  we  were  carried  to  an  island  where  a 
ceremony  of  goat's-milk  and  whisky  is  performed  by  some  travellers, 
and  where  you  are  carefully  conducted  to  a  8i)ot  that  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott  admired  more  than  all."  Whether  he  di<l  or  not,  we  can 
only  say  on  the  authority  of  the  boatman ;  but  the  place  itself 
was  a  quiet  nook,  where  three  waters  meet,  and  indeed  of  no  great 
picturesqueness  when  compared  with  the  beauties  around.  But  it  is 
of  a  gentle  homely  beauty — not  like  the  lake,  which  is  as  a  princess 
dressed  out  in  diamonds  and  velvet  for  a  drawing-room,  and  knowing 
herself  to  be  faultless  too.  As  for  Innisfallen,  it  was  just  as  if  she 
gave  one  smiling  peep  into  the  nursery  before  she  went  away,  bo 
quiet,  innocent,  and  tender  is  that  lovely  spot ;  but,  depend  on  it,  if 
there  is  a  lake  fairy  or  princess,  as  Crofton  Croker  anil  other  historians 
assert,  she  is  of  her  nature  a  vain  creature,  pn)ud  of  her  person,  and 
fond  of  the  finest  dresses  to  adorn  it.  May  I  confess  that  I  would 
rather,  for  a  continuance,  have  a  house  facing  a  paddock,  with  a  cow 
in  it,  than  be  always  looking  at  this  immense  overpowering  splen- 
dour. You  would  not,  my  dear  brother  cockney  from  Tooley  Street? 
N(s  those  brilliant  eyes  of  thine  were  never  meant  to  gaze  at  any- 
thing less  bright  than  the  sun.  Your  mighty  spirit  finds  nothing 
too  vast  for  its  comprehension,  spurns  what  is  humble  as  unworthy, 
and  only,  like  Foote's  bear,  duices  to  "  the  genteelest  of  tunes." 
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The  long  and  short  of  the  mmtter  is,  that  oa  getting  off  the 
lake,  after  seven  horns'  rowing,  I  fdt  as  much  relieved  as  if  I 
had  been  dining  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen,  and  went  jumpin?  home  as  gaOr  as  fwisRible :  but  thoee 
marine-lawjers  insisted  so  piteouslr  upon  seeing  Ross  Castle,  close 
to  which  we  were  at  length  lamled^  that  I  was  obliged  (in  spite 
of  rq>eated  oaths  to  the  oontianr)  to  ascend  that  tower,  and  take 
a  bird's^ye  view  of  the  scene.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  neither  tail 
nor  wings  ^^  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  a  bird:  that 
eoDtiniial  immensitr  of  prospect  which  stretches  beneath  those 
little  wings  of  theirs  most  deaden  their  intelkcta»  depend  on  it. 
Tomkins  and  I  are  not  maile  for  the  immense:  we  can  ei\|oy  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  enjoy  that  little  very  much  ;  or  if  like  birds, 
we  are  like  the  («trich — not  that  we  have  fine  feathers  to  onr  backs, 
bat  becaui^e  we  cannot  fly.  Press  us  too  muelu  and  we  bepome 
flurrieii,  anti  run  uff  antl  bury  our  heads  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  dear 
mother  earth,  ami  so  get  rid  of  the  din,  and  the  dazzk,  ami  the 
ahooting. 

Because  we  dined  upon  potatoes,  that  was  no  reason  we  should 
Bup  on  buttermilk.     Well,  well!  salmon  is  good,  and  whisky  is 

good  tOOL 


CHAPTER  XII 

KILLARNEY—THE  RACES— MUCKROSS 

THE  races  were  as  gay  as  races  could  be,  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
untoward  accidents  that  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
sport.  Where  all  the  people  came  from  that  thronged  out 
of  the  town  was  a  wonder ;  where  all  the  vehicles,  the  cars,  barouches 
and  shandrydans,  the  carts,  the  horse-  and  donkey-men  could  have 
found  stable  and  shelter,  who  can  tell  ?  Of  all  these  equipages  and 
donkcypages  I  had  a  fine  view  from  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy's  window, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  happy  faces  shining  under  the  blue 
cloaks  as  the  carts  rattle<l  by. 

A  very  hantlsonie  young  lady — I  presume  MissMacG. —  who  gives 
a  hand  to  the  drawing-room  and  comes  smiling  in  with  the  teapot 
— Miss  MacG.,  I  say,  appeare<l  to-day  in  a  silk  bonnet  and  stiff  silk 
dress,  with  a  brooch  and  a  black  mantle,  as  smart  as  any  lady  in  the 
land,  and  looking  as  if  she  was  accustomed  to  her  dress  too,  which  the 
housemaid  on  the  banks  of  Thames  does  not.  Indeed,  I  have  not  met 
a  more  ladylike  young  person  in  Ireland  than  Miss  MacG. ;  and  when 
I  saw  her  in  a  handsome  car  on  the  course,  I  was  quite  proud  of  a  bow. 

Tramping  thither,  too,  as  hard  as  they  could  walk,  and  as  happy 
and  smiling  as  possible,  were  Mary  the  coachman's  wife  of  the  day 
l)efore,  and  Johanna  with  the  child,  and  presently  the  other  young 
lady :  the  man  with  the  stick,  you  may  be  sure :  he  would  toil  a 
year  for  that  day's  ple^isure.  They  are  all  mad  for  it :  people  walk 
for  miles  and  miles  round  to  the  race ;  they  come  without  a  penny 
in  their  pockets  often,  trusting  to  chance  and  charity,  and  that  some 
worthy  gentleman  may  fling  them  a  sixpence.  A  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  saw  on  the  course  persons  from  his  part  of  the  country, 
who  must  have  walked  eighty  miles  for  the  sport. 

For  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  racecourse  there  could  be  no 
pleasanter  occupation  than  looking  at  the  happy  multitudes  who 
were  thronging  thither ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  rich  or  poor 
shoulders  I  never  saw  so  many  handsome  faces  in  my  life.  In  the 
carriages,  among  the  ladies  of  Kerry,  every  second  woman  was 
handsome ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  tender  and  pleasing  in 
the  look9  of  the  young  female  peasaotry  that  is  p^rl^aps  eyei^  better 
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than  beauty.  Bog^airs  had  taken  their  stations  along  the  road  in 
no  grrat  nuinljcra,  for  I  siujic^'t  they  were  most  of  them  on  the 
ground,  ami  t\i(me  who  ren)aine<l  were  consequently  of  tlie  oldest  and 
iiglieHt  It  iri  a  shame  that  such  horrible  figures  are  allowal  to 
apficar  in  f>ublic  sm  some  of  the  loathsome  ones  which  belong  to  these 
unhapf)y  jMj«^ple.  On  went  the  cn>wd,  however,  laughing  and  as  gay 
as  possible ;  all  sorts  of  fun  passing  from  car  to  foot  passengers  as 
the  pretty  girb*  came  clattering  by,  and  the  **  boys ''  had  a  wonl  for 
eJM;h.  One  Lady  with  long  flowing  auburn  hair,  who  was  turning 
away  her  hejwl  from  s^irac  "  boys  "  very  demurely,  I  actually  saw,  at 
a  {lause  of  the  cart,  kisserl  by  one  of  them.  She  gave  the  fellow  a 
huge  Ixix  on  the  ear,  and  he  roared  out  "  O  murther ! "  and  she 
frowned  for  some  tiiiie  as  hard  as  slie  could,  whilst  the  ladies  in  the 
blue  cloaks  at  the  Uu:k  of  the  car  uttered  a  shrill  rebuke  in  Irish. 
But  in  a  minute  tlic  wholi;  party  was  grinning,  and  the  young  fellow 
who  had  ailiniuirttenMl  the  sidute  may,  for  what  I  know,  have  taken 
another  witiiout  the  slap  on  the  face  by  way  of  exchange. 

And  hero,  h«t  tlie  fair  public  may  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
personage  who  Udks  of  kissing  with  such  awful  levity,  let  it  be  said 
that  with  all  this  lau;,'hing,  ri)miMng,  kissing,  and  the  like,  there  are 
no  more  iniHK'ciit  girls  in  the  world  than  the  Irish -girls;  and  that 
the  wonujn  of  our  sjiuwimish  country  arc  far  more  liable  to  err.  One 
lias  but  to  walk  through  an  English  and  Irish  town,  and  see  how 
much  8U[K*riiir  is  the  morality  of  the  latter.  That  great  terror- 
striker,  the  (.'onfessional,  is  before  the  Irish  girl,  and  sooner  or 
later  her  sins  must  lie  told  there. 

By  this  time  wo  arc  got  uih^u  the  course,  which  is  really  one  of 
the  most  I>e;iutifiil  spots  that  ever  was  seeu  :  the  lake  and  mountains 
lying  along  two  sides  of  it,  and  of  course  visible  from  all.  They 
were  busy  putting  up  the  hunlles  when  we  arrival :  stiff  bars  and 
poles,  four  feet  from  tlie  ground,  with  furze-bushes  over  them.  The 
grand  stand  wjis  already  full ;  along  the  hedges  sat  thousan<ls  of  the 
people,  sitting  at  their  ease  doing  nothing,  and  happy  as  kings.  A 
daguerreotype  woukl  have  been  of  great  service  to  have  taken  their 
jwrtniits,  and  I  never  saw  a  vast  multitude  of  heads  and  attitudes 
so  picturos<iuc  and  lively.  The  sun  lighted  up  the  whole  course 
and  the  lakes  with  amazing  brightness,  though  l)ehind  the  former 
fay  a  huge  ra(;k  of  the  darkest  clouds,  against  whii^h  the  cornfields 
and  mciwlows  shone  in  the  brightest  green  and  gold,  and  a  row  ol 
white  tents  was  quite  dazzling. 

There  wjis  a  brightn<?s<j  and  intelligence  about  this  immense 
Irish  crowd,  which  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  English 
one.  The  women  in  their  blue  cloaks,  with  red  smiling  faces  peering 
from  one  end,  and  bare  feet  from  the  other,  had  seated  themsclvea 
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in  all  sort  of  pretty  attitudes  of  cheerful  contemplation ;  and  the 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  lie  about,  were  doing  so  now  with  all 
their  might — sprawling  on  the  banks,  with  as  much  ease  and  variety 
as  club-room  loungers  on  their  soft  cushions — or  squatted  leisurely 
among  the  green  potatoes.  The  sight  of  so  much  happy  laziness 
did  one  good  to  look  on.  Nor  did  the  honest  fellows  seem  to  weary 
of  this  amusement.  Hours  passed  on,  and  the  gentlefolks  (judging 
from  our  party)  began  to  grow  somewhat  weary ;  but  the  finest 
peasantry  in  Eiu*ope  never  budged  from  their  posts,  and  continued 
to  indulge  in  greetings,  indolence,  and  conversation. 

When  we  came  to  the  row  of  white  tents,  as  usual  it  did  not 
look  so  brilliant  or  im|)Osing  as  it  appeared  from  a  little  distance, 
though  the  scene  around  them  was  animated  enough.  The  tents 
were  long  humble  l)ooths  stretched  on  hoops,  each  with  its  humble 
streamer  or  ensign  without,  and  containing,  of  course,  articles  of  re- 
freshment within.  But  Father  Mathew  has  Wen  busy  among  the 
publicans,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  poor  fellows  are  now 
condemned  for  the  most  part  to  sell  "  tay  "  in  i)lace  of  whisky  ;  for 
the  concoction  of  which  beverage  huge  cauldrons  were  smoking,  in 
front  of  each  hut-door,  in  round  graves  dug  for  the  purpose  and  piled 
up  with  black  smoking  sotl. 

Behind  this  camp  were  the  carts  of  the  poor  people,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  quarter  where  the  quality  cars 
stood.  And  a  little  way  from  the  huts,  agjiin,  you  might  see  (for 
you  could  scarcely  heivr)  certain  pipers  executing  their  melodies  and 
inviting  people  to  <lance. 

Anything  more  lugubrious  than  the  drone  of  the  pipe,  or  the  jig 
danced  to  it,  or  the  countenances  of  the  dancers  and  musicians,  I 
never  saw.  Round  each  set  of  dancers  the  peoi)le  fonned  a  ring,  in 
which  the  figurantes  and  coryphees  went  through  their  operations. 
The  toes  went  in  and  the  toes  went  out ;  then  there  came  certain 
mysti(!  figures  of  hands  a<!ross,  and  so  fortli.  I  never  saw  less  grace 
or  seemingly  less  enjoyment — no,  not  even  in  a  quadrille.  The 
people,  however,  took  a  great  interest,  and  it  was  "Well  done, 
Tim  I "    "  Step  out,  Miss  Brady  ! "  and  so  forth  during  the  dance. 

Thimblerig  too  obtained  somewhat,  though  in  a  humble  way.  A 
ragged  scoundrel — the  image  of  Hogarth *s  Bad  Apprentice — went 
bustling  and  shouting  through  the  crowd  vnth  his  dirty  tray  and 
thimble,  and  as  soon  as  he  ha<l  taken  his  post,  stated  that  this  was 
the  "  royal  game  of  thimble,"  and  called  upon  "  gintlemin  "  to  come 
forward.  And  then  a  ragged  fellow  would  be  seen  to  approach,  with 
as  innocent  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and  the  bystanders  might 
remark  that  the  second  ragged  fellow  almost  always  won.  Nay,  he 
was  80  benevolent,  in  many  inctances,  as  to  point  out  to  various  people 
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who  bad  s  mind  to  bet,  under  wiucb  tiumbk  the  pea  actnaDjr  wu. 
Heuivhile,  the  first  feSow  wa»  nre  to  be  looking  any  and  '«lH"g 
to  autne  one  in  the  univd ;  bat  mnaehow  it  genenllr  ha{q«ned — and 
bow  at  dmae  1  can't  tell — that  aaj  man  vbo  list^wd  to  the  advice 
oT  raMal  So.  2  luat  his  nwnejr.     I  beJiere  it  is  ao  even  in  En|^.d. 

Tbea  ;ou  would  see  gentlemen  with  baIfpenDTrcDlette4abksi  and, 
a^n,  here  were  a  pair  (indeed  tbev  are  veij  good  portraita)  who 
cam«  fbnranl  disioterestedl;  with  a  taMe  and  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
began  playin;;  againat  each  other  for  ten  shilliDgs  a  game,  betting 
civwna  M  freely  as  poaable. 

Gambling,  however,  nuut  have  been  &t«]  to  both  of  theae  gentle- 


men, else  might  not  one  have  suppoeed  that,  if  they  were  is  the 
habit  of  winning  much,  they  would  have  treated  theinselvea  to  better 
clotlien  1  TliM,  however,  is  the  way  with  all  g&mblcra,  as  the  reader 
has  no  doubt  remarked  :  for,  look  at  u  game  of  loo  or  TiDgt«t-un 
played  in  a  friendly  way,  anil  where  yovi,  and  three  or  four  others, 
have  certainly  lost  three  or  foiff  pouuda,  —well,  ask  at  the  end  of 
the  game  who  has  won,  and  you  invariably  find  that  nobody  has. 
Hopkins  has  only  covered  himself ;  Snooks  has  neither  lost  nor  won  ; 
Smith  has  won  four  shilliogB;  and  so  on.  Who  gets  the  moDeyl 
The  devil  geU  it,  I  dare  say ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  he  has  laid  hold  of 
tbe  money  of  yonder  gentleman  in  tbe  handsome  great-coat. 
.    But,  to  tbe  shame  of  the  stewards  be  it  spoken,  they  are  ex* 
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tremely  averse  to  this  kind  of  sport ;  and  presently  comes  up  one, 
a  stout  old  gentleman  on  a  bay  horse,  wielding  a  huge  hunting- 
whip,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  fly,  amateurs,  idlers,  professional 
men,  and  all.  He  is  a  rude  customer  to  deal  with,  that  gentleman 
with  the  whip :  just  now  he  was  clearing  the  course,  and  cleared  it 
with  such  a  vengeance  that  a  whole  troop  on  a  hedge  retreated 
backwards  into  a  ditch  opposite,  where  was  rare  kicking,  and  sprawl- 
ing, and  disarrangement  of  petticoats,  and  cries  of  "  0  murther ! " 
"  Mother  of  Grod  ! "  "  I'm  kilt ! "  and  so  on.  But  as  soon  as  the 
horsewhip  was  gone,  the  people  clambered  out  of  their  ditch  again, 
and  were  as  thick  as  ever  on  the  bank. 

The  test  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  whip  shall  be  this.  A 
groom  ro<lc  insolently  after  a  gentleman,  calling  him  names,  and  in- 
viting him  to  fight.  This  the  great  flagellator  hearing,  rode  up  to  the 
groom,  lifted  him  gracefully  off  his  horse  into  the  air,  and  on  to  the 
ground,  and  when  there  atlministcred  to  him  a  severe  and  merited 
fiistigation ;  after  which  he  told  the  course-keepers  to  drive  the  fellow 
off  the  course,  and  enjoined  the  latter  not  to  appear  again  at  his  peril. 

As  for  the  races  themselves,  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that  they 
were  better  or  worse  than  other  such  amusements ;  or  to  quarrel 
with  gentlemen  who  choose  to  risk  their  lives  in  manly  exercise. 
In  the  first  race  there  was  a  fall :  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  carried 
off  the  ground,  and  it  was  said  he  was  dead.  In  the  second  race, 
a  horse  and  man  went  over  and  over  each  other,  and  the  fine  young 
man  (we  had  seen  him  five  minutes  before,  full  of  life  and  triumph, 
clearing  the  hurdles  on  his  grey  horse,  at  the  head  of  the  race) : — 
in  the  second  heat  of  the  second  race  the  poor  fellow  missed  his 
leap,  was  carried  away  stunned  and  dying,  and  the  bay  horse  won. 

I  was  standing,  during  the  first  heat  of  this  race  (this  is  the 
second  man  the  grey  has  killed — they  ought  to  call  him  the  Pale 
Horse),  by  half-a-dozen  young  girls  from  the  gentleman's  village,  and 
humlrods  more  of  them  were  there,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  their 
village,  the  young  squire,  and  the  grey  horse.  Oh,  how  they 
hurrah'd  as  he  rode  ahead !  I  saw  these  girls — they  might  be 
fourteen  years  old — after  the  catastrophe.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  this 
is  a  sad  end  to  the  race."  "  And  is  it  the  pink  jacket  or  the  blue 
has  won  this  time  1 "  says  one  of  the  girls.      It  was  poor  Mr. 

C 's  only  epitaph  :  and  wasn't  it  a  sporting  answer  1     That 

girl  ought  to  be  a  hurdle-racer's  wife;  and  I  would  like,  for  my 
part,  to  bestow  her  ujwn  the  groom  who  won  the  race. 

I  don't  care  to  confess  that  the  accident  to  the  poor  young 
gentleman  so  thoroughly  disgustetl  my  feelings  as  a  man  and  a 
cockney,  that  I  turned  off  the  racecourse  short,  and  hired  a  horse 
for  sixpence  to  carry  me  back  to  Miss  Macgillicuddy.     In  the 
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thimblerig,  and  presently  after  sauntered  in  the  fellow  with  the 
long  coat,  who  had  played  at  cards  for  sovereigns.  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  confession  of  himself  and  friend  the  next  time  they  com- 
municate with  his  reverence. 

The  exU'Ut  of  this  town  is  very  curious,  and  I  should  imagine 
its  popuLitioii  to  be  much  greater  than  five  thousand,  which  was 
the  number,  acconling  to  ^lisn.  Ma?'^Ilicuddy.  Along  the  three 
main  streets  are  numerous  arches,  down  every  one  of  which  runs 
an  alley,  intci*secte<l  by  other  alleys,  and  swarming  with  people.  A 
stream  or  gutter  runs  commonly  down  these  alleys,  in  which  the 
pi«^  and  children  are  seen  pa<ldliug  about.  The  men  and  women 
loll  at  their  dtwrs  or  windows,  to  enjoy  the  detestable  prospect  I 
saw  two  pigs  under  a  fresh-made  deal  staircase  in  one  of  the  main 
streets  near  the  Bridewell :  two  very  well-dresseil  girls,  with  their 
hair  in  ringlets,  were  looking  out  of  the  parlour-window  :  almost  all 
the  glass  in  the  upi>er  rooms  was  of  course  smashed,  the  windows 
patche<l  here  and  there  (if  the  people  were  carefiil),  the  woodwork 
of  the  door  loose,  the  whitewash  peeling  off, — and  the  house 
evidently  not  two  years  old. 

By  the  Bri<lcwell  is  a  busy  potato-market,  picturesque  to  the 
sketcher,  if  not  very  respectable  to  the  merchant:  here  were  the 
country  carts  and  the  country  cloaks,  and .  the  shrill  beggarly 
bargains  going  on — a  world  of  shrieking,  and  gesticulating,  and  talk, 
about  a  j>ennyworth  of  potatoes. 

All  round  the  town  miserable  streets  of  cabins  are  stretched. 
You  see  people  lolling  at  each  door,  women  staring  and  combing 
their  hair,  men  with  their  little  pipes,  cliildreu  whose  rags  hang  on 
by  a  miracle,  idling  in  a  gutter.  Are  we  to  set  all  this  down  to 
absenteeism,  and  pity  poor  injured  Ireland]  Is  the  landlord*s 
absence  the  reason  why  the  house  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  the 
porch  all  day  1  Ujion  my  wonl,  I  have  heanl  people  talk  as  if, 
when  Pat*8  thatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord  ought  to  go  fetch 
the  straw  and  the  bidder,  and  mend  it  himself.  People  need  not 
be  flirty  if  they  are  ever  so  idle  ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and 
men  need  not  live  together.  Htdf  an-hour^s  work,  and  digging  a 
trench,  miglit  remove  that  filthy  dunghill  from  that  filthy  window. 
The  smoke  might  as  well  come  out  of  the  chimney  as  out  of  the 
door.  Why  should  not  Tim  do  that,  instead  of  walking  a  hundred- 
and-sixty  miles  to  a  race]  The  priests  might  do  much  more  to 
effect  these  reforms  than  even  the  landlords  themselves :  and  I  hope 
now  that  the  excellent  Father  Mathew  has  succeeded  in  arraying 
his  clergy  to  work  with  him  in  the  abolition  of  drunkenness,  they 
will  attack  the  monster  Dirt,  with  the  same  good-will,  and  surely 
with  the  same  success. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TRALEE^LlSrOWEL-  TARBERT 

I  MADE  the  journey  to  Tralee  next  day,  upon  one  of  the  famous 
Bianconi  cars — very  comfortable  conveyances  too,  if  the  booking 
officers  would  only  receive  as  many  persons  as  the  c^r  would 
hold,  an<l  not  have  too  many  on  the  seats.  For  half-an-hour  before 
the  car  left  Killamey,  I  observed  people  had  taken  their  seats :  and, 
let  all  travellers  be  cautious  to  do  likewise,  lest,  although  they  have 
booked  theL  places,  they  be  requested  to  mount  on  the  roof,  and  ac- 
commoilate  themselves  on  a  bandbox,  or  a  pleasant  deal  trunk  with 
a  knotte<l  rope,  to  prevent  it  from  Iwiug  slipi)ery,  while  the  corner 
of  another  \yo\  jolts  against  your  ril>s  for  the  journey.  I  had  put 
my  coat  on  a  place,  and  was  stepping  to  it,  when  a  hwely  lady  with 
great  activity  jumjK'd  up  and  pU8he<l  the  coat  on  the  roof,  an<l  not 
only  occupied  my  seat,  but  insisted  that  her  husband  should  ha>'e 
the  next  one  to  her.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a 
huge  shouting  with  the  lKX)k-keeper  and  call  instantly  for  the  taking 
down  of  my  luggage,  and  vow  my  grcjat  gcxls  that  I  would  take  a 
postchaise  and  make  the  office  i>ay  :  on  which,  I  am  ashamed  to 
Bay,  some  other  i)erson  was  made  to  give  up  a  decently  comfortiible 
Beat  on  the  roof,  which  I  occupied,  the  former  occupant  hanging  on 
— Heaven  knows  where  or  how. 

A  cx)mpany  of  young  squires  were  on  the  coach,  and  they  talketl 
of  horse-racing  and  hunting  punctually  for  three  hours,  during  which 
time  I  do  believe  they  did  not  utter  one  single  word  upon  any  other 
Bubject.  What  a  wonderful  faculty  it  is  !  The  writers  of  Natural 
Histories,  in  describing  the  noble  horse,  should  say  he  is  made  not 
only  to  run,  to  carry  burdens,  &c.,  but  to  be  tidked  about.  What 
would  hundreds  of  thousamls  of  dashing  young  fellows  do  with  their 
tongues,  if  they  had  not  this  blesse<l  subject  to  discourse  on  ] 

As  far  aa  the  country  went,  there  was  here,  to  be  sure,  not 
much  to  be  said.  You  pass  through  a  sad-looking,  bare,  undulating 
country,  with  few  trees,  and  poor  stone-hedges,  and  poorer  crops ; 
nor  have  I  yet  taken  in  Ireland  w>  dull  a  ride.  About  half-way 
between  Tralee  and  Killamey  is  a  wretched  town,  where  horses  are 
changed,  and  where  I  saw  more  hideous  beggary  than  anywhere 
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el^e,  I  think.     And  I  was  glad  to  get  orer  this  gloomj  tract  of 
country,  and  enter  the  capital  of  Kern*. 

It  has  a  han«lsome  description  in  the  guide-books ;  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  English  trareller  will  fiml  a  stay  of  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  town  quite  sufficient  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with 
respect  to  the  place.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  poor 
business  going  on  ;  the  town  thronged  with  people  as  usual ;  the 
shops  large  ami  not  too  splendid.  There  are  two  or  three  rows 
of  respe<.'table  house:!*,  and  a  mall,  and  the  townspeople  have  the 
ftu-ther  privilege  of  walking  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  of  a 
handsome  |)ark,  which  the  proprietor  has  liberally  giren  to  their 
use.  Tnilee  has  a  newspaper,  ami  boasts  of  a  couple  of  clubs  :  the 
one  I  saw  was  a  big  white  house,  no  windows  broken,  and  looking 
comfortable.  But  the  most  curious  sight  of  the  town  was  the 
chajK'l,  with  the  festival  hehl  there.  It  was  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (let  those  who  are  ao}uainted  with  the 
calendar  and  the  facts  it  commemorates  say  what  the  feast  was,  and 
when  it  falls),  and  all  the  country  seemoil  to  be  present  on  the 
ocrasion  :  the  chapel  and  the  large  court  lca«ling  to  it  were  thronged 
^ith  wor8hip|)ers,  such  as  one  never  sees  in  our  country,  where 
devotion  is  by  no  means  so  crowded  as  here.  Here,  in  the  court- 
yanl,  there  were  thousamls  of  them  on  their  knees,  rosary  in  hand, 
for  the  nnist  part  praying,  and  mumbling,  and  casting  a  wistful 
look  round  as  the  strangers  passetl.  In  a  comer  was  an  old  man 
groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death  or  colic,  and  a  woman  got  off  her 
knees  to  ask  us  for  charity  for  the  unhappy  old  fellow.  In  the 
chafiel  the  cn)w<l  was  enormous :  the  priest  and  his  people  were 
kneeling,  and  Ito^iiig,  and  humming  and  chanting,  and  censer- 
rattling  ;  the  ghostly  crew  being  attenddl  by  a  fellow  that  I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  Continental  churches,  a  sort 
of  Catholic  clerk,  a  black  shadow  to  the  pars<m,  bowing  his  head 
when  his  reverence  bowe<l,  kneeling  when  he  knelt,  only  three  steps 
lower. 

But  we  who  wonder  at  copes  and  candlesticks,  see  nothing  strange 
in  surplices  and  beadles.  A  Turk,  doubtless,  would  sneer  equally 
at  ea4*h,  and  have  you  to  understand  that  the  only  reasonable  cere- 
monial was  that  wliich  took  place  at  his  m<i6que. 

Whether  right  or  wrong  in  point  of  ceremony,  it  was  evident 
the  heart  of  devotion  was  there :  the  immense  dense  crowd  moane<l 
and  swayed,  and  you  heard  a  hum  of  all  sorts  of  wild  ejaculations, 
esu'h  man  praying  seemingly  for  himself,  while  the  service  went  on 
at  the  altar.  The  altar  candles  flickered  red  in  the  dark  steaming 
place,  and  everj'  now  and  then  from  the  choir  you  heard  a  sweet 
female  voice  chanting  Mozart's  music,  which  swept  over  the  beads 
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of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  pure  and  delicious  than  the  best 
incense  that  ever  smoked  out  of  the  pot. 

On  the  chapel-floor,  just  at  the  entry,  lay  several  people  moan- 
ing, and  tossing,  and  telling  their  beads.  Behind  the  old  woman 
was  a  font  of  holy  water,  up  to  which  little  children  were  clamber- 
ing ;  and  in  the  chapel-yard  were  several  old  women,  with  tin  c^ns 
full  of  the  same  sacrecl  fluid,  with  which  the  people,  as  they  entered, 
aspersed  themselves  with  all  their  might,  flicking  a  great  quantity 
into  their  faces,  and  making  a  curtsey  and  a  prayer  at  the  siime 
time.  "  A  pretty  prayer,  tndy  !  "  says  the  parson's  wife.  "  What 
sad  sad  benighte<l  superstition ! "  says  the  Independent  minister's 
lady.  Ah  !  ladies,  great  as  your  intelligence  is,  yet  think,  when 
(compared  with  the  Supreme  One,  what  a  little  difference  there  is 
after  all  between  your  husbands'  very  best  extempore  oration  and 
the  poor  Popish  creatures' !  One  is  just  as  for  ofT  Infinite  Wisdom 
as  the  other :  and  so  let  us  read  the  story  of  the  woman  and  her 
pot  of  ointment,  that  most  noble  and  charming  of  histories ;  which 
ecjualises  the  great  and  the  small,  the  wise  and  the  poor  in 
spirit,  and  shows  that  their  merit  before  Heaven  lies  in  doing 
their  best. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the  old  fellow  on  the  point  of 
death  was  still  howling  and  groaning  in  so  vehement  a  manner,  that 
I  heartily  trust  he  was  an  impostor,  and,  that  on  receiving  a  sixpence 
he  went  home  tolerably  comfortable,  having  secured  a  maintenance 
for  that  day.  But  it  will  ha  long  before  I  can  forget  the  strange  wild 
scene,  so  entirely  different  was  it  from  the  decent  and  comfortable 
observances  of  our  own  Church. 

Three  cars  set  off  together  from  Tralee  to  Tarbert :  three  cars 
fiill  to  overflowing.  The  vehicle  before  us  contained  nineteen  persons, 
half-a-<lozen  being  placed  in  the  receptacle  rtdled  the  well,  and  one 
clinging  on  as  if  by  a  miracle  at  the  bar  bc^hind.  What  can  people 
want  at  Tarbert  1  I  wondered ;  or  anywhere  else,  indeed,  that  they 
rush  about  from  one  to^Ti  to  another  in  this  inconceivable  way? 
All  the  cars  in  all  the  towns  seem  to  be  thronged :  people  are  per- 
petually hurr>'ing  from  one  dismal  tumble-down  tovm  to  another ; 
and  yet  no  business  is  done  anywhere  that  I  can  8<»e.  The  chief 
part  of  the  contents  of  our  three  cars  was  discharged  at  Listowel,  to 
which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  the  road  was  neither  more 
cheerfiil  nor  picturesque  than  that  from  Killamey  to  Tralee.  As, 
however,  you  reach  Listowel,  the  countr}'  becomes  better  cultivated, 
the  gentlemen's  seats  are  more  frequent,  and  the  town  itself,  as  seen 
from  a  little  distance,  lies  very  prettily  on  a  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  han»lsome  bridge,  which  leads  to  a  neat-looking  square,  which 
contains  a  smartish  churchy  which  Ib  flanked  by  a  big  Roman 
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Catholic  chapel,  &c  An  old  castle,  grey  and  iTV-coyered,  stands 
hanl  by.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  lords  of  Kerry, 
whose  buryini^-place  (according  to  the  information  of  the  coachinan) 
is  seen  at  about  a  league  fnHn  the  town. 

But  pretty  as  Listowel  is  from  a  distance,  it  has,  on  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  by  no  means  the  prosperous  appearance  which 
a  first  glance  gives  it.  The  place  seemed  like  a  scene  at  a  country 
theatre,  once  smartly  painted  by  the  artist;  bat  the  paint  hs^ 
crarketl  in  many  places,  the  lines  are  worn  away,  and  the  whole 
piece  only  looks  more  shabby  for  the  flaunting  strokes  of  the  brush 
which  remain.  And  here,  of  coiu^se,  came  the  nsual  crowd  of  idlers 
roimd  the  cui  :  the  epileptic  idiot  holding  piteously  out  his  empty 
tin  8uuff-l)ox  ;  the  bnital  idiot,  in  an  old  soldier's  coat,  proffering  his 
money-box,  and  grinning,  and  clattering  the  single  halfiienny  it  con- 
taine«l :  the  old  man  with  no  eyelids,  calling  upon  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;  the  woman  with  a  child  at  her  hideous  wrinkled  breast ; 
the  children  without  number.  As  for  trade,  there  seemed  to  be 
none  :  a  great  Jeremy-Diddler  kind  of  hotel  stood  hard  by,  swagger- 
ing and  out-at-ellx)Ws,  and  six  pretty  girb  were  smiling  out  of  a 
bescgsirly  8traw-l)uniiet  shop,  dre&sod  as  smartly  as  any  gentle- 
man's dau^^hters  of  good  estate.  It  was  good,  among  the  crowd 
of  bustling  shrieking  fellows,  who  were  "jawing"  vastly  and  doing 
nothing,  to  see  how  an  English  bagman,  with  scarce  any  words, 
laid  hold  of  an  ostler,  earned  him  off  vi  et  armh  in  the  mitlst  ojf 
a  8i)eech,  in  which  tlie  latter  was  going  to  exjtlain  his  immense 
acti\ity  and  ilesire  to  serve,  pushed  him  into  a  stable,  from  which 
he  issued  in  a  twinkling  leailing  the  ostler  and  a  horse,  and  had 
his  bag  on  the  car  and  his  horse  off  in  about  two  minutes  of  time, 
while  the  natives  were  still  shouting  round  about  other  passengers' 
fMjrtnianteaus. 

Some  time  afterwanls,  away  we  rattled  on  om*  own  journey  to 
Tarlxjrt,  having  a  postillion  on  the  leader,  and  receiving,  I  must  say, 
some  gnweful  bows  from  the  young  bounet-makeresses.  But  of  all 
tiie  roads  over  whitrh  human  bones  were  ever  jolted,  the  first  part  of 
tiiis  from  Listowel  to  Tarbert  deserves  the  palm.  It  shook  us  all 
into  headaches ;  it  shook  some  nails  out  of  the  side  of  a  box  I  hail ; 
it  sho<ik  all  the  cords  loose  in  a  twinkling,  and  sent  the  baggage 
bumping  about  the  passengers'  shoulders  The  cosichman  at  the  call 
of  another  English  bagman,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller, — the  postillion 
at  the  call  of  the  coachman,  descendetl  to  re-conl  the  baggage.  The 
English  bagman  had  the  whole  mass  of  trunks  and  bags  stoutly 
conle<l  and  firmly  fixed  in  a  few  seconds ;  the  coachman  helpe<l  him 
as  far  as  his  means  aIlowe<l ;  the  postillion  stood  by  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  never  offering  to  stir  a  finger 
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I  sud  to  him  that  I  was  de]ighte<l  to  see  iu  a  youth  of  sixteen  that 
extreme  activity  an<l  wiUiniLrness  to  obli;^,  and  that  I  would  give 
him  a  handflome  remuneration  for  his  ser\'ice8  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  :  the  young  rascal  jorinnetl  with  all  his  uii«^ht,  understanding 
the  satiric  nature  of  the  aiidress  perl'ectly  well ;  but  he  did  not  tiike 
his  hands  oat  of  his  pockets  for  all  that,  until  it  was  time  to  get  on 
his  horse  again,  and  then,  having  carried  us  over  the  most  difficult 
piirt  of  the  journey,  removed  his  horse  and  pipe,  and  rode  away 
with  a  parting  grin. 

The  cabins  along  the  roail  were  not  much  better  than  those  to 
be  seen  south  of  Tralee,  but  the  people  were  far  better  dotheil,  and 
imlulged  in  several  places  in  the  luxury  of  pigsties.  Near  the 
prettily  situated  village  of  BaJlylongford,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Sha^nnon  mouth ;  and  a  huge  red  n)und  moon,  that  shone  behind  an 
olii  convent  on  the  banks  of  the  bright  river,  with  dull  green  meadows 
between  it  and  us,  and  wide  pur^>le  flats  beyond,  would  be  a  gocnl 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  any  artist  whose  wrist  had  not  been  put  out 
of  joint  by  the  previous  ten  miles*  joiumey. 

The  town  of  Tarbert,  in  the  guide-books  and  to{)ographical 
dictionaries,  flourishes  considerably.  You  read  of  its  port,  its  com 
ami  provision  stores,  «&c.,  and  of  certain  go*i<l  hotels  ;  for  which  as 
travellers  we  were  looking  with  a  laudaV)le  anxiety.  The  town,  in 
fact,  contains  a^u^)ut  a  dozen  of  iiouses,  some  hundreds  of  cabins,  and 
two  hotels ;  to  one  of  which  we  were  driven,  and  a  kin<l  landla4ly, 
conducting  her  half-^lozen  giu^sts  into  a  snug  jijirlour,  was  for  our 
ordering  refreshment  imme<liately,  -which  I  certainly  shouhl  have 
done,  but  for  the  ominous  whis|)er  of  a  fellow  in  the  crowil  as  we 
descended  (of  course  a  disinterestinl  patron  of  the  other  house),  who 
hissed  into  my  ears,  *^Ask  to  see  the  he<h:'*  which  pn.>j)ot5id, 
acconlingly,  I  made  before  coming  to  tmy  determination  reganling 
supper. 

The  worthy  landla<ly  eludetl  my  question  st»vend  times  with  great 
skill  and  goo<l-humour,  but  it  Uvame  at  lcn«;th  neci»ssary  to  answer 
it ;  which  she  did  by  putting  on  lus  confident  an  air  as  |H)iisibU\  and 
leatling  the  way  upstairs  to  a  beilroom,  wherti  there  wiis  a  goinl  largo 
comf«>rtable  bed  certainly. 

The  only  objection  to  the  be<l,  however,  was  that  it  containixl  a 
sick  lady,  whom  the  hostess  pro^xiswl  to  eject  without  any  ceremony, 
saying  that  she  was  a  grciit  deid  better,  and  gi>ing  to  get  up  that 
very  evening.  However,  none  of  us  hatl  the  heart  to  tyrannise  over 
lovely  woman  in  so  painful  a  situatiim,  and  the  hostess  had  the  giief 
of  seeing  four  out  of  her  five  gut^ts  rejmir  across  the  way  to  "  Bral- 
laghan's  "  or  "  Gallaghers  Hotel," — the  name  has  fled  from  my 
memory,  but  it  is  the  big  hotel  in  the  place ;  and  unless  the  sick 
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lady  has  quitted  the  other  inn,  which  moet  likely  she  has  done  by 
this  time,  the  English  traveller  will  profit  by  this  advice,  and  on 
arrival  at  Tarbert  will  have  himself  transported  to  "Gallagher's" 
at  once. 

The  next  morning  a  car  carried  us  to  Tarbert  Point,  where  there 
is  a  pier  not  yet  completed,  and  a  Preventive  station,  and  where  the 
Shannon  steamers  touch,  that  ply  between  Kilrush  and  Limerick. 
Here  lay  the  famous  river  before  us,  with  low  banks  and  rich  pastures 
on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

LnfERICK 

A  CAPITAL  steamer,  which  on  this  day  was  thronged  with 
people,  carried  us  for  about  four  hours  down  the  noble 
stream  and  lande(i  us  at  Limerick  quay.  The  character 
of  the  landscajw  on  either  side  the  stream  is  not  i>articulariy 
picturesque,  but  large,  liberal,  and  prosperous.  Gentle  sweeps  of 
rich  memlows  and  cornfields  cover  the  banks,  and  some,  though  not 
too  many,  gentlemen's  parks  and  plantations  rise  here  and  there. 
But  the  landscape  was  somehow  more  pleading  than  if  it  had  been 
merely  picturesque ;  and,  especially  after  coming  out  of  that  deso- 
late county  of  Kerry,  it  was  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  this 
peaceful,  rich,  and  generous  scene.  The  first  aspect  of  Limerick  is 
very  smart  and  pleasing :  fine  neat  quays  ^ith  considenible  liveliness 
and  bustle,  a  very  handsome  bridge  (the  Wellealey  Bridge)  before 
the  spectator ;  who,  after  a  walk  through  two  long  and  flourishing 
streets,  stops  at  length  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Ireland — the 
large,  neat,  and  prosperous  one  kept  by  Mr.  Cruise.  Except  at 
Youghal,  and  the  poor  fellow  whom  the  Englishman  l)elaboured  at 
Glengariff,  Mr.  Cniise  is  the  only  landlord  of  an  inn  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  see  in  Ireland.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  commonly 
(and  very  naturally)  prefer  riding  with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports, 
to  attendance  on  their  guests ;  and  the  landladies,  if  they  prefer  to 
play  the  piano,  or  to  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  parlour,  only  show 
a  taste  at  which  no  one  can  wonder :  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to 
be  troubling  herself  with  vulgar  chance-customers,  or  looking  after 
Molly  in  the  be<lroom  or  waiter  Tim  in  the  cellar? 

Now,  beyond  this  piece  of  infonnation  regarding  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Cruise's  hotel,  which  every  traveller  knows,  the  writer  of 
this  doubts  very  much  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  about 
Limerick  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  saying  or  reading.  I  can't 
attempt  to  describe  the  Shannon,  only  to  say  that  on  board  the 
steamboat  there  was  a  piper  and  a  bugler,  a  hundred  of  genteel 
persons  coming  back  from  donkey-riding  and  bathing  at  Kilkee,  a 
couple  of  heaps  of  raw  hides  that  smelt  very  foully,  a  score  of 
women  nursing  children,  and  a  lobster-vendor,  who  vowed  to  me  on 
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hin  honniir  tliat  he  jsoLve  eiiditp^ire  apie»Y  for  his  fii^  and  diat  ha 
\\iui  hioil«^i  them  imly  die  *\ax  before :  bat  when  I  prodnced  die 
Giii<ie-fvw>k,  ami  imlemnlT  uAd  him  to  awRor  upon  that  to  die  tmdi 
af  hiA  -itiit^^mpnt,  the  lohfiter-^ll«'  tumeii  away  «iaite  abashed,  and 
wofilil  not  be  hmiii^t  to  .support  his  prprioiiB  aasertioa  atalL  Weil, 
thiH  irt  no  tlRfirripcioa  of  the  Shannon,  as  von  have  no  need  to  be 
&>|il,  anti  other  travellincr  coekneys  wilL  no  tJonbt.  meet  neidier 
pipT  nor  lobflter-!¥»ller  nor  raw  hiiles  :  nor,  it  they  <x)me  to  the  inn 
wher*»  this  is  written,  is  it  pmhahle  that  they  will  hear,  as  I  lio 
thiM  prpj+ent  moment,  tw«)  fellow?*  with  retl  whiskers,  and  immense 
pomp  ami  noiwe  an«l  hhisterinu  with  the  waiter.  «?onrlu«le  by  onlerin^ 
a  pint  fvf  ale  between  them.  All  rluit  one  <!an  hope  t»3  tlo  is,  to  give 
a  *»rt  of  nation  of  che  mov»»raent  ami  mannexB  of  die  people  :  pre- 
t^mlint?  >»y  no  inean^  Ut  offer  a  tiesiTiprion  of  pku^es,  but  simply  an 
a^Tonnr  i»f  what  one  .^ees  in  them. 

S »  that  if  any  traveller  :ifter  :*tavin:r  two  tiays  in  Limerick 
j4ht>oM  think  fit  U*  prej*ent  the  readier  with  fi^rty  or  fifty  pa^^  of 
«lirt!^rt;ition  iifxin  the  antiquities  ami  history  of  the  plaee.  npon  the 
fltate  of  rinnmeri*e^  reli-^on,  e«lu<radi>n,  the  piiblie  may  be  pretty 
well  gure  that  the  traveller  has  been  at  work  amon:^  the  guide- 
Vir»r »kj<,  ami  fili^hini^  extrai*ts  from  the  topo«j^phi<*al  and  l^x-al  works. 

They  rtay  there  are  thrw*  town:*  to  make  *me  Limerick :  there  is 
the  Irirfh  Town  on  the  Clare  «de :  the  En^li»h  Town  with  its  old 
«*aMtle  ^whioh  hiw  siwtiiine«l  a  deal  of  liatterin!^  and  blows  from 
lMn**H,  from  fierr-e  Iriih  kin;^,  from  Entdl-^h  warriors  who  ti^ok  an 
interest  in  the  pla«-e,  Henry  Sefnimlian:*,  Elizabethians,  Cromwellians, 
an<l,  ^''>lf  vfrA^f,  Ja^^ibite?*,  Kini^  Williaraitess — and  ne:vrly  esrapeil 
liein:^  in  the  h.iml.H  of  the  Rol:iert  Emmettite:*) ;  and  finally  the  ilis- 
tri^a  f.aller|  Newtown- Pery.  In  walking  throngh  this  latter  tract, 
yon  are  at  firnt  half  loil  to  lielieve  that  you  are  arrived  in  a  secomi 
LiverfiTK^i,  m>  tall  are  the  warehoiuies  and  broail  the  quays ;  so  neat 
ami  trim  a  street  of  near  a  mile  which  stretches  before  you.  But 
even  this  niile-lon:^  street  drjes  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  appear  to  be 
f¥}  wealthy  ami  pro«f»erous  as  it  shows  at  a  first  glance ;  for  of  the 
fK^piilation  that  thron;^  the  streets,  two-fifths  are  borefootetl  women, 
anfl  twf^fifths  more  raajge*!  men :  and  the  most  part  of  the  shops 
whirh  have  a  jp^nd  hIiow  with  them  appear,  when  looked  into,  to 
\ff'.  no  lM»tter  than  they  Hhr)ul(l  be,  being  empty  makeshift-looking 
\»]iU'4'H  with  tlieir  lx*Ht  ^otkIs  outside. 

Here,  in  this  handsome  street  too,  is  a  handsome  club-bouse, 
with  filenty  nf  idlers,  you  may  \>e  sure,  lolling  at  the  portico ;  like- 
wiwe  yfni  see  nnmenjiis  young  officers,  \iith  very  tight  waists  and 
aliHurd  bniss  shell-e|)aulettes  to  their  little  absurd  frock-coats,  walk- 
ing tho  pavement — the  dandies  of  the  street.     Then  you  behold 
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whole  troops  of  pear-,  apple-,  and  plura-women,  selling  very  raw 
green-looking  fruit,  whicli,  indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  one  should 
eat  and  live.  The  houses  are  bright  red — the  street  is  full  and  gay, 
carriages  and  cars  in  plenty  go  jingling  by — dragoons  in  red  are 
every  now  and  then  clattering  up  the  street,  and  as  upon  every  car 
which  passes  with  ladies  in  it  you  are  sure  (I  don't  know  how  it  is) 
to  see  a  pretty  one,  the  great  street  of  Limerick  is  altogether  a  very 
brilliant  and  animated  sight. 

If  the  ladies  of  the  place  are  pretty,  indeed  the  vulgar  are 
scarcely  less  so.  I  never  saw  a  greater  number  of  kind,  pleasing, 
clever-looking  faces  among  any  set  of  people.  There  seem,  however, 
to  be  two  sorts  of  physiognomies  which  are  common :  tlie  pleasing 
and  somewhat  melancholy  one  before  mentione<l,  and  a  square,  high- 
cheeked,  flat-nosed  physiognomy  not  uncommonly  accompanied  by 
a  hideous  staring  head  of  dry  red  hair.  Except,  however,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  h.air  flowing  loose  and  long  is  a  pretty  characteristic 
of  the  women  of  the  country ;  many  a  fair  one  do  you  see  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  or  the  poor  shop  in  the  town,  combing  com- 
placently that  "greatest  ornament  of  female  beauty,"  as  Mr. 
Rowland  justly  calls  it. 

The  generaHty  of  the  women  here  seem  also  much  better  clothed 
than  in  Kerry ;  and  I  saw  many  a  one  going  barefoot  whose  gown 
was  nevertlieless  a  good  one,  and  whose  cloak  was  of  fine  cloth. 
Likewise  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  beggars  in  Limerick  were 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  those  in  Cork,  or  in  many  small  places 
through  which  I  have  passed.  There  were  but  five,  strange  to  say, 
round  the  mail-coach  as  we  went  away ;  and,  indeed,  not  a  great 
number  in  the  streets. 

.  The  belles-lettres  seem  to  me  by  no  means  so  well  cultivated 
here  as  in  Cork.  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  Limerick  guide-book :  I 
saw  but  one  good  shop  of  books,  and  a  little  trumpery  circulating 
library,  which  seemed  to  be  provided  with  those  immortal  works 
of  a  year  old — which,  having  been  sold  for  half-a-guinea  the  volume 
at  first,  are  suddenly  found  to  be  worth  only  a  shilling.  Among 
these,  let  me  mention,  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 
fiite,  the  works  of  one  Titmarsh  :  they  were  rather  smartly  bound 
by  an  enterprising  publisher,  and  I  looked  at  them  in  Bishop 
Murphy's  Library  at  Cork,  in  a  book-shop  in  the  remote  little  town 
of  Ennis,  and  elsewhere,  with  a  melancholy  tenderness.  Poor 
flowerets  of  a  season !  (and  a  very  short  season  too),  let  me  be 
allowed  to  salute  your  scattered  leaves  with  a  passing  sigh  !  .  .  . 
Besides  the  book-shops,  I  observed  in  the  long  best  street  of  Limerick 
a  half-dozen  of  what  are  called  French  shops,  with  nicknacks, 
Gennan-silver   chimney  ornaments,  and  paltry  finery.      In    the 
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windows  of  these  you  saw  a  card  with  "  Cigars  "  ;  in  the  book-shop, 
"  Cigars  " ;  at  the  grocer's,  the  whisky-shop,  "  Cigars  " :  everybody 
sells  the  noxious  wecti,  or  makes  believe  to  sell  it,  and  I  know  no 
surer  indication  of  a  struggling  uncertain  trade  than  that  same 
placanl  of  "  Cigars."  I  went  to  buy  some  of  the  pretty  Limerick 
gloves  (they  are  chiefly  made,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  at  Cork). 
I  think  the  man  who  sold  them  had  a  patent  from  the  Queen,  or 
his  Excellency,  or  both,  in  \i\a  window :  but,  seeing  a  friend  pass 
just  as  I  entere<l  the  shop,  he  brushed  past,  and  held  his  friend  in 
conversation  for  some  minutes  in  the  street, — about  the  Killamey 
races  nO  doubt,  or  the  fun  going  on  at  Kilkee.  I  might  have  swept 
away  a  bagful  of  walnut-shells  containing  the  flimsy  gloves :  but 
insteail  walked  out,  making  him  a  low  bow,  and  saying  I  would 
call  next  week.  He  said  "  wouldn't  I  wait  ? "  and  resumed  his  con- 
versation ;  and,  no  doubt,  by  this  way  of  doing  business,  is  making 
a  handsome  independence.  I  asked  one  of  the  ten  tliousand  fruit 
women  the  price  of  her  green  pears.  "  Twopence  apiece,"  she  said  ; 
and  there  were  two  little  ragged  beggars  standing  by,  who  were 
munching  the  fruit.  A  book-shopwoman  made  me  pay  threepence 
for  a  bottle  of  ink  which  usually  costs  a  penny ;  a  potato-woman 
told  me  that  her  potatoes  cost  fourteenpence  a  stone :  and  all  these 
ladies  treated  the  stranger  with  a  leering  wheedling  servility  which 
made  me  long  to  box  their  ears,  were  it  not  that  the  man  who  lays 
his  hand  upon  a  woman  is  an  &c.,  whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to 
call  a  what^'ye-call-'im.  By  the  way,  the  man  who  played  Duke 
Aranza  at  Cork  delivered  the  celebrated  claptrap  above  alluded  to 
as  follows : — 

**  The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  villain. 
Whom  'twere  a  ffrou  piece  of  flattery  to  call  a  coward  ;  '* 

and  looked  round  calmly  for  the  applause,  which  deservedly  followed 
his  new  remling  of  the  passage. 

To  return  to  the  apple-women  : — legions  of  ladies  were  employed 
through  the  town  upon  that  traffic ;  there  were  really  thousands  of 
them,  clustering  upon  the  bridges,  squatting  down  in  doorways  and 
vacant  sheds  for  temporary  markets,  marehing  and  crying  their 
sour  goods  in  all  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city.  After  you  get  out 
of  the  Main  Street  the  handsome  part  of  the  town  is  at  an  eml, 
and  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  busy  swarm- 
ing poverty  and  squalid  commerce  as  never  was  seen — no,  not  in 
Saint  Giles's,  where  Jew  and  Irishman  side  by  side  exhibit  their 
genius  for  dirt.  Here  every  house  almost  was  a  half  ruin,  and 
swarming  with  people :  in  the  cellars  you  looked  down  and  saw  a 
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barrel  of  herrings,  which  a  merchant  was  dispensing ;  or  a  sack  of 
meal,  which  a  poor  dirty  woman  sold  to  people  poorer  and  dirtier 
than  herself:  above  was  a  tinman,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  other  crafts- 
man, his  battered  ensign  at  the  door,  and  his  small  wares  peering 
through  the  cracked  panes  of  his  shop.  As  for  the  ensign,  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  name  is  never  written  in  letters  of  the  same 
size.     You  read — 


TAILO/L 


SHOE      MAK 


er 


or  some  similar  sigulward.  High  and  low,  in  this  country,  they 
begin  things  on  too  large  a  scale.  They  begin  churches  too  big  and 
can't  finish  them  ;  mills  and  houses  too  big,  and  are  ruined  before 
they  are  done ;  letters  on  signboards  too  big,  and  are  up  in  a  comer 
before  the  inscription  is  finished.  There  is  something  quite  strange, 
really,  in  this  general  .consistency. 

Well,  over  James  Hurley,  or  Pat  Hanlahan,  you  will  most 
likely  see  anoth(ir  board  of  another  tradesman,  with  a  window  to 
the  full  as  curious.  Above  Tim  Carthy  evidently  lives  another 
fiimily.  There  are  long-haired  girls  of  fourteen  at  every  one  of  the 
windows,  and  dirty  children  everywhere.  In  the  cellars,  look  at 
them  in  dingy  white  nightcaps  over  a  bowl  of  stirabout ;  in  the 
shop,  paddling  up  and  down  the  ruined  steps,  or  issuing  from 
beneath  the  black  counter;  up  above,  see  the  girl  of  fourteen  is 
tossing  and  dangling  one  of  them ;  and  a  pretty  tender  sight  it  is, 
in  the  midst  of  tliis  filth  and  wretehedness,  to  see  the  women  and 
children  together.  It  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  dark  place,  and 
somehow  half  reconciles  one  to  it.  Children  are  everywhere.  Look 
out  of  the  nasty  streets  into  the  still  more  nasty  bhick  lanes :  there 
they  are,  sprawling  at  every  door  and  court,  paddling  in  every 
puddle;  and  in  about  a  fair  proportion  to  every  six  children  an 
old  woman — a  very  old,  bleared-eyed,  ragged  woman — who  makes 
believe  to  sell  something  out  of  a  basket,  and  is  i>erpetually  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For  every  three  ragged  old  women 
you  will  see  two  ragged  old  men,  praying  and  moaning  like  the 
females.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  young  men,  either,  though  I  never 
could  make  out  what  they  were  about :  they  loll  about  the  street, 
chiefly  conversing  iu  knots ;  and  in  every  street  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  see  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  gay  ribbons  in  his  cap,  loiter- 
ing about  with  an  eye  upon  the  other  loiterers  there.  The  buzz 
and  hum  and  chattering  of  thiB  crowd  is  quite  inconceivable  to  us 
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in  England,  where  a  crow<i  is  generally  silent  As  a  person  with  a 
decent  coat  pa-sscs,  they  stop  in  their  talk  and  say,  "  God  bless  you 
for  a  fine  gentleman  ! "  In  these  crowded  streets,  where  all  are 
beggars,  tlie  beggary  is  but  small :  only  the  very  old  and  hideous 
venture  to  ask  for  a  penny,  otherwise  the  competition  would  be  too 
great. 

As  for  the  buildings  that  one  lights  upon  every  now  and  then 
in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  this,  they  are  scarce  worth  the 
trouble  to  examine :  occasionally  you  come  on  a  chapel  with  sham 
Gothic  windows  and  a  little  belfry,  one  of  the  Catholic  places 
of  worship ;  then,  placed  in  some  quiet  street,  a  neat-looking  Dis- 
senting meeting-house.  Across  the  river  yonder,  as  you  issue  out 
from  the  street,  is  a  handsome  hospital ;  near  it  the  old  cathedral, 
a  barbarous  old  turreted  edifice — of  the  foiuteenth  century  it  is 
said :  how  different  to  the  sumptuous  elegance  which  characterises 
the  En^'Hsh  and  Continental  churches  of  the  same  period  !  Passing 
Ly  it,  and  walking  down  other  streets, — black,  ruinous,  swarming, 
dark,  hideous, — you  come  upon  the  barracks  and  the  walks  of  the 
old  ciustle,  and  fnim  it  on  to  an  old  bridge,  from  which  the  view 
is  a  fine  one.  On  one  side  are  the  grey  bastions  of  the  castle; 
beyond  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  stream,  stands  a  huge 
mill  that  looks  like  another  castle :  further  yet  is  the  handsome 
new  Wellesley  Bridge,  with  some  little  craft  upon  the  river,  and 
the  re<l  warehouses  of  tlie  New  Town  looking  prosperous  enough. 
The  Irish  To\ni  stretches  away  to  the  right;  there  are  pretty 
villas  Ijeyond  it ;  and  on  the  bridge  arc  walking  twenty-four  young 
girls,  in  parties  of  four  and  five,  with  their  arms  round  each  other's 
waists,  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  singing  or  chattering,  as  happy 
as  if  they  had  shoes  to  their  feet.  Yonder  you  see  a  dozen  pair 
of  re<l  legs  glittering  in  the  water,  their  owners  being  employed  in 
wasliing  their  own  or  other  people's  rags. 

The  Guide-book  mentions  that  one  of  the  aboriginal  forests 
of  the  country  is  to  be  seen  at  a  few  miles  from  Limerick,  and 
thinking  that  an  aboriginal  forest  would  be  a  huge  discovery,  au<l 
form  an  instructive  and  delightful  feature  of  the  present  work,  I 
hired  a  car  in  onler  to  visit  the  same,  and  pleased  myself  with 
visions  of  gigantic  oaks,  Dniids,  Norma,  wildernesses  and  awful 
gloom,  which  would  fill  the  soul  with  horror.  The  romance  of 
the  place  was  heightened  by  a  fact  stated  by  the  carman,  viz., 
that  until  late  years  robberies  were  very  frequent  about  the  woo<i ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being  a  wild  lawless  race.  Moreover, 
there  are  numerous  castles  round  about, — and  for  what  can  a  man 
wish  more  than  robbers,  castles,  and  an  aboriginal  wood  ? 

The  way  to  these  wonderful  sights  lies  through  the  undukring 
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grounds  which  border  the  Shannon;  and  though  the  view  is  by 
no  means  a  fine  one,  I  know  few  that  are  pleasanter  than  the 
sight  of  these  rich,  golden,  peaceful  plains,  with  the  full  harvest 
waving  on  them  and  just  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  hay  harvest 
was  likewise  just  being  concluded,  and  the  air  loaded  with  the  rich 
odour  of  the  hay.  Above  the  trees,  to  your  left,  you  saw  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  peihaps  moving  along,  and  every  now  and  then 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  low  grounds  and  planta- 
tions of  the  opposite  county  of  Limerick.  Not  an  unpleasant 
addition  to  the  landscape,  too,  was  a  sight  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  witnessed  often  in  this  country — tliat  of  several  small  and 
decent  farmhouses,  with  their  stacks  and  sheds  and  stables,  giving 
an  air  of  neatness  and  plenty  that  the  poor  cabin  with  its  potato- 
patch  does  not  present.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  small  fanns  that 
the  land  seems  richer  and  better  cultivated  here  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country]  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  midst  of  the 
warm  summer  lanrlscapc  had  a  strange  appearance,  for  it  is  often 
the  fashion  to  whitewash  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses,  leaving  the  slates 
of  the  waUs  of  their  natunil  colour :  hence,  and  in  the  evening 
especially,  contrasting  with  the  purple  sky,  the  house-tops  often 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  with  .snow. 

According  to  the  Guide-book^s  yomise,  the  castles  began  soon 
to  appear;  at  one  point  we  could  see  three  of  these  ancient 
mansions  in  a  line,  each  seemingly  with  its  little  grove  of  old  trees, 
in  the  midst  of  the  bare  but  fertile  country.  By  this  time,  too,  we 
had  got  into  a  road  so  abominably  bad  and  rocky,  that  I  began  to 
believe  more  and  more  with  regard  to  the  splendour  of  the  aboriginal 
forest,  which  must  be  most  aboriginal  and  ferocious  indeed  when 
approached  by  such  a  savage  patii.  After  travelling  through  a 
couple  of  lines  of  wall  with  plantations  on  either  side,  I  at  length 
became  impatient  as  to  the  forest,  and,  much  to  my  disappointment, 
was  told  this  was  it.  For  the  fact  is,  tliat  though  the  forest  has 
always  l)een  there,  the  trees  have  not,  the  proprietors  cutting  them 
regidarly  when  grown  to  no  great  iieight,  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
woods  which  I  saw  round  about  would  scarcely  have  afforded  timber 
for  a  bed-post.  Nor  did  any  robbers  make  their  appearance  in  this 
wilderness  :  with  which  disappointment,  however,  I  was  more  willing 
to  put  up  than  with  the  fonner  one. 

But  if  the  wood  and  the  robbers  did  not  come  up  to  my  romantic 
notions,  the  old  Castle  of  Bunratty  fully  answered  them,  and  in- 
deed should  be  made  the  scene  of  a  romance,  in  three  volumes  at 
least. 

"It  is  a  huge,  square  tower,  with  four  smaller  ones  at  each 
angle ;  and  you  mount  to  the  entrance  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps 
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being  commanded  all  the  way  by  the  crossbows  of  two  of  the  Lord 
De  Clare's  retainers,  the  points  of  whose  weapons  may  be  seen  lying 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  little  narrow  meurtriere  on  each  side  of  tlie 
gate.  A  venerable  seneschal,  with  the  keys  of  office,  presently 
opens  the  little  back  postern,  and  you  are  admitted  to  the  great 
hall — a  noble  chamber,  jxirdil  some  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  high.  Tis  hung  round  with  a  thousand  trophies  of  war  and 
chase, — the  golden  helmet  and  spear  of  the  Irish  king,  the  long 
yellow  mantle  he  wore,  and  the  huge  brooch  that  bound  it.  Hugo 
De  Clare  slew  him  before  the  castle  in  1305,  when  he  and  his  kernes 
attacked  it.  Less  successful  in  1314,  the  gallant  Hugo  saw  his 
village  of  Bun  ratty  'biuned  round  his  tower  by  the  son  of  the 
slaughtered  O'Neil;  and,  sallying  out  to  avenge  the  insult,  was 
brought  back — a  corpse  I  Ah  !  what  was  the  pang  that  shot 
through  the  &ir  bosom  of  the  Lady  Adda  when  she  knew  that 
'twas  the  hand  of  Redmond  O^NeU  sped  the  shaft  which  slew  her 
sire! 

''You  listen  to  this  sad  story,  reposing  on  an  oaken  settle 
(covered  with  deer^s-skin  taken  in  the  aboriginal  forest  of  Carclow 
hard  by)  placed  at  the  enormous  hall-fire.  Here  sits  Thonom  an 
Diaoul,  *  Dark  Thomas,'  the  blind  harper  of  the  race  of  De  Clare, 
who  loves  to  teD  the  deeds  of  the  lonily  fEunily.  *  Penetrating  in 
disguise,'  he  continues,  'into  the  castle,  Redmond  of  the  golden 
locks  souglit  an  interview  with  the  Lily  of  Bunratty ;  but  she 
screamed  when  she  saw  him  under  the  disguise  of  the  gleeman, 
and  said,  "  My  father's  blood  is  in  the  hall ! "  At  this,  up  started 
fierce  Sir  Ranulph.  "  Ho,  Bludyer ! "  he  cried  to  his  squire, 
"  call  me  the  hangman  and  Father  John ;  seize  me,  vassals,  yon 
villain  in  gleeman's  guise,  and  hang  him  on  the  gallows  on  the 
tower ! " ' 

" '  Will  it  please  ye  walk  .to  the  roof  of  the  old  castle  and 
see  the  beam  on  which  the  lords  of  the  place  execute  the  re- 
fractory ] '  '  Nay,  marry,'  say  you,  *  by  my  spurs  of  knighthood, 
I  have  seen  hanging  enough  in  merry  England,  and  care  not  to 
see  the  gibbets  of  Irish  kernes.'  The  harper  would  have  taken 
fire  at  this  speech  reflecting  on  his  country;  but  luckily  here 
Gulph,  your  English  squire,  entered  from  the  pantler  (with  whom 
he  had  been  holding  a  parley),  and  brought  a  manchet  of 
bread,  and  bade  ye,  in  the  Lord  De  Clare's  name,  crush  a  cup 
of  Ypocras,  well  spiced,  j>ardi,  and  by  the  f^r  hands  of  the  Lady 
Adela. 

"  *  The  Ltidy  Adela ! '  say  you,  starting  up  in  amaze.  *  Is  not 
this  the  year  of  grace  1600,  and  lived  she  not  three  hundred  years 
Byne?' 
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" '  Yes,  Sir  Knight,  but  Bunratty  tower  hath  another  LUy : 
win  it  please  you  see  your  chamber  ? ' 

""  So  saying,  the  seneschal  leads  you  up  a  winding  stair  in  one 
of  the  turrets,  past  one  little  dark  chamber  and  another,  without  a 
fireplace,  without  rushes  (how  different  from  the  stately  houses  of 
Nonsuch  or  Audley  End !),  and,  leading  you  through  another  vast 
chamber  aboTe  the  baron iiU  hall,  similar  in  size,  but  decorated  with 
tapestries  and  rude  carvings,  you  puss  the  little  chapel  (*  Marry,' 
says  the  stewani,  'many  would  it  not  hold,  and  many  do  not 
come ! ')  until  at  last  you  are  located  in  the  little  cell  appropriateil 
to  you.  Some  ru<ie  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  fitting 
for  the  stranger ;  but,  thou^  more  neatly  arranged  than  the  hundre<l 
other  little  chambers  which  the  castle  contains,  in  sooth  'tis  scarce 
fitteti  for  the  serving-man,  much  more  for  Sir  Reginald,  the  English 
knight. 

'*  While  you  are  looking  at  a  bouc^uet  of  flowers,  which  lies  on 
the  settli^ — magnolias,  geraniums,  the  blue  flowers  of  the  cactus,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  bouquet,  one  lily ;  whilst  you  wonder  whose 
feir  hands  could  have  culle«l  the  flowers — hark  !  the  horns  are  blow- 
ing at  tlie  drawbridge  and  the  warder  lets  the  portcullis  down.  You 
rush  to  your  window,  a  stalwart  knight  rides  over  the  gate,  the 
hoofi»  of  his  black  courser  clanging  upon  the  planks.  A  host  of 
Willi  retainers  wait  round  about  him  :  see,  foiur  of  them  carry  a 
stag,  that  hath  been  sbiin  do  doubt  in  the  abon'ginal  forest  of 
Can!low.     *  By  my  fiiy  ! '  say  you,  ^  'tis  a  stag  of  ten.' 

"  B«it  wlio  is  that  yonder  on  the  grey  palfrey,  conversing  so 
prettily,  and  hohliug  the  sportive  animal  with  so  light  a  rein? — a 
light  green  riding-habit  and  ruff,  a  little  hat  with  a  green  plume — 
sore  it  must  be  a  laily,  and  a  &ir  one.  She  looks  up.  O  blessed 
Mother  of  Heaven,  that  look  !  those  eyes  that  smile,  tho^e  sunny 
£r>l<len  ringlets!  It  is — it  i»  the  Lady  Adela:  the  Lily  of 
Bunrat ^ 

If  the  reailer  cannot  finish  the  other  two  volumes  for  him  or 
herself,  he  or  j»he  never  deserves  to  have  a  novel  from  a  cin'ulating 
library  again :  for  my  part,  I  will  take  my  aifiiiavit  the  English 
knight  will  marry  the  Lily  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  voliime,  having 
previously  slain  the  other  suitor  at  one  of  the  multifarious  sieges  of 
Limerick.  And  I  beg  t4>  say  that  the  historical  part  of  this  mman<re 
has  been  eitrai'teii  careftiUy  from  the  Guide-book  :  the  topographical 
and  descriptive  portion  being  studied  on  the  spot.  A  policeman 
shows  you  over  it,  halls,  chapels,  galleries,  gibbets  and  alL  The 
huge  old  tower  was,  until  late  years,  inhabiteii  by  the  &mily  of 
the  proprietor,  who  built  himself  a  house  in  the  midst  of  it :  but 
he  faflM  aince  built  another  in  the  park  oppoate,  and  half-ardozen. 
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"  Peelers,"  with  a  commodity  of  wives  and  children,  now  inhabit 
Bunratty.  On  the  gate  where  we  entered  were  numerous  placards 
offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  various  country  offenders; 
and  a  turnpike,  a  bridge,  and  a  quay  have  sprung  up  from  the 
place  which  Red  Redmond  (or  anybody  else)  burned. 


On  our  road  to  Galway  the  next  day,  we  were  carried  once 
more  by  the  old  tower,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Fergus  lake,  and  a  river  which  pours  itself  into 
the  Shannon.  The  first  town  we  come  to  is  Castle  Clare,  which 
lies  conveniently  on  the  river,  with  a  castle,  a  good  bridge,  and 
mfiny  quays  and  warehouses,  near  which  a  small  ship  or  two  were 
lying.  The  plivce  was  once  the  cliief  town  of  the  county,  but  is 
wretched  and  ruinous  now,  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
miserable  thatche<l  cots,  round  which  you  sec  the  usual  dusky 
population.  The  drive  hence  to  Ennia  lies  through  a  country  which 
is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  that  rich  one  we  have  passed  through, 
l)eing  succeeded  "by  that  craggy,  bleak,  pastoral  district  which 
occupies  80  large  a  portion  of  the  limestone  district  of  Clare."  Ennis, 
likewise,  stands  uiK)n  tlie  Fergus — a  busy  little  narrow-streeted, 
foreign-looking  town,  approached  by  half-a-mile  of  thatched  cots, 
in  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  saw  some  as 
pretty  faces  as  over  any  half-mile  of  country  I  ever  travelled  in 
my  life. 

A  great  light  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  was  of  late  a  candle- 
stick in  our  ov^-n  communion,  was  on  the  coach  with  us,  reading 
devoutly  out  of  a  breviary  on  many  occasions  along  the  road.  A 
crowd  of  blai*-k  cojits  and  heads,  with  that  indescribable  look  which 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  evidently  on  the  look-out  for 
the  wach ;  and  as  it  stoppe<l,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me  with  a 
low  bow,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr. 

S ?     How  I  \iish  I  had  answered  him  I  was !     It  would  have 

been  a  grand  scene.  The  respect  paid  to  this  gentleman's  descent 
U  quite  absunl :  the  ])apers  bandy  his  title  about  with  pleased 
emphasis — the  Gralway  paper  calls  him  the  t»er?/  reverend.  There 
is  something  in  the  love  for  rank  almost  childish :  witness  the 
adoration  of  Grctirge  IV.  ;  the  pomix)us  joy  with  which  John  Tuam 
records  his  correspondence  with  a  great  man  ;  the  continual  My- 
Lonling  of  the  Bishops,  the  Right- Honourabling  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
— which  title  his  party  jmpers  delight  on  all  occasions  to  give  him 
— nay,  the  delight  of  that  great  man  himself  when  first  he  attained 
the  dignity :  he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most  good-humouied 
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simple  delight  at  having  them,  and  went  to  church  forthwith  in 
them.     As  if  such  a  man  wanted  a  title  before  his  name  ! 

At  Ennis,  as  well  as  everywliere  else  in  Ireland,  there  were  of 
course  the  regular  number  of  swaggering-looking  buckeens  and 
shabby-genteel  idlers  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach.  A 
poor  old  idiot,  with  his  grey  hair  tied  up  in  bows,  and  with  a 
ribbon  behind,  tlinist  out  a  very  fair  soft  hand  with  taper  fingers, 
and  told  me,  nodding  his  head  very  wistfully,  that  he  had  no  father 
nor  mother :  upon  which  score  lie  got  a  i)enny.  Nor  did  the  other 
beggars  round  the  carriage  who  got  none  seem  to  gnidge  the  poor 
fellow's  good  fortune.  I  think  when  one  poor  wretch  has  a  piece 
of  luck,  the  others  seem  glad  here :  and  they  promise  to  pray  for 
you  just  the  same  if  you  give  as  if  you  refuse. 

The  town  was  swarming  with  i)eople  :  the  little  dark  streets, 
which  twist  about  in  all  directions,  being  full  of  cheap  merchandise 
and  its  vendors.  Whether  there  are  many  buyera,  I  can't  say. 
This  is  written  opposite  the  market-place  in  Galway,  where  I  have 
watched  a  stall  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
hours  and  seen  no  money  taken :  but  at  every  i)lace  I  come  to,  I 
can't  help  wondering  at  the  numbers ;  it  seems  market-day  every- 
where— apples,  pigs,  and  potatoes  being  sold  all  over  the  kingdom. 
There  seem  to  be  some  good  shops  in  those  narrow  streets  :  among 
others,  a  decent  little  library,  where  I  bought,  for  eighteenpence, 
six  volumes  of  works  strictly  Irish,  that  will  serve  for  a  half-hour's 
gossip  on  the  next  rainy  day. 

The  road  hence  to  Gort  carried  us  at  first  by  some  dismal, 
lonely-looking,  reedy  lakes,  through  a  melancholy  country ;  an  open 
village  standing  here  and  there,  with  a  big  chapel  in  the  midst  of 
it,  almost  always  unfinished  in  some  point  or  other.  Crossing  at 
a  bridge  near  a  place  called  Tubbor,  the  coachman  told  us  we  were 
in  the  fahious  county  of  Galway,  which  all  readers  of  novels  admire 
in  the  warlike  works  of  Maxwell  and  Lever ;  and,  dismal  as  the 
country  had  been  in  Clare,  I  think  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
bridge  it  was  dismaller  still — the  stones  not  only  appearing  in  the 
character  of  hedges,  but  strewing  over  .whole  fields,  in  which  sheep 
were  browsing  as  well  as  they  could. 

We  ro<le  for  miles  throiigh  this  stony  dismal  district,  seeing 
more  lakes  now  and  anon,  with  fellows  s|)earing  eels  in  the  midst. 
Then  we  passed  the  plantations  of  Lord  Gort's  Castle  of  Lough- 
cooter,  and  j)re8ently  came  to  the  town  which  bears  liis  name,  or 
vi^e  versd.  It  Is  a  regularly-built  little  place,  vni\i  a  square  and 
street :  but  it  looked  as  if  it  wondered  how  the  deuce  it  got  into  the 
midst  of  such  a  desolate  country,  and  seemed  to  bore  itself  there 
cooBiderably.     It  had  notliiug  to  do^  and  no  society. 
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A  Aart  time  before  uriring  tt  Onnmore,  one  has  glimpees  of 
the  Ha,  which  cornea  opportonelj  to  reliere  the  dulneu  of  the 
hnd.  Between  Gort  aod  that  place  we  pused  tbroogfa  little  but 
the  moRt  wneful  muntrr,  in  the  midat  of  which  was  a  tillage,  where 
a  borae-&ir  was  held,  *ad  where  (npon  the  woni  of  the  coachman) 
all  the  bul  hones  of  the  coontry  were  to  be  seen.  The  maD  was 
commiaeioaed,  do  doubt,  to  buy  for  his  euiplovera,  for  two  or  three 
merchants  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  trotted  out  tbeir 
cattle  bj  the  aide  of  the  conch.  A  reiy  good,  neut-Iooking,  smart- 
trotting  cbest&ut  horse,  of  seven  yean  fM,  was  offered  by  the 
owner  for  £8;  h  neat  brown  mare  for  £10,  and  a  better  (as  I 
preeome)  for  £14  ;  but  all  footed  very  respectable,  and  I  have  the 
coachman's  woni  for  it  thut  they  were  good  serrii-eaWe  horaes. 
Oianmore,  with  an  old  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  Tillage,  woods, 
and  park  plantAtinos  round  about,  and  the  bay  beyond  it,  has 
a  pretty  and  romantic  look ;  and  the  drive  of  about  four  milea 
thence  to  Galway  is  the  most  picturesque  part  perhaps  of  tii« 
fifty  miles'  ride  from  Limerick.  The  road  is  toteraUy  wooded. 
You  see  the  town  itself)  with  its  huge  old  chunrh-tower,  stretching 
along  the  bay,  "backed  by  hills  linking  into  the  Icmg  chain  of 
mountains  which  stretch  across  Connemaia  and  the  Joyce  cmintry." 
A  suburb  of  cots  that  seems  almost  endless  has,  howerer,  an  end 
at  last  among  the  houses  of  the  town  :  and  a  little  fleet  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  fishing-boats  was  manceurring  in  the  bright  waters 
of  Uie  hay. 


CHAPTER  XV 

GALWAY--*' KILROY*S   HOTEL'*— GALIF AY  NIGHTS'   ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS^FIRST  NIGHT:  AN  EVENING  WITH  CAPTAIN  FREENY 

WHEN  it  is  stated  that,  throughout  the  town  of  Galway, 
you  cannot  get  a  cigar  which  costs  more  than  two|)ence, 
Londoners  may  imagine  the  strangeness  and  remoteness 
of  the  place.  The  rain  poured  down  for  two  days  after  our  arrival 
at  "  Kilroy's  Hotel."  An  umbrella  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
poor  resource :  self-contemplation  is  far  more  amusing ;  es])ecially 
smoking,  and  a  game  at  cards,  if  any  one  will  be  so  good  as  to 
play. 

But  there  was  no  one  in  the  hotel  coffee-room  who  was  inclined 
for  the  sport.  The  company  there,  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  con- 
sisted of  two  coach-passengers, — a  Frenchman  who  came  from  Sligo, 
and  ordere<l  mutton-chops  and /raid  potatoes  for  dinner  by  himself; 
a  turbot  which  cost  two  shillings,  and  in  Billingsgate  would  have 
been  worth  a  guinea ;  and  a  couple  of  native  or  inhabitant  bachelors 
w^ho  fref^uentod  the  table-dhdte. 

By  the  way,  besides  these  there  were  at  dinner  two  turkeys  (so 
that  Mr.  Kilroy^s  two-shilling  ordinary  was  by  no  means  ill  supplieil) ; 
and,  as  a  stranger,  I  had  the  h(mour  of  carving  these  animids,  which 
were  disi^ensed  in  rather  a  singular  way.  Tlicre  are,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally known,  to  two  tiirkeys  four  wings.  Of  the  four  [passengers,  one 
ate  no  turkey,  one  had  a  pinion,  another  the  remaining  jiart  of  tlio 
win;r,  and  the  fourth  gentleman  took  the  other  thr(«  wings  for  his 
share.  Does  everybody  in  Galway  eat  three  wings  when  there  are 
two  turkeys  for  dinner  1  One  has  heanl  wonders  of  the  country,- — 
the  (huihing,  daring,  duelling,  desperate,  rollicking,  whisky-drinking 
I>eople :  but  this  wonder  beats  all.  When  I  asked  the  Galway 
turkiphagus  (there  is  no  other  word,  for  Turkey  was  invented  long 
after  Greece)  "if  he  would  take  a  thinl  wing?"  with  a  jteculiar 
satiric  accent  on  the  words  third  ttnnff,  which  cannot  be  cxpressecl 
in  writing,  but  which  the  occasion  fully  merited,  I  thought  i>erha])8 
tliat,  following  the  custom  of  the  country,  where  everybody,  aword- 
iug  U)  Maxwell  and  Lever,  challenges  everybody  elne, — I  thought 
the  Galwagian  would  call  me  out  -  but  no  such  thing.     He  only 
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the  morning  came  here  most  agreeably  to  my  aid ;  and  indeed  they 
affoni  many  a  pleasant  hour's  reading.  Like  the  "  Bibliothfeque 
Grise,"  whicli  one  sees  in  the  French  cottages  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  German  "  Volksbiicher,"  both  of  which  contain  stores  of  old 
legends  tliat  are  still  treasured  in  the  country,  these  yellow-covered 
books  are  prepared  for  the  people  chiefly ;  and  have  been  sold  for 
many  long  years  before  the  march  of  knowledge  began  to  banish 
Fancy  out  of  the  world,  and  gave  us,  in  place  of  the  old  fairy  tales, 
Penny  Magazines  and  similar  wholesome  works.  Where  are  the 
little  harlequin-backed  story-books  that  used  to  be  read  by  children 
in  England  some  thirty  years  ago  ]  Where  such  authentic  narratives 
as  "  Captain  Bruce's  Travels,"  "  The  Dreadful  Adventures  of 
Sawney  Bean,"  &c.,  which  were  commonly  supplied  to  little  boys  at 
school  by  the  same  old  lady  who  sold  oranges  and  alicompayne  ? — 
they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  world,  and  replaced  by  such  books  as 
"  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  "  The  Little  Geologist,"  "  Peter 
Parley's  Tales  about  the  Binomial  Theorem,"  and  the  like.  The 
world  will  be  a  dull  world  some  hundrcils  of  years  hence,  when 
Fancy  shall  be  de-ad,  and  nithless  Science  (that  has  no  more  bowels 
than  a  steam-engine)  has  killed  her. 

It  is  a  comfort,  meanwhile,  to  come  on  occasions  on  some  of  the 
good  old  stories  and  biographies.  These  books  w^ere  evidently  written 
Wfore  the  useful  had  attained  its  i)re8ent  detestable  popularity. 
There  is  nothing  useful  het'e,  that's  certain :  and  a  man  will  be 
puzzled  to  extRict  a  precise  moral  out  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Mr. 
James  Freony  " ;  or  out  of  the  legends  in  the  "  Hibernian  Tales  " ; 
or  out  of  the  lamentable  trage<ly  of  the  "  Battle  of  Aughrim,"  writ 
in  most  doleful  Anglo-Irish  verse.  But  are  we  to  reject  all  things 
that  have  not  a  moral  tacked  to  them  ?  **  Is  there  any  moral  shut 
within  the  bosom  of  the  ro8e  ?  "  Ami  yet,  as  the  same  noble  poet 
sings  (giving  a  smart  slap  to  the  utility  jx?ople  the  while),  "useful 
applications  lie  in  art  and  nature,"  and  every  man  may  find  a  moral 
8uitc<i  to  his  mind  in  them ;  or,  if  not  a  moral,  an  occasion  for 
moralising. 

Honest  Freeny's  adventures  (let  us  begin  with  history  and 
historic  trage<ly,  and  leave  fancy  for  future  consideration),  if  they 
have  a  moral,  have  that  dubious  one  which  the  poet  admits  may  be 
elicited  from  a  rose ;  and  which  every  man  may  select  according  to 
his  mind.  And  surely  this  is  a  far  better  and  more  comfortable 
system  of  moralising  than  that  in  the  fable-books,  where  you  are 
obliged  to  accept  the  story  with  the  inevitable  moral  corollary  that 
will  stick  close  to  it. 

Whereas,  in  Freeny's  life,  one  man  may  see  the  evil  of  drinking, 
another  the  harm  of  horse-racing,  another  the  danger  attendant  on 
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ttHj  maiTUfci^  a  fnxrth  tbe  f  ivmlhtg  mcoBTeniEiiee  as  vd  as 
kowd  Qif  tbe  herov;  highwmjman'f  life — ^wiudi  a  catsun  Aiammtth^ 
ni  fomponj  with  a  eertain  Crmtrthanlr,  has  repfcacnteii  »  id  poccie 
a»i  bffiDkHtt,  so  prodi^d  of  delightfal  adrtentore,  ao  adoraed  witk 
champai^^ne,  j^[old  hety  ami  brocade. 

And  tbe  best  part  of  worth j  Freeny^a  tale  is  tbe  noble  wiiwC/ 
aad  mmptidtj  of  the  hero  aji  be  recocmts  his  own  adTentorca,  and 
tbe  Qtter  ODroasaoaaDeas  that  he  h  narratiBg  anything  wonderfiiL 
It  is  the  waf  of  all  great  men,  who  recite  tbdr  great  actioiia 
modestlf ,  awl  as  if  tbej  were  matters  of  coorse ;  as  imiecd  to  them 
tbey  are.  A  cmnmoo  tjro,  hating  perpetrated  a  great  deed,  woold 
be  amazed  and  flarried  at  his  own  actioci ;  whereas  I  make  no  doubi 
tbe  Itake  of  Wellington,  after  a  great  Tict«jrj,  took  his  tea  and  went 
to  bed  jis9t  as  qnietly  as  be  would  after  a  dull  debate  in  tbe  Home 
of  lyM'ds.  Anrl  so  with  Freeny, — bis  great  and  charming  character* 
mtic  is  grare  simplicity :  be  does  h»  woiic ;  he  knows  his  danger  as 
well  as  another ;  bnt  he  goes  through  his  fearful  duty  quite  quietly 
and  easily,  ami  not  with  the  least  air  of  braraik^  or  the  smallest 
notion  that  he  xa  rlrsng  anything  irarommon. 

It  is  relater]  of  Carter,  the  Lion-King,  that  when  he  was  a  boy, 
anrl  exceerliiigly  fomi  of  gingerhreail-nats,  a  relatii^  gaTe  him  a 
parcel  of  tho^e  delidoiM  cakes,  which  the  chiM  pat  in  his  pocket 
fost  as  he  was  rallol  on  to  go  into  a  cage  with  a  Tery  lar^  and 
roaring  lion.  He  harl  to  put  his  heafl  into  the  forest-monarch's 
jawSy  and  leare  it  there  for  a  cr>nsiiienible  time,  to  the  delist  of 
thoiisamls  :  as  U  even  now  the  i^ase  ;  and  the  intere^  was  so  much 
the  great^ir,  as  the  child  was  excee<iing!y  innocent,  rosy -cheeked,  and 
pretty.  To  hare  ween  that  little  flaxen  heail  bitten  off  by  the  lion 
wmdd  liave  ljw;n  a  far  more  pathetic  Hpectacle  th  m  that  of  the 
derafntati^m  of  sr>me  grey-Viearderl  oM  un romantic  keeper,  who  had 
serrer]  mii  raw  meat  and  stirrerl  up  the  animaLi  with  a  pole  any  time 
these  twenty  years :  and  the  interest  roee  in  cons»o«iuence. 

While  the  little  darling's  heail  was  thtut  enjawetl,  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  ever>')KK]y  to  see  him  put  his  hand  into  his  little 
jiocket,  take  out  a  pajier — from  the  paper  a  gingerbreail-nut — pop 
that  gingerbrea/1-nut  into  the  lion's  mouth,  then  into  his  own,  and 
§o  finish  at  least  twofx'nnyworth  of  nuts  ! 

The  excit^;ment  was  deli  nous  :  the  larlies,  when  he  came  out  of 
chancery,  were  for  doin;^  wliat  the  lion  had  not  done,  and  eating 
him  up  -with  kisses.  And  the  only  remark  the  young  hero  made 
was,  **  Uncle,  them  nuts  wasn't  so  crisp  as  them  I  had  t'other 
day."  He  never  thought  of  the  danger, — he  only  thought  of 
the  nuts. 

Tht^  it  is  with  Fbeeny.     It  is  fine  to  mark  his  bravery,  and 
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to  see  how  he  cracks  his  simple  philosophic  nuts  in  the  jaws  of 
innumerable  lions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  honest  Freeny's 
father  waa  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Robbins,  Esq.,  of 
Ballyduff ;  and,  marrying  Alice  Phclan,  a  maid-servant  in  the  same 
family,  had  issue  James,  the  celebrated  Irish  hero.  At  a  proper 
age  James  was  put  to  school ;  but  being  a  nimble  active  lad,  and 
his  father's  mistress  taking  a  fancy  to  him,  he  was  presently  brought 
to  Ballyduff,  where  she  had  a  private  tutor  to  instruct  him  during 
the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  professional  duty,  which  was 
that  of  pantry-boy  in  Mr.  Robbins's  establishment.  At  an  early 
age  he  began  to  neglect  his  duty ;  and  although  his  father,  at  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Robbins's  suggestion,  corrected  him  very  severely,  the 
bent  of  his  genius  was  not  to  be  warped  by  the  rod,  and  he  attended 
"  all  the  little  country  dances,  diversions,  and  meetings,  and  became 
what  is  called  a  good  dancer ;  his  own  natural  inclinations  hurrying 
him  "  (aa  he  finely  says)  "  into  the  contrary  diversions." 

He  was  scarce  twenty  years  old  when  he  married  (a  frightful 
proof  of  the  wicke<l  recklessness  of  his  former  courses),  and  set  up 
in  trade  in  Waterford ;  where,  however,  matters  went  so  ill  with 
him,  that  he  waa  si)cedily  without  money,  and  £50  in  debt.  He 
had,  he  says,  not  any  way  of  paying  the  debt,  except  by  selling  his 
furniture  or  his  ridin/j-mare^  to  both  of  which  measures  he  waa 
averse :  for  where  is  the  gentleman  in  Ireland  that  can  do  without 
a  horse  to  ride?  Mr.  Freeny  and  his  riding-mare  became  soon 
famous,  insomuch  that  a  thief  in  gaol  warned  the  magistrates  of 
Kilkenny  to  l)eware  of  a  one-eyed  man  with  a  mare. 

These  unhappy  circumstances  sent  him  on  the  highway  to  seek 
a  maintenance,  and  his  first  exploit  was  to  rob  a  gentleman  of 
£50;  theA  he  attacked  another,  against  whom  he  *'had  a  secret 
disgust,  because  this  gentleman  had  prevented  his  former  master 
from  giving  him  a  suit  of  clothes  "  ! 

Urged  by  a  noble  resentment  against  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Freeny,  in  company  with  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Reddy,  robbed 
the  gentleman's  house,  taking  therein  £70  in  money,  which  was 
honourably  divided  among  the  captors. 

"  We  then,"  continues  Mr.  Freeny,  "  quitted  the  house  with  the 
booty,  and  came  to  Thomaatown ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  the  plate,  left  it  with  Reddy,  who  said  he  had  a  friend  from 
whom  he  would  get  cash  for  it.  In  some  time  afterwards  I  asked 
him  for  the  dividend  of  the  cash  he  got  for  the  plate,  but  all  the 
satisfaction  he  gave  me  was,  that  it  was  lost,  which  occasioned  m6 
to  haw  my  oten  opinion  of  him" 
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Mr.  Freeoy  then  robbed  Sir  William  Fownes's  sen-ant  of  ^14, 
in  BUch  Ein  artful  manner  that  ei'ervboily  believed  the  eervant  had 
bimeelf  secreteil  the  money ;  anil  no  doubt  the  rasral  was  turned 
ttdrift,  and  staired  in  conE«<iiieD(« — a  tndy  comic  incident,  and  one 
that  coidd  be  used,  bo  ai<  to  provoke  a  great  desil  of  laughter,  in  as 
luBtorical  work  of  which  our  champion  ahoul'l  be  the  hero. 

The  aext  enterprise  of  importance  is  thut  against  the  bouBC 
of  Colonel  Palliser,  which  Frceny  thus  picturestiuely  describes. 
Coming  with  one  of  his  spies  (.-lose  up  to  tlic  house,  Mr.  Freeny 
watched  the  Colonel  lighted  to  bed  by  a  servant ;  and  thus,  as  he 
cleverly  saj's,  could  judge  "  of  the  room  the  Colonel  lay  in," 

"  Some  time  afterwards,"  saya  Freeny,  "  I  observed  a  light 
np-stair^  by  which  I  judged  the  eervants  were  going  to  bed,  and 
Boon  after  observed  that  the  canillea  were  all  ciuenched,  by  which  I 
assured  myself  they  were  all  gone  to  bed.  I  then  came  back  to 
where  the  men  were,  and  appointed  Bulger,  Motley,  and  Commons  to 
go  in  along  with  me ;  but  Commous  answered  that  he  never  had  been 
in  any  house  before  where  there  were  arms :  upon  which  1  asked 
the  cowani  what  business  he  had  there,  and  swore  I  would  as  soon 
■hoot  him  as  look  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  corked  a  pistol  to  hia 
breast ;  hut  the  rest  of  tlie  men  prevailed  ujion  me  to  leave  him  at  the 
back  of  the  hou^,  where  he  might  nin  away  when  be  thought  proper. 

"  I  then  asked  Grace  where  did  he  choose  to  be  posted :  be 
onswcreil  '  that  he  would  go  where  I  pleased  to  order  him,'  for 
which  I  thanked  him.  We  then  immediately  came  up  to  the 
bouse,  li^'hted  our  camlles,  put  Houlahon  at  tlie  back  of  the  house 
to  prevent  any  person  from  coming  out  that  way,  and  placed 
Hacket  on  ray  mare,  well  armed,  at  the  front ;  and  I  then  broke 
one  of  the  windows  with  a  sledge,  whereupon  Bulgef,  Motley, 
Grace,  and  I  got  in  ;  upon  which  I  onlereil  Motley  and  Grace  to  go 
npetaire,  and  Bulger  and  I  would  stay  below,  where  we  thought 
the  greatest  danger  would  be;  but  I  iui  rued  lately,  upon  second 
consideration,  for  fear  Motley  or  Grace  should  be  daunted,  desired 
Bulger  to  go  up  with  them,  and  when  he  had  fixed  matters  above, 
to  come  down,  as  I  judged  the  Colonel  lay  below.  I  then  went  to 
the  room  where  the  Colonel  was,  and  buret  open  the  door ;  upon 
which  he  said,  '  Odils-wounils !  who's  there  ? '  to  which  I  answered, 
'  A  fiiend,  sir ; '  upon  which  he  said,  '  You  lie  !  by  G — d,  you  are  uo 
jrienil  of  mine ! '  I  then  said  that  I  wa-s  and  his  relation  also,  and 
that  if  he  viewed  me  close  he  would  know  me,  and  begged  of  him 
not  to  be  angry  ;  upon  which  I  imrae<liately  seized  a  bullet^un 
and  case  of  pistols,  which  I  obwrred  hanging  up  in  his  room.  I 
then  quitted  his  room,  and  walked  round  the  lower  part  (d  the 
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house,  tbinkiug  to  meet  some  of  the  servants,  whom  I  thought 
would  strive  to  make  their  escape  from  the  men  who  were  above, 
and  meeting  none  of  them,  I  immediately  returned  to  the  ColoneFs 
room ;  where  I  no  sooner  entered  than  he  desired  me  to  go  out  for 
a  villain,  and  asked  why  I  bred  such  disturbance  in  his  house  at 
that  time  of  night.  At  the  same  time  I  snatched  his  breeches  from 
under  his  head,  wherein  I  got  a  small  purse  of  gold,  and  said  that 
abuse  was  cot  fit  treatment  for  me  who  was  his  relation,  and  that 
it  would  hinder  me  of  calling  to  see  him  again.  I  then  demanded 
the  key  of  his  desk  which  stood  in  his  room ;  he  answered  he  had 
no  key ;  upon  which  I  said  I  had  a  very  good  key ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  it  a  stroke  with  the  sledge,  which  burst  it  open,  wherein  I 
got  a  purse  of  ninety  guineas,  a  four-pound  piece,  two  moidores,  some 
small  gold,  and  a  large  glove  with  twenty-eight  guineas  in  silver. 

"  By  this  time  Bulger  and  Motley  came  down-stairs  to  me,  after 
rifling  the  house  above.  We  then  observed  a  closet  inside  his  room, 
which  we  soon  entered,  and  got  therein  a  basket  wherein  there  was 
plate  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds." 

And  so  they  took  leave  of  Colonel  Palliser,  and  rode  away 
with  their  earnings. 

The  story,  as  here  narrate<l,  has  that  simplicity  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  except  the  very  highest  art ;  and  it  is  not  high  art 
certainly  which  Mr.  Freeny  can  be  said  to  possess,  but  a  noble 
nature  rather,  which  leads  liiin  thus  grandly  to  describe  scenes 
wherein  he  acted  a  great  part.  With  what  a  gallant  determination 
does  he  infonn  the  coward  Commons  that  he  would  shoot  him  "  a$ 
soon  as  look  at  him " ;  and  how  dreadful  he  must  have  looked 
(with  his  one  eye)  as  he  uttered  that  sentiment !  But  he  left  him, 
he  says,  with  a  grim  humour,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  "  where  he 
might  nm  away  when  he  thought  proper."  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
must  have  read  Mr.  Freeny's  history  in  his  youth  (his  Grace's  birth- 
place is  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  other  gallant  Irishman's 
exploit),  for  the  Duke  acted  in  precisely  a  similar  way  by  a  Belgian 
Colonel  at  Waterloo. 

It  must  be  painful  to  great  and  successful  commanders  to  think 
how  their  gallant  comrades  and  lieutenants,  partners  of  their  toil, 
their  feelings,  and  their  fame,  are  separated  from  them  by  time,  by 
death,  by  estrangement — nay,  sometimes  by  treason.  Commons  is 
off,  disappearing  noiseless  into  the  deep  night,  whilst  his  comrades 
perform  the  work  of  danger;  and  Bulger, — Bulger,  who  in  the 
above  scene  acts  so  gallant  a  part,  and  in  whom  Mr.  Freeny  places 
so  much  confidence — actually  went  away  to  England,  carrying  off 
"some  plate,  some  shirts,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  diamond  ring"  of 
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MWl  tftU  I  VM,  «it/f  Ait  r-i^i'm  ilf,.  *oi  tiut  if  b(  rievwl  me 
e^iW  im  WHiVl  kiyy*  tl>e,  uvl  \fr^A  of  Mua  oc-C  lo  be  ui^c; :  apoa 
m^UK  t  inimfli/Urly  tri'jA  %.  I>nr«  i>f  {liiiub  wiikfa  I  ohsfTTed 
hmsfiux  U|r  in  hi*  r'Ufb/  Tttai  L4  «MiMiLiit;  like  j^ckikv  of  mind : 
MMxi:  i4  ynii  lj«tital  }inii,^^\t^Tn  wirk,  but  ntat,  vair — tnj.  qmtiTe 
tMUiun  in  tiK  bn;  <>f  'Iui^kt.  AimI  k^n,  on  the  BHml  nat  to  the 
Cifl'fttcrii  ffdi,  wli^n  ttii;  Uit^r  Ui!«  liim  "p>  oat  ('^  »  TJUaiii,  and 
wK  iif^vl  »  'lUturtmH^,"  wliat  replf  makes  FrwoTl  "J(  iJU 
tnuu!  limr,  I  tmttrht/l  kU  l/reteha  (fiat  UD>|pr  hb  Iwad."  A  «>miDon 
ffiMl  tt'flil'l  nirvitr  have  tinli^it  'if  I'litkinj  for  them  in  such  a  plare 
«t  ftll.  Tim  ilifflnilt]'  slxnit  llie  ke;  be  rcaolves  in  quite  an 
AlinnrHlrisn  rnonrKr ;  anil,  fnim  the  f{ii^nmm  we  alreadr  hare  had 
'if  tti<!  (UAiiwW  Htylc  (if  «peakin:f,  we  niaj  bnrr  how  ferociouslj  he 
Uy  in  Ixfl  Btfl  Rwiire,  afVr  C'HittaiD  FrM-ny  and  kb  friemlB  had 
t\\m\t\tPanA  with  the  ninety  j^ineajt,  tlie  moidona,  the  four-pocmd 
\nt%t:,  aril)  tlie  ([liive  with  twenty-eight  guineas  in  silrer. 

An  for  the  jiltitt;,  lie  hid  it  in  a  worn) :  and  then,  being  out  of 
dnn^fer,  In;  ml  duwpi  and  jiaid  I'verylxiily  liis  dewrtii.  By  the  way, 
whiit  II  HlruiiKc  difrcFeniTC  of  ii|tiniiin  in  there  ahiiiit  a  man's  de*frU .' 
Hnrr-  HitH  ('aptnin  Kreeny  with  a  i'oii)|>aiiy  of  gentlemen,  and  awards 
tlii-iii  u  Ijiiiidiuitiie  Huin  of  money  fur  an  acticHi  which  other  people 
wmild  liavn  nimtincratod  with  a  lialtir.  Which  ate  right!  perhaps 
lN)tli :  lint  at  any  rate  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Captain  takes 
thn  hiiNiaiui  view  of  the  ijucHtion. 

Til"  griMitait  ODomy  Captain  Freeny  hail  was  Counsellor  Robbins, 
ft  tan  Ilf  hi«  old  patron,  and  ono  of  the  most  determined  thief- 
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pursuers  the  country  ever  knew.  But  though  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  capture  (and  of  course  to  hang)  Mr.  Freeny,  and 
though  the  latter  was  strongly  urged  by  his  friends  to  blow  the 
Counsellor's  brains  out :  yet,  to  his  immortal  honour  be  it  said,  he 
refused  that  temptation,  agreeable  as  it  was,  declaring  that  he  had 
ekten  too  much  of  that  family's  bread  ever  to  take  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  and  being  besides  quite  aware  that  the  Counsellor  was  only 
acting  against  him  in  a  public  capacity.  He  respected  him,  in  £EU3t, 
like  an  honourable  though  terrible  adversary. 

How  deep  a  stratagem-inventor  the  Counsellor  was,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  narration  of  one  of  his  plans : — 

"  Counsellor  Robbins  finding  his  brother  had  not  got  inielligence 
that  was  sufficient  to  carry  any  reasonable  foundation  for  apprehend- 
ing us,  walked  out  as  if  merely  for  exercise,  till  he  met  with  a 
person  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide  in,  and  desired  the  person 
to  meet  him  at  a  private  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which 
they  did ;  and  he  told  that  person  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of 
him,  from  the  character  received  from  his  father  of  him,  and  from 
his  own  kuowle<lge  of  him,  and  hope<l  that  the  person  would  then 
show  him  that  such  opinion  was  not  ill  founded.  The  person  assur- 
ing the  Counsellor  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  and  oblige 
him,  the  Counsellor  told  him  how  greatly  he  was  concerned  to  hear 
the  scandalous  character  that  part  of  the  country  (which  had 
formerly  l)ecn  an  honest  one)  had  lately  fallen  into;  that  it  was 
said  that  a  gang  of  robbers  who  disturbed  the  country  lived  there- 
abouts. The  person  told  him  he  was  afraid  what  he  said  was  too 
true ;  and,  on  being  asked  whom  he  suspected,  he  named  the  same 
four  persons  Mr.  Robbins  had,  but  said  he  dare  not,  for  fear  of 
being  munlere<l,  be  too  inquisitive,  and  therefore  could  not  say 
anything  material.  The  Counsellor  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
there  was  any  private  ale  to  be  sold  ;  and  he  said  Moll  Burke,  who 
livetl  near  the  end  of  Mr.  Robbins's  avenue,  had  a  barrel  or  half  a 
barrel.  The  Counsellor  then  gave  the  |>erson  a  moidore,  and  desired 
him  to  go  to  Thomastown  and  buy  two  or  three  gallons  of  whisky, 
and  bring  it  to  Moll  Burke's,  and  invite  as  many  as  he  suspected  to 
be  either  prin(!ipals  or  accessories  to  take  a  drink,  and  make  them 
drink  very  heartily,  and  when  he  found  they  were  fuddled,  and  not 
sooner,  to  tell  some  of  the  hastiest  that  some  other  had  said  some  bad 
things  of  them,  so  as  to  provoke  them  to  abuse  and  quarrel  with 
each  other ;  and  then,  probably,  in  their  liquor  and  passion,  they 
might  make  some  discoveries  of  each  other,  as  may  enable  the  Coun- 
sellor to  get  some  one  of  the  gang  to  discover  and  accuse  the  rest. 

"The  person  accordin^rV.'  i^'ot  the  whisky  and  invited  a  good 
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"  Soon  after,  I  went  to  the  house  of  one  George  Roberts,  who 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  regard  for  those  fellows  who  were  then  con- 
fined (meaning  Anderson  and  Welsh).  I  told  him  I  had  a  regard 
for  one  of  them :  upon  which  he  said  he  had  a  friend  who  was  a 
man  of  power  and  interest — that  he  would  save  either  of  them,  pro- 
vided I  would  give  him  five  guineas.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
ten,  and  the  first  gold  watch  I  could  get ;  whereupon  he  said  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  speak  to  his  friend  without  the  money  or  value, 
for  that  he  was  a  mercenary  man  :  on  which  I  told  Roberts  I  had 
not  so  much  money  at  that  time,  but  that  I  would  give  him  my 
watch  as  a  pledge  to  give  his  friend.  I  then  gave  him  my  watch, 
and  desired  him  to  engage  that  I  would  pay  the  money  which  I  pro- 
mised to  pay,  or  give  value  for  it  in  plate,  in  two  or  three  nights 
after ;  upon  which,  he  engaged  that  his  friend  would  act  the  need- 
ful. Then  we  appointed  a  night  to  meet,  and  we  accordingly  met ; 
and  Roberts  told  me  that  his  friend  agreed  to  save  Anderson  and 
Welsh  from  the  gallows ;  whereupon  I  gave  him  a  plate  tankard, 
value  £10,  a  large  ladle,  value  £4,  with  some  table-spoons.  The 
assizes  of  Kilkenny,  in  spring  1748,  coming  on  soon  after.  Coun- 
sellor Robbins  had  John  transmitted  from  Naas  to  Kilkenny,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  against  Anderson  and  Welsh ;  and  they  were 
tried  for  Mrs.  Mounford's  robbery,  on  the  evidence  of  John  Welsh 
and  others.  The  physic  working  well,  six  of  the  jury  were  for 
finding  them  guilty,  and  six  more  for  acquitting  them ;  and  the 
other  six  finding  them  i)ereniptory,  and  that  they  were  resolved 
to  starve  the  others  into  coniplianre,  as  they  say  they  may  do  by 
law,  were  for  their  own  saktjs  obliged  to  comply  with  them,  and 
they  were  acquitted.  On  which  Counsellor  Robbins  began  to 
smoke  the  affair,  and  suspect  the  operation  of  gold  dust,  which  was 
well  applied  for  my  comrades,  and  thereupon  left  the  coiui;  in  a 
rage,  and  swore  he  would  for  ever  quit  tlie  country,  since  he  found 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  protecting  and  saving  the  rogues 
they  had  under  themselves,  but  must  also  show  that  they  could  and 
would  oblige  others  to  have  rogues  under  them  whether  they  would 
or  no." 

Here  Counsellor  Robbins  certainly  loses  that  greatness  which  has 
distinguished  him  in  his  former  attack  on  Freeny ;  the  Counsellor  is 
defeated  and  loees  his  tem|>er.  Like  Napoleon,  he  is  unequal  to 
reverses :  in  adverse  fortune  his  presence  of  mind  deserts  him. 

But  what  call  had  he  to  be  in  a  passion  at  all  1  It  may  be  very 
well  for  a  man  to  be  in  a  rage  because  he  is  disappointed  of  his  prey  : 
80  is  the  hawk,  when  the  dove  escapes,  in  a  rage ;  but  let  us  reflect 
tbat^  had  Counsellor  Robbins  had  his  will,  two  honest  fellows  would 
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have  been  hanged ;  and  so  let  us  be  heartily  thankful  that  he  was 
disappointed,  and  that  these  men  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen.  What  right  had  the  Counsellor,  forsooth,  to  interfere 
with  their  verdict  ?  Not  against  Irish  juries  at  least  does  the  old 
satire  apply,  ''And  culprits  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine."  At 
Kilkenny,  on  the  contrairy,  the  jurymen  starve  in  order  that  the 
culprits  might  be  saved — a  noble  and  humane  act  of  self-dcniaL 

In  another  case,  stem  justice,  and  the  law  of  self-preservaticm, 
compelled  Mr.  Freeny  to  take  a  very  different  course  with  respect 
to  one  of  his  ex-assodates.  In  the  former  instance  we  have  seen 
him  pawning  his  watch,  giving  up  tankard,  tablespoons — all,  for  his 
suffering  friends ;  here  we  have  his  method  of  dealing  with  traitors. 

One  of  his  friends,  by  the  name  of  Dooling,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  which  gave  Mr.  Freeny,  he  says,  "  a 
great  shock  " ;  but  presently  this  Dooling's  fears  were  worked  upon 
by  some  traitors  within  the  gaol,  and — 

''  He  then  consented  to  discover ;  but  I  had  a  friend  in  gaol  at 
the  same  time,  one  Patrick  Healy,  who  daily  insinuated  to  him  that 
it  was  of  no  use  or  advantage  to  him  to  discover  anything,  as  he  had 
receiver!  sentence  of  death  ;  and  that,  alter  he  had  made  a  discovery, 
they  would  leave  him  as  he  was,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  a  reprieve.  But  notwithstanding,  he  told  the  gentlemen  that 
there  was  a  man  blind  of  an  et/e  tcho  had  a  hiy  mair^  that  lived  at 
the  other  side  of  Thomaj^town  bridjLre,  trhom  he  assured  them  would 
be  verj"  troublesome  in  that  neighbourhoo<l  after  his  death.  When 
Healy  discovercfl  what  he  told  the  gentlemen,  he  one  night  took  an 
opportimity  and  made  I>()ulin<;  fudilleil,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
take  his  oath  he  never  would  give  the  leas»t  hint  about  me  any  more. 
He  also  told  him  the  {penalty  that  attendeil  infringing  upon  his  oath 
— but  more  e3?|>eoially  as  he  was  at  that  tin:e  near  his  end — which 
hari  the  ilesire*!  effei't ;  for  he  never  mentioned  my  name,  nor  even 
anything  relative  to  me,"  and  so  went  out  of  the  world  repenting  of 
his  meditated  treason. 

What  further  ex])loits  Mr.  Freeny  performed  may  be  learned  by 
the  curious  in  his  history :  they  are  all,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  noble  action  which  has  already  been  described. 
His  escapes  from  his  enemies  were  marvellous  ;  his  coiunge  in  &cing 
them  equally  great.  He  is  attacked  by  whole  "armies,"  through 
which  he  makes  his  way  ;  woundetl,  he  lies  in  the  woods  for  days 
together  with  three  bullets  in  his  leg.  and  in  this  condition  manages 
to  escape  several  "  armies "  that  liave  been  marched  against  him. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  or  travelling  on  the  Continent^  and 
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suddenly  makes  his  appearance  in  his  old  haunts,  advertising  his 
arrival  by  robbing  ten  men  on  the  highway  in  a  single  day.  And 
so  terrible  is  his  courage,  or  so  popular  his  manners,  that  he  describes 
scores  of  labourers  looking  on  while  his  exploits  were  performe<l, 
and  not  affording  the  least  aid  to  the  roadside  traveller  whom  he 
vanquished. 

But  numbers  always  prevail  in  the  end ;  what  could  Leonidas 
himself  do  against  an  army  1  The  gallant  band  of  brothers  led  by 
Freeny  were  so  pursued  by  the  indefatigable  Robbins  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, that  there  was  no  hope  left  for  them,  and  the  Captain  saw 
that  he  must  succumb. 

He  reasoned,  however,  with  himself  (with  his  usual  keen  logic), 
and  said : — 

"  My  men  must  fall, — the  world  is  too  strong  for  us,  and  to-day, 
or  to-morrow — it  matters  scarcely  when — they  must  yield.  They 
will  be  hanged  for  a  certainty,  and  thus  will  disappear  the  noblest 
company  of  knights  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  But  as  they  will  certainly  be  hanged,  and  no  power  of  mine 
can  save  them,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  follow  too  to  the  tree  ? 
and  will  James  Bulger's  fat€  be  a  whit  more  agreeable  to  him, 
because  James  Freeny  dangles  at  his  side?  To  suppose  so,  would 
be  to  admit  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  savage  feeling  of  revenge, 
which  I  know  belongs  not  to  his  generous  nature." 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Freeny  resolved  to  turn  King's  evidence;  for 
though  he  swore  (in  a  communication  with  the  implacable  Robbins) 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  betray  Bulger,  yet  when  the  Coimsellor 
stated  that  he  must  then  die,  Freeny  says,  "  I  promised  to  submit, 
and  understood  that  Bulger  should  be  set  J* 

Accordingly  some  days  afterwards  (although  the  Captain  care- 
fully avoids  mentioning  that  he  had  met  his  friend  with  any  such 
intentions  as  those  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph)  he  and  Mr. 
Bulger  came  together :  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
one  was  to  sleep  while  the  other  kept  watch ;  and,  while  thus 
employed,  the  enemy  came  upon  them.  But  let  Freeny  describe  for 
himself  the  last  pajssages  of  his  history : — 

"  We  then  went  to  Welsh's  house,  with  a  view  not  to  make  any 
delay  there ;  but,  taking  a  glass  extraordinary  after  supper,  Bulger 
fell  asleep.  Welsh,  in  the  meantime,  told  me  his  house  was  the 
safest  place  I  could  get  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  while  I  remained 
there  I  would  be  very  safe,  provided  that  no  person  knew  of  my 
coming  there  (I  had  not  acquainted  him  that  Breen  knew  of  my 
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coming  that  way).  I  told  Welsh  that,  as  Bulger  was  asleep,  I  would 
not  go  to  bed  till  morning :  upon  which  Welsh  and  I  stayed  up  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Welsh  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  a 
call  to  Callen,  it  being  market-day.  About  nine  o'clock  I  went  and 
awoke  Bulger,  desiring  him  to  get  up  and  guard  me  whilst  I  slept, 
as  I  guanled  him  all  night ;  he  said  he  would,  and  then  I  went  to 
bed  charging  him  to  watch  close,  for  fear  we  should  be  surprised. 
I  put  my  blunderbuss  and  two  cases  of  pistols  under  my  head,  and 
soon  fell  fast  asleep.  In  two  hours  after  the  servant-girl  of  the 
house,  seeing  an  enemy  coming  into  the  yard,  ran  up  to  the  room 
where  we  were,  and  said  that  there  were  an  hundred  men  coming 
into  the  yanl ;  upon  which  Bulger  immediately  awoke  me,  and, 
taking  up  my  blunderbuss,  he  fire<i  a  shot  towards  the  door,  which 
wounded  Mr.  Burgess,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Kilkenny,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  They  concluded  to  set  the  house  on  fire  about  us, 
which  they  acconlingly  did ;  upon  which  I  took  my  fusee  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  and  Bulger  did  the  like,  and  as  we 
came  out  of  the  door,  we  fired  on  both  sides,  imagining  it  to  be  the 
best  method  of  dispersing  the  enemy,  who  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
door.  We  got  through  them,  but  they  fired  after  us,  and  as  Bulger 
was  leaping  over  a  ditch  he  received  a  shot  in  the  small  of  the  1^, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  nmning ;  but,  getting  into  a  field, 
where  I  hail  the  ditch  between  me  and  the  enemy,  I  still  walked 
slowly  .with  Bulger,  till  I  thought  the  enemy  were  witlun  shot  of  the 
ditch,  and  then  wheeled  back  to  the  ditch  and  presented  my  fiisee 
at  them.  They  all  drew  back  and  went  for  their  horses  to  ride 
round,  as  the  field  was  wide  and  open,  and  without  cover  except 
the  ditch.  When  I  discovered  their  intention  I  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen's  servants  (there  were  fourteen 
in  number)  rode  foremost  towards  me ;  upon  which  I  told  the  son 
of  a  coward  I  believed  he  hiul  no  more  than  five  pounds  a  year  from 
his  master,  and  that  I  would  put  him  in  such  a  condition  that  his 
master  would  not  maintain  him  afterwards.  To  which  he  answered 
that  he  had  no  view  of  doing  us  any  harm,  but  that  he  was  com- 
manded by  his  master  to  ride  so  near  us  ;  and  then  immediately  rode 
l>ack  to  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  towards  him.  They  rode 
almost  within  shot  of  us,  and  I  observed  they  intended  to  surround 
us  in  the  field,  and  prevent  me  from  having  any  recourse  to  the  ditch 
again.  Bulger  was  at  this  time  so  bad  with  the  wound,  that  he 
could  not  go  one  step  without  leaning  on  my  shoulder.  At  length, 
seeing  the  enemy  coming  within  shot  of  me,  I  laid  down  my  fusee 
and  stripped  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  nmning  towards  them, 
cried  out,  *You  sons  of  cowards,  come  on,  anil  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out!'    On  which  they  returned  back,  and  then  I  walked 
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easy  to  the  place  where  I  left  my  clothes,  and  put  them  on,  and 
Bulger  and  I  walked  leisurely  some  distance  further.  The  enemy 
came  a  second  time,  and  I  occasioned  them  to  draw  back  as  before, 
and  then  we  walked  to  Lord  Dysart's  deer-park  wall.  I  got  up  the 
wall  and  helped  Bulger  up.  The  enemy,  who  still  pursued  us, 
though  not  within  shot,  seeing  us  on  the  wall,  one  of  them  fired  a 
random  shot  at  us  to  no  purpose.  We  got  safe  over  the  wall,  and 
went  from  thence  into  my  Lord  Dysart's  wood,  where  Bidger  said 
he  would  remain,  thinking  it  a  safe  place ;  but  I  told  him  he  would 
be  safer  anywhere  else,  for  the  army  of  Kilkenny  and  Gallon  would 
be  soon  about  the  wood,  and  that  he  would  be  taken  if  he  stayed 
there.  Besides,  as  I  was  very  averse  to  betraying  him  at  all,  I  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  being  taken  in  my  company  by  any 
jMirty  but  Lonl  Carrick's.  I  then  brought  him  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  woo<l,  and  left  him  there  in  a  brake  of  briars,  and  looking 
towanls  the  wood  I  saw  it  surrounded  by  the  army.  There  was  a 
cabin  near  that  place  where  I  fixed  Bulger :  he  said  he  would  go  to 
it  at  night,  and  he  woui<l  send  for  some  of  his  friends  to  take  care 
of  him.  It  was  then  almost  two  o'clock,  and  we  were  four  hours 
going  to  that  place,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  Welsh's  house. 
Imagining  that  there  were  spies  fixe<l  on  all  the  fords  and  by-roads 
between  that  pla(;e  and  the  mountain,  I  went  towanls  the  bounds 
of  the  county  Tipperary,  where  I  arrived  about  nightfall,  and  going 
to  a  cabin,  I  asked  whether  there  was  any  drink  sold  near  that 
place  ]  The  man  of  the  house  said  there  was  not ;  and  as  I  was 
very  much  fatigued,  I  sat  down,  and  there  refreshed  myself  with 
what  the  cabin  aflbrded.  I  then  begged  of  the  man  to  sell  me  a 
pair  of  his  brogues  and  stockings,  as  I  was  then  barefooted,  which 
he  acconlingly  did.  I  quitted  the  house,  went  through  Kinsheenah 
and  Poulacoppal,  and  having  so  many  thorns  in  my  feet,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  barefooted,  and  went  to  Sleedelagh,  and  through  the 
mountains,  till  I  came  within  four  miles  of  Waterford,  and  going 
into  a  cabin,  the  man  of  the  house  took  eighteen  thorns  out  of  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  remained  in  and  about  that  place  for  some 
time  after. 

"  In  the  meantime  a  friend  of  mine  was  tokl  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  escape  death,  for  Bulger  had  turned  against  me,  and 
that  his  friends  and  Stack  were  resolved  upon  my  life;  but  the 
person  who  told  my  friend  so,  also  said,  tliat  if  my  friend  would  set 
Bulger  and  Breen,  I  might  get  a  pardon  through  the  Earl  of 
Carrick's  means  and  Counsellor  Robbins's  interest.  My  friend  said 
that  he  teas  sure  I  would  not  consent  to  such  a  thing ,  hut  the  best 
way  ipfis  to  do  it  unknown  to  me;  and  my  friend  acconlingly 
set  Bulger,  who  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Carrick  and  his  party, 
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and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  six  of  Counsellor  Robbins's  soldiers,  and 
committed  to  Kilkenny  gaol.  He  was  three  days  in  gaol  before  I 
heard  he  was  taken,  being  at  that  time  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  neighbourhood;  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  or  see  him  since 
I  left  him  near  Lord  Dysart's  wood,  till  a  friend  came  and  told 
me  it  was  to  preserve  my  life  and  to  fulfil  my  articles  that  Bulger 
was  taken  " 

.  .  .  .  .  • 

**  Finding  I  was  suspected,  I  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  wood 
and  concealed  myself  there  till  night,  and  then  went  to  Ballyduff  to 
Mr.  Fitzgenild  and  surrendered  myself  to  him,  till  I  could  write  to 
my  Lord  Carrick ;  which  I  did  immediately,  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  what  I  escaped,  or  that  I  would  have  gone  to  Ballylyncli 
and  surrendered  myself  there  to  him,  and  begged  Ills  Lordship  to 
send  a  guard  for  me  to  conduct  me  to  his  house — which  he  did, 
and  I  remained  there  for  a  few  days. 

'^  He  then  sent  me  to  Kilkenny  gaol ;  and  at  the  summer  assizes 
following,  James  Bulger,  Patrick  Hacket  otherwise  Bristeen,  Martin 
Millea,  John  Stack,  Felix  Donelly,  Edmund  Kenny,  and  James 
Larrasy  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed ;  and  at  spring  assizes 
following,  George  Roberts  was  tried  for  receiving  Colonel  Palliser's 
gold  watch  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  but  was  acquitted  on  account  of 
exceptions  taken  to  my  pardon,  which  prevented  my  giving  evi- 
dence. At  the  following  assizes,  when  I  had  got  a  new  pardon, 
Roberts  was  again  tried  for  receiving  the  tankard,  ladle,  and  silver 
spoons  from  me  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and  was  convicted  and 
executed.  At  the  same  assizes,  John  Rcddy,  my  instructor,  and 
Martin  Millea  were  also  tried,  convicted,  and  executed." 

And  80  they  were  all  hanged :  James  Bulger,  Patrick  Hacket 
or  Bristeen,  Martin  Millea,  John  Stack  and  Felix  Donelly,  and 
Edmund  Kenny  and  James  Larrasy,  with  Roberts,  who  received 
the  Colonel's  watch,  the  tankard,  ladle,  and  the  silvers  poons,  were 
all  convicted  and  executed.  Their  names  dn)p  natimilly  into 
blank  verse.  It  is  hard  upon  poor  George  Roberts  too :  for  the 
watch  ho  re(ieived  was  no  doubt  in  the  very  inexpressibles  which 
the  Cai)tain  himself  took  from  the  Colonel's  head. 

As  for  tlie  Captain  himself,  he  says  that,  on  going  out  of  gaol, 
Counsellor  Robbins  and  Lord  Carrick  proposed  a  subscription  for 
him — in  which,  strangely,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  woidd  not 
join,  and  so  that  scheme  came  to  nothing ;  and  so  he  published  his 
memoirs  in  order  to  get  himself  a  little  money.  Many  a  man  has 
taken  up  the  pen  under  similar  circumstances  of  necessity. 

But   what    became  of  Captain    Freeny  afterwards   does  not 
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appear.  Was  he  an  honest  man  ever  after  ?  Was  he  hanged  for 
subsequent  misdemeanours  ?  It  matters  little  to  him  now ;  though, 
perhaps,  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  wish  that  the  latter  &te 
may  have  befallen  him. 

Whatever  his  death  was,  however,  the  history  of  his  life  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  known  hi  this  country.  It 
formed  the  class-book  in  thope  nistic  universities  which  are  now 
rapidly  disappearing  from  among  the  he<lges  of  Ireland.  And  lest 
any  English  reader  should,  on  account  of  its  lowness,  quarrel  with 
the  introduction  here  of  this  strange  picture  of  wild  courage  and 
daring,  let  him  be  reconciled  by  the  moral  at  the  end,  which,  in 
the  persons  of  Bulger  and  the  rest,  hangs  at  the  beam  before 
Kilkenny  gaoL 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MORE  RAl}f  ry  GALJfAY-^A  WALK  THERE— AST)  THE  SECOND 
GALJFA7  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENT 

**  Seren  hilU  baa  Rome,  wven  moaths  ham  NHoa'  itreuBy 
Aronod  the  Pole  aeTen  baming  planeti  glcMO. 
Twice  eqnal  tbeiie  is  Galway,  Connan^f  s  Rome : 
Twice  seTen  illastrioaa  tribes  here  find  their  home.* 
Twice  fleren  fair  towers  the  city's  ramparts  guard :  • 
Each  hotue  within  is  huilt  of  marble  hard. 
With  XalXj  tarret  flanked,  twice  seren  the  gates. 
Through  twice  seren  bridges  water  permeates. 
In  the  high  church  are  twice  seren  altars  raised. 
At  each  a  holy  saint  and  patron's  praised. 
Twice  seren  the  conrents  dedicate  to  Hearen, — 
Seren  for  the  female  sex — for  godly  fathers  seren. '*f 

HAVING  read  in  Hardiman's  History  the  quaint  inscription 
in  Iriflh  Latin,  of  which  the  above  lines  are  a  version,  and 
looked  admiringly  at  the  old  plans  of  Galway  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  same  work,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  seen  in  the 
town  some  considerable  remains  of  its  former  splendour,  in  spite 

*  By  tho  help  of  nn  Alexandrine,  the  names  of  these  famous  families  may 
also  be  accommodated  to  rerse. 

•*  Athey,  Blake,  Bodkin,  Browne,  Deane,  Dorsey,  Frinche, 
Joyce,  Morech,  Skereth,  Fonte,  Kirowan,  Martin,  Lynche." 

t  If  the  rude  old  rerses^re  not  rery  remarkable  in  quality,  in  quantUff  they 
sre  fltill  more  deficient,  and  take  some  dire  liberties  with  the  laws  laid  down  in 
the  Onulus  and  the  Grammar: — 

*'  Heptem  omant  montes  Romam,  septera  ostia  Nilum, 

Tot  rutilis  stellis  splendet  in  axe  Polus. 
GaWia,  Polo  Niloque  bis  lequas.     Roma  Conachtte, 

Bis  Boptem  illustres  has  colit  ilia  tribus. 
Bis  urbis  neptem  defendant  moBiiia  turres, 

Intus  ot  en  duro  est  marmore  quteque  domus. 
Bis  septem  portie  sunt,  ca^^tra  et  culmina  ciroum. 

Per  totidem  pontum  permeat  unda  rias. 
Principe  bis  soptem  fulgent  altaria  templo, 

Quieris  patronoB  e^t  ara  dicata  suo, 
Et  soptem  sacrata  Doo  coBnobia,  patmm 

Fceminei  ot  mzua,  tot  pia  teota  tenet*** 
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of  a  warning  to  the  contrary  which  the  learned  historiographer 
gives. 

The  old  city  certainly  has  some  relics  of  its  former  stateliness ; 
and,  indeed,  is  the  only  town  in  Ireland  I  have  seen,  where  an 
antiquary  can  find  much  subject  for  study,  or  a  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque an  occasion  for  usirg  his  pencil.  It  is  a  wild,  fierce,  and  most 
original  old  town.  Joyce's  Castle  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  a 
huge  square  grey  tower,  with  many  carvings  and  ornaments,  lb  a 
gallant  relic  of  its  old  days  of  prosperity,  and  gives  one  an  awfiil  idea 
of  the  tenements  which  the  other  families  inhabited,  and  which  are  de- 
signed in  the  interesting  plate  which  Mr.  Hardiman  gives  in  his  work. 
Tlie  Collegiate  Church,  too,  is  still  extant,  without  its  fourteen  altars, 
and  looks  to  be  something  between  a  church  and  a  castle,  and  as  if  it 
shoidd  be  served  by  Templars  with  sword  and  helmet  in  place  of  mitre 
and  crosier.  The  old  houses  in  the  Main  Street  are  like  fortresses : 
the  windows  look  into  a  court  within ;  there  is  but  a  small  low 
door,  and  a  few  grim  windows  peering  suspiciously  into  the  street. 

Then  there  is  Lombard  Street,  otherwise  called  Deadman's  Lane, 
with  a  raw-head  and  cross-bones  and  a  "  memento  mori "  over  the 
door  where  the  dreadful  tragedy  of  the  Lynches  was  acted  in  1493. 
If  Galway  is  the  Rome  of  Connaught,  James  Lynch  Fitzstephen,  the 
Mayor,  may  be  considered  as  the  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  thereof.  Lynch 
had  a  son  who  went  to  Spain  as  master  of  one  of  his  father's  ships, 
and  being  of  an  extravagant  wild  turn,  there  contracted  debts,  and  drew 
bills,  and  alarmed  his  father's  corres{)ondent,  who  sent  a  clerk  and 
nephew  of  his  own  back  in  young  Lynches  ship  to  Galway  to  settle 
accounts.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  young  LjTich  threw  the  Spaniard  over- 
board. Coming  back  to  his  own  country,  he  reformed  his  life  a  little, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  one  of  the  Blakes,  Burkes,  Bodkinn, 
or  others,  when  a  seaman  who  had  sailed  with  him,  being  on  the  point 
of  death,  confessed  the  murder  in  which  he  had  been  a  participator. 

Hereon  the  fathe;,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  tried  his 
son,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  ;  and  when  the  clan  Lynch  rose  in  a 
body  to  rescue  the.  young  man,  and  avert  such  a  disgrace  from  their 
fiunily,  it  is  said  that  Fitzstephen  Lynch  hanged  the  culprit  with  his 
own  hand.  A  tmfietly  calle<l  "  The  Wanlen  of  Galway  *  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  was  acted  a  few  nights  before  my  arrival. 

The  waters  of  Lough  Corrib,  which  "permeate"  under  the 
bridges  of  the  town,  go  rushiui^  and  roaring  to  the  sea  with  a  noise 
and  eagerness  only  known  in  Galway ;  and  along  the  banks  you  see 
all  sorts  of  strange  fisnires  washing  all  sorts  of  wonderful  rags,  with 
red  ])etticoats  and  redder  shanks  standing;  in  the  stream.  Pigs  are 
in  every  street :  the  whole  town  shrieks  with  them.  There  are 
sumben  of  idlers  on  the  bridges,  thousands  in  the  streets,  humming 
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and  swarming  in  and  out  of  dark  old  niinona  houBes  ;  congregated 
round  numberlesa  upple^talls,  nail-stalln,  bottle-Btalls,  pigsfuot-stalla ; 
in  queer  old  shopti,  that  look  to  be  two  centuries  old  ;  loitering  about 
varelioiues,  ruined  or  not ;  looking  at  the  washerwomen  washing  in 
tlie  river,  or  at  the  fieh-donkeya,  or  at  the  potabvetalls,  or  at  a 
vessel  coming  into  the  quay,  or  at  the  boats  putting  out  to  sea. 

That  l»at  at  the  quay,  by  the  little  old  gate,  ia  bound  for  Anuu- 
more ;  and  one  next  to  it  has  a  freight  of  pikssengera  for  the  chib  of 
Miihir  on  the  Clare  coast ;  and  as  the  sketch  is  taken,  a  hundred  of 
people  have  stoppcil  in  the  street  to  look  on,  ami  are  buEzing  behind 
in  Irish,  telling  the  little  boys  in  that  language — who  will  persist  in 
placing  themselves  exactly  in  front  of  the  designer — to  get  out  of  his 


way ;  which  tbey  do  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  curiosity  ia  so 
intense  that  you  are  entirely  hemmed  in  and  the  view  rendered  quite 
invisible.  A  sailor's  wife  comes  up — who  apeakH  English— with  a 
very  wistful  face,  and  begins  to  hint  that  them  block  pictures  are 
very  l)ad  likenesses,  and  very  dear  too  for  a  poor  woman,  and  how  much 
wouhl  a  painted  one  cost  does  hia  honour  think  1  And  she  has  her 
husband  that  is  going  to  sea  to  the  West  Indies  t«-morrow,  and 
she'd  give  anytliing  to  have  a  picture  of  him.  So  I  made  bold  to 
offer  to  take  hia  likeness  for  nothing.  .  But  he  never  came,  escept 
one  day  at  dinner,  and  not  at  all  on  the  next  day,  though  I  stayed 
on  purpose  to  aceonmiodate  bim.  It  ia  true  that  it  was  pouring  with 
rain;  and  as  English  waterproof  coats  ore  not  waterproof  in  Ireland, 
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the  traveller  who  has  but  one  coat  must  of  necessity  respect  it,  and 
had  better  stay  where  he  is,  unless  he  prefers  to  go  to  bed  whUe  he 
has  his  clothes  dried  at  the  next  stage. 

The  houses  in  the  fashionable  street  where  the  club-house  stands 
(a  strong  building,  with  an  agreeable  Old  Bailey  look)  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  little  Newgates.  The  Catholic  chapels  are 
numerous,  unfinished,  and  ugly.  Great  warehouses  and  mills  rise 
up  by  the  stream,  or  in  the  midst  of  unRnished  streets  here  and 
there;  and  handsome  convents  with  their  gardens,  justice-houses, 
barracks,  and  hospitals  adorn  the  large,  poor,  bustling,  rough-and- 
ready-looking  town.  A  man  who  sells  hunting-whips,  gunpowder, 
guns,  fishing-tackle,  and  brass  and  iron  ware,  has  a  few  books  on 
his  counter ;  and  a  lady  in  a  by-street,  who  carries  on  the  profession 
of  a  milliner,  ekes  out  her  stock  in  a  similar  way.  But  there  were 
no  regular  book-shops  that  I  saw,  and  when  it  came  on  to  rain  I 
had  no  resource  but  the  hedge-school  volumes  again.  They,  like 
Patrick  Spelman's  sign  (which  was  faithfully  copied  in  the  town), 


present  some  very  nide  flowers  of  poetry  and  "  entertainment "  of 
an  exceedingly  humble  sort ;  but  sufh  shelter  is  not  to  be  despised 
when  no  better  is  to  be  had ;  nay,  possibly  its  novelty  may  be 
piquant  to  some  readers,  as  an  admirer  of  Shakespeare  will  occa- 
sionally condescend  to  listen  to  Mr.  Punch,  or  an  epicure  to  content 
himself  with  a  homely  dish  of  beans  and  bacon. 

When  Mr.  Kilroy's  waiter  has  drawn  the  window-curtains, 
brought  the  hot- water  for  the  whisky-negus,  a  pipe  and  a  "screw" 
of  tobacco,  ami  two  huge  old  candlesticks  that  were  plated  once, 
the  audience  may  be  said  to  be  assembled,  and  after  a  little  over- 
ture performe<l  on  the  pipe,  the  second  night*s  entertainment  begins 
with  the  historical  tragedy  of  the  "  Battle  of  Aughrim." 

Though  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  "  Battle 
of  Aughrim  "  is  evidently  by  a  Protestant  author,  a  great  enemy  of 
Popery  and  wooden  shoes:  both  of  which  principles  incarnate  in 
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the  person  of  St.  Ruth,  the  Freuch  General  commanding  the  troops 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  aid  of  James  II.,  meet  with  a  woe^ 
downfkll  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  It  must  have  been  written 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  judging  from  some  loyal  compliments 
which  are  paid  to  that  sovereign  in  the  play;  which  is  also 
modelled  upon  "  Cato." 

The  "  Battle  of  Aughrim  "  is  iRTitten  from  beginning  to  end  in 
decasyllabic  verse  of  the  richest  sort;  and  introduces  us  to  the 
chiefs  of  William's  and  James's  armies.  On  the  English  side  we 
have  Baron  Ginkell,  three  Grt^nerals,  and  two  Colonels;  on  the 
Irish,  Monsieur  St.  Ruth,  two  Generals,  two  Colonels,  and  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune,  a  volunteer,  and  son  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey. 

There  are  two  ladies — Jemima,  the  Irish  Colonel  Talbot's 
daughter,  in  love  with  G<xifrey;  and  Lucinda,  lady  of  Colonel 
Her])ert,  in  love  with  her  lord.  And  the  deep  nature  of  the 
tragedy  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  8tate<l  that  Colonel  Talbot  is 
killed,  Colonel  Herbert  is  killed,  Sir  Charles  Godfrey  is  killed,  and 
Jemima  commits  suicide,  as  resolved  not  to  siu*vive  her  adorer. 
St.  Ruth  is  also  killed,  and  the  remaining  Irish  heroes  are  taken 
prisoners  or  run  away.  Among  the  supernumeraries  there  ia 
likewise  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

The  author,  however,  though  a  Protestant,  is  an  Irishman  (there 
are  peculiarities  in  his  pronunciation  which  belong  only  to  that 
nation),  and  as  far  as  courage  goes,  he  allows  the  two  parties  to  be 
pretty  equal.  The  scene  opens  with  a  martial  sound  of  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets  in  the  Irish  camp,  near  Athlone.  That  town  is 
besieged  by  Ginkell,  and  Monsieur  St.  Ruth  (despising  his  enemy 
with  a  confidence  often  fatal  to  Generals)  meditates  an  attack  on 
the  besiegers'  lines,  if,  by  any  chance,  the  besieged  garrison  be  not 
in  a  condition  to  drive  them  off.  After  discoursing  on  the  posture 
of  affairs,  and  lotting  General  Sarsfield  and  Colonel  O'Neil  know  his 
hearty  contempt  of  the  English  and  their  General,  all  parties,  after 
protestations  of  patriotism,  indulge  in  hopes  of  the  downfall  of 
William.  St.  Ruth  says  he  will  drive  the  wolves'  and  lions'  cubs 
away.  O'Neil  declares  he  scorns  the  Revolution,  and,  like  greav 
Cato,  smiles  at  persecution.  Sarsfield  longs  for  the  day  "  when  our 
Monks  and  Jesiuts  shall  return,  and  holy  incense  on  our  altars 
bum."     When 

"  Enter  a  Post 

PoH.  With  important  news  I  from  Athlone  am  sent, 
Be  pleased  to  lead  me  to  the  General's  tent. 
&irs.  Behold  the  General  there.     Your  mes8.ige  tell. 
S^  ^utfi.  Declare  your  message.    Atq  our  friends  »U  well  T 
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PoiL  Pardon  me,  sir,  tho  fatal  news  I  bring 
like  Tiilture's  poison  every  heart  shall  sting. 
Athlone  is  lost  without  your  timely  aid. 
At  six  this  morning  an  assault  was  made, 
When,  under  shelter  of  the  British  cannon, 
Their  grena^liers  in  armour  took  the  Shannon, 
Led  by  brave  Captain  Sandys,  who  with  fame 
Plunged  to  hU  middle  in  the  rapid  stream. 
He  led  them  through,  and  with  undaunted  ire 
He  gained  the  bank  in  spite  of  all  our  fire  ; 
Being  bravely  followed  by  his  grenadiers 
Though  bullets  flew  like  hail  about  their  ears. 
And  by  this  time  they  enter  uncontrolled. 

St,  Ruth.  Dare  all  the  force  of  England  be  so  bold 
T*  attempt  to  storm  so  brave  a  town,  when  I 
With  all  nibemia's  sons  of  war  am  nigh  ? 
Return :  and  if  the  Britons  dare  pursue, 
Tell  them  St  Ruth  is  near,  and  that  will  do. 

Pott.  Your  aid  would  do  much  better  than  your  nama 

St  Ruth.  Bear  back  this  answer,  friend,  from  whence  you  came. 

[ExU  Post." 

The  picture  of  brave  Sandys,  "who  with  fame  plunged  to  his 
middle  in  the  rapid  strame/'  is  not  a  bad  image  on  the  part  of  the 
Poet ;  and  St.  Ruth's  reply,  "  Tell  them  St.  Ruth  is  near,  and  that 
wiU  doy^  characteristic  of  the  vanity  of  his  nation.  But  SarsReld 
knows  Britons  better,  and  pays  a  merited  compliment  to  their 
Talour: 

"  Sart,  Send  speedy  succours  and  their  fate  prevent, 
Tou  know  not  yet  what  Britons  dare  attempt. 
I  know  the  English  fortitude  is  such, 
To  boast  of  nothing,  though  they  hazard  much. 
No  force  on  earth  their  fury  can  repel, 
Nor  would  they  fly  from  all  the  devils  in  bell." 

Another  officer  arrives :  Athlone  is  really  taken, .  St  Ruth  gives 
orders  to  retreat  to  Aughrim,  and  Sarsfield,  in  a  rage,  first  challenges 
him,  and  then  vows  he  will  quit  the  army.  "  A  gleam  of  horror 
does  my  vitals  dampy^  says  the  Frencliman  (in  a  figure  of  speech 
more  remarkable  for  vigour  than  logic) :  "I  fear  Lord  Lucan  has 
forsook  the  camp  ! "  But  not  so :  after  a  momentary  indignation, 
Sarsfield  returns  to  his  duty,  and  ere  long  is  reconciled  with  his 
vain  and  vacillating  chief 

And  now  the  love-intrigue  b^ns.  Grodfrey  enters,  and  states 
Sir  Charles  Grodfrey  is  his  lawfid  name :  he  is  an  Englishman,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  join  GinkelFs  camp,  when  Jemima's  beauty  over- 
came him :  he  asks  Colonel  Talbot  to  bestow  on  him  the  lady's 
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hand.  The  Colonel  con^entA,  and  in  Act  II.,  on  the  plain  of 
Aughrim,  at  five  oVlock  in  the  morning,  Jemima  enters  and  pro- 
cliims  her  love.  The  lovers  have  an  inteniew,  which  concludes  by 
a  mutual  confession  of  attachment,  and  Jemima  says,  "  Here,  take 
my  hand.  Tis  tnie  the  gift  is  small,  but  when  I  can  III  give  you 
heart  and  all."  Tlie  lines  show  finely  the  agitation  of  the  young 
person.  She  meant  to  say.  Take  my  heart,  but  she  is  longing  to 
be  married  to  him,  and  the  words  slip  out  as  it  were  unawares. 
Grodfrey  cries  in  raptures — 

"  Thnnks  to  tbe  god» !  who  sach  a  preflont  gave : 
Such  radiant  graces  ne'er  could  nian  receive  {rexare) ; 
For  who  on  earth  has  e'er  such  traa^tports  known  ? 
What  is  the  Turkish  monarch  on  his  throne, 
Hemmed  round  wiUi  rutty  ncordi  in  pompous  state? 
Amidst  his  Court  no  joys  can  bo  so  great. 
Retire  with  me,  my  soul,  no  longer  stay 
In  public  view  I  the  General  mores  this  way.** 

Tis,  indeed,  the  General ;  who,  reconciled  with  Sarsfield,  straight- 
way, according  to  his  custom,  begins  to  boast  about  what  he  will 
do: — 

**  Thrice  welcome  to  my  heart,  thou  best  of  friends ! 
The  rock  on  which  our  holy  faith  depends ! 
May  this  our  meeting  as  a  tempest  make 
The  Tast  foundations  of  Britannia  shake, 
Tear  up  their  orange  plant,  and  overwhelm 
The  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  British  realm  ! 
Then  shall  the  Dutch  and  Hanorerian  fall, 
And  James  shall  ride  in  triumph  to  Whitehall ; 
Then  to  protect  our  faith  he  will  maintain 
An  Inquitfition  here  like  that  in  Spain. 

Sari,  Most  bravely  urged,  my  Lord  !  your  skill,  I  own, 
Would  be  ufifaralleUd — had  you  saved  Athlone.'* 

— "  Had  you  savpd  Athlonc  ! ""  Sarsfield  has  him  there.  And  the 
contest  of  words  might  have  proToke<l  quarrels  still  more  fatal,  but 
alarms  are  heard  :  the  battle  begins,  and  St.  Ruth  (still  confident) 
goes  to  meet  the  enemy,  exclaiming,  "Athlone  was  sweet,  but 
Aughrim  shall  be  sour."  The  fiuy  of  the  Irish  is  redoubled  on 
hearing  of  Talbot's  heroic  death.  The  Colonel's  corpse  is  presently 
brought  in,  and  to  it  enters  Jemima,  who  bewails  her  loss  in  the 
following  pathetic  terms : — 


<t 


Jemima,  Oh  ! — he  is  dead  ! — my  soul  is  all  on  fire, 
Witness  ye  gods  i—he  did  with  fame  expire ; 
For  Liberty  a  sacrifice  was  made, 
And  fell,  like  Pompey,  by  some  villain' t  bladei 
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There  lies  a  breathless  corse,  whose  soul  ne'er  knew 
A  thought  but  what  was  always  just  and  true ; 
Look  down  from  heaven,  God  of  peace  and  love. 
Waft  him  with  triumph  to  the  throne  above ; 
And,  0  ye  winged  guardians  of  the  skies  ! 
Tune  your  sweet  harps  and  sing  his  obsequies  ! 

Good  friends,  stand  off whilst  I  embrace  the  ground 

Whereon  he  lies and  bathe  each  mortal  wound 

With  brinish  tears,  that  like  to  torrents  run 
From  these  sad  eyes.     0  heavens  !  I'm  undone. 

[FcUU  down  on  the  body. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Godfrbt.    He  rai§e$  her. 

Sir  Char.  Why  do  these  precious  eyes  like  fountains  flow. 
To  drown  the  radiant  heaven  that  ties  betow  t 
Dry  up  your  tears,  I  trust  his  soul  ere  this 
Uas  reiichod  the  nmnKions  of  eternal  bliss. 
Soldiers !  hour  hence  the  body  out  of  sight.       [They  bear  him  off, 

Jem.  Oh,  stay— ye  murderers,  cease  to  kill  me  quite : 

See  how  ho  glares  ! and  see  again  ho  flies  ! 

The  clouds  fly  o|>en,  and  ho  mounts  the  skies. 
Oh  !  see  his  hloml,  it  shines  refulgent  bright, 
I  see  him  yet — I  cannot  lose  him  quite, 
But  still  pursue  him  on — and — lote  my  si{/ht," 


} 


The  gradual  diRjipfK^arance  of  the  ColoDeFs  soul  is  now  finely  indi- 
cated, and  so  in  her  ^Tief :  when  showing  the  body  to  Sir  Charles,  she 
says,  "  Behold  the  mangled  cauw*  of  all  my  woes."  The  sorrow  of 
youth,  however,  is  l)ut  transitory ;  and  when  her  lover  bids  her  dry 
her  gushish  tears,  »iie  tjikes  out  her  ixx^ket-handkerchief  with  the 
elasticity  of  youtii,  and  (-onsoles  herself  for  the  father  in  the  husband. 

Act  III.  reprt»si*nts  the  English  camp :  Ginkell  and  his  Generals 
discourse ;  the  aniiies  are  engaged.  In  Act  IV.  the  English  are 
worsted  in  8i)ite  of  their  valour,  which  Sarsfield  greatly  describes. 
"  View,"  says  he  — 

**  View  how  the  f<>o  like  an  impetuous  flood 
Breaks  through  the  smoke,  the  water,  and — the  mud  1 " 

It  becomes  exceedingly  hot.     Colonel  Earles  says — 

*'  In  vain  Jove's  lightnings  issue  from  the  sky, 
For  death 'more  sure  from  British  entigns  fly. 
Their  messengers  of  death  much  blood  have  spilled. 
And  full  three  hundrcil  of  the  Irish  killed.** 

A  description  of  war  (Herl)ert) : — 

*'  Now  bloody  colours  wave  in  all  their  pride, 
And  each  proud  hero  doe$  hi$  bea9t  begtride/* 
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General  Dorringtoo'i  deflcriptkm  of  tlie  Sg^t  is,  if  poadkAt,  Btill 
nore  noble: — 

**  Dvr.  Hasie,  noble  friends,  ead  mv»  yovr  firei  bj  ll%fat» 
For  'tie  bat  HMwinf  if  70a  etand  to  figbL 
Our  caTaJry  the  battle  hare  fonook. 
And  death  appean  in  eadi  dejected  look ; 
Nothings  but  dread  ooof  onoo  can  be  teen. 
For  aeTered  beadi  and  tninkt  o'etspiead  the  green ; 
The  fieldf,  the  taIos,  the  hilU,  and  Tanqnisbed  plain. 
For  fire  miles  roond  are  oorered  with  tbe  slain. 
Death  in  each  quarter  does  the  eje  slArm, 
Here  Hes  a  le^  and  there  a  shAttered  arm. 
There  heads  appear,  which,  ckireo  bj  mighty  bangs. 
And  serered  quite,  on  either  shoulder  hangs : 
This  is  the  awful  scene,  mj  Lorrls !    Oh,  flr 
The  impending  danger,  for  jtmr  fate  is  oigh  ! " 

Which  party,  however,  is  to  win — the  Imh  or  English  \  Their 
heroism  is  equaJ,  an<l  young  Crodfrey  e8pe^nal]y,  on  the  Irish  side,  is 
carrying  all  before  him — when  he  is  interrupted  in  the  slau^ter  by 
the  gho»t  of  his  fatker :  of  old  Sir  Edmundhury,  whose  monument 
we  may  see  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Charles,  at  first,  doubts 
alK>ut  the  genuineuess  of  this  venerable  old  apparition;  and  thus 
puts  a  case  to  the  ghost : — 

"  Were  ghosts  in  heaven,  in  heaven  tbey  there  would  stay. 
Or  if  in  hell,  tkcy  eouJd  not  gti  awajf." 

A  clincher,  certainly,  i^a  one  would  imagine :  but  the  ghost  jumps 
over  the  horns  of  the  fancied  dilemma,  by  saying  that  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  state  where  he  comes  from. 

"  Ohotl,  Where  vi^ionff  re^t,  or  souLi  imprisoned  dwell, 
By  Heaven's  command,  we  are  forbid  to  tell ; 
But  in  tbe  obscure  grave — where  corpse  decay. 
Moulder  in  dust  and  putrefy  away, — 
No  rest  is  there ;  for  the  immortal  srml 
Takes  its  full  flight  and  flutters  round  the  Pole ; 
Sometimes  I  hover  over  the  Euxine  sea — 
From  Pole  to  Sphere,  until  the  judgment  day- 
Over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  do  I  float, 
And  para  the  Styg^n  lake  in  Cbnron's  boat, 
O'er  Vulcan's  fiery  court  and  sulph'rous  cave. 
And  ride  like  Neptune  on  a  briny  wave  ; 
List  to  the  blowing  noi^e  of  Etna's  flames. 
And  court  the  shadefl  of  Amazonian  dames; 
Then  take  my  flight  up  to  the  gleamy  moons 
Thai  do  1  wander  till  tbe  day  of  doom. 
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Proceed  I  dare  not,  or  I  would  unfold 
A  horrid  tale  would  make  your  blood  run  cold. 
Chill  all  your  nenres  and  einews  in  a  trice 
like  whispering  riTulets  congealed  to  ice. 

Sir  Char.  Ere  you  depart  me,  ghoet,  I  here  demand 
You*d  let  me  know  your  last  diWne  command ! " 

The  ghost  Bays  that  the  young  man  must  die  in  the  battle ;  that  it 
will  go  ill  for  him  if  he  die  in  the  wrong  cause ;  and,  therefore,  that 
he  had  best  go  oyer  to  the  Protestants — which  poor  Sir  Charlee 
(not  without  many  sighs  for  Jemima)  consents  to  do.  He  goes  off 
then,  saying — 


I'll  join  my  countrymen,  and  yet  proclaim 
Nassau's  great  title  to  the  erinuon  plain.** 


In  Act  v.,  that  desertion  turns  the  fate  of  the  day.  Sars- 
field  enters  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  acknowledges  his  £eite. 
"  Aughrim,"  exclaims  Lord  Lucan, 


it 


Aughrim  is  now  no  more^  St.  Ruth  is  dead. 
And  all  bis  guards  are  from  the  battle  fled. 
As  he  rode  down  the  hill  he  met  his  fall. 
And  died  a  victim  to  a  cannon  balL" 


And  bids  the  Frenchman's  body  to 


(f 


•lie  like  Pompey  in  his  gore. 


Whose  bore's  blood  encircles  the  Egyptian  shore.** 

"  Four  hundred  Irish  prisoners  we  have  got,''  exclaims  an  English 
General,  ''and  seven  thousand  lyeth  on  the  spot."  In  fact,  they 
are  entirely  discomfited,  and  retreat  off  the  stage  altogether ;  while, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  poor  Sir  Charles  Godfrey  enters,  wounded 
to  death,  according  to  the  old  gentleman's  prophecy.  He  is  racked 
by  bitter  remorse :  he  tells  his  love  of  his  treachery,  and  declares 
"no  crocodile  was  ever  more  unjust."  His  agony  increases,  the 
"  optic  nerves  grow  dim  and  lose  their  sight,  and  all  his  veins  are 
now  exhausted  quite ; "  and  he  dies  in  the  arms  of  his  Jemima, 
who  staljs  herself  in  the  usual  way. 

And  so  every  one  being  disposed  of,  the  drums  and  trumpets 
give  a  great  peal,  the  audience  huzzas,  and  the  curtain  foils  on 
Ginkell  and  his  friends  exclaiming — 

*'  May  all  the  gods  th*  auspicious  evening  bless, 
Who  crowns  Great  Britain's  arrunu  with  success  1 " 

And  questioning  the  prosody,  what  Englishman  will  not  join  in 
the  sentiment  1 

In  the  interlude  the  band  (the  pipe)  performs  a  &YOurite  air 
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Jack  the  waiter  and  candle-snuffer  looks  to  see  that  all  is  ready ; 
and  after  the  dire  business  of  the  tragedy,  comes  in  to  sprinkle 
the  stage  with  water  (and  perhaps  a  little  whisky  in  it).  Thus 
all  things  being  arranged,  the  audience  takes  its  seat  again  and 
the  afterpiece  begins. 

Two  of  the  little  yellow  volumes  purchased  at  Ennis  are  entitled 
"  The  Irish  and  Hibernian  Tales."  The  foTvner  are  modem,  and 
the  latter  of  an  ancient  sort ;  and  so  great  is  the  superiority  of 
the  old  stories  over  the  new,  in  fancy,  dramatic  interest^  and 
humour,  that  one  can^t  help  fancying  Hibernia  must  have  been  a 
very  superior  country  to  Ireland. 

"These  Hibernian  novels,  too,  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
hedge-school  universities.  They  have  the  old  tricks  and  some  of 
the  old  plots  that  one  has  read  in  many  popular  legends  of  almost 
all  countries,  Euro|)ean  and  Eastern :  successful  cunning  is  the 
great  virtue  applauded ;  ifn<l  the  heroes  |>as8  through  a  thousand 
wild  extravagant  dangers,  such  aa  could  only  have  been  invented 
when  art  was  young  and  faith  was  large.  And  as  the  honest  old 
author  of  the  tales  says  "  they  are  suited  to  the  meanest  as  well 
as  the  highest  capacity,  tending  both  to  improve  the  fancy  and 
enrich  the  mind,"  let  us  conclude  the  night's  entertainment  by 
rea<iing  one  or  two  of  them,  and  reposing  after  the  doleful  tragedy 
which  has  been  represented.  The  "Black  Thief"  is  worthy  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  I  think, — as  wild  and  odd  as  an  Eastern 
tale. 

It  beginsj  as  usual,  with  a  King  and  Queen  who  lived  once 
on  a  time  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  had  three  sons;  but  the 
Queen  being  on  her  death-bed,  and  fancying  her  husband  might 
marry  again,  and  un\\'illing  that  her  children  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  woman,  besought  his  Majesty  to  place 
them  in  a  tower  at  her  death,  and  keep  them  there  safe  until  the 
young  Princes  should  come  of  age. 

The  Queen  dies:  the  King  of  course  marries  again,  and  the 
new  Queen,  who  bears  a  son  too,  hates  the  offspring  of  the  former 
marriage,  and  looks  about  for  means  to  destroy  them. 

"  At  length  the  Queen,  having  got  some  btistness  with  the  hen- 
wi/ey  went  herself  to  her,  and  after  a  long  conference  passed,  was 
taking  leave  of  her,  when  the  hen-wife  praye<i  that  if  ever  she 
should  come  back  to  her  again  she  might  break  her  neck.  The 
Queen,  greatly  incensed  at  such  a  daring  insult  from  one  of  her 
meanest  subjects,  to  make  such  a  prayer  on  her,  deman<lcd  imme- 
diately the  re4ison,  or  she  w^ould  have  her  put  to  death.  *  It  was 
worth  your  while,  madam/  says  the  hen- wife,  *to  pay  me  well  for 


^ 
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it,  for  the  reason  I  prayed  so  on  you  concerns  you  much/  *What 
must  I  pay  youT  asked  the  Queen.  *You  must  give  me/  says 
she,  *  the  full  of  a  pack  of  wool :  and  I  have  an  ancient  crock  which 
you  must  fill  with  butter ;  likewise  a  barrel  which  you  must  fill  for 
me  full  of  wheat.'  *  How  much  wool  will  it  take  to  the  pack  ?  * 
says  the  Queen.  *  It  will  take  seven  herds  of  sheep/  said  she,  *  and 
their  increase  for  seven  years.'  *  How  much  butter  will  it  take  to 
fill  your  crock  r  *  Seven  dairies,'  said  she,  *and  the  increase  for 
seven  years.'  *  And  liow  much  will  it  take  to  fill  the  barrel  you 
have  ? '  says  the  Queen.  *  It  will  take  the  increase  of  seven  barrels 
of  wheat  for  seven  years.'  *That  is  a  great  quantity,'  says  the 
Queen,  *  but  the  reason  must  be  extraordinary,  and  before  I  want  it 
I  will  give  you  all  you  demand.' " 

The  hen-wife  acquaints  the  Queen  with  the  existence  of  the 
three  sons,  and  giving  her  Majesty  an  enchanted  pack  of  cards, 
bids  her  to  get  the  young  men  to  play  with  her  with  these  cards, 
and  on  their  losing,  to  infii(;t  upon  them  such  a  task  as  must  infal- 
libly end  in  their  ruin.  All  young  princes  are  set  upon  such  tasks, 
and  it  is  a  sort  of  oj)ening  of  the  pantomime,  before  the  tricks 
and  activity  begin.  The  Queen  went  home,  and  "got  speaking" 
to  the  King  "in  regard  of  his  children,  and  she  broke  it  off  to 
him  in  a  very  polite  and  engjiging  manner,  so  that  he  could  see  no 
muster  or  design  in  it."  The  King  agreed  to  bring  his  sons  to 
Court,  and  at  night,  when  the  Royal  i)arty  "  began  to  sport,  and 
play  at  all  kinds  of  diversions,"  the  Queen  cunningly  challenged  the 
three  Princes  to  play  cartls.  They  lovse,  and  she  sends  them  in 
consequence  to  bring  her  back  the  Knight  of  the  Glen's  wild  steed 
of  bells. 

On  their  road  (as  wandering  young  princes,  Indian  or  Irish, 
always  do)  they  meet  with  the  Black  Thief  of  Sloan,  who  tells 
them  what  they  must  do.  But  they  are  caught  in  the  attempt,  and 
brought  "  into  that  dismal  part  of  the  imlac€  where  the  Knight  kept 
a  furnace  always  boiling,  in  which  he  threw  all  offenders  that  ever 
came  in  his  way,  which  in  a  few  minutes  would  entirely  consume 
them.  *  Audacious  villains  ! '  says  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  *  how 
dare  you  attempt  so  bold  an  action  as  to  steal  my  steed  ?  See  now 
the  reward  of  your  folly :  for  your  greater  punishment,  I  will  not 
boil  you  all  together,  but  one  after  the  other,  so  that  he  that  sur- 
vives may  witness  the  dire  afflictions  of  his  unfortunate  companions.' 
So  sa\ing,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  stir  up  the  fire.  *We  will 
boil  the  eldest-looking  of  these  young  men  first,'  says  he,  *  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  which  will  be  this  old  champion  with  the  black  cap. 
He  seems  to  be  the  captain,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  come  through 
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numy  toilA.' — '  I  was  as  near  death  onoe  as  this  Prince  is  yet,'  says 
the  Black  Thief,  '  and  escaped :  and  so  will  he  too.'  '  Xo,  you 
never  were/  said  the  Knij^t,  'for  he  is  within  two  or  three 
minutes  of  his  latter  end.'  '  Bu(,'  says  the  Blairk  Thief,  '  I  was 
within  one  moment  of  my  death,  and  I  am  here  yet'  *  How  was 
that  ? '  says  the  Knight.  '  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  seems 
to  be  impossible.'  '  If  you  think.  Sir  Knight,'  says  the  Black  Thief, 
*  that  the  danger  I  was  in  surpassed  that  of  this  young  man,  will 
you  pardon  him  his  crime ? '  'I  will,'  says  the  Knight,  ' ao  go  on 
with  your  story.' 

" '  I  was,  sir,'  says  he,  '  a  very  wild  boy  in  my  youth,  and  came 
throu^  many  distresses:  once  in  jjarticular,  as  I  was  cm  my 
rambling,  I  was  beni^ted,  and  could  find  no  lodging.  At  leoigth  I 
came  to  an  old  kiln,  and  being  much  &tigued,  I  went  up  and  lay  on 
the  ribs.  I  ha<l  not  licen  long  there,  when  I  saw  three  witches 
coming  in  with  three  bags  of  gold.  Each  put  her  bag  of  gold  under 
her  head  as  if  to  sleep.  I  heard  the  one  say  to  the  other  that  if 
the  Black  Thief  came  on  them  while  they  slept  he  would  not  leave 
them  a  penny.  I  found  by  their  discourse  tliat  everybody  had  got 
my  name  into  their  mouth,  though  I  kept  silent  as  death  during 
their  discourse  At  length  they  fell  &8t  asleep,  and  then  I  stole 
softly  down,  and  seeing  some  turf  convenient,  1  placed  one  under 
each  of  their  heads,  and  oflf  I  went  with  their  gold  as  hat  as  I 
oouhL 

*'  *  1  had  not  gone  far,'  continued  the  Thief  of  Sloan,  '  until  I 
saw  a  greyhound,  a  hare,  and  a  hawk  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  began 
to  think  it  must  be  the  wit4'hes  that  had  taken  that  metamorphosis, 
in  order  that  I  might  not  escafie  them  imsccn  either  by  land  or 
water.  Seeing  they  did  not  api»ear  in  any  formidable  shape,  I  was 
more  than  once  renolved  to  attack  them,  thinking  that  with  my 
broailsword  I  could  easily  destroy  them.  But  considering  agidu 
that  it  was  jierhaps  still  in  their  jiower  to  l)ecome  so,  I  gave  over 
the  attempt,  and  climbed  with  diflBculty  up  a  tree,  bringing  my 
sword  in  my  hand,  and  all  the  gold  along  with  me.  However,  when 
they  came  to  the  tree  they  found  what  I  had  done,  and,  making 
further  use  of  their  hellish  art,  one  of  them  was  changetl  into  :i 
smith's  anvil,  and  another  into  a  piece  of  iron,  of  which  the  thinl 
one  soon  made  a  hatchet.  Having  the  hatchet  made,  she  fell  to 
cutting  <lown  the  tree,  and  in  course  of  an  hour  it  began  to  shake 
with  me.' " 

This  is  very  good  and  original.  The  "  boiling "  is  in  the  first 
fee-faw-fum  style,  and  the  o<id  allusion  to  "  the  old  champion  in  the 
black  cap"  has  the  real  O^Tewjue  humour.     Nor  is  that  simple 
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contrivance  of  the  honest  witches  without  its  charm ;  for  if,  instead  of 
wasting  their  time,  the  one  in  turning  herself  into  an  anvil,  the  other 
into  a  piece  of  iron,  and  so  hammering  out  a  hatchet  at  considerable 
labour  and  exin^nse — if  either  of  them  had  turned  herself  into  a 
hatchet  at  once,  they  might  have  chopped  down  the  Black  Thief 
before  cock-crow,  when  tliey  were  obliged  to  fly  off  and  leave  him 
in  possession  of  the  bags  of  gold. 

The  eldest  Prince  is  ransomed  by  the  Knight  of  the  Glen  in 
consequence  of  this  story ;  and  the  second  Prince  escapes  on  account 
of  the  merit  of  a  second  story ;  but  the  great  story  of  all  is  of 
course  reserved  for  the  youngest  Prince. 

"  I  wks  one  day  on  my  tnivels,"  says  the  Black  Thief,  "  and  I 
came  into  a  large  forest,  where  I  wandered  a  long  time  and  could 
not  get  out  of  it.  At  length  I  came  to  a  large  castle,  and  fatigue 
obliged  me  to  call  into  the  same,  where  I  found  a  young  woman, 
and  a  child  sitting  on  her  knee,  and  she  crying.  I  asked  her  what 
made  her  cry,  and  where  the  lord  of  the  castle  was,  for  I  wondered 
greatly  that  I  saw  no  stir  of  servants  or  any  person  about  the  place. 
*  It  is  well  for  you,'  says  the  young  woman,  *  that  the  lord  of  this 
castle  is  not  at  home  at  present ;  for  he  is  a  monstrous  giant, 
with  but  one  eye  on  his  forehea<l,  who  lives  on  human  flesh.  He 
brought  me  this  child,*  says  she — *  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it 
— and  ordered  me  to  make  it  into  a  pie,  and  I  cannot  help  crying 
at  the  command.'  I  told  her  that  if  she  knew  of  any  place  con- 
venient that  I  could  leave  the  child  safely,  I  would  do  it,  rather 
than  that  it  should  be  buried  in  the  bowels  of  such  a  monster.  She 
told  of  a  house  a  distance  off,  where  I  would  get  a  woman  who 
would  take  care  of  it.  *  But  what  will  I  do  in  regard  of  the  pie  ? ' 
'  Cut  a  finger  off  it,'  said  I,  *  and  I  will  bring  you  in  a  young  wild 
pig  out  of  the  forest,  which  you  may  dress  as  if  it  was  the  child, 
and  put  the  finger  in  a  certain  place,  that  if  the  giant  doubts  any- 
thing about  it,  you  may  know  where  to  turn  it  over  at  first,  and 
when  he  sees  it  he  will  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  made  of  the 
chihL'  She  agreed  to  the  plan  I  proposed;  and,  cutting  off  the 
child's  finger,  by  her  direction  I  soon  had  it  at  the  house  she  told 
me  of^  and  brought  her  the  little  pig  In  the  place  of  it.  She  then 
made  ready  the  pie ;  and,  after  eating  and  drinking  heartily  myself, 
I  was  just  taking  my  leave  of  the  young  woman  when  we  observed 
the  giant  coming  through  the  castle-gates.  '  Lord  bless  me ! '  said 
she,  *  what  will  you  do  now  ?  Run  away,  and  lie  down  among  the 
dead  bodies  that  he  has  in  the  room '  (showing  me  the  place).  '  and 
strip  off  your  clothes  that  he  may  not  know  you  from  the  rest  if  he 
has  occasion  to  go  that  way.'     I  took  her  advice,  and  laid  myself 
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down  among  the  rest,  as  if  dead,  to  see  how  he  would  behave.  The 
first  thing  I  heard  was  him  calling  for  his  pie.  When  she  set  it 
down  before  him,  he  swore  it  smeU  like  swine's  flesh :  but,  knowing 
where  to  find  the  finger,  she  immediately  turned  it  up — which  fairly 
convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  The  pie  only  served  to  sharpen  his 
appetite,  and  I  heard  him  sharpen  his  knife,  and  saying  he  must 
have  a  collop  or  two,  for  he  was  not  near  satisfied.  But  what  was  my 
terror  when  I  heart!  the  giant  groi)ing  among  tlie  bodies,  and,  fancy- 
ing myself,  cut  the  half  of  my  hip  ofi*,  and  took  it  with  liim  to  be 
roasted.  You  may  be  certain  I  was  in  great  pain ;  but  the  fear  of 
being  killed  prevented  me  from  making  any  complaint.  However, 
when  he  had  eat  all,  he  began  to  drink  hot  litiuors  in  great  abund- 
ance, so  tliat  in  a  short  time  he  could  not  hold  up  his  head,  but 
threw  himself  on  a  large  creel  he  lia<l  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  Whenever  I  heard  him  snoring,  bad  as  I  was,  I  went 
up  and  caused  the  woman  to  bind  my  wound  with  a  handkerchief; 
and  taking  the  giant's  spit,  I  reddened  it  in  the  fire,  and  ran  it 
through  the  eye,  but  was  not  able  to  kill  him.  However,  I  left 
the  spit  sticking  in  his  head  and  took  to  my  heels;  but  I  soon 
found  he  was  in  pursiiit  of  me,  although  blind ;  and,  having  an 
enchanted  ring,  he  threw  it  at  me,  and  it  fell  on  my  big  toe  and 
remained  fiistened  to  it.  The  giant  then  called  to  tlie  ring,  *  Where 
it  was  ? '  and  to  my  great  suq>rise  it  made  him  answer,  *  On  my 
foot,'  and  he,  guided  by  the  same,  made  a  leap  at  me — which  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  observe,  and  fortunately  escaped  the  danger. 
However,  I  found  running  was  of  no  use  in  saving  me  as  long  as  I 
had  the  ring  on  my  foot ;  so  I  took  my  sword  and  cut  off  the  toe 
it  wiis  fasteue<l  on,  and  threw  both  into  a  large  fish-pond  that  was 
convenient.  The  giant  called  again  to  the  ring,  which,  by  the 
power  of  enchantment,  always  maxle  answer ;  but  he,  not  knowing 
what  I  had  done,  imagined  it  was  still  on  some  part  of  me,  and 
made  a  violent  leap  to  seize  me — when  he  went  into  the  pond  over 
head  and  ears  and  was  drowned.  Now,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Thief 
of  Sloan,  "you  see  what  dangers  I  came  through  and  always  escaped; 
but  indeeci  I  am  lame  for  want  of  my  toe  ever  since." 

And  now  remains  but  one  question  to  be  answered,  viz.  How 
is  the  Black  Thief  himself  to  come  ofi"?  Tliis  difficulty  is  solved 
in  a  very  dramatic  way  and  with  a  sudden  turn  in  the  narrative 
that  is  VQry  wild  and  curious. 

"  My  lord  and  master,"  says  an  old  woman  that  was  listening 
all  the  time,  "  that  story  is  but  too  true,  as  I  well  know :  /or  I 
am  the  very  woman  that  was  in  the  gianfs  castle^  and  you^  my 
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lord,  the  child  that  I  was  to  maht  into  a  2}ie ;  and  this  is  the 
very  inaD  that  saved  your  life,  which  you  may  know  by  the  want 
of  your  finger  that  was  taken  off,  as  you  have;  heard,  to  deceive 
the  giant." 

That  fantastical  way  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  previous  tale 
by  producing  an  old  woman  who  says  the  tale  is  not  only  true,  but 
she  was  the  very  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  giant's  castle,  is  almost 
a  stroke  of  genius.  It  is  fine  to  think  that  the  simple  chronicler 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  proof  for  his  story,  and  he  was  no  doubt 
perfectly  contented  with  the  proof  found. 

"The  Knight  of  the  Glen,  greatly  surprised  at  what  he  had 
heard  the  old  woman  tell,  and  knowing  he  wante<l  his  finger  from 
his  childhood,  l»egan  to  understand  that  tlie  storj'  was  true  enough. 
*And  is  this  mv  dear  deliverer?'  siivs  he.  *0  biiive  fellow,  I  not 
only  panlon  you  all,  but  I  will  keeji  you  with  myself  while  you  live  ; 
where  you  shall  feast  like  i>rin«'e,s  and  have  every  attendance  that  I 
have  myself.'  They  all  returu§|[l  thanks  on  their  knees,  and  the 
Black  Thief  told  him  the  reason  they  attempted  to  steal  the  steed 
of  bells,  ami  the  nwtessity  they  were  under  of  going  home.  *  Well,' 
says  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  '  if  that's  the  case,  I  bestow  you  my 
steed  Rither  than  this  brave  fellow  should  die :  so  you  may  go 
when  you  pleasi^ :  only  n»meml)er  to  call  and  see  me  betimes,  that 
we  may  know  e^^li  other  well.'  They  promised  they  would,  and 
with  gn»at  joy  they  set  off  for  the  King  their  father's  palace,  and 
the  Black  Thief  along  with  them.  The  wi<rke<l  Queen  was  standing 
all  this  time  on  the  tower,  and  hearing  the  bells  ringing  at  a  great 
distance  olf,  knew  ver>'  well  it  was  the  Princes  coming  home,  and 
the  steed  with  them,  and  through  spite  and  vexjiti(m  prei'ipitated 
herself  from  the  tower  and  wjis  shattered  to  piwes.  The  three 
Princes  live<l  happy  and  well  during  their  father's  reign,  always 
keeping  the  Black  Thief  along  with  them ;  but  how  they  did  after 
the  old  King's  death  is  not  known." 

Then  we  come  upon  a  story  that  exists  in  many  a  European 
language  -of  the  man  cheating  Death  :  then  to  the  history  of  the 
Apprentice  Thief,  who  of  course  chejited  his  masters :  which,  too, 
is  an  old  tale,  and  may  have  been  told  very  likely  among  those 
Phcenicians  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  Hibernians,  for  whom  these 
tales  were  devise^l.  A  very  curious  tale  is  there  con(»eming  Manus 
O'Malaghan  and  the  Fairies  :  — 

"  In  the  parish  of  Ahoghill  lived  Manus  O'Malaghan.  Ai  he  wa^ 
9earchingfor  a  calf  that  had  itrayed,  he  heard  many  people  talking. 
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Drawing  near,  he  distinctly  heard  them  repeating,  one  after  the 
other,  '  Get  me  a  horse,  get  me  a  horse ; '  and  '  €ret  me  a  horse  too,* 
says  Manus.  Manus  was  instantly  mounted  on  a  steed,  surrounded 
with  a  vast  crowd,  who  galloped  off,  taking  poor  Manus  with  them. 
In  a  short  time  they  suddenly  stopped  in  a  large  wide  street,  asking 
Manus  if  he  knew  where  he  was)  'Faith,'  says  he,  'I  do  not' 
*  You  are  in  Spain,*  said  they." 

Here  we  have  again  the  wild  mixture  of  the  positive  and  the 
fimcifuL  The  chronicler  is  careful  to  tell  us  why  Manus  went  out 
searching  for  a  calf,  and  this  positiveness  proiligiously  increases  the 
reader's  wonder  at  the  suhsequent  events.  And  the  question  and 
answer  of  the  mysterious  horsemen  is  fine :  '*  Don't  you  know  where 
you  are?  In  Spain,*'  A  vague  solution,  such  as  one  has  of  occur- 
rences in  dreams  sometimes. 

The  history  of  Robin  the  Blacksmith  is  full  of  these  strange 
flights  of  poetry.  He  is  followed  about  "  by  a  little  boy  in  a  green 
jacket,"  who  performs  the  most  wondrous  feats  of  the  blacksmith's 
art,  as  follows : —  • 

"Robin  was  asked  to  do  something,  who  wisely  shifted  it, 
saying  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  give  the  honour  of  the  first 
trick  to  his  Lordship's  smith — at  which  the  latter  was  called  forth 
to  the  bellows.  When  the  fire  was  well  kindled,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  he  blew  a  great  shower  of  wheat  out  of  the 
fire,  which  fell  through  all  the  shop.  They  then  demanded  of  Robin 
to  try  what  he  could  do.  '  Pho ! '  said  Robin,  as  if  he  thought 
nothing  of  what  was  done.  *  Come,'  said  he  to  the  boy,  '  I  think  I 
showed  you  something  like  that.'  The  Iwy  goes  then  to  the  bellows 
and  blew  out  a  great  flo<»k  of  pigeons,  who  soon  devoured  all  the 
grain  and  then  disappeared. 

**  The  Dublin  smith,  sorely  vexed  that  such  a  K>y  should  outdo 
him,  goes  a  secoml  time  to  the  bellows  and  blew  a  fine  trout  out  of 
the  hearth,  who  jumpe<l  into  a  little  river  that  was  nmning  by  the 
shop-door,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  that  time. 

"Robin  then  said  to  the  boy,  'Come,  you  must  bring  us  yon 
trout  back  again,  to  let  the  gentlemen  see  we  can  do  something.' 
Away  the  boy  goes  and  blew  a  large  otter  out  of  the  hearth,  who 
immediately  leapeii  into  the  river  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with 
the  trout  in  his  mouth,  and  then  disappeared.  All  present  allowed 
that  it  was  a  folly  to  attempt  a  competition  any  further." 

The  boy  in  the  green  jacket  was  one  "  of  a  kind  of  small  beings 
called  furies " ;  and  not  a  little  does  it  add  to  the  charm  of  these 
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wfld  tales  to  feel,  as  oue  reads  them,  that  the  writer  must  have 
believed  in  his  heart  a  great  deal  of  what  he  told.  You  see  the 
tremor  as  it  were,  and  a  wild  look  of  the  eyes,  as  the  story-teller 
sits  in  his  nook  and  recites,  and  peers  wistfully  round  lest  the  beings 
he  talks  of  be  really  at  liand. 

Let  us  give  a  couple  of  the  little  tales  entire.  They  are  not  so 
fimciful  as  those  before  mentioned,  but  of  the  comic  sort,  and  suited 
to  the  first  kind  of  capacity  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  pre&ce. 


Udonalti  an))  i|i0  j^eigI)iiOttT0 

"  HuDDEN  and  Diidden  and  Donald  O'Neary  were  near  neighbours 
in  the  barony  of  Ballinconlig,  and  ploughe<l  with  three  bullocks ; 
but  the  two  former,  envying  the  present  prosperity  of  the  latter, 
determined  to  kill  his  bullock  to  prevent  his  farm  being  properly 
cultivated  and  laboured — that,  going  back  in  the  world,  he  might  be 
induced  to  sell  his  lands,  which  they  meant  to  get  possession  of. 
Poor  Donald,  finding  his  bullock  killed,  immediately  skinned  it,  and 
throwing  the  skin  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  fieshy  side  out,  set  off 
to  the  next  town  with  it,  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Going  along  the  roa<l  a  magpie  fiew  on  the  top  of  the  hide,  and 
began  picking  it,  chattering  all  the  time.  This  bird  had  been 
taught  to  speak  and  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  Donald,  thinking 
he  understood  some  words  it  was  saying,  put  round  his  hand  and 
caught  hold  of  it.  Having  got  possession  of  it,  he  put  it  under  his 
greatcoat,  and  so  went  on  to  the  town.  Having  sold  the  hide,  he 
went  into  an  inn  to  take  a  dram ;  and,  following  the  landlady  into 
the  cellar,  he  gave  the  binl  a  squeeze,  which  caused  it  to  chatter 
some  broken  accents  that  surprised  her  very  much.  *  What  is  that 
I  hear  ? '  said  she  to  Donald :  '  I  think  it  is  talk,  and  yet  I  do  not 
understand.'  ' Indeed,'  said  Donald,  'it  is  a  bird  I  have  that 
tells  me  everything,  and  I  always  carry  it  with  me  to  know  when 
there  is  any  danger.  Faith,'  says  he,  '  it  says  you  have  far  better 
liquor  than  you  are  giving  me.'  '  That  is  strange,'  said  she,  going 
to  another  cask  of  better  quality,  and  asking  him  if  he  would  sell 
the  bird.  *I  will,'  said  Donald,  *if  I  get  enough  for  it.'  *I 
will  fill  your  hat  with  silver  if  you  will  leave  it  with  me.'  Donald 
was  glad  to  hear  the  news,  and,  taking  the  silver,  set  off,  rejoicing 
at  his  good  luck.  He  had  not  been  long  home  when  he  met  with 
Hudden  and  Dudden.  *  Ha ! '  said  he,  *  you  thought  you  did  me 
a  bad  turn,  but  you  could  not  have  done  me  a  better :  for  look  here 
what  I  have  got  for  the  hide,'  showing  them  the  hatful  of  silver. 
'You  never  saw  such  a  demaod  for  bides  in  your  life  as  there  is 
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at  present.*  Hudden  and  Dudden  that  very  night  killed  their 
bullocks,  and  set  out  the  next  morning  to  sell  their  hides.  On 
coming  to  the  place  they  went  to  all  the  merchants,  but  could  only 
get  a  trifle  for  them.  At  last  they  had  to  take  what  they  could 
get,  and  came  home  in  a  great  rage  and  vowing  revenge  on  poor 
Donald.  He  had  a  pretty  good  guess  how  matters  would  turn  out, 
and  his  bed  being  under  the  kitchen-window,  he  was  afraid  they 
would  rob  him,  or  perhaps  kill  him  when  asleep;  and  on  that 
account,  when  he  was  going  to  bed,  he  left  his  old  mother  in  his 
bed,  and  lay  down  in  her  place,  which  was  in  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  they,  taking  the  old  woman  for  Donald,  choked  her  in 
the  bed ;  but  he  making  some  noise,  they  had  to  retreat  and  leave 
the  money  behind  them,  which  grieved  them  very  much.  However, 
by  daybreak,  Donald  got  his  mother  on  his  back,  and  carried  her  to 
town.  Stopping  at  a  well,  he  fixed  his  mother  with  her  staff  as  if 
she  was  stooping  for  a  drink,  and  then  went  into  a  public-house 
convenient  and  called  for  a  dram.  *  1  wish,'  said  he  to  a  woman 
that  stood  near  him,  *  you  would  tell  my  mother  to  come  in.  She 
is  at  yon  well  trying  to  get  a  drink,  and  she  is  hard  in  hearing :  if 
she  does  not  observe  you,  give  her  a  little  shake,  and  tell  her  that  I 
want  her.'  The  woman  called  her  several  times,  but  she  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  :  at  length  she  went  to  her  and  shook  her  by  the  arm ; 
but  when  she  let  her  go  again,  she  tumbled  on  her  head  into  the 
well,  and,  as  the  woman  thought,  was  drowned.  She,  in  great  fear 
and  surpnse  at  the  accident,  told  Donald  what  had  happened.  '  O 
mercy,'  said  he,  *  what  is  this  ] '  He  ran  and  pulled  her  out  of 
the  well,  weeping  and  lamenting  all  the  time,  and  acting  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  would  imagine  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  worse  than  Donald :  for  his  grief 
was  only  feigned,  but  she  imaginetl  herself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  old 
woman's  death.  The  inhabitimts  of  the  town,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  agreed  to  make  Donald  up  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his 
loss,  as  the  accident  happened  in  their  place  ;  and  Donald  brought  a 
greater  sum  home  with  him  than  he  got  for  the  magpie.  They  buried 
Donald's  mother ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  HmMen  and  Dudden,  he 
showed  them  the  last  purse  of  money  he  had  got.  *You  thought 
to  kill  me  last  night,'  said  he  ;  *  but  it  was  good  for  me  it  happened 
on  my  mother,  for  I  got  all  that  purse  for  her  to  make  gunpowder.' 
"That  very  night  Hudden  and  Dudden  killed  their  mothers, 
and  the  next  morning  set  off  with  them  to  town.  On  coming  to 
the  town  with  their  burden  on  their  Ixurks,  they  went  up  and  down 
crying,  *  Who  will  buy  old  wives  for  gunpowder  ? '  so  that  every  one 
laughed  at  them,  and  the  boys  at  last  clodded  them  out  of  the  place. 
They  then  saw  the  cheat,  and  vowing  revenge  on  Donald,  buried 
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the  old  women  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  him.  Coming  to  bis  house, 
they  found  him  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  and  seizing  him,  put  him  in 
a  sack,  and  went  to  drown  him  in  a  river  at  some  distance.  As 
they  were  going  along  the  highway  they  raised  a  bare,  which  they 
saw  had  but  three  feet,  and,  throwing  off  the  sack,  ran  after  her, 
thinking  by  appearance  she  woidd  be  easily  taken.  In  their  absence 
there  came  a  drover  that  way,  and  liearing  Donald  singing  in  the 
sack,  wondered  greatly  what  could  be  the  matter.  *  Wliat  is  the 
reason,'  said  he,  *  that  you  are  singing,  and  you  confined  ?  *  *  Oh,  I 
am  going  to  heaven,'  said  Donald  :  *  and  in  a  short  time  I  expect  to 
be  free  from  trouble.'  *0h  dear,'  said  the  drover,  *what  will  I  give 
you  if  you  let  me  to  your  place  ? '  *  Indeed  I  do  not  know,'  said  he : 
*  it  would  take  a  good  sum.'  *  I  have  not  much  money,'  said  the 
drover ;  *  but  I  have  twenty  head  of  fine  cattle,  which  I  will  give 
you  to  exchange  places  with  me.'  *Well,  well,'  says  Donald,  *I 
don't  care  if  I  should :  loose  the  sack  and  I  will  come  out.'  In  a 
moment  the  drover  liberated  him,  and  went  into  the  sack  himself: 
and  Donald  drove  home  the  fine  heifers  and  left  them  in  his  pasture. 
"Hudden  and  Dudden  having  caught  the  hare,  returned,  and 
getting  the  sack  on  one  of  their  backs,  carried  Donald,  as  they 
thought,  to  the  river,  and  threw  him  in,  where  he  immediately 
sank.  They  then  marched  home,  intending  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  Donald's  property  ;  but  how  great  was  their  surprise, 
when  they  found  him  safe  at  home  l)efore  them,  with  such  a  fine 
henl  of  cattle,  whereas  they  knew  he  had  none  before  !  *  Donald,' 
said  they,  *  what  is  all  this  ?  We  thought  you  were  drowned,  and 
yet  you  are  here  before  us  ] '  *  Ah  ! '  said  he,  *  if  I  had  but  help 
along  with  me  when  you  threw  me  in,  it  woidd  have  been  the  best 
job  ever  I  met  with  ;  for  of  all  the  sight  of  cattle  and  gold  that  ever 
was  seen,  is  there,  and  no  one  to  own  them  ;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
manage  more  than  what  you  see,  and  I  could  show  you  the  spot 
where  you  might  get  hundreds.'  They  both  swore  they  would  be 
his  friends,  and  Donald  accordingly  led  them  to  a  very  deep  jwirt  of 
the  river,  and  lifting  up  a  stone,  *Now,'  said  he,  'watch  this,' 
throwing  it  into  the  stream.  *  There  is  the  very  place,  and  go  in, 
one  of  you,  first,  and  if  you  want  help  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
call'  Hudden  jumping  in,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  rose  up 
again,  and  making  a  bubbling  noise  as  those  do  that  are  drowning, 
seemed  trying  to  speak  but  could  not.  *  What  is  that  he  is  saying 
now  ? '  says  Du(hlen.  **Faith,'  says  Donald,  *  he  is  calling  for  help — 
don't  you  hear  him?  Stand  about,'  continued  he,  running  back,  *  till  I 
leap  in.  I  know  how  to  do  better  than  any  of  you.'  Dudden,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  him,  jumpe<l  in  off  the  bank,  and  was  drowned  along 
with  Hudden.     And  this  rr:.-z  the  end  of  Hudden  and  Dudden." 
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C{|c  Spstnuai 

**  A  POOR  man  in  the  North  of  Irekuid  wu  undo'  the  neceaaity  of 
•el ling  hi8  cow  to  help  to  support  his  &milT.  Havin;^  aobl  his  cow, 
he  went  int«)  an  inn  antl  called  for  some  liquor.  HaTin*^  drunk 
pretty  heartily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awuke  he  found  he  had 
heen  robbeii  of  his  money.  Poor  Roger  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  art ;  mkV,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  the  landlord  found  that  his 
money  was  gone,  he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  night  was 
extremely  dark,  and  the  poor  man  was  compelled  to  take  up  his 
lodging  in  an  old  nninhabiterl  house  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

**  Roger  hail  not  remained  lon^  here  until  he  was  surprised  by 
the  noise  of  three  men,  whom  he  obserred  making  a  hole,  and, 
haring  dej>ositerl  something  therein,  closing  it  carefully  up  again  an<l 
then  going  away.  The  next  morning,  as  Roger  was  walking  to- 
wards the  town,  he  heanl  that  a  cloth-shop  had  been  robbed  to  a 
great  amount,  and  that  a  reward  of  thirty  pounds  was  offered  to 
any  person  who  could  discover  the  thieves.  This  was  }oyfvl  news 
to  Roger,  who  recollected  what  he  had  been  witness  to  the  night 
before.  He  acconlingly  went  to  the  shop  and  told  the  gentleman 
that  for  the  reward  he  would  recover  the  goods,  and  secure  the 
robbers,  provide*  1  he  got  six  stout  men  to  attend  him.  All  which 
was  thankfully  granted  him. 

''  At  night  Roger  and  his  men  concealed  themselves  in  the  old 
house,  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  robbers  came  to  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  their  booty ;  but  they  were  instantly  seized 
and  carried  into  the  town  prisoners,  with  the  goods.  Roger  re- 
ceived the  rewanl  and  returned  home,  well  satisfied  with  his  good 
luck.  Not  many  days  after,  it  was  noised  over  the  country  that 
this  robbery  was  discovered  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  best  Spaemen 
to  be  found — insomuch  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  worthy  gentle- 
man of  the  county  of  Derry,  who  made  strict  inquiry  to  find  liim 
out.  Having  at  length  discovered  his  abode,  he  sent  for  Roger, 
and  told  him  he  was  every  day  losing  some  valuable  article,  and  as 
he  was  famed  for  discovering  lost  things,  if  he  could  find  out  the 
same,  ho  should  lie  handsomely  rewarded.  Poor  Roger  was  put  to 
a  stand,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make^  as  he  had  not  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  the  like.  But  recovering  himself  a  little,  he 
resolved  to  humour  the  joke ;  and,  thinking  he  would  make  a  good 
dinner  and  some  drink  of  it,  told  the  gentleman  he  would  try  what 
he  could  do,  but  that  he  must  have  a  room  to  himself  for  three 
hours,  during  which  time  he  must  have  three  bottles  of  strong  ale 
and  his  dinner.     All  which  the  gentleman  told  him  he  should  have. 
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No  sooner  was  it  made  known  that  the  Spaeman  was  in  the  house 
than  the  servants  were  all  in  confusion,  wishing  to  know  what 
would  be  said. 

''  As  soon  as  Roger  had  taken  his  dinner,  he  was  shown  into  an 
elegant  room,  where  the  gentleman  sent  him  a  quart  of  ale  by  the 
butler.     No  sooner  had  he  set  down   the   ale   than  Roger  said, 

*  There  comes  one  of  the  m '  (ir.tlmating  tlie  bai*gain  he  had  made 
with  the  gentleman  for  the  three  quarts),  which  the  butler  took  in 
a  wrong  light  and  imagined  it  was  himself  He  went  away  in 
great  confusion  and  told  his  wife.  *  Poor  fool,'  said  she,  '  the  fear 
makes  you  tliink  it  is  you  he  means;  but  I  will  attend  in  your 
place,  and  hear  what  he  will  say  to  me.'  Accordingly  she  carried 
the  second  quart :  but  no  sooner  had  she  opened  the  door  than  Roger 
cried,  *  There  comes  two  of  them.'  The  woman,  no  less  surprised 
than  her  husband,  told  him  the  Spaeman  knew  her  too.  *  And  what 
will  we  do  ? '  said  he.  *  We  will  be  hanged.'  *  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  must  tlo,'  said  she :  *  we  must  send  the  groom  the  next  time ; 
and  if  he  is  known,  we  must  offer  him  a  good  sum  not  to  discover 
on  us.'  The  butler  went  to  William  and  told  him  the  whole  story, 
and  that  he  must  go  next  to  see  what  the  S])aeraan  would  say  to 
him,  telliug  him  at  the  same  time  what  to  do  in  case  he  was  known 
also.  When  the  lioiu*  was  expired,  William  was  sent  with  the 
third   quart  of  ale — which  when   Roger  ob8er\'ed,   he   cried   out, 

*  There  is  the  thinl  and  last  of  them  ! '  At  which  the  groom 
changed  colour,  and  told  him  *that  if  he  would  not  discover  on 
them,  they  would  show  him  where  the  goods  were  all  concealed  and 
give  him  five  pounds  besides.'  Roger,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  told  him  *if  he  recovered  the  goods,  he 
would  follow  them  no  further.' 

"  By  this  time  the  gentleman  called  Roger  to  know  how  he  had 
succeeded.  He  t^)ld  him  *he  could  find  the  goods,  but  that  the 
thief  was  gone.'  *  I  will  be  well  satisfied,'  said  he,  *  with  the  goods, 
for  some  of  them  are  very  valuable.'  *  Let  the  butler  come  along 
with  me,  and  the  whole  shall  be  recovered.'  Roger  was  acconl- 
ingly  conducted  to  the  back  of  the  stables,  where  the  articles  were 
conceale<l — such  as  silver  cups,  spoons,  Ik)w1s,  knives,  forks,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles  of  great  value. 

"  When  the  snpposetl  Spaeman  brought  back  the  stolen  goods, 
the  gentleman  was  so  liiglily  pleased  with  Roger  that  he  insisted 
on  his  remaining  with  him  always,  as  he  supposed  he  would  be 
perfectly  safe  as  long  as  he  was  about  his  house.  Roger  gladly 
embraced  the  offer,  and  in  a  few  days  took  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land  which  the  gentleman  had  given  to  him  in  consideration  of  (li^ 
great  abilities. 
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"  Some  time  after  this  the  geutleman  was  relating  to  ft  lai^ 
company  the  discovery  Roger  had  made,  and  that  he  could  tell  aay- 
thing.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  be  would  dress  a  dish  of  meat, 
aod  bet  fifty  pounds  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in  it,  though 
he  would  allow  him  to  taste  it.  The  bet  being  token  and  the  dish 
dressed,  the  geiitlenum  sent  for  Roger  and  told  him  the  bet  that 
was  depending  on  him.  Poor  Roger  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  but 
at  lost  he  consented  to  the  trial.  The  dish  being  produced,  he 
tasted  it,  but  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  At  last,  seeing  he  was 
^rly  beat,  he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  it  is  folly  to  talk :  the  fox  may 
run  awhile,  but  lie  is  caught  at  last  '—allowing  with  himself  tliat 
he  was  found  out.  The  gentleman  that  hiul  made  the  bet  then 
confessed  that  it  was  a  fox  ho  had  dreswid  in  the  dish  t  at  which 
they  all  shouted  out  in  fiivour  of  the  Spacman — particularly  his 
master,  who  had  more  confidence  in  him  than  ever. 

"  Roger  then  went  home,  and  su  fa'nous  <lid  he  become,  that  no 
one  dared  take  anything  but  what  belonged  to  them,  fearing  that 
the  Spaeman  would  discover  on  them." 


And  so  we  shut  u)i  the  Hedge-school  Library,  and  close  the 
Oalway  Nights'  Entertainments.  They  are  not  quite  so  genteel  as 
Atmack's  to  be  sure ;  but  many  a  lady  who  has  her  opera-boi  in 
London  has  listened  to  a  pi|>er  in  Ireland. 

A  propoi  of  pipera,  here  is  a  young  one  that  I  caiight  and 


-ii^ 


copied  to-<]fiy.  He  was  paddling  in  the  naud,  shining  in  the  sun 
rareless  of  his  rays,  and  playing  his  little  tin  music  as  happy  as  Mr. 
Cooke  with  his  oboe. 

Perhaps  the  above  verses  and  tales  are  not  unlike  my  little 
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(Jalway  musician.  They  arc  grotesque  and  nigged ;  but  they  are 
pretty  and  innocent-hearted  too ;  and  as  such,  polite  persons  may 
deign  to  look  at  them  for  once  in  a  way.  While  we  have  Signor 
Costa  in  a  white  norkcloth  onlering  opera-bands  to  play  for  us  the 
music  of  Donizetti,  which  is  not  only  sublime  but  genteel :  of  course 
such  poor  little  oj)enitiveR  as  he  who  plays  the  wind-instrument 
yonder  cannot  exi)ect  to  be  heard  often.  Put  is  not  this  Galway  1 
ALd  how  far  is  Galway  nom  the  Haymarket] 


CHAPTER  XVII 

FROM  GAUVAY  TO  BALLINAHIKCH 

THE  [Clifden  car,  which  carries  the  Dublin  letters  into  the 
heart  of  Conneinara,  conducts  the  paaaenger  over  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  beautiful  districts  tliut  it  is  ever  the  fortune 
of  a  traveller  to  examine ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  we 
passed  through  it,  at  how  much  pains  and  expense  honest  English 
cockneys  are  to  go  and  look  after  natural  beauties  &r  inferior,  in 
countries  which,  though  more  distant,  are  not  a  whit  more  strange 
than  this  one.  No  doubt,  ere  long,  when  people  know  how  easy 
the  task  is,  the  rush  of  London  tourism  will  come  this  way ;  and  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  tliese  pages  shall  be  able  to  awaken  in  one 
bosoYn  beating  in  Tooley  Street  or  the  Temple  the  desire  to  travel 
towards  Ireland  next  year. 

After  leaving  the  quaint  old  town  behind  us,  and  ascending  one 
or  two  small  eminences  to  the  north-westward,  the  traveller,  from 
the  car,  gets  a  view  of  the  wide  sheet  of  Lough  Corrib  shining  in 
the  sun,  as  we  saw  it,  with  its  low  dark  banks  stretching  round 
it.  If  the  view  is  gloomy,  at  least  it  is  characteristic :  nor  are  we 
delaye;l  by  it  very  long ;  for  though  the  lake  stretches  northwards 
into  the  very  midst  of  tlie  Joyce  country  (and  is  there  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  another  huge  lake.  Lough  Mask,  which  again  is 
near  to  another  sheet  of  water),  yet  from  this  road  henceforth,  after 
keeping  company  with  it  for  some  five  miles,  we  only  get  occasional 
views  of  it,  passing  over  hiUs  and  through  trees,  by  many  rivers 
and  small  lakes,  which  are  dependent  upon  that  of  Corrib.  Grentle- 
men's  seats,  on  the  road  from  Oalway  to  Moycullen,  are  scattered 
in  great  profusion.  Perhaps  there  is  grass  growing  on  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  the  iron  gates  of  the  tumble-down  old  lodges  are  rather 
rickety ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  places  look  comfortable,  hospitable, 
and  spacious.  As  for  the  shabbiness  and  want  of  finish  here  and 
there,  the  English  eye  grows  quite  aox!ustomed  to  it  in  a  month ; 
and  I  find  the  bad  condition  of  the  Galway  houses  by  no  means  so 
painful  as  that  of  the  pkices  near  Dublin.  At  some  of  the  lodges, 
as  we  pass,  the  mail-carman,  with  a  warning  shout,  flings  a  bag  of 
letters.     I  saw  a  little  party  looking  at  one  which  lay  there  in  the 
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road  crying,  "  Come,  take  me  !  "  but  nobody  cares  to  steal  a  bag  of 
letters  in  this  country,  I  suppose,  and  the  carman  drove  on  without 
any  alarm.  Two  days  afterwards  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
in  company  left  on  a  rock  his  book  of  fishing-flies;  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  was  a  very  different  feeling  expressed  about  the 
safety  of  that. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  the  neighboiu-hood  of  the  road 
seemed  to  be  as  populous  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  troops 
of  red-petticoate<l  peasantry  peering  from  their  stone-cabins ;  yelling 
children  following  the  car,  and  crying,  "  Lash,  lash ! "  It  was 
Sunday,  and  you  would  see  many  a  white  chapel  among  the  green 
bare  plains  to  the  ri«ht  of  the  roatl,  the  courtyard  blackened  with  a 
swarm  of  cloaks.  The  service  seems  to  continue  (on  the  part  of  the 
people)  all  day.  Troops  of  i)eople  issuing  from  the  chapel  met  us 
at  Moycullen ;  and  ten  miles  farther  on,  at  Oughterard,  their  devo- 
tions did  not  yet  seem  to  be  concluded. 

A  more  beautiful  village  can  scarcely  be  seen  than  this.  It 
stands  upon  Lough  Corrib,  tlie  banks  of  which  are  here,  for  once  at 
least,  picturesque  and  romantic :  and  a  pretty  river,  the  Feogii, 
comes  rushing  over  rocks  and  by  woods  until  it  passes  the  town  and 
meets  the  lake.  Some  pretty  buildings  in  the  village  stand  on  each 
bank  of  this  stream  :  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  curate's  neat 
lodge ;  a  little  church  on  one  side  of  it,  a  fine  court-house  of  grey 
stone  on  the  other.  And  here  it  is  that  we  get  into  the  famous 
district  of  Connemara,  so  celebrated  in  Irish  stories,  so  mysterious 
to  the  London  tourist. 

"  It  presents  itself,"  says  the  Guide-book,  "  under  every  possible 
combination  of  heathy  moor,  bog,  lake,  and  mountain.  Extensive 
mossy  plains  and  wild  pastoral  valleys  lie  embosomed  among  the 
mountains,  and  support  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  for 
which  the  district  haii  been  long  celebrated.  These  wild  solitudes, 
which  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  centre  of  the  county, 
are  held  by  a  hanly  and  ancient  race  of  grazing  farmers,  who  live 
in  a  very  primitive  state,  and,  generally  speaking,  till  little  beyon<l 
what  supplies  their  immediate  wants.  For  the  first  ten  miles  the 
country  is  comparatively  o]>en;  and  the  mountains  on  the  left, 
which  are  not  of  great  elevation,  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  they 
rise  along  the  edge  of  the  heathy  plain. 

"Our  road  continues  along  the  Feogh  river,  which  expands 
itself  into  several  considerable  lakes,  and  at  five  miles  from  Oughte- 
rard we  reach  Lough  Bofin,  which  the  road  also  skirts.  Passing 
in  succession  Lough-a-Preaghan,  the  lakes  of  Anderran  and  Shindella, 
at  ten  miles  from  Oughterard  we  reach  Slyme  and  Lynn's  Inn,  or 
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Halfway  House,  which  is  near  the  shore  of  Loughonaid.  Now,  as 
we  advance  towards  the  group  of  Binabola,  or  the  Twelve  Pins,  the 
most  gigantic  scenery  is  displayed" 

But  the  best  giude-book  that  ever  was  written  cannot  set  the 
view  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  and  I  won't  attempt  to 
pile  up  big  words  in  place  of  these  wild  mountains,  over  which  the 
clouds  as  they  passed,  or  the  sunshine  as  it  went  and  came,  cast 
every  variety  of  tint,  light,  and  shadow ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
long  level  sentences,  however  smooth  and  shining,  can  be  made  to 
pass  as  representations  of  those  calm  lakes  by  which  we  took  our 
way.  All  one  can  do  is  to  lay  down  the  pen  and  ruminate,  and 
cry,  "  Beautiful ! "  oncxj  more ;  and  to  the  reader  say,  "  Come  and 
see ! " 

Wild  and  wide  as  the  prospect  around  us  is,  it  has  somehow  a 
kindly  friendly  look ;  differing  in  this  from  the  fierce  loneliness  of 
some  siinQar  scenes  in  Wales  that  I  have  viewed.  Ragged  women 
and  children  come  out  of  rude  stone-huts  to  see  the  car  as  it  passes. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  the  pencil  to  give  due  raggedness  to  the  rags, 
or  to  convey  a  certain  picturesque  mellowness  of  colour  that  the 
garments  assume.  The  sexes,  with  regard  to  raiment,  do  not  seem 
to  be  particular.  There  were  many  Iwys  on  the  road  in  the  national 
red  petticoat,  having  no  other  covering  for  their  lean  brown  legs. 
As  for  shoes,  the  women  eschew  them  almost  entirely ;  and  I  saw  a 
pe;isant  trudging  from  mass  in  a  handsome  scarlet  cloak,  a  fine  blue- 
cloth  gown,  turned  up  to  show  a  new  lining  of  the  same  colour,  and 
a  petticoat  quite  white  and  neat — in  a  dress  of  which  the  cost  must 
have  been  at  least  £10 ;  and  her  liusband  walked  in  fiont  carrying 
her  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  road  liad  conducted  us  for  miles  through  the  vast  property 
of  the  gentleman  to  whose  house  I  was  bound,  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Member  for  the  county ;  and  the  last  and  prettiest  part  of  the 
journey  was  rouutl  the  Lake  of  Ballinahinch,  with  tall  mountains 
rising  immediately  above  us  on  the  right,  pleasant  woody  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses  rising 
above  the  trees ;  an  I  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water  a  ruineil 
old  castle  cast  a  lon^  white  reflection  into  the  blue  waters  where  it 
lay.  A  Ian  l-pirato  itsed  to  live  in  that  ca^le,  one  of  the  peasants 
told  mo,  in  the  time  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell."  And  a  fine  fastness  it 
was  for  a  robber,  truly  ;  for  there  was  no  road  through  these  wild 
countries  in  his  time — nay,  only  thirty  years  since,  this  lake  was  at 
three  days'  distanc^e  of  Galway.  Then  cx)mea  the  question.  What, 
in  a  country  where  there  were  no  roads  and  no  travellers,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  have  been  wretchedly  poor  from   time  im- 
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memorial, — wliat  was  there  for  the  land-i)irate  to  mb  1  But  let  us 
not  be  too  curious  about  times  so  early  as  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
I  have  heard  the  name  many  times  from  the  Irish  peasant,  who  still 
has  an  awe  of  the  grim  res^>hite  Protector. 

The  builder  of  Ballinahinch  House  luis  placed  it  to  command  a 
view  of  a  pretty  melancholy  river  that  runs  by  it,  through  many 
green  flats  and  picturesque  rocky  grounds ;  but  from  the  lake  it  is 
scarcely  visible.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  I  fear  it  nuist  remain 
invisible  to  the  reader  too,  with  all  its  kind  inmates,  and  frank 
cordial  hospitality  ;  unless  he  may  take  a  fani^y  to  visit  Gulway 
himself,  when,  as  I  can  vouch,  a  very  small  pretext  will  make  liim 
enjoy  both. 

It  will,  however,  be  only  a  small  breach  of  confidence  to  say 
that  the  major-domo  of  the  establishment  (who  has  adopted  ac- 
curately the  voice  and  manner  of  his  master  with  a  severe  dignity 
of  his  own  which  is  quite  original)  ordered  me  on  going  to  bed  "  not 
to  move  in  the  moniing  till  he  called  me,"  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing a  hearty  hope  that  I  should  "  want  nothing  more  that  evening." 
Who  would  dare,  after  such  peremptory  orders,  not  to  fall  asleep  im- 
mediately, and  in  this  way  secure  the  repose  of  Mr.  J — n  M-ll-y  1 

There  may  be  many  comparisons  drawn  between  English  and 
Irish  gentlemen's  houses ;  but  perhaiw  the  most  striking  point  of 
diflference  between  the  two  is  the  immense  following  of  the  Irish 
house,  such  as  would  make  an  English  housekeeper  crazy  almost 
Three  comfortable,  well-clothed,  good-humoured  fellows  walked  down 
with  me  from  the  car,  persisting  in  carrying  one  a  bag,  another  a 
sketching-stool,  and  so  on.  Walking  about  the  premises  in  the 
morning,  sundry  others  were  visible  in  the  courtyard,  and  near  the 
kitchenndoor.  In  the  grounds  a  gentleman,  by  name  Mr.  Marcus 
C-rr,  began  discoursing  to  me  regarding  the  plac^,  the  jilanting,  the 
fish,  the  grouse,  and '  the  Master ;  being  himself,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  irregulars  of  the  house.  As  for  maids,  there  were  half-a-score 
of  them  skurrying  about  the  house ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  good-looking.  And  if 
I  might  venture  to  say  a  wonl  more,  it  would  be  respecting  Con- 
nemara  breakfasts  ;  but  this  would  be  an  entire  and  flagrant  breach 
of  confidence ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the  dinners  were  just  as  good. 

One  of  the  days  of  my  three  days*  visit  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  lakes ;  and  as  a  party  had  been  arranged  for  the  second  day 
after  my  arrival,  I  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  society  of  a 
gentleman  staying  in  the  house,  and  ride  with  him  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Clifden. 

'  The  ride  thither  from  Ballinahinch  is  surprisingly  beautiful ; 
and  as  you  ascend  the  high  ground  from  the  two  or  three  rude 
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ttone-huts  which  fare  the  entraace-j^tea  of  the  houae,  there  are 
Tiewa  of  the  Ukes  mi>1  the  (uimaiidiiig  coantrr,  wbkk  the  best 
ptutd  (if  Killaniey  do  not  hutmm,  I  think  ;  slthou^  the  CooDeroan 
lakes  i\fi  nrit  p^turM  the  advantoi^  of  wood  which  belongs  to  the 
&moiu  Keny  kn'Uia{ie. 

But  the  (niltivatioa  of  the  countrr  a  onlr  in  its  inEuier  as  jet, 
and  it  ia  eaHj:  Ui  see  how  rvt  its  resr>rrcefl  are,  and  what  tapital 
and  iHiltivation  may  ilo  for  it.  In  the  green  patohea  ammu;  the 
riKk^,  and  on  the  mniintnin -sides,  wherever  crope  irere  srown,  they 
flntirinhed  -  plentf  of  naiiiml  wood  is  springing  np  in  Tsrioua  plaices  ; 
aiwl  there  ti«  no  end  to  what  the  planter  may  do  and  to  what  time 
and  eon  may  effect  The  cirriage-roail  to  Clifilen  ia  hut  ten  ycvs 
(^1 :  a«  it  haH  bmu^t  the  means  of  communiiation  into  the  cuuntry. 
the  rommeree  will  ilonbtlens  follow  it ;  and  in  fact,  in  goin?  through 
■  the  whole  kin^^lom,  one  can't  but  be  atnick  with  the  idni  that  not 
one-hundmlth  pnrt  of  its  capabilities  are  yet  bnxight  into  action, 
or  even  known  {lerhap*,  and  that  by  the  easy  aoJ  certain  progreM 
of  time,  Ireland  will  be  fmor  Ireland  no  lou^'cr. 

For  iniitanec,  we  rode  by  a  vast  green  plain,  skirting  a  bke  and 
rirer,  which  in  now  nselens  almnnt  for  paitture,  and  which  a  little 
dninin^will  minvert  into  thou&andd  of  acred  of  rich  productive  latyL 
Strcanw  an<l  falls  of  water  dash  by  everywhere — they  hure  only  to 
iitili-te  this  water-power  for  mills  and  factories — -and  hard  by  are 
•ome  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  worlil,  where  ships  can  delirer  and 
reixivc  forrign  and  home  prmluce.  At  RoundstoTie  especially,  where 
a  little  town  has  hccn  erected,  the  bay  is  snid  to  be  unexampled 
fur  size,  depth,  and  shelter ;  and  the  OoTemmcnt  ta  now,  through 
the  rocks  an<l  hills  on  their  wild  shore,  cutting  a  caist-road  to 
Bnnown,  the  most  westerly  part  of  Connemara,  whence  there  is 
another  giKMl  roa^l  to  Clifden.  Amon^  the  charges  which  the 
"  Re|iralcn  "  bring  against  the  Union,  they  ahouM  include  at  least 
this :  they  would  never  have  hail  these  roads  but  for  the  Union : 
roaiU  which  are  oa  much  at  the  chanife  of  the  London  taxpayer  as 
of  the  m<f*t  ill-uneil  MileHiiin  in  Connauu'ht. 

A  string  of  sniull  bkcs  follow  the  rooil  to  Clifden,  with 
mountains  on  the  rijjtit  of  the  traveller  for  the  chief  part  of  tbe 
way.  A  few  figures  at  work  in  the  bc^-lands,  a  red  petticoat 
potHing  here  and  there,  a  goal  or  two  hrowidng  among  the  stones, 
or  a  troop  of  rasuc"!  whitcy-brown  cbiMren  who  conic  out  to  gate 
at  the  car,  form  the  chief  society  on  tbe  road.  The  firat  house  at 
the  entrance  to  Clifden  is  a  gigantic  jioorbouse — tall,  large,  ugly, 
comfortable ;  it  cotnmanils  the  town,  and  looks  almost  as  Ixg  as 
every  one  of  the  bouses  therein.  The  town  itself  ia  but  of  a  few 
yeuTH'  date,  and  seems  to  thrive  iu  its  small  way.     Clifilen  (^tle 
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ia  a  fine  chilte&u  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  belongs  to  another  owner 
of  immenBe  lands  in  Galway^Mr.  D'Arcy. 

Here  a  drive  vas  proposed  along  the  coaat  to  Bunown,  and  I 
wa«  glad  to  ae«  some  more  of  the  country,  and  its  oharact€r. 
Nothing  can  be  wilder.  We  passed  little  lake  after  lake,  lying 
a  few  furloBgB  inwards  from  the  shore.  There  were  rocks  every- 
where, some  patches  of  cultivated  land  here  and  there,  nor  was 
there  any  want  of  inhabitants  along  this  savaii-e  coast  There  were 
namerooa  cottages,  if  cottages  they  may  be  called,  and  women  and, 


above  all,  children  in  plenty.  One  of  the  former  is  drawn  above — 
her  attitude  as  she  stood  gnzing  at  the  car.  To  ilcjiii-t  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  rags  would  miuire  a  month's  Btudy. 

At  length  we  came  in  siglit  of  a  half-huilt  editii«  which  ia 
approached  by  a  rocky,  <liam8l,  grey  road,  guanied  by  two  or  three 
broken  gates,  against  which  ro<:ks  and  stones  were  pile<l,  which  had 
to  be  removed  to  give  an  entrance  to  our  car.  Tlie  gates  were 
closed  so  laboriouHJy,  I  presume,  to  prevent  the  egresB  of  a  single 
black  consumptive  pig,  fiir  goijc  in  the  family  way — a  teeming 
skeleton — that  was  cropping  tlie  thin  dry  grass  thut  grew  upon  a 
round  hilt  which  rises  behind  this  most  diainal  castle  of  Buuown. 

If  the  trareller  only  seeks  for  strange  sights,  this  place  will 
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repay  his  curiosity.  Such  a  dismal  house  is  not  to  be  seen  in  all 
England  :  or,  perhaps,  such  a  dismal  situation.  The  sea  lies  before 
and  behind ;  and  on  each  side,  likewise,  are  rocks  and  copi>er-coloured 
meadows,  by  which  a  few  trees  have  made  an  attempt  to  grow. 
The  owner  of  the  house  had,  however,  begun  to  add  to  it;  and 
there,  unfinished,  is  a  whole  apparatus  of  turrets,  and  staring  raw 
stone  and  mortar,  and  fresh  ruinous  carpenters*  work.  And  then 
the  courtyard  ! — tumble-down  outhouses,  staring  empty  pointe«l 
windows,  and  new-smeared  plaster  cracking  from  the  waJls — a  black 
heap  of  turf,  a  mouldy  pump,  a  wretched  old  coal-scuttle,  emptily 
sunning  itself  in  the  midst  of  this  cheerful  scene !  There  was  an 
old  Gorgon  who  kept  the  place,  and  who  was  in  perfect  unison  with 
it :  Venus  herself  would  become  bearded,  blear-eyed,  and  haggard  if 
left  to  be  the  housekeei^r  of  this  dreary  place. 

In  the  house  was  a  comfortable  parlour,  inhabited  by  the  priest 
who  has  the  painful  charge  of  the  district.  Here  were  his  books 
and  his  breviaries,  his  reading-desk  with  the  cross  engraveil  upon  it, 
and  his  j)ortrait  of  Daniel  O'Connell  the  Liberator  to  grace  the  walls 
of  his  lonely  cell.  There  was  a  dead  crane  hanging  at  the  door  on 
a  gaff:  his  red  fish-like  eyes  were  staring  open,  and  his  eager 
grinning  bill.  A  rifle-ball  had  passed  through  his  body.  And  this 
was  doubtless  the  only  game  about  the  place;  for  we  saw  the 
sportsman  who  had  killed  the  bird  hunting  vainly  up  the  round  hill 
for  other  food  for  powder.  This  gentleman  had  had  good  sport,  he 
said,  shooting  seals  upon  a  neighbouring  island,  four  of  which 
animals  he  had  slain. 

Mounting  up  the  round  hill,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Sline  Lights 
— the  most  westerly  point  in  Ireland. 

Here  too  was  a  ruined  sort  of  summer-house,  dedicated  "Deo 
HiBERNi.€  LiBERATORi."  When  these  lights  were  put  up,  I  am 
told  the  proprietor  of  Bunown  was  recommended  to  apply  for 
compensation  to  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  more 
wrecks  on  the  coast :  from  which  branch  of  commerce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  distinct  used  formerly  to  derive  a  considerable  profit.  Between 
these  Sline  Lights  and  America  nothing  lies  but  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  beautiftiUy  blue  and  bright  on  this  day,  and  the  sky  alniojt 
cloudless;  but  I  think  the  brightness  only  made  the  scene  more 
dismal,  it  being  of  that  order  of  beauties  which  catmot  bear  the  full 
light,  but  require  a  cloud  or  a  curtain  to  set  them  off  to  advantage. 
A  pretty  story  was  told  me  by  the  gentleman  who  had  killed  the 
seals.  The  place  where  he  had  been  staying  for  sport  was  almost  as 
lonely  as  this  Bunown,  and  inhabite<l  by  a  priest  too — a  young, 
lively,  well-<Hlucated  man.  "  When  I  came  here  first,"  the  priest 
said,  "  /  cried  for  two  days : "  but  afterwards  he  grew  to  like  the 
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place  exceedingly,  his  whole  heart  Wmg  directed  towards  it,  his 
chapel,  and  his  cure.  Who  wouM  not  honour  such  missionaries — 
the  virtues  they  silently  prac^tise,  and  the  doctrines  they  preach? 
After  hearing  that  story,  I  think  Bunown  looked  not  quite  so 
dismal,  as  it  is  inliabited,  they  say,  by  such  another  character. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  John  Tuam,  in  the  next  county  of  Mayo, 
coidd  not  find  such  another  hermitage  to  learn  modesty  in,  and 
forget  his  Graceship,  his  Lonlship,  and  the  sham  titles  by  wliich  he 
sets  such  store. 

A  moon  as  round  and  bright  as  any  moon  that  ever  shone,  and 
riding  in  a  sky  perfectly  cloudless,  gave  us  a  good  promise  of  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ballinahinch  :  one  of  which.  Lough  Ina,  is  said  to 
be  of  excee<]ing  beauty.  But  no  man  can  speculate  upon  Irish 
weather.  I  have  seen  a  day  beginning  with  torrents  of  rain  that 
looked  as  if  a  deluge  was  at  hand,  clear  up  in  a  few  minutes,  without 
any  reason,  and  against  the  ] prognostications  of  the  glass  and  all 
other  weather-prophets.  So  in  like  manner,  after  the  astonishingly 
fine  night,  there  came  a  villainous  dark  day :  which,  however,  did 
not  set  in  fairly  for  rain  until  we  were  an  hour  on  our  journey,  with 
a  couple  of  stout  Ixmtmen  rowing  us  over  Ballinahinch  Lake.  Being, 
however,  thus  fairly  started,  the  water  began  to  come  down,  not  in 
torrents  certainly,  but  in  that  steady,  creei)ing,  insinuating  mist,  of 
which  we  scarce  know  the  luxury  in  England ;  and  which,  I  am 
l)oun<l  to  say,  will  wet  a  man's  jacket  as  satisfactorily  as  a  cataract 
would  do. 

It  was  just  such  another  day  as  that  of  the  famous  stag-hunt  at 
Killamey,  in  a  wonl ;  and  as,  in  the  first  instance,  we  went  to  see 
the  deer  killed,  and  saw  nothing  thereof,  so,  in  the  second  case,  we 
went  to  see  the  landscape  with  precisely  the  same  good  fortune. 
The  mountains  covered  their  modest  beauties  in  imjjenetmble  veils 
of  clouds  ;  and  the  only  consolation  to  the  boat's  crew  was,  that  it 
was  a  remarkably  goo<l  day  for  trout-fishing — which  amusement 
some  people  are  said  to  prefer  to  the  examination  of  landscapes, 
however  beautiful. 

O  you  who  laboriously  throw  flies  in  English  rivers,  and  catch, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  hard  day's  walking,  casting,  and  wading,  two 
or  three  feeble  little  brown  trouts  of  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight, 
how  would  you  rejoice  to  have  but  an  hour's  sport  in  Derr>'(;lear 
or  Ballinahinch ;  where  you  have  but  to  cast,  and  lo !  a  big  trout 
springs  at  your  fly,  and,  after  making  a  vain  struggling,  splashing, 
and  plunging  for  a  while,  is  infallibly  landed  in  the  net  and  thence 
into  the  boat !  The  single  rod  in  the  boat  caught  enough  fish  in  an 
hour  to  feast  the  crew,  consistiDg  of  five  persons,  and  the  fiunily  of 
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a  herd  of  Mr.  Martin's,  who  has  a  pretty  cottage  on  Derry clear 
Lake,  inhabited  by  a  cow  and  its  calf,  a  score  of  fowls,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  sons  and  daughters. 

Having  caught  enough  trout  to  satisfy  any  moderate  appetite, 
like  tnie  sportsmen  the  gentlemen  on  board  our  boat  became  eager 
to  hook  a  salmon.  Had  they  hooked  a  few  salmon,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  trolled  for  whales,  or  for  a  mermaid ;  one  of  which  finny 
beauties  the  waterman  swore  he  had  seen  on  the  shore  of  Derryclear 
— he  with  Jim  Mullen  being  above  on  a  rock,  the  mennaid  on  the 
shore  directly  beneath  them,  visible  to  the  middle,  and  as  usual 
"racking  her  hair."  It  was  fair  hair,  the  boatman  said;  and  he 
appeared  as  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  mermaid  as  he  was 
of  the  trout  just  landed  in  the  boat 

In  regard  of  mermaids,  there  is  a  gentleman  living  near  Killala 
Bay,  whose  name  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  who  declares  solemnly 
that  one  day,  shooting  on  the  sands  there,  he  saw  a  mermaid,  and 
determined  to  try  her  with  a  shot.  So  he  drew  the  small  charge 
from  his  gim  and  loaded  it  with  ball — that  he  always  had  by  him 
for  seal-shooting — fired,  and  hit  the  mermaid  through  the  breast. 
The  screams  and  moans  of  the  creature — whose  person  he  descril)es 
most  accurately — were  the  most  horrible  heart-rending  noises  that 
he  ever,  he  said,  heard  :  and  not  only  were  they  heard  by  him,  but 
by  the  fishernjen  along  the  coast,  who  were  furiously  angry  against 

Mr.  A ^n,  because,  they  said,  the  injury  done  to  the  mermaid 

would  cause  her  to  drive  all  the  fish  away  fix)m  the  bay  for  years 
to  come. 

But  we  did  not,  to  my  disappointment,  catch  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  these  interesting  beings,  nor  of  the  great  seorhorse  which  is  said 
to  inhabit  these  waters,  nor  of  any  fairies  (of  whom  the  stroke-oar, 
Mr.  Marcus,  told  us  not  to  speak,  for  they  didn't  like  bein'  spoken 
of) ;  nor  even  of  a  salmon,  though  the  fishermen  produced  the  most 
tempting  flies.  The  only  animal  of  any  size  that  was  visible  we 
saw  while  lying  by  a  swift  black  river  that  comes  jumping  with 
innumerable  little  waves  into  Derryclear,  and  where  the  salmon  are 
especially  suffered  to  "  stand  "  :  this  animal  was  an  eagle — a  real 
wild  eagle,  with  grey  wings  and  a  white  head  and  belly  :  it  swept 
round  us,  within  gimshot  reach,  once  or  twice,  through  the  leaden 
sky,  and  then  settled  on  a  grey  rock,  and  b^gan  to  scream  its  shrill 
ghastly  aquiline  note. 

The  attempts  on  the  salmon  having  failed,  the  rain  continuing 
to  fall  steadily,  the  herd's  cottage  before  named  was  resorted  to  : 
when  Marcus,  the  boatman,  commenced  forthwith  to  gut  the  fish, 
and  taking  down  some  charred  turf-ashes  from  the  blazing  fire,  on 
which  about  a  hundredweight  of  potatoes  were  boiling,  he — Marcus 
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— proceeded  to  grill  on  the  floor  some  of  the  trout,  which  we  after- 
wajda  ate  with  immeasurable  satisfaction.  They  were  such  trouts 
aSy  when  once  tasted,  remain  for  ever  in  the  recollection  of  a 
comraonly  grateful  mind — rich,  flaky,  creamy,  full  of  flavour.  A 
Parisian  ffourmand  woidd  have  paid  ten  francs  for  the  smallest 
eooleen  among  them;  and,  when  transported  to  his  capital,  how 
different  in  flavour  would  they  have  been ! — how  inferior  to  what 
they  were  as  we  devoured  them,  fresh  from  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  jerked  as  it  were  from  the  water  to  the  gridiron  !  The 
world  bad  not  had  time  to  spoil  those  innocent  beings  before  they 
were  gobbled  up  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  missed,  no  doubt,  by 
their  friends.  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  their  "«e<."  But 
enough  of  this :  my  feelings  overpower  me :  suffice  it  to  say,  they 
were  red  or  salmon  trouts — none  of  your  white-fleshed  brown- 
skinned  river  fellows. 

When  the  gentlemen  had  finished  their  repast,  the  boatmen  and 
the  &inily  set  to  work  upon  the  iK^tatoes,  a  number  of  the  remain- 
ing fish,  and  a  store  of  otiier  good  thinjL^ ;  then  we  all  sat  round 
the  turf-fire  in  the  dark  cottage,  the  rain  coming  down  steadily 
outside,  and  veiling  everything  except  the  shrubs  and  verdure  imme- 
diately about  the  cottage.  The  henl,  the  herd's  wife,  and  a  nonde- 
script female  friend,  two  healthy  young  lienlsmon  in  corduroy  rags, 
the  henlsman's  daughter  paddling  al)out  with  bare  feet,  a  stout 
black-eye<i  wench  with  her  go\ni  over  her  hea<l,  and  a  red  petticoat 
not  quite  so  good  as  new,  the  two  l)oatmen,  a  badger  just  killed  and 
turned  inside  out,  the  gentlemen,  some  hens  cackling  and  flap]>ing 
about  among  the  rafters,  a  calf  in  a  comer  croi)i)ing  green  meat  and 
occasionally  visited  by  the  cow  her  mamma,  fonne*!  tlie  society  of 
the  place.  It  was  rather  a  strange  picture ;  but  as  for  alx)ut  two 
hours  we  sat  there,  and  maintaincil  an  almost  unbroken  silence, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  amusement  but  to  look  at  the  rain,  I 
began,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  half-hour,  to  think  that 
after  all  London  was  a  bearable  place,  and  that  for  want  of  a  turf- 
fire  and  a  bench  in  Connemara,  one  niiyht  put  up  with  a  sofa  and 
a  newspajjer  in  Pall  Mall. 

This,  however,  is  according  to  tistes ;  and  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Marcus  betrayed  a  most  bitter  contempt  for  all  co<;kney  tastes, 
awkwardness,  and  ignorance :  and  very  riglit  too.  The  night,  on 
our  return  home,  all  of  a  sudden  cleared ;  ])Ut  though  the  fisher- 
men, much  to  my  disgust — at  the  expression  of  which,  however, 
the  rascals  only  laughed — persisted  in  making  more  casts  for  trout, 
and  trying  back  in  the  dark  upon  the  sjmts  which  we  had  visited 
in  the  morning,  it  appeared  the  fish  hjul  been  frightened  off  by  the 
rain ;  and  the  sportsmen  met  with  such  indiflcrent  success  that  at 
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about  ten  o  clock  we  found  ourselves  at  Ballinahinch.  Dinner 
isenred  at  eleven :  an<l,  I  believe,  there  was  some  whisky-punch 
aflorwards,  recommended  medicinally  and  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  the  wettin<^ :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  next  day  the  petty  sessions  were  to  be  held  at  Roondstone, 
a  little  town  which  has  lately  sprung  up  near  the  noble  bay  of  that 
name.  I  was  glad  to  see  some  specimens  of  Connemara  litigation, 
as  al^  to  behold  at  least  one  thousand  beautiful  views  that  lie  on 
tlie  five  miles  of  road  between  the  town  and  Ballinahinch.  Rivers 
and  rocks,  mountains  and  sea,  green  plains  and  bright  skies,  how 
(for  the  himdred-and-fif^ieth  time)  can  pen-and-ink  set  you  down  ? 
But  if  Berdiem  cmdd  have  seen  those  blue  mountains,  and  Karel 
Di\janlin  could  have  copied  some  of  these  green  airy  plains,  with 
their  brilliant  little  coloureil  groups  of  peasants,  beggars,  horsemen, 
many  an  Englishman  would  know  Connemara  upon  canvma  aa  he 
does  Italy  or  Flanders  now. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ROUNDSTONE  PETTY  SESSIONS 

THE  temple  of  august  Themis,"  as  a  Frenchman  would  call  the 
sessions-room  at  Rounds  tone,  is  an  apartment  of  some  twelve 
feet  square,  with  a  deal  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  Testament  with  a  paper 
cross  pasted  on  it  to  be  kissed  by  the  witnesses  and  complainants 
who  frequent  the  court.  The  law-papers,  warrants,  &c.,  are  kept 
on  the  sessions-clerk's  bed  in  an  axljoining  apartment,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  courtyard — where  there  is  a  stack  of  turf, 
a  pig,  and  a  shed  beneath  which  the  magistrates'  horses  were 
sheltered  during  the  sitting.  The  sessions-clerk  is  a  gentleman 
''having,"  as  the  phrase  is  here,  both  the  English  and  Irish 
languages,  and  interpreting  for  the  benefit  of  the  worshipfiil 
bench. 

And  if  the  cockney  reader  supposes  that  in  this  remote  country 
spot,  so  wild,  so  beautiful,  so  distant  from  the  hum  and  vice  of 
cities,  quarrelling  is  not,  and  litigation  never  shows  her  snaky  head, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  From  what  I  saw,  I  would  recommend 
any  ingenious  young  attorney  whose  merits  are  not  appreciated  in 
the  metropolis,  to  make  an  attempt  ufjon  the  nllage  of  Roundstone ; 
where  as  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  no  solicitor,  and  where  an  immense 
and  increasing  practice  might  speedily  be  secured.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
who  is  always  crying  out  "  Justice  for  Ireland,"  finds  strong  sup- 
porters among  the  Roundstonians,  whose  love  of  justice  for  them- 
selves is  inordinate.  I  took  down  the  plots  of  the  first  five  little 
litigious  dramas  which  were  played  before  Mr.  Martin  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrate. 

Case  1. — A  boy  summone<l  a  young  man  for  beating  him  so 
severely  that  he  kept  his  be<l  for  a  week,  thereby  breaking  an 
engagement  with  his  master,  and  losing  a  quarters  wages. 

The  defendant  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  plaintiff  was  engaged — 
in  a  field  through  which  defendant  passe<l  with  another  person — 
setting  two  little  boys  to  fight ;  on  which  defendant  took  plaintiff 
by  the  collar  and  turned  him  out  of  the  field.  A  witness  who  was 
present  swore   that  defendant  never  struck   plaintiff  at  all,  nor 
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kicked  him,  nor  ill-used  him,  further  than  by  pushing  him  out  of 
the  field. 

As  to  the  loss  of  his  quarter's  wages,  the  plaintiff  ingeniously 
proved  that  he  had  afterwards  returned  to  his  master,  that  be  bad 
worked  out  his  time,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  received  already  the 
greater  part  of  his  hire.  Upon  which  the  case  waa  dismissed,  the 
defendant  quitting  the  court  without  a  stain  upon  his  honour. 

Case  2  was  a  most  piteous  and  lamentable  case  of  killing  a  cow. 
The  plaintiff  stepped  forward  with  many  tears  and  much  gesticula- 
tion to  state  the  fact,  and  also  to  declare  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
her  life  from  the  defendant's  family. 

It  appeared  on  the  evidence  that  a  portion  of  the  defendant's 
respectable  family  are  at  present  undergoing  the  rewards  which  the 
law  assigns  to  those  who  make  mistakes  in  fields  with  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  sheep  which  sometimes  graze  there.  The  defendant's 
fether,  O'Damon,  for  having  appropriated  one  of  the  fleecy  bleaters 
of  O'Melibceus,  was  at  present  passed  beyond  sea  to  a  country 
where  wool,  and  consequently  mutton,  is  so  plentiful,  that  he  will 
have  the  less  temptation.  Defendant's  brothers  tread  the  Ixionic 
wheel  for  the  same  offence.  Plaintiffs  son  had  been  the  informer 
in  the  case  :  hence  the  feud  between  the  families,  the  threats  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  murder  of  the  innocent  cow. 

But  upon  investigation  of  the  business,  it  was"  discovered,  and 
on  the  plaintiffs  own  testimony,  that  the  cow  had  not  been  killed, 
nor  even  been  injured ;  but  that  the  defendant  had  flung  two  stones 
at  it,  which  might  have  inflicted  great  injiury  had  they  hit  the 
animal  with  greater  force  in  the  eye  or  in  any  delicate  place. 

Defendant  admitted  flinging  the  stones,  but  alleged  as  a  reason 
that  the  cow  was  trespassing  on  his  grounds;  which  plaintiff  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  deny.  Case  dismissed. — Defendant  retires 
with  unblemished  honour;  on  which  his  mother  steps  for^'ard, 
and  lifting  up  her  hands  with  tears  and  shrieks,  calls  ujMn  Grod 
to  witness  that  the  defendant's  own  brother-in-law  had  sold  to 
her  husband  the  very  sheep  on  account  of  which  he  had  been 
transported. 

Not  wishing  probably  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  verdict  of  an 
Irish  jury,  the  magistrate  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  lamentation 
and  oaths  of  the  injured  woman  by  causing  her  to  be  sent  out  of 
court,  and  called  the  third  cause  on. 

This  was  a  case  of  thrilling  interest  and  a  complicated  nature, 
involving  two  actions,  which  ought  each  perhaps  to  have  been  gone 
into  separately,  but  were  ttiken  together.  In  the  first  place  Timothy 
Horgan  brought  an  action  against  Patrick  Dolan  for  breach  of  con- 
tract in  not  remaining  with  him  for  the  whole  of  six  months  during 
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which  Dolan  had  agreed  to  eerve  Horgan.  Then  Dolan  brought  an 
action  against  Horgan  for  not  paying  him  his  wages  for  six  months' 
labour  done — ^the  wages  being  two  guineas. 

Horgan  at  once,  and  with  much  candour,  withdrew  his  charge 
against  Dolan,  that  the  latter  had  not  remained  with  him  for  six 
months;  nor  can  I  understand  to  this  day  why  in  the  first  place 
he  swore  to  the  charge,  and  why  afterwards  he  withdrew  it.  But 
immediately  advancing  another  charge  against  his  late  servant,  he 
pleailed  that  he  had  given  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  should  be 
considered  as  a  set-off  against  part  of  the'  money  claimed. 

Now  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  jKwr  Dolan  had  was  never  seen — 
I  will  not  say  merely  on  an  English  scarecrow,  but  on  an  Irish 
beggar.  Strips  of  rags  fell  over  the  honest  fellow's  great  brawny 
chest,  and  the  covering  on  his  big  brown  legs  hung  on  by  a  wonder. 
He  held  out  his  arms  with  a  grim  smile,  and  told  his  worship  to 
look  at  the  clothes !  The  argimient  was  irresistible :  Horgan  was 
ordered  to  pay  forthwith.  He  ought  to  have  been  made  to  pay 
another  guinea  for  clothing  a  fellow-creature  in  rags  so  abominable. 

And  now  came  a  case  of  trespass,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
interesting  but  the  attitude  of  the  poor  woman  who  trespassed,  and 
who  meekly  acknowledged  the  fact.  She  stated,  however,  that  she 
only  got  over  the  wall  as  a  short  cut  home ;  but  the  wall  was  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  ditch  too ;  and  I  fear  there  were  cabbages  or 
potatoes  in  the  enclosure.  They  fined  her  a  sixpence,  and  she  could 
not  pay  it,  and  went  to  gaol  for  three  days — where  she  and  her 
baby  at  any  rate  will  get  a  meal. 

Last  on  the  list  which  I  took  down  came  a  man  who  will  make 
the  fortune  of  the  London  attorney  that  I  hope  is  on  his  way  hither : 
a  rather  old  curly-headed  man,  with  a  sly  smile  perpetually  lying  on 
his  hce  (the  reader  may  give  whatever  interpretation  he  please  to 
the  "  lying  " ).  He  comes  before  the  court  almost  every  fortnight, 
they  say,  with  a  complaint  of  one  kind  or  other.  His  present 
charge  was  against  a  man  for  breaking  into  his  courtyard,  and 
wishing  to  take  possession  of  the  same.  It  appeared  that  he,  the 
defendant,  and  another  lived  in  a  row  of  houses  :  the  plaintiff's  house 
was,  however,  first  built ;  and  as  his  agreement  specified  that  the 
plot  of  ground  behind  his  house  should  be  his  likewise,  he  chose  to 
imagine  that  the  plot  of  ground  behind  all  the  three  houses  was  his, 
and  built  his  turf-stack  against  his  neighbour's  window.  The  magiB< 
trates  of  course  pronounced  against  this  ingenious  discoverer  of 
wrongs,  and  he  left  the  court  still  smiling  and  twisting  round  his 
little  wicked  eyes,  and  declaring  solemnly  that  he  would  put  in  an 
appaU,  If  one  could  have  purchased  a  kicking  at  a  moderate  price 
off  that  fellow's  back,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  little  piece  of 
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self-indulgence,  and  I  confess  I  longed  to  ask  him  the  price  of  the 
article. 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  such  great  cases,  the  court  rose,  and  I 
hail  leisure  to  make  mond  reflections,  if  so  minded  :  sighing  to  think 
that  cruelty  and  falsehood,  selfishness  and  rapacity,  dwell  not  in 
crowds  alone,  but  flourish  all  the  world  over — sweet  flowers  of 
human  nature,  they  bloom  in  all  climates  and  seasons,  and  are  just 
as  nuich  at  home  in  a  hot-house  in  ThaTies'  Inn  as  on  a  lone 
mountain  or  a  rocky  sea-coast  in  Ireland,  where  never  a  tree  will 
grow  ! 

We  walkwl  along  this  coast,  afler  the  judicial  procealings  were 
over,  to  see  the  country,  and  the  new  road  that  the  Boanl  of  Works 
is  forming.  Such  a  wilderness  of  rocks  I  never  saw  !  The  district 
for  milcjs  is  covered  with  huge  stones,  shining  white  in  patches  of 
green,  with  the  Binabola  on  one  side  of  the  spectator,  and  the 
Atlantic  nmning  in  and  out  of  a  thousand  little  bays  on  the  other. 
The  c/)untry  is  very  hilly,  or  wavy  rather,  being  a  sort  of  ocean 
petrified  ;  and  the  engineers  have  hard  work  with  these  numerous 
abrupt  little  ascents  and  descents,  which  they  equalise  as  best  they 
may — by  blasting,  cutting,  filling  cavities,  and  levelling  eminences. 
Some  hun«lreds  of  men  were  employed  at  this  work,  busy  with  their 
hand-barrows,  their  picking  and  boring.  Their  pay  is  eighteenpence 
a  day. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of  Roundstone,  except  a 
Presbyterian  chajKil  in  process  of  erection — that  seems  big  enough 
to  accommodate  the  Presbyterians  of  the  county — and  a  sort  of  lay 
convent,  being  a  community  of  brothers  of  the  third  order  of  Saint 
Francis.  They  are  all  artisans  and  workmen,  taking  no  vows,  but 
living  together  in  common,  and  undergoing  a  certain  religious 
regimen.  Their  work  is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  all  are  employed 
upon  some  labour  or  other.  On  the  front  of  this  impretending 
little  dwelling  is  an  inscription  with  a  great  deal  of  pretence,  stating 
that  the  establishment  was  founded  with  the  approbation  of  "  his 
Gracx?  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  MacHale  is  a  clergyman  of  great 
learning,  talents,  and  honesty ;  but  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  strikes  me  as  Inking  no  better  than  a  mountebank ;  and 
some  day  I  hope  even  his  own  party  will  laugh  this  humbug  down. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  awed  by  big  titles  at  all ;  but  to  respect 

sham  ones  ! 0  stars  and  garters  !     We  shall  have  his  Grace  the 

Lord  Chief  Rabbi  next,  or  his  Lordship  the  Arch-Imaum  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX 

CLIFDES  TO  WESTPORT 

ON  leaTing  Ballinahinch  (with  sincere  regret,  as  any  lonely 
tourist  may  imagine,  who  is  called  upon  to  quit  the  hospi- 
table friendliness  of  such  a  place  and  society),  my  way 
lay  back  to  Clifden  again,  and  thence  through  the  Joyce  coimtry, 
by  the  Killery  mountains,  to  Westport  in  Mayo.  The  road, 
amounting  in  all  to  four-and -forty  Irish  miles,  is  performed  in  cjirs, 
in  different  periods  of  time,  according  to  your  horse  and  your  luck. 
Sometimes,  both  being  bad,  the  traveller  is  two  days  on  the  road ; 
sometimes  a  dozen  hours  will  sufli(*e  for  the  journey — which  was 
the  case  with  me,  though  I  confess  to  having  found  the  twelve 
hours  long  enough.  After  leaving  Clifden,  the  friendly  look  of  the 
country  seemed  to  vanish ;  and  though  picturesque  enough,  was  a 
thought  too  wild  and  dismal  for  eyes  accustomed  to  admire  a  \u)\y 
ganlen  in  Kent,  or  a  view  of  rich  meadows  in  Surrey,  with  a  chmip 
of  trees  and  a  comfortable  village  spire.  "  Inglis,"  the  Guide-book 
flays,  "compares  the  scenes  to  the  Norwegian  Fionls."  Well,  the 
Norwegian  Fionis  must,  in  this  cai<e,  be  very  dismal  sights ;  and  I 
own  that  the  wildness  of  Hamjmtcad  Heath  (with  the  impfising 
walls  of  "  Jack  Straw's  Cattle  "  rising  stem  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  wilderness)  is  more  to  my  taste  than  the  general  views  of 
yesterday. 

We  skirted  by  lake  after  lake,  lying  lonely  in  the  midst  of  lonely 
bog-lands,  or  bathing  the  sides  of  mountains  robed  in  sombre  riHe 
greeo.  Two  or  three  men,  and  as  many  huts,  you  8e«  in  the  coiu^e 
of  each  mile  perhaps,  as  toiling  up  the  bleak  hills,  or  jingling  more 
rapidly  down  them,  you  pass  through  this  sad  region.  In  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness  a  chapel  stands  here  and  there,  solitary,  on  the  hillside ; 
or  a  ruinous  useless  school-house,  its  pale  walls  contrasting  with  the 
general  surrounding  hue  of  sombre  purple  and  green.  But  though 
the  country  looks  more  dismal  than  Connemara,  it  is  clearly  more 
fertile :  we  passetl  miles  of  ground  that  evidently  wanted  but  little 
cultivation  to  make  them  profitable ;  and  along  the  mountain-sides, 
in  many  places,  and  over  a  great  extent  of  Mr.  Blake's  country 
especially,  the  hills  were  cohered  with  a  thick  natural  plantation, 
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that  may  yield  a  little  brushwood  now,  but  might  in  fifty  years' 
time  bring  thouBauds  of  })ounds  of  revenue  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Blakes.  This  spectacle  of  a  country  going  to  waste  is  enough  to 
make  the  cheerfullest  landscape  look  dismal :  it  gives  this  wild 
district  a  woeful  look  indeed.  The  names  of  the  lakes  by  which  we 
came  I  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book  as  we  passed  along ;  but  the 
names  were  Irish,  the  car  was  rattling,  and  the  only  name  readable 
in  the  catalogue  is  Letterfrack. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Leenane  is  at  twenty  miles'  distance  from 
Clifden ;  and  to  arrive  at  it,  you  skirt  the  mountain  along  one  side 
of  a  vast  pass,  through  wliich  the  ocean  runs  from  Killery  Bay, 
separating  the  mountains  of  Mayo  from  the  mountains  of  Qalway. 
Nothing  can  be  more  grand  and  gloomy  than  this  pass ;  and  as  for 
the  character  of  the  scenery,  it  must,  as  the  Guide-book  says,  "  be 
seen  to  be  imderstood.''  Meanwhile,  let  the  reader  imagine  huge 
dark  mountains  in  their  accustomc<l  livery  of  purple  and  green,  a  dull 
grey  sky  above  them,  an  estuary  silver-bright  below :  in  the  water 
lies  a  fi'ihcr man's  l)oat  or  two ;  a  pair  of  seagulls  undulating  with 
the  little  waves  of  the  water ;  a  pair  of  curlews  wheeling  overhead 
and  piping  on  the  wing;  ami  on  the  hillside  a  jingling  car,  with 
a  cockney  in  it,  oppressed  by  and  yet  admiring  all  these  things. 
Many  a  sketcher  and  tourist,  as  I  found,  has  visited  this  picturesque 
sjK)t :  for  the  hostess  of  the  inn  had  stories  of  English  and  American 
painters,  and  of  illustrious  book-writers,  too,  travelling  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Lords  of  Paternoster  Row. 

The  landlord's  son  of  Clifden,  a  very  intelligent  young  fellow, 
was  here  exchanged  for  a  new  cannan  in  the  person  of  a  raw  Irisher 
of  twenty  years  of  ago,  "  having  "  little  English,  and  (iressed  in  that 
very  pjir  of  pantaloons  which  Humphrey  Clinker  was  compelled  to 
cast  off  some  years  since  on  account  of  the  offence  which  they  gave 
to  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  fellow,  emerging  from  among  the 
boats,  went  off  to  a  field  to  seek  for  the  block  horse,  which  the 
landlady  assured  me  was  quite  fresh  and  had  not  been  out  all  day, 
and  would  carry  me  to  Westport  in  three  hours.  Meanwhile  I  was 
lodged  in  a  neat  little  parlour,  surveying  the  Mayo  side  of  the  water, 
with  some  cultivated  fields  and  a  show  of  a  village  at  a  spot  where 
the  estuary  ends,  and  above  them  lodges  and  fine  dark  plantations 
climbing  over  the  dark  hills  that  lead  to  Lord  Sligo's  seat  of  Delphi. 
Presently,  with  a  curtsey,  came  a  young  woman  who  sold  worsted 
socks  at  a  shilling  a  pair,  and  whose  portrait  is  here  given. 

It  required  no  small  pains  to  entice  this  nistic  beauty  to  stand 
while  a  sketch  should  be  made  of  her.  Nor  did  any  compli- 
ments or  cajolements,  on  my  part  or  the  landlady's,  bring  about  the 
matter :  it  was  not  until  money  was  offered  that  the  lovely  creature 
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consented.  I  offered  (sucb  is  the  udour  of  the  real  artist)  either  to 
give  her  sixpence,  or  to  purchase  two  pairs  of  her  soclu,  if  eiie 
would  etand  still  for  fire  minut«fl.  On  which  she  said  she  would 
prefer  selling  the  socka.  Then  she  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  ;  then  she  turned  her  fa<.-e  towards  the  corner 
and  the  other  part  of  her  [vreon  towards  the  artist,  and  exclaimed 
in  that  attitude,  "  I  must  have  a  shilling  more."  Then  I  told 
her  to  go  to  the  deuce.  Then  she  made  a.  ]iropoeition,  inrolving 
the  atoclcings  and  sixpence,  which   was  similarly  r^ected;    and. 


finally,  the  above  splendid  design  was  completed  at  the  price  fiiet 
sUted 

However,  as  we  went  off,  this  timid  little  dove  barred  the  door 
for  a  iQOtnent,  and  said  that  "  I  ought  to  give  her  another  shilling; 
that  a  gentleman  would  give  her  anotlier  shilling,"  and  so  on.  She 
might  have  trod  the  London  streets  for  ten  years  and  not  have  been 
more  impudent  and  more  greedy. 

By  this  time  the  famous  fresh  horae  was  produced,  and  the 
driver,  hy  means  of  a  wraprasral,  had  coTeml  a  great  part  of  the 
rags  of  his  lower  garment.  He  carried  a  whip  anil  a  stick,  the 
fonner  lying  across  his  knees  ornamentally,  the  latter  being  for 
Hrrice ;  and  as  his  feet  were  directly  under  the  horse's  tail,  he  bad 
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full  command  of  the  brute's  back,  and  belaboured  it  for  six  hours 
without  ceasing. 

What  little  English  the  fellow  knew  he  uttered  with  a  howl, 
roaring  into  my  ear  answers — which,  for  the  most  part,  were  wrong 
— to  various  questions  put  to  him.  The  lad's  voice  was  so  hiileous, 
that  I  asked  him  if  he  could  sing;  on  which  forthwith  he  began 
yelling  a  most  horrible  Irish  ditty — of  which  he  told  me  the  title, 
that  I  have  forgotten.  He  sang  three  stanzas,  certainly  keeping 
a  kind  of  tune,  and  the  latter  lines  of  each  verse  were  in  rhyme ; 
but  when  I  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  song,  he  only  roared  out 
its  Irish  title. 

On  questioning  the  driver  further,  it  turned  out  that  the  horse, 
warranted  fresh,  ha<l  already  performed  a  joiuney  of  eighteen  miles 
that  morning,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  had  full  leisure  to 
survey  the  country  through  which  we  passe<l.  There  were  more 
lakes,  more  mountains,  more  bog,  and  an  excellent  road  through  this 
lonely  district,  though  few  only  of  the  human  race  enlivenwi  it.  At 
ten  miles  from  Leenane,  we  stopped  at  a  roadside  hut,  where  the 
driver  pulled  out  a  bag  of  oats,  and  borrowing  an  iron  pot  from  the 
good  people,  half  filled  it  with  com,  which  the  poor  tired,  galled, 
bewhipped  black  horse  began  eagerly  to  devour.  The  young 
charioteer  himself  hinted  very  broadly  his  desire  for  a  glass  of 
whisky,  which  was  the  only  kind  of  refreshment  that  this  remote 
house  of  entertainment  supplied. 

In  the  various  cabins  I  have  entered,  I  have  found  talking  a 
vain  matter ;  the  people  are  suspicious  of  the  stranger  within  their 
wretched  gates,  and  are  shy,  sly,  and  silent.  I  have,  commonly, 
only  been  able  to  get  half-answers  in  reply  to  my  questions,  given 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  ]>lainly  to  intimate  that  the  visit  was 
unwelcome.  In  this  rude  hostel,  however,  the  landlonl  was  a  little 
less  resented,  offered  a  seat  at  the  turf-fire,  where  a  painter  might 
have  had  a  good  subject  for  his  skill.  There  was  no  chimney,  but 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  up  which  a  small  portion  of  the  smoke  ascended 
(the  rest  preferring  an  egress  by  the  <loor,  or  else  to  remain  in  the 
apartment  altogether) ;  and  this  light  from  above  lighted  up  as 
rude  a  set  of  figures  as  ever  were  seen.  There  were  two  brown 
women  with  black  eyes  and  locks,  the  one  knitting  stockings  on 
the  floor,  the  other  "  racking "  (with  that  natural  comb  which  five 
homy  fingers  supply)  the  elf-locks  of  a  dirty  urchin  between  her 
knees.  An  idle  fellow  wiis  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  fire ;  and  by 
his  side  sat  a  stranger,  who  had  been  made  welcome  to  the  shelter 
of  the  place — a  sickly  well-looking  man,  whom  I  mistook  for  a 
deserter  at  first,  for  he  had  evidently  been  a  soldier. 

But  there  was  nothing  so  romantic  as  desertion  in  his  history. 
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Be  had  been  in  the  Dragoons,  but  his  mother  had  purchased  his 
discharge :  he  was  married,  and  had  lived  comfortably  in  Cork  for 
some  time,  in  the  glass-blowing  business.  Trade  failing  at  Cork, 
he  had  gone  to  Belfast  to  seek  for  work.  There  was  no  work  at 
Belfast ;  and  he  was  so  far  on  his  road  home  again :  sick,  without 
a  penny  in  the  world,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  travel,  and  a 
starving  wife  and  children  to  receive  him  at  his  journey's  end.  He 
had  been  thrown  off  a  caravan  that  day,  and  had  almost  broken 
his  back  in  the  fall.  Here  was  a  cheering  story  !  I  wonder  where 
he  is  now :  how  far  has  the  poor  starving  lonely  man  advanced 
over  that  weary  desolate  road,  that  in  good  health,  and  with  a 
horse  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  a  penalty  to  cross  ?  What  would 
one  do  under  such  circumstances,  with  solitude  and  hunger  for 
present  company,  dcs[)air  and  starvation  at  the  end  of  the  vista  ? 
There  are  a  score  of  lonely  lakes  along  the  roa^l  which  he  has  to 
pass :  would  it  be  well  to  stoj)  at  one  of  them,  and  fling  into  it 
the  wretclie<l  load  of  cares  wliich  that  [M)or  broken  back  has  to 
carrj'?  Would  the  world  he  would  light  on  then  be  worse  for 
him  than  that  he  is  pining  in  now  ?  Heaven  help  us !  and  on 
this  very  day,  throughout  tlie  three  kingdoms,  there  are  a  million 
such  stories  to  be  told !  Who  dare  doubt  of  heaven  after  that  ^ 
of  a  i»lace  where  tliere  is  at  last  a  welcome  to  the  heart-stricken 
j)rodigal  and  a  happy  home  to  the  wreU^hed  ? 

The  cnimbs  of  oats  whicli  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  feasting 
Dives  of  a  horse  were  battled  for  outside  the  door  by  a  dozen 
Lazanises  in  tlie  shape  of  fowls ;  and  a  lanky  yoimg  pig,  who  had 
\iov\i  gnmting  in  an  old  chest  in  the  cabin,  or  in  a  miserable  recess 
of  huddled  rags  and  straw  which  formed  the  couch  of  the  family, 
I»re8ently  came  out  and  drove  the  poultry  away,  picking  uj),  with 
great  accuracy,  tlie  solitary  grains  lying  alx>ut,  and  more  tlian  once 
trying  to  sliove  his  snout  into  the  coni-pot,  and  share  with  tlie 
wretrhed  old  galled  horse.  Whether  it  wa.s  that  he  was  refreshed 
by  his  meal,  or  that  the  car-boy  was  invigorated  by  his  glass  of 
whisky,  or  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  cighteenpence — which  muni- 
ficent sum  was  tendered  to  the  soldier — I  don't  know ;  but  the 
remaining  eight  miles  of  the  journey  were  got  over  in  much  quicker 
time,  although  the  road  was  exceedingly  ba<l  and  hilly  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way  to  Westport.  However,  by  running  up 
the  hills  at  the  pony's  side,  the  animal,  fired  with  einulation,  trotted 
up  them  too — descending  them  with  the  proverbial  surefooted ness 
of  his  race,  the  cjir  and  he  bouncing  over  the  rocks  and  stones  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  four  Irish  miles  an  hour. 

At  about  five  miles  from  Westport  the  cultivation  became  much 
more  frequent.     There  were  plantations  upon  the  hills,  yellow  com 
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and  potatoes  in  plenty  in  the  fields,  and  houses  thickly  scattered. 
We  had  the  satis&ction,  too,  of  knowing  that  future  tourists  will 
have  an  excellent  road  to  travel  over  in  this  district :  for  by  the 
side  of  the  old  road,  which  runs  up  and  down  a  hundred  little  rocky 
steeps,  according  to  the  ancient  plan,  you  see  a  new  one  running 
for  several  miles, — the  latter  way  being  conducted,  not  over  the 
hills,  but  around  them,  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
coiuitry,  extremely  broad  and  even.  The  car-boy  presently  yelled 
out  "  Reek,  Reek  ! "  with  a  shriek  perfectly  appalling.  This  howl 
was  to  signify  that  we  were  in  sight  of  that  famoas  conical  mountain 
so  named,  and  from  which  St.  Patrick,  after  inveigling  thither  all 
the  venomous  reptiles  in  Ireland,  precipitated  the  -whole  noisome 
race  into  Clew  Bay.  The  road  also  for  several  miles  was  covered 
with  people,  who  were  flocking  in  hundreds  from  Westport  market, 
in  cars  and  carts,  on  horseback  single  and  double,  and  on  foot 

And  presently,  from  an  eminence,  I  caught  sight  not  only  of 
a  fine  view,  but  of  the  most  beautifid  view  I  ever  saw  in  the  world, 
I  think  ;  and  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  which  I  would  travel  a 
hundred  miles  in  that  car  with  that  very  horse  and  driver.  The 
sun  was  just  about  to  set,  and  the  country  round  about  and  to 
the  east  was  almost  in  twilight.  The  mountains  were  tumbled 
about  in  a  thousand  fantastic  .ways,  and  swarming  with  people. 
Trees,  cornfields,  cottiigcs,  made  the  scene  indescribably  cheerful; 
noble  woods  stretched  towards  the  sea,  and  abutting  on  them, 
between  two  highlands,  lay  the  smoking  town.  Hard  bv  was  a 
large  Grothic  building — it  is  but  a  poor-house ;  but  it  looked  like 
a  grand  castle  in  the  grey  evening.  But  the  Bay — and  the  Reek 
which  sweeps  down  to  the  sea — and  a  hundre<i  islands  in  it,  were 
dressed  up  in  gold  and  purple  and  crimson,  with  the  whole  cloudy 
west  in  a  flame.  Wonderfid,  wonderful !  .  .  .  The  valleys  in  the 
road  to  Leenane  have  lost  all  glimpses  of  the  sun  ere  this;  and 
I  suppose  there  is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  black  landscape,  or 
by  the  shores  of  the  ghastly  lakes,  where  the  poor  glass-blower  fnom 
the  whisky<«hop  is  fidntly  travelling  now. 


CHAPTER  XX 

If'ESTPORT 

NATURE  has  done  much  for  this  pretty  town  of  Westport; 
and  after  Nature,  the  traveller  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Lord 
Sligo,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  too.  In  the  first  place,  he 
lias  established  one  of  the  prettiest,  comfortablest  inns  in  Ireland,  in 
the  best  part  of  his  little  town,  stocking  the  cellars  with  good  wines, 
filling  the  house  with  neat  furniture,  and  lending,  it  is  said,  the 
whole  to  a  landlord  gratis,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  the 
house  warm,  and  fumisli  the  larder,  and  entertain  the  traveller. 
Secondly,  Lord  Sligo  has  given  up,  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople, 
a  beautiful  little  pleasure-ground  about  his  house.  "You  may 
depand  upon  it,"  said  a  Scotchman  at  the  inn,  **  that  they've  right 
of  pathway  through  the  groonds,  and  tliat  the  marquess  couldn't 
shut  them  oot."  Which  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  charity  in  this 
world — this  kind  world,  that  is  always  ready  to  encourage  and 
applaud  good  actions,  and  find  good  motives  for  the  same.  I 
wonder  how  much  would  induce  that  Scotchman  to  allow  poor 
people  to  walk  in  his  park,  if  he  had  one  ! 

In  the  miilst  of  this  pleasure-ground,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  fine  trees,  dressed  up  in  all  sorts  of  venlure,  stands  a 
pretty  little  church ;  paths  through  the  wood  lead  pleasantly  down 
to  th»  bay ;  and,  as  we  walked  down  to  it  on  the  day  after  our 
arrival,  one  of  the  green  fields  was  suddenly  black  with  rooks, 
making  a  huge  cawing  and  clanging  as  they  settled  down  to  feed. 
The  house,  a  handsome  massive  structure,  must  command  noble 
views  of  the  bay,  over  which  all  the  colours  of  Titian  were  spread 
as  the  sun  set  liehind  its  purple  islands. 

Printer's  ink  will  not  give  these  wonderfid  hues ;  and  the  reader 
will  make  his  picture  at  his  leisure.  That  conical  mountain  to  the 
left  is  Croaghpatrick :  it  is  clothed  in  the  most  magnificent  violet 
wlour,  and  a  couple  of  round  (;lou<ls  were  exploiling  as  it  were  from 
the  summit,  that  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  lighted  up  with  the 
most  delicate  gold  and  rose  colour.  In  the  centre  is  the  Clare 
island,  of  which  the  edges  were  bright  cobalt,  whilst  tlie  middle 
was  lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  tinge,  such  as  I  would  have 
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laughed  at  in  a  picture,  never  having  seen  in  nature  before,  but 
looked  at  now  with  wonder  and  pleasure  until  the  hue  disappeared 
as  the  sun  went  away.  The  islands  in  the  bay  (which  was  of  a 
gold  colour)  looked  like  so  many  dolphins  and  wliales  basking 
there.  The  rich  park-woods  stretched  down  to  the  shore ;  and  the 
immediate  foreground  consisted  of  a  yellow  cornfield,  whereon  stood 
innumerable  shocks  of  com,  casting  immense  long  purple  shadows 
over  the  stubble.  The  farmer,  with  some  little  ones  about  him, 
was  superintending  his  reapers;  and  I  heard  him  say  to  a  little 
girl,  "  Norey,  I  love  you  the  best  of  all  my  children  ! "  Presently, 
one  of  the  reapers  coming  up,  says,  "It's  always  the  custom  in 
these  imrts  to  ask  strange  gentlemen  to  give  something  to  drink 
the  first  day  of  reaping;  and  we'd  like  to  drink  your  honour's 
health  in  a  bowl  of  coffee."  0  fortunatos  nimium  I  The  cockney 
takes  out  sixpence,  and  thinks  that  he  never  {lapsed  such  a  pleasant 
half-hour  in  all  his  life  as  in  that  cornfield,  looking  at  that  wonder- 
ful bay. 

A  car  which  I  had  ordered  presently  joined  me  from  the  town, 
and  going  down  a  green  lane  very  like  England,  and  across  a  cause- 
way near  a  building  where  the  carman  proposed  to  show  me  "  me 
Lard's  caffin  that  he  brought  from  Rome,  and  a  mighty  big  caffin 
entirely,"  we  came  close  upon  the  water  and  the  port.  There  was 
a  long  handsome  pier  (which,  no  doubt,  remains  at  this  present 
minute),  and  one  solitary  cutter  lying  alongside  it ;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  there  now.  There  were  about  three  boats  lying  near 
the  cutter,  and  six  sailors,  with  long  shadows,  lolling  about  the  pier. 
As  for  tlie  wareliouses,  they  are  enormous ;  and  might  accommodate, 
I  should  think,  not  only  the  trade  of  Westport,  but  of  Manchester 
too.  There  are  huge  streets  of  these  houses,  ten  stories  high,  with 
cranes,  owners'  names,  &c.,  marked  Wine  Stores,  Flour  Stores, 
Bonded  Tobacco  Warehouses,  and  so  forth.  The  six  sailorB  that 
were  singing  on  the  pier  no  doubt  are  each  admirals  of  as  many 
fleets  of  a  hundred  sail  that  bring  wines  and  tobacco  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  to  fill  these  enormous  warehouses.  These 
dismal  mausoleums,  as  vast  as  pyramids,  are  the  places  where  the 
dead  trade  of  Westport  lies  buried — a  trade  that,  in  its  lifetime, 
probably  was  about  as  big  as  a  mouse.  Nor  is  this  the  first  nor 
the  hundredth  place  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  which  sanguine 
builders  have  erected  to  accommodate  an  imaginary  commerce. 
Mill-owners  over-mill  themselv^,  merchants  over-warehouse  them- 
selves, squires  over-castle  themselves,  little  tradesmen  about  Dublin 
and  the  cities  over-villa  and  over-gig  themselves,  and  we  hear 
sad  tales  about  hereditary  bondage  and  the  accursed  tyranny  of 
England. 
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Passing  out  of  this  dreary  pseudo-commercial  port,  the  road  lay- 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Clew  Bay,  adorned  with  many  a  rickety 
villa  and  pleasure-house,  from  the  cracked  windows  of  which  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world.  One  of  the  villas 
the  guide  pointed  out  with  peculiar  exultation:  it  is  called  by  a 
grand  name — Waterloo  Park,  and  has  a  lodge,  and  a  gate,  and  a 
field  of  a  couple  of  acres,  and  belongs  to  a  young  gentleman  who, 
being  able  to  write  Waterloo  Park  on  his  card,  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  a  young  London  heiress  with  a  hundred  thousand  jMDunds.  The 
young  couple  had  just  arrived,  and  one  of  them  must  have  been 
rather  astonished,  no  doubt,  at  the  "park."  But  what  will  not 
love  do?  With  love  and  a  hundred  thousand  jMiunds,  a  cottage 
may  be  made  to  look  like  a  castle,  and  a  park  of  two  acres  may  be 
brought  to  extend  for  a  mile.  The  night  began  now  to  fall, 
wrapping  up  in  a  sober  grey  livery  the  bay  and  mountains,  which 
had  just  l)een  so  gorgeous  in  sunset;  and  we  turned  our  backs 
presently  uinm  the  bay,  and  the  villas  with  the  cracked  window's, 
and  scaling  a  road  of  jwrpetual  ui>s  and  downs,  went  back  to  West- 
port.  On  the  way  was  a  pretty  cemetery,  lying  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  with  a  ruined  chapel  for  the  ornament  of  one  division,  a 
holy  well  for  tlie  other.  In  the  holy  well  lives  a  satTcd  trout, 
whom  sick  peoi)le  come  to  consult,  and  who  openites  great  cures  in 
the  neighbourhcHxl.  If  the  patient  see  the  trout  floating  on  his 
back,  he  dies ;  if  on  his  belly,  he  lives ;  or  vice  veisd.  The  little 
spot  is  old,  ivy-grown,  and  pictures^iue,  and  I  can't  fancy  a  better 
place  for  a  pilgrim  to  kneel  and  say  his  Ixiads  at. 

But  considering  the  whole  country  goes  to  mass,  and  that  the 
priests  can  govern  it  as  they  will,  teaching  what  shall  be  lielieved 
and  what  shall  l>e  not  creilited,  would  it  not  be  well  for  their  rever- 
ences, in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  to  discourage 
these  absunl  lies  and  sui)erstitions,  and  teach  some  simj)le  truths  to 
their  flock?  Leave  such  figments  to  magazine-writers  and  bilhid- 
makers ;  but,  corbleu  !  it  makes  one  indignant  to  think  that  people 
in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  where  a  press  is  at  work,  and  good 
sense  is  abroad,  and  clergymen  are  eager  to  educate  the  people, 
should  countenance  such  savage  superstitions  and  silly  grovelling 
heathenisms. 

The  chapel  is  before  the  inn  where  I  resided,  and  on  Sunday, 
from  a  very  early  hour,  the  side  of  the  street  was  thronged  with 
worshippers,  who  came  to  attend  the  various  services.  Nor  are 
tlie  Catholics  the  only  devout  people  of  this  remote  district.  There 
is  a  large  Presbyterian  church  very  well  attended,  as  was  the 
Established  Church  service  in  the  pretty  church  in  the  park. 
There  was  no  organ,  but  the  clerk  and  a  choir  of  children  sang 
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hymns  sweetly  and  truly;  an<l  a  charity  sennon  being  preached 
for  the  benefit  of  the  diocesan  schools,  I  saw  many  pound-notes 
in  the  plate,  showing  tliat  the  Protestants  here  were  as  ardent  as 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  The  sermon  was  extempore,  as 
usual,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  here.  The  preacher  by 
putting  aside  his  sermon-book,  may  gain  in  warmth,  which  we 
don't  want,  but  lose  in  reason,  which  we  do.  If  I  were  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  I  would  issue  an  order  to  all  priests  and  deacons  to 
take  to  the  book  again ;  weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every 
word  they  proposed  to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of 
religion;  and  mistrusting  that  dangerous  fiicility  given  by  active 
jaws  and  a  hot  imagination.  Reverend  divines  have  adopted  this 
habit,  and  keep  us  for  an  hour  listening  to  what  might  well  be  told 
in  ten  minutes.  They  are  wondrously  fluent,  considering  all  things ; 
and  though  I  have  heard  many  a  sentence  begun  whereof  the 
speaker  did  not  evidently  know  the  conclusion,  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  he  has  always  managed  to  get  through  the  paragraph  without 
any  hiatus,  except  perhaps  in  the  sense.  And  as  &r  as  I  can 
remark,  it  is  not  calm,  plain,  downright  preachers  who  preserve  the 
extemporaneous  system  for  the  most  part,  but  pompous  oratoiB 
indulging  in  all  the  cheap  graces  of  rhetoric — exaggerating  words 
and  feelings  to  make  effect,  and  dealing  in  pious  caricature.  Church- 
goers become  excited  by  this  loud  talk  and  captivating  manner,  and 
can't  go  back  afterwards  to  a  sober  discourse  read  out  of  a  grave  old 
sermon-book,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  the  gentle  feelings,  instead 
of  to  the  passions  and  the  imagination.  Beware  of  too  much  talk, 
0  parsons  !  If  a  man  is  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  he 
utters,  for  what  a  number  of  such  loud  nothings,  windy  emphatic 
tropes  and  metaphors,  spoken,  not  for  God's  glory,  but  the  preacher's, 
will  many  a  cushion-thumper  have  to  answer !  Ami  this  rebuke 
may  properly  find  a  place  here,  because  the  clergyman  by  whose 
discourse  it  was  elicited  is  not  of  the  eloquent  dramatic  sort,  but 
a  gentleman,  it  is  said,  remarkable  for  old-fashioned  learning  and 
quiet  habits  that  do  not  seem  to  be  to  the  taste  of  the  many 
boisterous  young  clergy  of  the  present  day. 

The  Catholic  chapel  was  built  before  their  graces  the  most 
reverend  lord  archbishops  came  into  &shion.  It  is  large  and  gloomy, 
with  one  or  two  attempts  at  ornament  by  way  of  pictures  at  the 
altars,  and  a  good  inscription  warning  the  incomer,  in  a  few  bold 
words,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place  he  stands  in.  Bare  feet  bore 
away  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  pray  there;  there  were 
numbers  of  smart  equipages  for  the  richer  Protestant  congregation. 
Strolling  about  the  town  in  the  balmy  summer  evening,  I  heard  the 
sweet  notes  of  a  hymn  from  the  people  in  the  Presbyterian  praying- 
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house.  Indeed,  the  country  is  full  of  piety,  and  a  warm,  fiincere, 
undoubting  devotion. 

On  week-days  the  street  before  the  chapel  is  scarcely  less  crowded 
than  on  the  Sabbath :  but  it  is  with  women  and  children  merely ; 
for  a  stream  bordered  with  lime-trees  runs  pleasantly  down  the 
street,  and  hither  come  innumerable  girls  to  wash,  while  the  chil- 
dren make  dirt-pies  and  look  on.  Wilkie  was  here  some  years  since, 
and  the  place  affonls  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  the  painter  of 
character.  Sketching,  tant  hien  que  malj  the  bridge  and  the  trees, 
and  some  of  the  nymphs  engaged  in  the  stream,  the  writer  became 
an  object  of  no  small  attention  ;  and  at  least  a  score  of  dirty  brats 
left  their  dirt-pies  to  look  on,  the  bare-legged  washing-girls  grinning 
fix)m  the  water. 

One,  a  regular  rustic  beauty,  whose  face  and  figure  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  frontispiece,  seemed  particularly  amused  and 
<iga>canie ;  and  I  walked  round  to  get  a  drawing  of  her  fresh  joUy 
fece :  but  directly  I  came  near  she  pulled  her  gown  over  her  head, 
and  resolutely  turned  her  back  ;  and,  as  that  part  of  her  person  did 
not  seem  to  differ  in  character  from  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
there  is  no  need  of  taking  its  likeness. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  PATTERS  AT  CROAGHPATRICK 

ON  the  Pattern  day,  however,  the  washerwomen  and  children 
had  all  (IwapjienTefl — nay,  the  stream,  too,  seemed  to  be 
gone  out  of  tr>wn.  There  was  a  report  current,  also,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pattern,  six  hundred  teetotallers  had  sworn 
to  revolt ;  and  I  fear  tliat  it  was  the  hope  of  witnessing  this  awful 
rebellion  which  induce<l  me  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  at  Westport. 
The  Pattern  was  cr^mmenced  on  the  Sun^lay,  and  the  priests,  going 
up  to  the  mountain,  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  sports  nor 
dancing  on  tliat  day ;  but  that  the  people  should  only  content  them- 
selves with  the  periformance  of  what  arc  called  religious  duties. 
Religious  duties  !  Heaven  help  us  !  If  these  reverend  gentlemen 
were  worshipiKjrs  of  Moloch  or  Baal,  or  any  deity  whose  honour 
demanded  blornlshetl,  and  savage  rites,  and  degnulation,  and  torture, 
one  might  fancy  them  encouraging  tlie  y)eople  to  the  disgusting 
penances  the  f)oor  things  here  pcrfonn.  But  it's  too  hanl  to  think 
that  in  our  days  any  priests  of  any  religion  shouM  be  found  super- 
intending sucli  a  hideous  series  of  self-sacrifices  as  are,  it  appears, 
jierformeil  on  tliis  hill. 

A  friend  who  ascended  the  hill  brought  down  the  following 
account  of  it.  The  ascent  is  a  very  steep  and  haitl  one,  he 
says;  but  it  was  performed  in  company  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  making  their  way  barefoot  to  the  several  "stations" 
upon  the  hill. 

'*  The  first  station  consists  of  one  heap  of  stones,  round  which 
they  must  walk  seven  times,  casting  a  stone  on  the  heap  each  time, 
and  before  and  after  every  stone's  throw  saying  a  prayer. 

"  The  second  station  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here  there 
is  a  great  altar — a  shapeless  heap  of  stones.  The  poor  wretches 
crawl  on  their  hrvees  into  this  place,  say  fifteen  prayers,  and  after 
going  roimd  the  entire  top  of  the  mountain  fifteen  times,  say  fifteen 
prayers  again. 

"  The  third  station  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  at  the 
fiuther  side  finom  Westport.     It    consists  of  three  heaps.     The 
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penitents  must  go  seven  times  round  these  collectively,  and  seven 
times  afterwards  round  each  individually,  saying  a  prayer  before 
and  after  each  progress." 

My  informant  describes  the  people  as  coming  away  from  this 
"  frightful  exhibition  suflfcring  severe  pain,  wounded  and  bleeding  in 
the  knees  and  feet,  and  some  of  the  women  shrieking  with  the  pain 
of  their  wounds."  Fancy  thousands  of  these  bent  upon  their  work, 
and  i>riests  standing  by  to  encourage  them  ! — For  shame,  for  shame  ! 
If  all  the  poj)Cs,  cardinals,  bishops,  hermits,  priests,  and  deacons 
that  ever  lived  were  to  come  forward  and  preach  this  as  a  tnith — 
that  to  pleiu^e  God  you  must  mjicerate  your  body,  that  the  sight  of 
your  agonies  is  welcome  to  Him,  and  that  your  blood,  groans,  and 
degradation  find  favour  in  His  eyes,  I  would  not  believe  them. 
Better  have  over  a  company  of  Fakeers  at  once,  and  set  the 
Suttee  going. 

Of  these  tortures,  however,  I  had  not  the  fortune  to  witness  a 
sight :  for  going  towards  the  mountain  for  the  first  four  miles,  the 
only  conveyance  I  could  find  was  half  the  pony  of  an  honest  sailor, 
who  said,  when  applied  to,  "  I  tell  you  what  I  do  wid  you :  I  give 
you  a  spell  about."  But,  as  it  turned  out  we  were  going  different 
ways,  this  help  was  but  a  small  one.  A  car  with  a  spare  seat, 
however  (there  were  hundrcils  of  others  (juite  full,  and  scores  of 
rattling  country-carts  covered  with  |)coi)le,  and  thousands  of  bare 
legs  tnulging  along  the  nwd) — a  car  with  a  spare  seat  jiassed  by  at 
two  miles  from  the  Pattern,  and  that  just  in  time  to  get  comfortably 
wet  through  on  arriving  there.  The  whole  mountain  was  enveloped 
in  mist ;  and  we  couhl  nowhere  see  thirty  yards  l)efore  us.  The 
women  walked  forward,  with  their  gowns  over  their  heads;  the 
men  sauntered  on  in  the  rain,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  it. 
The  car  i)resently  came  to  a  cottage,  the  court  in  front  of  which 
was  black  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  where  ajs  many  drivers 
were  jangling  and  bawling ;  and  here  we  were  told  to  descend. 
You  had  to  go  over  a  wall  and  across  a  brook,  and  behold  the 
Pattern. 

The  pleasures  of  the  poor  people — for  after  the  business  on  the 
mountain  came  the  dancung  and  love-making  at  its  foot — were 
woefully  spoile<l  by  the  rain,  which  rendered  dancing  on  the  grass 
impossible  ;  nor  were  the  tents  big  enough  for  that  exercise.  Indeed, 
the  whole  sight  was  as  dismal  and  half-savage  a  one  as  I  have  seen. 
There  may  have  l)een  fifty  of  these  tents  squatted  round  a  plain  of 
the  most  brilliant  green  grass,  behind  which  the  mist-curtains  seemed 
to  rise  immediately ;  for  you  could  not  even  see  the  mountain-side 
beyond  them.     Here  was  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women,  all 
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ugly,  as  the  fortune  of  the  day  would  have  it  (for  the  sagacious 
reader  has,  no  doubt,  remarked  that  there  are  ugly  and  pretty  days  in 
life).  Stalls  were  spread  about,  whereof  the  owners  were  shrieking 
out  the  praises  of  their  wares — great  coarse  damp-looking  bannocks 
of  bread  for  the  most  part,  or,  mayhap,  a  dirty  collection  of  pigs'-feet 
and  such  refreshments.  Several  of  the  booths  professed  to  belong 
to  "confectioners"  from  Westport  or  Castlebar,  the  confectionery 
consisting  of  huge  biscuits  and  doubtful-looking  ginger-beer— ginger- 
ale  or  gingeretta  it  is  called  in  this  country,  by  a  fonciful  people  who 
love  the  finest  titles.  Add  to  these,  caldrons  containing  water  for 
"  tay ''  at  the  doors  of  the  booths,  other  pots  full  of  masses  of  pale 
legs  of  mutton  (the  owner  "  prodding,  **  every  now  and  then,  for  a 
bit,  and  holding  it  up  and  asking  the  passenger  to  buy).  In  the 
booths  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright,  or  to  see  much,  on 
account  of  smoke.  Men  and  women  were  crowded  in  these  nide 
tents,  huddled  together,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness.  Owners 
came  bustling  out  to  replenish  the  empty  water-jugs :  and  landladies 
stood  outside  in  the  rain  calling  strenuously  upon  all  passers-by  to 
enter. 

Meanwhile,  high  up  on  the  invisible  mountain,  the  people  were 
dragging  their  bleeding  knees  from  altar  to  altar,  flinging  stones,  and 
muttering  some  endless  litanies,  with  the  priests  standing  by.  I 
think  I  was  not  sorry  that  the  rain,  and  the  care  of  my  precious 
health,  prevented  me  from  mounting  a  severe  hill  to  witness  a  sight 
that  could  only  have  caused  one  to  be  shocked  and  ashamed  that 
servants  of  God  should  encourage  it.  The  road  home  was  very 
pleasant ;  everybody  was  wet  through,  but  everybody  was  happy, 
and  by  some  miracle  we  were  seven  on  the  car.  There  was  the 
honest  Englishman  in  the  military  cap,  who  sang  "  The  sea,  the 
hopen  sea's  my  'ome,"  although  not  any  one  of  the  company  called 
upon  him  for  that  air.  Then  the  music  was  taken  up  by  a  good- 
natured  lass  from  Castlebar;  then  the  Englishman  again,  "With 
burnished  brand  and  musketoon ; "  and  there  was  no  end  of  pushing, 
pinching,  squeezing,  and  laughing.  The  Englishman,  especially, 
had  a  favourite  yell,  with  which  he  saluted  an<i  astonished  all 
cottagers,  passengers,  cars,  tliat  we  met  or  overtook.  Presently 
came  prancing  by  two  dandies,  who  were  especially  frightened  by 
the  noise.  "  Thim's  two  tailors  from  Westport,"  said  the  carman, 
grinning  with  all  his  might.  "  Come,  gat  out  of  the  way  there,  gat 
along ! "  pi]>ed  a  small  English  voice  from  above  somewhere.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  little  creatiu-e  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tandem, 
which  he  was  driving  with  the  most  knowing  air — a  dreadful  young 
hero,  with  a  white  hat,  and  a  white  face,  and  a  blue  binrs-eye 
neckcloth.     He  was  five  feet  high,  if  an  inch,  an  ensign,  and  sixteen ; 
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and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  think,  in  case  of  danger  or  riot,  that 
one  of  his  years  and  personal  strength  was  at  hand  to  give  help. 

''  Thim's  the  afficers,"  said  the  carman,  as  the  tandem  wheeled 
by,  a  small  groom  quivering  on  behind — and  the  carman  spoke  with 
the  greatest  respect  this  time.  Two  days  before,  on  arriving  at 
Westport,  I  had  seen  the  same  equipage  at  the  door  of  the  inn — 
where  for  a  moment  there  happened  to  be  no  waiter  to  receive  me. 
So,  shouldering  a  carpet-bag,  I  walked  into  the  inn-hall,  and  asked 
a  gentleman  standing  there  where  was  the  coffee-room  ?  It  was  the 
military  tandem-driving  youth,  who  with  much  grace  looked  up  in 
my  face,  and  said  calmly,  **  I  davmt  knaw"  1  believe  the  little 
creature  had  just  been  dining  in  the  very  room — and  so  present  my 
best  compliments  to  him. 

The  Guide-book  will  inform  the  traveller  of  many  a  beautiful 
spot  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  and  which  I  had 
not  the  time  to  visit ;  but  I  must  not  take  leave  of  the  excellent 
little  inn  without  speaking  once  more  of  its  extreme  comfort ;  nor 
of  the  place  itself,  without  another  parting  word  regarding  its  beauty. 
It  forms  an  event  in  one's  life  to  have  seen  that  place,  so  beautiful 
is  it,  and  so  unlike  all  other  beauties  that  I  know  of.  Were  such 
beauties  lying  upon  English  shores  it  would  be  a  world's  wonder : 
perhaps,  if  it  were  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Baltic,  English 
travellers  would  flock  to  it  by  hundreds  ;  why  not  come  and  see  it 
in  Ireland  1  Remote  as  the  spot  is,  Westport  is  only  two  days* 
journey  from  London  now,  and  ]ies  in  a  country  far  more  strange  to 
most  travellers  than  France  or  Germany  can  be. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
FROU  WESTPORT  TO  BJLLIHASWE 

THE  mail-OMch  took  m  next  Aaj  bj  Cajatletnr  uid  Tnam  to 
BaOiDasloe,  a  journey  of  near  ei^tr  miles.  (The  country  is 
intenperaed  with  innumenihle  seat-t  belon^ng  to  the  Blakes, 
the  Browns,  and  the  Lynches ;  and  we  passed  manv  Ui^  domuns 
belon^ng  to  bankrupt  lonLs  and  fugitive  niuire:^  with  fine  lodges 
adanieil  with  moaa  and  batt«red  wintlumi,  and  ptirlu  where,  if  the 
gnm  wan  growing  on  the  roada,  on  the  other  hand  che  trees  had 
heen  weeded  rat  of  the  gniM.  Abfjut  these  aeatit  and  their  owners 
the  guard — an  honest  shrewd  fellow — hail  all  the  gnsHip  to  telL 
The  jolly  guard  himself  was  a  ruin,  it  tiimo]  out :  he  tuld  me  his 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  large  property ;  his  Eitiier,  he  said,  kept 
a  pack  of  houmls,  and  had  iipent  everything  by  the  time  he,  the 
guard,  was  sixteen :  so  the  Lul  inailc  interent  to  get  a  mail-car  to 
drive,  wheni%  he  hatl  Itcen  promoted  to  tlic  guanl's  seat,  anil  now 
for  forty  yea™  luui  orcupied  it,  travelling  eighty  milea,  and  eatnins 
»e»en-and-twopenpc  every  day  of  liia  life.  He  h*l  been  once  ill,  hJ 
said,  for  three  days;  and  if  a  man  may  be  jiul:^!  by  ten  boun' 
talk  with  him,  there  were  few  more  shrewd,  resolute,  simple-minded 
men  to  be  fouml  on  the  outside  of  any  coaches  or  the  inside  of  any 
houses  in  Ireland. 

During  the  first  five-and -twenty  miles  of  the  journey, — -for  the 
day  wan  very  sunny  and  briglit, — Croo^'hpatrick  kept  us  company  ; 
and,  seated  with  your  bark  to  the  horaes,  yon  cooM  see,  "on  the 
letl,  that  vast  aggregation  of  raouDtainH  which  stretchen  southwanis 
to  the  Bay  of  Galway  ;  on  the  right,  that  pi^jTiulic  a'uembluge 
whifih  sweeps  in  eircular  outline  northwan]  to  Killiile,"  Some- 
where amongxt  those  hills  the  great  John  Tuam  was  bom,  whose 
mansion  and  i^theilral  are  to  be  aeeu  in  Tuam  town,  hut  whose 
fame  is  spread  everywhere.  To  arrive  at  Custlebor,  we  go  over 
the  undulating  valley  which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  Joyce 
country  and  Erris ;  and  the  first  object  which  you  see  on  entering 
the  town  is  a  stately  Gothic  caatle  that  stanila  at  a  short  distance 
from  it. 

On  the  gate  of  the  stately  Gothic  castle  was  written  an  ioscrip- 
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tioD  not  very  hoispitab4e:  ''withoct  bewaiue,  wtthik  amsnd;" 
— ^jost  beneath  which  is  an  iron  crane  of  neat  constnictioiL  Iht 
castle  is  the  counts*  gaol,  and  the  iron  crane  is  the  gallows  of  the 
district.  The  town  seems  neat  and  lively  ;  there  is  a  fine  church,  a 
grand  barracks  <  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  young  fellow  with 
the  bird's-eye  neckcloth),  a  club,  and  a  Whig  and  Tory  newspaper. 
The  road  hence  to  Tuam  is  Tery  pretty  and  lively,  firom  the  number 
of  country  seats  along  the  way,  giving  comfortable  shelter  to  more 
Blakes,  Browns,  and  Lynches. 

In  the  cottages,  the  inhabitants  looked  healthy  and  rosy  in 
their  rags,  and  the  cots  themselves  in  the  sunshine  almost  com- 
fortable. After  a  couple  of  months  in  the  country,  the  stranger  s 
eye  grows  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  rags  :  they  do  not  fri^ten 
him  as  at  first ;  the  people  who  wear  them  look  for  the  most  pari 
healthy  enough  :  especially  the  small  children  —  those  who  can 
scarcely  totter,  and  are  sitting  shading  their  eyes  at  the  door,  and 
leaving  the  unfinie^hed  dirt>pie  to  shout  as  the  coach  passes  by — are 
as  healthy  a  looking  race  as  one  will  often  see.  Nor  can  any  one 
pass  through  the  land  without  being  touched  by  the  extreme  love 
of  children  among  the  people :  they  swarm  everywhere,  and  the 
whole  country  rings  with  cries  of  affection  towards  the  children,  with 
the  songs  of  young  ragged  nurses  dandling  babies  on  their  knees,  and 
warnings  of  motliers  to  Patsey  to  come  out  of  the  mud,  or  Norey  to 
get  off  the  pig's  back. 

At  Tuam  the  coach  stopped  exactly  for  fourteen  minutes  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  those  who  wished  might  dine  :  but  instead,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  very  mouldy  dirty  town,  and  made 
my  way  to  the  Catholic  cathedral — a  very  handsome  edifice  indeed ; 
handsome  without  and  within,  and  of  the  Gothic  sort  Over  the 
door  is  a  huge  coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat — the 
arms  of  the  see,  no  doubt,  quartered  with  John  Tuam's  own  patri- 
monial coat ;  and  that  was  a  frieze  coat,  from  all  accounts,  passably 
ragged  at  the  elbows.  AVell,  he  must  be  a  poor  wag  who  could 
sneer  at  an  old  coat,  because  it  was  old  and  poor ;  but  if  a  man 
changes  it  for  a  tawdry  gimcrack  suit  bedizened  with  two|>enny 
tinsel,  and  stmts  about  calling  himself  his  Grace  and  my  Lord, 
when  may  we  laugh  if  not  then?  There  is  something  simple  in 
the  way  in  which  these  good  people  belord  their  clergymen,  and 
respect  titles  real  or  sham.  Take  any  Dublin  paper, — a  couple  of 
columns  of  it  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  movements  of  the  small 
great  men  of  the  world.  Accounts  from  Derrynane  state  that  the 
"  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in  good  health — his  Lonlnhip 
went  out  with  his  bejigles  yestenlay ; "  or  "  his  Grace  the  Mf>st 
^verend  the   Lonl   Archbishop  of  Ballywhack,  assiBted  by  the 
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Bight  Reverend  the  Lonl  Bisbope  of  Trincomalee  and  Hippopotamus, 
UBisted,"  &x. ;  or  "  Coloael  Tinu,  of  Cutle  Tims,  and  lady,  have 
quitted  the  '  Shelbume  Hotel,'  with  &  part;  for  Kil bally bather- 
■hins,  where  the  aiiiput  *  party  propoee  to  enjoy  a  few  days' 
■hrimp-fiahiDg,"— and  bo  on.  Our  people  are  not  witty  and  keen 
of  perraiving  the  riUiculoua,  like  the  Irish  ;  but  the  bluntness  and 
honesty  of  the  English  have  well-nigh  kicked  the  fiisbioDable  hum- 
bug down ;  and  except  perhaps  amoug  footmen  and  about  Baker 
Street,  this  curiosity  about  the  aristocracy  is  wearing  &st  away. 
Have  the  Irish  eo  much  reason  to  respect  their  lords  that  they 
should  BO  chronicle  all  their  movements ;  and  not  only  admire  real 
lords,  but  make  sham  ones  of  their  own  to  admire  them  f 

There  is  no  object  of  special  murk  upon  the  road  from  Tuam  to 
BalliuBsloe — the  country  beiug  flat  for  the  most  part,  and  the  noble 
Oalway  and  Mayo  mountains  having  disappeared  at  length— until 
you  come  to  a  glimpse  of  old  England  in  the  pretty  village  of 
Ahascragh.  An  old  oak-tree  grows  iu  the  neat  street,  the  houses 
are  as  trim  and  white  as  eye  can  desire,  and  about  the  church  and 
the  town  are  handsome  plantations,  forming  on  the  whole  such  a 
jdcture  of  comfort  and  plenty  as  ia  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  part  of 
Ireland  I  have  traversed.  All  these  wonders  have  been  wrought  by 
the  activity  of  an  excellent  resident  agent.  There  was  a  country- 
man on  the  coach  deploring  that,  thttiugh  family  cireumatanc«a,  this 
gentleman  should  have  been  dispossessed  of  his  agency,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  village  had  already  Ifcgun  to  deteriorate  in  consequence. 
The  marks  of  such  decay  were  not,  however,  visible — at  least  to  a 
new-comer ;  and,  being  reminded  of  it,  I  indulged  in  many  patriotic 
longings  for  England  :  hb  every  Englishman  does  when  he  is  tnvel- 
liug  out  of  the  country  which  he  is  always  bo  willing  to  quit. 

That  a  place  should  instantly  begin  to  deteriorate  because  a 
certain  individual  was  removed  from  it — that  cottagers  should 
become  thriflleas,  and  houses  dirty,  and  house-windows  cracked, — 
■1)  these  are  points  which  public  economists  njay  runiinat«  over, 
and  can't  fed  to  give  the  curelessest  traveller  much  matter  for 
jiainfiil  reflection.  How  ia  it  that  the  presence  of  one  man  more  or 
less  should  affect  a  set  of  people  come  to  years  of  manhood,  and 
knowing  that  they  have  their  duty  to  dol  Why  should  a  man  at 
Ahascrogh  let  his  home  go  to  ruin  and  stuff  his  windows  with 
ragged  breeches  instead  of  glass,  because  Mr,  Smith  is  agent  in 
place  of  Mr.  Jones  1  Is  he  a  child,  that  won't  work  unless  the 
schoolmaster  be  at  handt  or  are  we  to  suppose,  with  the  "Repealers," 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  d^radation  and  misery  is  the  intolerable 
*  Tbi*  spjthet  u  spplied  to  the  party  of  »  Colonel  ramebody,  in  ■  Dublin 
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tyranny  of  the  sister  countn',  and  the  pain  which  poor  Ireland  has 
been  made  to  endure  ?  Tliis  is  very  well  at  the  Com  Exchange, 
and  among  patriots  after  diuner;  but,  after  all,  granting  the 
grieyance  of  the  francliise  (though  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  presume 
that  a  man  who  has  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  mend  his  own 
breeches  or  his  own  windows  will  always  be  the  tool  of  one  party  or 
another),  there  is  no  Inquisition  set  up  in  the  country :  the  law 
tries  to  defend  the  people  as  much  as  they  will  allow ;  the  odious 
tithe  has  even  been  whisked  off  from  their  shoulders  to  the  land- 
lords'; they  may  live  pretty  much  as  they  like.  Is  it  not  too 
monstrous  to  howl  about  English  tyranny  and  suffering  Ireland,  and 
call  for  a  Stephen's  Green  Parliament  to  make  the  country  quiet 
and  the  people  industrious  ?  The  people  are  not  politically  worse 
treated  than  their  neighbours  in  England.  The  priests  and  the 
landlords,  if  they  chose  to  co-operate,  might  do  more  for  the  country 
now  than  any  kings  or  laws  could.  What  you  want  here  is  not  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant  party,  but  an  Irish  party. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  and  by  what  the  reader  will 
doubtless  think  a  blessed  interruption,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town 
of  Ballinasloe  and  its  **  gash-lamps,"  which  a  fellow-passenger  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  with  admiration.  The  road-menders,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  think  that  light  was  by  any  means  necessary :  for, 
having  been  occupied,  in  the  morning,  in  digging  a  fine  hole  upon 
the  highway,  previous  to  some  alterations  to  be  effected  there,  they 
had  left  their  work  at  sundown,  without  any  lamp  to  warn  coming 
travellers  of  the  hole — which  we  only  escaped  by  a  wonder.  The 
papers  have  much  su(ih  another  storj'.  In  the  Galway  and 
Ballinasloe  coach  a  horse  on  the  road  suddenly  fell  down  and  died : 
the  coachman  drove  his  coach  unicorn-fashion  into  town ;  and,  as 
for  the  dead  horse,  of  course  he  left  it  on  the  road  at  the  place 
where  it  fell,  and  where  another  coach  coming  up  was  upset  over  it» 
bones  broken,  passengers  maime<l,  coach  smashed.  By  heavens! 
the  tjrranny  of  England  is  unendurable ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  had 
a  hand  in  upsetting  that  coach. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
BALUS'ASWE  TO  DUBLIW 

DTJRIKO  the  cattle-ftir  the  celebrated  town  of  Ballinasloe  is 
thronged  with  farmers  horn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — the 
cattle  being  pirture^juely  exhibited  in  the  park  of  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  toim,  Loni  Clanearty.  As  it  wns  not  fair-time  tlie 
town  did  not  seem  particularly  busy,  nor  was  there  muih  to  remark 
in  it,  exwpt  a  church,  and  a  magnificent  lunatic  asylum,  that  Hies 
outside  the  town  on  the  Duldiu  rood,  and  is  as  handsome  and 
Btat«ly  as  a  palace.  I  think  the  be^ars  were  more  plenteous  and 
more  loathsome  here  than  almost  anywhere.  To  one  hideous 
wretch  I  was  obliged  to  j.nvr  luooey  to  go  away,  which  he  <lid  for  a 
moment,  only  to  obtnidu  his  horrible  &ce  directly  afterwards  half 
eaten  away  with  disease.  "A  penny  for  the  sake  of  poor  little 
Mery,"  said  another  woman,  who  luul  a  baby  sleeping  on  her 
withered  breast ;  and  how  can  any  one  who  has  a  little  Mery  at 
home  resist  such  an  appeal  1  "  Pity  the  ]ioor  hliml  man  '  "  roared 
a  respectably  dressed  grcnailier  of  a  tcllow.  I  told  him  t«  go  to 
the  gentleman  with  a  red  neckcloth  and  fur  cap  (a  young  buck 
from  Trinity  College)  -to  whom  the  blind  man  with  much  sim- 
plicity immediately  stepped  over :  and  as  for  (he  rest  of  the 
beggars,  what  i)en  or  |ieucil  eoulil  <lescribe  their  hideous  leering 
flattery,  their  eringin;;  swindlinjf  humour  ! 

The  inn,  tike  the  town,  being  made  to  accommodate  the 
periixlical  crowds  of  viiiitora  who  attendeil  the  fair,  presented  in 
their  absence  r.ithcr  a  litdeil  and  desolate  look ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
IiTe-st<>ck  for  which  tlie  place  is  famous,  the  only  portion  of  their 
pro<luce  which  I  could  get  to  my  share,  after  twelve  hours'  festiiig 
uml  an  hour's  bell-ringing  and  xcolding,  was  one  ver^'  lean  mutton- 
chop  anil  one  very  small  dump  kidney,  brought  in  by  an  old  totter- 
ing waiter  to  a  table  spresid  in  a  huge  black  coffi«-room,  dimly 
lighted  by  one  little  jet  of  gas. 

As  this  only  served  very  faintly  to  light  up  the  above  banquet, 
the  waiter,  upon  remonstrance,  proceedel  to  light  the  other  fiec ; 
but  the  lamp  was  sulky,  and  upon  this  attempt  to  force  it,  as  it 
were,  refused  to  act  altogether,  and  went  out.     The  big  room  was 
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then  accommodated  with  a  couple  of  yellow  mutton-candleii.  There 
was  a  neat,  handsome,  correct  young  English  officer  wanning  his 
slippers  at  the  fire,  and  opposite  him  sat  a  worthy  gentleman,  with 
a  g^asB  of  "mingled  materials,"  discoursing  to  him  in  a  very 
friendly  and  confidential  way. 

As  I  don't  know  the  gentleman's  name,  and  as  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was,  that  he  has  quite 
forgotten  the  night's  conversation,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  breach  of 
confidence  in  recalling  some  part  of  it.  The  speaker  was  dressed  in 
deep  black — worn,  however,  with  that  degagd  air  peculiar  to  the 
votaries  of  Bacchus,  or  that  nameless  god,  offspring  of  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  who  may  have  invented  the  noble  liquor  called  whisky.  It 
was  fine  to  see  the  easy  folds  in  whi<!h  his  neckcloth  confined  a 
shirt-collar  moist  with  the  generous  <lrop8  that  trickled  from  the 
chin  above, — its  little  percentage  upon  the  punch.  There  was  a 
fii^e  dashing  black-satin  waistcoat  that  called  for  its  share,  and 
generously  disdained  to  be  buttoned.  I  think  this  is  the  only 
specimen  I  have  seen  yet  of  the  personage  still  so  freijuently  de- 
scribed in  the  Irish  novels — the  careless  drinking  squire — the  Irish 
WiU  Whimble. 

"Sir,"  says  he,  "as  I  was  telling  you  before  this  gentleman 
came  in  (from  Westport,  I  prebhume,  sir,  by  the  mail?  and  my 
service  to  you !),  the  butchers  in  Tchimie  (Tuam) — where  I  live, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  give  you  a  shakedown,  a  cut  of 
mutton,  and  the  use  of  as  good  a  brace  of  pointers  as  ever  you  shot 
over — the  butchers  say  to  me,  whenever  I  look  in  at  their  shops 
and  ask  for  a  joint  of  meat — they  say :  *  Take  down  tliat  quarther 
o'  mutton,  boy;  it's  no  use  weighing  it  for  Mr.  Bodkin.  He 
can  tell  with  an  eye  what's  the  weight  of  it  to  an  ounce ! '  And 
80,  sir,  I  can ;  and  I'd  make  a  bet  to  go  into  any  market  in  Dublin, 
Tchume,  Ballinasloe,  where  you  please,  and  just  by  looking  at  the 
meat  decide  its  weight." 

At  the  pause,  during  which  the  gentleman  here  designated 
Bodkiu  drank  off  his  "materials,"  the  young  officer  said  gravely 
that  this  was  a  very  rare  and  valuable  accomplishment,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  invitation  to  Tchume. 

The  honest  gentleman  proceeded  with  bis  personal  memoirs; 
and  (with  a  charming  modesty  that  authenticated  his  tale,  while  it 
interested  his  hearers  for  the  teller)  he  called  for  a  fresh  tumbler, 
and  began  discoursing  about  horses.  "  Them  I  don't  know,"  says 
he,  confessing  the  fact  at  once ;  "  or,  if  I  do,  I've  been  always  so 
unlucky  with  them  that  it's  as  good  as  if  I  didn't. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  my  ill  fortune  :  Me  brother-'n-law  Burke 
once  sent  me  three  colts  of  his  to  sell  at  this  very  fidr  of  Ballinasloe, 
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and  for  all  I  could  do  I  could  only  get  a  bid  for  odc  of  'em,  and 
gold  her  for  sixteen  {lounds.  And  d'ye  know  what  that  mare  waa, 
sir?''  says  Mr.  Bodkin,  giving  a  thump  that  made  the  spoon  jump 
out  of  the  punch-glass  for  fright.  "  D'ye  know  who  she  was  1  she 
was  Water- Wagtail,  sir, — Water-Wagtail!  She  won  fourteen 
cups  and  plates  in  Ireland  before  she  went  to  Liverpool ;  and  you 
know  what  she  did  there  ?  "  (We  said,  "  Oh  !  of  course.")  "  Well, 
sir,  the  man  who  bought  her  from  me  sold  her  for  four  hundei^ 
guineas ;  an<l  in  England  she  fetched  eight  hunder'  pounds. 

"Another  of  them  very  horses,  gentlemen  (Tim,  some  hot 
wather — screeching  hot,  you  divil — and  a  sthroke  of  the  limin) 
— another  of  them  horses  that  I  was  refused  fifteen  pound  for,  me 
brother-in-law  sould  to  Sir  Rufford  Bufford  for  a  hunder'-and-fifby 
guineas.     Wasn't  that  luck  7 

"  Well,  sir.  Sir  Rufford  gives  Burke  his  bill  at  six  months,  and 
don't  pay  it  when  it  come  jue.  A  pretty  pickle  Tpm  Burke  was 
in,  as  I  leave  ye  to  fancy,  for  he'd  paid  away  the  bill,  which  he 
thought  as  good  as  goold ;  and  sure  it  ought  to  be,  for  Sir  Ruffonl 
had  come  of  age  since  the  bill  was  drawn,  and  before  it  was  due, 
and,  as  I  needn't  tell  you,  had  slipped  into  a  very  handsome 
property. 

"  On  the  protest  of  the  bill,  Burke  goes  in  a  fury  to  Gresham's 
in  Sackville  Street,  where  the  Baronet  was  living,  and  (would  ye 
believe  iti)  the  latter  says  he  doesn't  intend  to  meet  the  bill,  on 
the  score  that  he  was  a  minor  when  he  gave  it.  On  which  Burke 
was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  took  a  horsewhip  and  vowed  he'd  beat 
the  Baronet  to  a  jelly,  and  post  him  in  every  club  in  Dublin,  and 
publish  every  circumstance  of  the  transaction." 

"It  does  seem  rather  a  queer  one,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Bodkin's 
hearers. 

"  Queer  indeed :  but  that's  not  it,  you  see ;  for  Sir  Rufford  is 
as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived ;  and  after  this  quarrel  he  paid 
Burke  his  money,  and  they've  been  warm  friends  ever  since.  But 
what  I  want  to  show  ye  is  our  infernal  luck.  Three  nKxnths  be/arcj 
Sir  Bufford  had  sold  that  very  horse  for  three  hunder^  guineas." 

The  worthy  gentleman  had  just  ordered  in  a  fresh  tumbler  of 
his  favourite  liquor,  when  we  wished  him  good-night,  and  slept  by 
no  means  the  worse,  because  the  be«lroom  caudle  was  carried  by 
one  of  the  prettiest  young  chambermai<is  possible. 

Next  morning,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beggars  more  filthy, 
hideous,  and  importunate  than  any  I  think  in  the  most  &.voured 
towns  of  the  south,  we  set  off,  a  coach-load,  for  Dublin.  A  clei^gy- 
man,  a  guard,  a  Scotch  firmer,  a  butcher,  a  bookseller's  hack,  a 
lad  bound  for  Maynooth  and  another  for  Trinity,  made  a  varied 
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pleasant  party  enough,  where  each,  according  to  his  lights,  had 
something  to  say. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  dismal  and  uninteresting  road  than 
that  which  we  now  took,  and  which  brought  us  through  the  "  old, 
inconvenient,  ill-built,  and  ugly  town  of  Athlone."  The  painter 
would  find  here,  however,  some  good  subjects  for  his  sketch-book, 
in  spite  of  the  commi nation  of  the  Guide-book.  Here,  too,  great 
improvements  are  taking  place  for  the  Shannon  navigation,  which 
will  render  the  towni  not  so  inconvenient  as  at  present  it  is  stated 
to  be;  and  hard  by  lies  a  little  village  that  is  known  and  loved 
by  all  the  world  where  English  is  spoken.  It  is  called  Lishoy, 
but  its  real  name  is  Auburn,  and  it  gave  birth  to  one  Noll  Goldsmith, 
whom  Mr.  Boswell  was  in  the  habit  of  despising  very  heartily.  At 
the  Quaker  town  of  Moate,  the  butclier  and  the  farmer  dropped 
off,  the  clergyman  went  inside,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  four 
Maynoothiaus,  whose  vacation  was  just  at  an  end.  One  of  them, 
a  freshman,  was  inside  the  coach  with  the  clergyman,  and  told 
him,  with  rather  a  long  face,  of  the  dismal  discipline  of  his  college. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  gates  (except  on  general  walks) ; 
they  are  expelled  if  they  read  a  newspaper ;  and  they  begin  term 
with  "  a  retreat "  of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made  to  devote 
to  silence,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  devotion  and  meditation. 

I  must  say  the  young  fellows  drank  plenty  of  whisky  on  the 
road  to  prepare  them  for  their  year's  abstinence;  and,  when  at 
length  arrive*!  in  the  miserable  village  of  Maynooth,  determined 
not  to  go  into  college  that  night,  but  to  devote  the  evening  to  "a 
lark."  They  were  simple  kind-hearted  young  men,  sons  of  farmers 
or  tradesmen  seemingly ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  here,  except 
among  some  of  the  gentry,  very  gentlemanlike  and  pleasing  in 
manners.  Their  talk  was  of  this  companion  and  that ;  how  one 
was  in  rhetoric,  and  another  in  logic,  and  a  third  had  got  his 
curacy.  Wait  for  a  while ;  and  with  the  happy  system  pursued 
within  the  walls  of  th(»ir  college,  those  smiling  good-humoured  faces 
will  come  out  with  a  scowl,  and  downcast  eyes  that  seem  afraid 
to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  When  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  take  leave  of  yonder  dismal-looking  barracks,  they  will  be  men 
no  longer,  but  lK)und  over  to  the  Church,  body  and  soul;  their 
free  thoughts  chained  down  and  kept  in  darkness,  their  honest 
affections  mutilated.  Well,  I  ho|»e  they  will  be  happy  to-night 
at  any  rate,  and  talk  and  laugh  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  poor 
freshman,  whose  big  chest  is  carried  off  by  the  porter  yonder  to 
the  inn,  has  but  twelve  hours  more  of  hearty,  natural  human  life. 
To-morrow,  they  will  begin  their  work  upon  him;  cramping  his 
mind,  and  bitting  his  tongue,  and  firing  and  cutting  at  his  heart, — 
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1>reaking  him  to  pull  tlie  Church  chariot.     Ah  1  why  didn't  he  etoi, 
at  home,  and  dig  potatoes  aad  get  children  1 

Part  of  the  drive  from  Maynooth  to  Dublin  is  exceedingly 
pretty:  you  are  carried  through  Lcixlip,  Lucan,  Chapelizod,  and 
by  Bcorea  of  parks  ami  viilaa,  until  the  gas-lampe  come  in  sight. 
Was  there  ever  a  cockney  that  waa  not  glad  to  see  them ;  and 
did  not  prefer  the  sight  of  tiiem,  in  his  heart,  to  the  best  lake  or 
mountain  ever  invented  1  Pat  the  waiter  comes  jumping  down  to 
the  car  and  says,  "  Welcome  back,  eir  !  "  and  bustles  the  trunk  into 
the  queer  little  bedroom,  with  all  the  cordial  hospitality  imaginable. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

TtrO  DAYS  IS  uncKLOwr 

THE  little  tour  we  hare  jiist  been  taking  has  been  performed, 
not  only  by  myriads  of  the  "  carnirivingest,  tay-drinldngest, 
say-bathingest  people  in  the  world/'  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  of  Dublin,  but  also  by  all  the  tourists  who  have  come  to  dis- 
coTer  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation.  ^'Look 
here!"  says  the  raggerl  bearded  genius  of  a  guide  at  the  Seven 
Churches.  ''This  is  the  spot  which  Mr.  Henry  Inglis  particularly 
admired,  and  sai<l  it  was  exactly  like  Norway.  ManVs'the  song 
IVe  heani  Mr.  Sam  Lover  sing  here — a  pleasant  gentleman  entirely. 
Have  you  seen  my  picture  that's  taken  off  in  Mrs.  Halls  book  I 
All  the  strangers  know  me  by  it,  though  it  makes  me  much  cleverer 
than  I  am."  Similar  tales  has  he  of  Mr.  Biirrow,  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic WilUs,  and  of  Crofton  Croker,  who  has  been  everywhere. 

The  guide's  remarks  concerning  the  works  of  these  gentlemen 
inspired  me,  I  must  (x>nfess,  with  considerable  disgtist  and  jealousy. 
A  plague  take  them  !  What  remains  for  me  to  discover  after  the 
gallant  adventurers  in  the  service  of  Paternoster  Row  have  examineil 
every  rock,  lake,  and  ruin  of  the  district,  exhausted  it  of  all  its 
legends,  and  "invented  new"  most  likely,  as  their  daring  genius 
prompted  ?  Hence  it  follows  that  the  description  of  the  two  days* 
jaunt  must  of  necessity  be  short ;  lest  persons  who  have  read  former 
accounts  should  he  led  to  refer  to  the  same,  and  make  (."iomparisons 
which  might  possibly  be  unfavoiurable  to  the  present  humble  jwges. 

Is  there  anything  new  to  be  said  regarding  the  journey?  In 
the  first  place,  there's  the  railroad :  it's  no  longer  than  the  railroad 
to  Greenwich,  to  be  sure,  and  almost  as  well  known :  but  has  it 
been  done  1  that's  the  question ;  or  hajs  anybody  discovered  the 
dandies  on  the  railroad  ? 

After  wonderini^  at  the  l)eggars  and  carmen  of  Dublin,  the 
stranger  can't  help  admiring  another  vast  and  numerous  class  of 
inhabitants  of  the  city — namely,  the  dandies.  Such  a  number  of 
smartly-dressed  young  fellows  I  don't  think  any  town  possesses :  no, 
not  Paris,  where  the  young  shopmen,  with  spurs  and  stays,  may  be 
remarked  strutting  abroad  on  fetenlays;  nor  London,  where  on 
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SunilafB,  in  the  Pork,  you  see  thousands  of  this  cheap  land  of 
aristocracy  parading ;  nor  Liverpool,  famoiu  for  the  breed  of  com- 
mercial dandies,  desk  and  counter  D'Orsays  and  cotton  and  aufptr- 
barrel  Bnimmels,  and  whom  one  remarks  pushing  on  to  business 
witli  a  brifik  determined  air.  All  the  above  races  are  only  to  be 
encountereil  on  hulid»yB,  except  by  those  pereons  whose  afiaire  take 
them  to  shops,  docks,  or  counting-houses,  where  these  fascinating 
youni{  fellows  labour  duriug  the  week. 

But  the  Dublin  breed  of  daodicB  is  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
the  various  cities  above  named,  and  altogether  superior:  for  they 
appear  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  not  once  a  week  merely,  and 
have  an  original  and  splendid  character  and  appearance  of  their  own, 
very  haul  to  describe,  though  no  doubt  every  traveller,  as  well  as 
myself,  has  admired  and  observed  it.  They  assume  a  sort  of 
military  and  ferocious  look,  not  observable  in  other  cheap  dandies, 
except  in  Paris  perhaps  now  and  then ;  and  ore  to  be  remarked  not 
so  much  for  the  splendour  of  their  ornaments  as  for  the  profusion  of 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  hat  which  is  worn  straight  over  the 
two  eyes  costs  very  likely  more  than  one  which  hangs  upon  one  ear ; 
ft  great  oily  bush  of  hair  to  balance  the  hat  (otherwise  the  head  no 
doubt  would  fidl  hopelessly  on  one  side)  is  even  more  economical 
than  a  crop  which  requires  the  barber's  scissors  otl-times ;  also  a 
tuft  on  the  cliin  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense  of  bear's-greaae  by 
persons  of  a  proper  age ;  and  although  big  pins  are  the  fashion,  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  have  never  seen  so  many  or  so  big  as  here.  Lai^ 
agate  marbles  or  "  taws,"  globes  terrestrial  and  celestial,  pawn- 
brokers' balls, — 1  caimot  find  comparisons  large  enough  for  these 
wonderful  ornaments  of  the  person.  Oanea  also  should  he  mentioned, 
which  are  sold  very  splendid,  with  gold  or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling 
on  the  Quays ;  and  the  dandy  not  uncommonly  finialieH  off  with  a 
horn  qtuzzing-glass,  which  being  stuck  in  one  eye  contracts  the  brows 
and  gives  a  fierce  determined  look  to  the  whole  countenance. 

In  idleness  at  least  these  young  men  con  compete  with  the 
greatest  lordtf ;  and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  city  can  support  so 
many  of  them,  or  they  themselves ;  how  they  manage  to  spend 
thair  time  :  who  gives  them  money  to  ride  hacks  in  the  "  Phayniic" 
on  tield  and  race  days;  to  have  boats  at  Kingstown  during  the 
summer;  and  to  be  crowding  the  railway -coaches  all  the  day  longi 
Care  go  whirling  about  all  day,  bearing  aiiuaiis  of  them.  You  see 
them  sauntering  at  all  the  railway-stations  in  vast  numbers,  and 
jumping  out  of  the  carriages  as  the  trains  come  up,  and  greeting 
other  dandies  with  that  rich  large  brogue  which  some  actor  ought 
to  make  known  to  the  English  public  :  it  being  the  biggest,  richest, 
and  coarsest  of  all  the  brogues  of  Ireland. 
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I  think  these  dandies  are  the  chief  objects  which  arrest  the 
stranger's  attention  as  he  travels  on  the  Kingstown  railroad,  and 
I  have  always  been  so  much  occupie<l  in  watc^hing  and  wondering 
at  them  as  scarcely  to  have  leisure  to  look  at  anything  else  during 
the  pretty  little  ride  of  twenty  minutes  so  beloved  by  every  Dublin 
cockney.  The  waters  of  the  bay  wash  in  many  places  the  piers  on 
which  the  railway  is  built,  niuX  you  see  the  calm  stretch  of  water 
l)eyond,  and  the  big  purple  Ifill  of  Howth,  and  the  lighthouses,  and 
the  jetties,  an<i  the  shipping.  Yesterday  was  a  boat-race  (I  don't 
know  how  many  scores  of  such  take  place  during  the  season),  and 
you  may  he  sure  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  the  dandies  to 
look  on.  There  had  been  boat-races  the  two  days  previous  :  before 
that,  had  been  a  field  day— before  that,  three  days  of  garrison  races 
— to-<lay,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  there  are  races  at  Howth. 
There  seems  some  sameness  in  the  sports,  but  everybody  goes ; 
everybody  is  never  tired ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  comes  the  punch- 
party,  and  the  song  in  the  evening — tlie  same  old  pleasures,  and 
the  same  old  songs  the  next  day,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  As  for  the 
boat-race,  I  saw  two  little  boats  in  the  distance  tugging  away  for 
dear  life — the  beach  and  piers  swarming  with  spectators,  the  bay 
full  of  small  yachts  and  innumerable  row-l)oat8,  and  in  the  raitlst 
of  the  assemblage  a  convict-ship  lying  ready  for  sail,  with  a  black 
ma.s8  of  poor  wretches  on  her  deck — who,  too,  were  eager  for 
pleasure. 

Who  is  not,  in  this  country  ]  Walking  away  from  the  pier  and 
King  George's  column,  you  arrive  upon  rows  after  rows  of  pleasure- 
houses,  whither  all  Dublin  flocks  during  the  summer-time—  for 
every  one  must  have  his  sea-liathiug ;  and  they  say  that  the  country- 
houses  to  the  west  of  the  town  are  empty,  or  to  be  had  for  very 
small  prices,  while  for  those  on  the  coast,  especially  towards  Kings- 
town, there  is  the  readiest  sale  at  large  prices.  I  have  i>aid  frequent 
visits  to  one,  of  which  the  rent  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  tolerable 
London  house ;  and  there  seem  to  be  others  suited  to  all  purses  :  for 
instance,  there  are  long  lines  of  two-roomed  houses,  stretcliing  far 
back  and  away  from  the  sea,  accommodating,  doubtless,  small  com- 
mercial men,  or  small  families,  or  some  of  those  travelling  dandies 
we  have  just  been  talking  about,  and  whose  costume  is  so  cheap 
and  so  splendid. 

A  two-horse  car,  which  will  accommodate  twelve,  or  will  con- 
descend to  receive  twenty  passengers,  starts  from  the  railway-station 
for  Bray,  ninning  along  the  coast  for  the  chief  part  of  the  journey, 
though  you  have  but  few  views  of  the  sea,  on  accoimt  of  intervening 
woo<ls  an<l  hills.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  covered  with  hand- 
Bome  villas  and  their  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.     There  are 
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roond  manj  of  the  hounej  paA»  of  some  extent,  odA  alwaji  of 
rawiilerahk  beaotj,  among  the  trees  of  vlii'-h  the  rood  wimla. 
New  chiirrhea  are  likewise  to  lie  seen  in  various  piai^ea ;  built  like 
the  priorhoiMC*.  that  are  litewise  ei^rvwhere  spritrntui  np,  pretty 
morh  upon  one  plan — a  »ort  of  bostonl  i>t  Viiiaball  Gothic — re- 
•embiini^  no  architecture  of  anj  a^  previous  to  that  when  Horace 
Walprile  iirventeil  the  Castle  of  OcraoL)  aoil  the  other  monntruaitf 
npon  Stiawberry  Hill :  though  it  mu't  bo  i.-iinfj»sed  that  those  on 
tlie  Bray  line  are  by  no  means  «o  irooinnative.  Weil,  what  matters, 
ray  you,  that  the  i^hnrehes  be  ugly,  if  the  tnith  h  pmif  bed  within  I 
Is  it  not  fair,  boirerer,  to  say  that  Beauty  is  the  truth  too,  of  it8 
kind?  and  why  should  it  not  be  cidtivatol  as  well  as  other  truth  I 
Why  build  these  hideoun  barbaric  temples,  when  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  fltuily  and  taste  beautiful  structurex  mi^ht  be  raised  t 

After  leaving  Bray,  witli  its  pleasant  bay.  and  pleaitant  river, 
and  pleamnt  inn,  the  little  Wicklow  tour  niay  be  said  ti>  commence 
properly  ;  and,  an  that  romantic  and  beautiful  cniintrr  bos  been 
described  many  times  in  familiar  terms,  our  only  choni-e  in  to  sjieak 
thereof  in  romantic  and  beautiful  lanuua^,  such  as  no  other  writer 
can  posxibly  have  employed. 

We  ranjj  at  the  gate  of  the  steward's  liwi^e  and  said,  "  Grant 
■u  a  paM,  we  pray,  to  see  the  parks  of  Poweru-ouri,  and  tu  behold 
the  brown  deer  upon  the  grass,  and  the  cool  shadowe  under  the 
whisperini;  trecH." 

But  the  Btewanl's  son  answereil,  "  You  may  not  see  the  parka 
of  Powcrscourt,  fur  the  ioril  of  the  nutle  couies  home,  and  we 
expect  him  duly."  Si),  wondering  at  this  reply,  but  not  under 
■tandini;;  the  same,  wetook  leave  of  the  foa  of  the  steward  and 
•aid,  "  No  doubt  Powersconrt  is  not  lit  t-i  see.  Have  we  not  seen 
parks  in  England,  my  brother,  and  shall  we  break  our  hearts  that 
this  Irish  one  hath  its  gates  closed  to  us  I " 

Then  the  car-boy  said,  "  My  lords,  the  jiark  is  shut,  but  the 
vnterfull  runs  for  every  man  ;  will  it  please  you  to  sec  the  water- 
fill  1 "  "  Bi)y,"  we  repliol,  "  we  have  seen  many  wateriails ; 
iierertliclcM,  lead  on  '. "  And  the  boy  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
i:i>-:tli  anil  belaboured  the  ribs  of  his  beast. 

And  the  horse  made  believe,  as  it  were,  to  trot,  anil  jolted  the 
ardent  tr.ivellera ;  and  we  passeil  the  green  trees  of  Tinnohinek, 
which  the  grateful  Irish  nation  bought  and  consecrated  to  the  race 
of  Grattim ;  and  we  said,  "  What  nation  will  spend  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  our  tfcncfitr'  and  we  wished  we  might  get  it ;  and  we 
panscil  on.  The  birds  were,  meanwhile,  chantiug  concerts  in  the 
woods  ;  and  the  sun  was  double-gilding  the  golden  com. 

And  wc  came  to  a  hill,  which  was  steep  and  long  of  descent; 
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and  tbe  car-boy  said,  '^  My  lonk,  I  may  never  descend  this  hill  mith 
safety  to  your  honours'  hones :  for  my  horse  is  not  sure  of  foot,  and 
lores  to  kneel  in  the  highway.  Bescejid  therefore,  and  I  will  airait 
your  return  here  on  the  top  of  the  hilL" 

So  we  descended,  and  one  grumbled  greatly  ;  but  the  other  said, 
''  Sir,  be  of  good  heart !  the  way  is  pleasant,  and  the  footman  mill 
not  weary  as  he  travels  it/'  And  we  went  through  the  swin^ng 
gates  of  a  park,  where  the  harrestmen  sate  at  their  potatoes — a 
mealy  meaL 

The  way  was  not  short,  as  the  companion  said,  but  still  it  was 
a  pleasant  way  to  walk.  Green  siK^tohes  of  grass  were  there,  an<i 
a  forest  nigh  at  hand.  It  was  but  Sejttember:  yet  the  autumn 
had  already  begun  to  turn  the  pt'en  trees  into  red  ;  and  the  ferns 
that  were  waring  im<]emeath  tlie  trees  were  reddened  and  fading 
too.  And  as  Dr.  Jtmes's  lioys  of  a  Saturday  disport  in  the  meadows 
alter  school-hours,  so  did  the  little  clouds  run  races  over  the  waving 
grass.  And  as  grave  usljeni  who  look  on  smiling  at  the  sports  of 
these  little  ones,  so  stood  the  old  trees  around  the  green,  whispering 
and  nodding  to  one  another. 

Purple  mountains  rose  liefore  us  in  front,  and  we  b(^n  presently 
to  hear  a  noise  and  roaring  afar  off — not  a  fierce  roaring,  but  one 
deep  and  calm,  like  to  the  n^piration  of  the  great  sea,  as  he  lies 
basking  on  the  sauils  in  the  sunshine. 

And  we  came  soon  to  a  little  hillock  of  green,  which  was  stand- 
ing before  a  huge  mountain  of  jnirple  black,  and  there  were  white 
clouds  over  the  mountains,  and  some  trees  waving  on  the  hillock, 
aud  between  the  tnmks  of  them  we  saw  the  waters  of  the  ^i^ater- 
fall  descending;  and  there  was  a  snob  on  a  rock,  who  stood  and 
examined  the  same. 

Then  we  appnxurhed  the  water,  passing  the  clump  of  oak-trees. 
The  waters  were  white,  and  the  cliffs  wliich  they  varnished  were 
purple.  But  those  round  about  were  grey,  tall,  and  gay  with  blue 
shadows,  and  ferns,  heath,  and  rusty-coloured  funguses  sprouting 
here  and  there  in  the  same.  But  in  tlie  ravine  where  the  waters 
fell,  roaring  as  it  were  with  the  fall,  the  rocks  were  dark,  and  the 
fr>am  of  the  cataract  was  of  a  yellow  colour.  And  we  stood,  and 
were  silent,  and  wondered.  And  still  the  trees  continued  to  wave, 
and  the  waters  to  roar  and  tumble,  and  the  sim  to  shine,  and  the 
fresh  wind  to  blow. 

And  we  stood  and  looked :  an<l  said  in  'our  hearts  it  was 
beautiful,  and  bethought  us  how  shall  all  this  be  set  down  in  tyites 
and  inki  (for  our  trade  is  to  write  books  and  sell  the  same — a 
chapter  for  a  guinea,  a  line  for  a  penny) ;  and  the  waterfall  roared 
in  answer :  "  For  shame,  O  vain  man :  think  not  of  thy  books  and 
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of  thj  fieore  now :  hat  kp)k  on.  anil  w«jiider,  aii«i  be  silent.  Can 
tjpes  or  ink  describe  my  beauty,  th^wsfa  aideil  by  thy  small  wit  ? 
I  am  made  f<>r  thee  to  praise  an«i  woniier  at :  be  ci:»ntent.  an*!  efaeri^ 
thj  wonder.  It  U  enough  that  thoa  hast  seen  a  it^reat  thing :  is  it 
needful  that  thoa  £hoa]<kt  prate  *>(  all  thoa  hast  «een  f  ** 

So  we  came  away  silently.  an«l  walked  thioogh  the  park  withoot 
looking  back.  An«l  there  was  a  man  at  the  gate,  who  opened  it  and 
0eeme<l  to  say,  "  Gire  me  a  little  sixpence. ~  But  we  gave  nothin;^-. 
anfl  walke«l  up  the  hill,  which  was  sore  to  climb :  ami  on  th:  - 
■mnmit  found  the  car-Y«oy,  who  was  Ic^lin^  on  his  cushions  an ! 
smoking,  as  happy  as  a  lord. 

Quitting  the  waterfall  at  Powerseourt  (the  grand  style  in  whirh 
it  has  been  described  was  a<loptetl  in  orier  that  the  reaiicr,  who  has 
probably  read  other  descriptions  of  the  spot,  mirht  hare  at  least 
tomethintj  new  in  this  account  of  it),  we  speeilily  left  behind  us  the 
rich  and  wooded  tract  of  country  about  Powerseourt.  and  came  to  a 
bleak  tract,  which,  perliafis  by  way  of  contrast  with  so  much  natural 
wealth,  is  not  unpleasinrr.  and  be^n  asi*ending  what  is  very  pn^ierly 
calloil  the  Long  HilL  Here  you  see,  in  the  luid^t  of  the  loneliness, 
a  grim-looking  barrack,  that  was  ere«rtal  when,  after  the  Rebellion, 
it  was  necessary  for  some  time  to  occttf»y  this  most  rebellious 
country ;  ami  a  church.  l«x>king  e«iiially  dismal,  a  lean-looking 
sham-Gothic  building,  in  the  miih^t  of  this  green  desert.  The  road 
to  Liiggala,  whither  we  were  lii»und.  turns  off  the  Long  Hill,  up 
another  hill,  which  seems  still  longer  and  steeper,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  ascen<leil  perforce  on  foot,  and  over  lonely  boggy  moorlands, 
enlivened  by  a  huge  grey  boid«ler  plumpeil  here  an«l  there,  and 
comes,  one  Wf>nden9  how,  to  the  s{K>t.  Clot»e  to  this  hill  of  Slieve- 
buck  is  marke«l  in  tiie  maiis  a  tlistrirt  calldl  *'the  uninhabited 
country,"  and  these  stones  pn^lxibly  fell  at  a  perio«l  of  time  when 
not  only  tlus  di><tri(*t,  but  ail  the  world,  was  uninhabited, — and  in 
some  ronvidsion  of  the  neighl>ouricg  mountains  this  and  other 
enormous  rocks  were  cast  abroaiL 

Frr>m  liehind  ouc  of  them,  or  out  of  the  groiUHl  somehow,  as  we 
went  up  the  hill,  sprang  little  ragge^l  guides,  who  are  always  lurking 
aliout  in  search  of  stray  pence  from  tourists ;  and  we  hail  three  or 
four  of  surh  at  our  back  by  the  time  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  hilL 
Alim«ft  the  first  sight  we  saw  was  a  smart  coach-and-four,  with  a 
loving  we«lding-iiarty  within,  an<l  a  genteel  valet  and  ladr's-maid 
without.  I  wondere<l  had  they  been  burjing  their  modest  loves 
in  the  uninhabite«l  district?  But  presently,  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  I  k;iw  the  place  in  which  their  honeymoi>n  hail  been  passed  :  nor 
could  any  |»air  of  lovers,  nor  a  pif>us  henuit  bent  on  retirement  from 
the  world,  have  selected  a  more  sequestered  spot 
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Standing  by  a  big  shining  granite  stone  on  the  hill-top,  we 
looked  immediately  down  upon  Lough  Tay — a  little  round  lake  of 
half  a  mile  in  length,  which  lay  beneath  us  as  black  as  a  pool  of 
ink — a  high,  crumbling,  white-sided  mountain  falling  abruptly  into 
it  on  the  side  opposite  to  us,  with  a  huge  ruin  of  shattered  rocks  at 
its  base.  Northwards,  we  could  see  between  mountains  a  portion 
of  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Lough  Dan — which,  too,  was  dark, 
though  the  Annamoe  river,  which  connects  the  two  lakes,  lay 
coursing  through  the  greenest  possible  flats  and  shining  as  bright 
as  silver.  Brilliant  green  shores,  too,  come  gently  down  to  the 
southern  side  of  Lough  Tay ;  through  these  nms  another  river, 
with  a  small  rapid  or  fall,  which  makes  a  music  for  the  lake ;  and 
here,  amidst  beautiful  woods,  lies  a  villa,  where  the  four  horses,  the 
groom  and  valet,  the  postillions,  and  the  young  couple  had  no  doubt 
been  hiding  themselves. 

Hereabouts,  the  owner  of  the  villa,  Mr.  Latouche,  has  a  great 
grazing  establishment ;  and  some  henl  -  boys,  no  doubt  seeing 
strangers  on  the  hill,  thought  proper  that  the  cattle  should  stray 
that  way,  that  they  might  drive  them  back  again,  and  parenthetic- 
ally ask  the  travellers  for  money, — everybody  asks  travellers  for 
money,  as  it  seems.  Next  day,  admiring  in  a  labourer's  arms  a 
little  child — his  master's  son,  who  could  not  speak — the  labourer, 
his  he-nurse,  spoke  for  him,  and  deman<]ed  a  little  sixpence  to  buy 
the  child  apples.  One  grows  not  a  little  callous  to  this  sort  of 
beggary  :  and  the  only  one  of  oiu*  numerous  young  guides  who  got 
a  rewanl  was  the  raggedest  of  them.  He  and  his  companions  had 
just  come  from  school,  he  said, — not  a  Oovemment  school,  but  a 
private  one,  where  they  paid.  I  asked  how  much, — "Was  it  a 
penny  a  week  ] "  "  No ;  not  a  penny  a  week,  but  so  much  at  the 
end  of  the  year."  "Was  it  a  barrel  of  meol,  or  a  few  stone  of 
jKitatoes,  or  something  of  that  sort  1 "  "  Yes ;  something  of  that 
sort." 

The  something  must,  however,  have  been  a  very  small  something 
on  the  poor  larFs  part.  He  was  one  of  four  young  ones,  who  lived 
with  their  mother,  a  widow.  He  had  no  work ;  he  could  get  no 
work ;  nobody  lia<l  work.  His  mother  hml  a  cabin  with  no  land — 
not  a  perch  of  land,  no  potatoes — nothing  but  the  cabin.  How  did 
they  live? — the  mother  knittetl  stockings.  I  asked  had  she  any 
stockings  at  home]— the  boy  said,  "No."  How  did  he  livel^be 
lived  how  he  could  ;  and  we  gave  him  threepence,  ^ith  which,  in 
delight,  he  went  boun<ling  off  to  the  \h)ot  mother.  Gracious 
heavens !  what  a  hist<»ry  to  hear,  told  by  a  child  looking  quite 
cheerful  as  he  told  it,  and  as  if  the  story  was  quite  a  common  one. 
And  a  common  one,  too,  it  is  :  and  Grod  foi^give  na. 
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H«fi»  l^  uuiy&i«^  uui:  i/  h.  himhw  i*(v  kiiiu.  inn  Tuiiic  jiii— iirigi. 

tfiulliti^  ii  w*.-*!!..  utj(.   iiM^  «nittii*.-«»  *  — -vciu'iL.  Ill  xiH  fiummer  miwifu. 

tulionil".^     jS^A/C      '•ri;:ii;    ir«     UtUt    HliilhnSSt'    h    'W!*^    lUiiTf:.    iinruiti>T. 

t^iit.  i«*  «)UiU.  it  V  tiit^  UA^  iuaiifV*r  diL  uin  um-  iiiiL  iur  "Uw  osr  , 
4«tiU  1*4  irui>  uuli^>)(i  tv  i<rji:  i'.rr  'v  itrc  tiiHeiraeR- :  m  far  nmi^  bt 

^iv*-  tit*:'  j{<»*aiti^u*m.  ^'wt  li'.n  tii»r  •*  *»►  ^'va  hk  nxau^iKl ""  a  jiprtay 
tt%^*^*Ax  ^  ttbd  UJi;d^t  \k<A  wMMk  'A  *«  but  urt-  fai.ii»id  liicsr  tii^iaBn- 
iM»/X4  n  Jjttlf  ^'>rJ  ^r/u;  lii*»f**t  KUipk  j«'.».*r  r7»aitiirBf_  Tbfire'f  nuoij 
u  y^/uujr  1*.-Jivw  »'ii'/  >i<^i*  Mp  hi  v^  vrl'J  ▼•■•uju  liiiiik  ii  imiio-  lii^ 
U>  kn^vir,  i'jMf  \jt^AijifTh  Vj  ^'ip;Mjn  :  kifi  I  Ljire  iKaird  hkot  tiiBi  our 

pm4  tJui«;  i0^i»nm  :  M  t}>'fuj  tljiuk  <^  il^^  In>lt  vyiow  vitL  tlie  ic<ir 
i!$al4i*m  H*y\  wAU*wj,  ^iA  ait  l»aM  W  iuf»re  n/ttUiiUsd  with  ihtsr 

*VhlM  Smu'^  u«  ait  '/fi<^  Vy  tji«  iMj?<j<^  'if  dixjDer  aod  the  litaie 
fiiU^^,  li^ftiipi^<j*Mi^  nhk'h  woA  iesy')i»A  Y*y  tbi»  time,  Ivio^  a  firv 
liliii^  <;(r  fr</fi<  i\i0t  hk^,  'AiA  r*s»d:\tf^\  liv  a  nAfi  D«*t  fAmrakrir 
rteumiiiM^fUt  ftff  Mty  \fi*Xun'^^\i4fSi0'p^  iu  )jeautr :  tb<fUgU  tc*u  |a« 
Mif^HJijb  a  «>iifi|#b;  f/l<^*^lfi;(  biti'lMtafie,  almavK  a:7)e<^ble  a«  a  repose. 
I  Mnkf  tdU'T  vjffwjri;;  a  »^i;^it  m#  Ijeautifiil  ax  tb'iMr  moiiotain  lakes 
WH  \mv^^  jiiJii  '|iiitti')fl.  All  tbe  bilU  tii>  wb^-b  we  baii  paoted  had 
im\mrUA  a  i\*irt'M  tiifriHati'in  of  bini'^cr :  arwl  it  waA  noblj  decreed 
ilwt  w«7  MbouM  Mt/ip  ill  tb'f  luiddb;  of  tbe  Ktreet  of  Roundwood, 
iliilMrtially  U'iwi^i'n  tbi;  two  botelH,  an<l  Kolcmnly  decide  upon  a 
fmi\uy^  \t\^'M  aftiT   liavin;;  inKf>er;ted  tbt*  kniers  and  betirooma  of 

And  \ii*.Ti*.^  im  an  irnjNirtial  writ<;r,  I  riitiKt  Bay  tbat  the  hotel  of 
Mr  Wbmtly  \Hmn*tmm  attnu^tionH  which  few  men  can  resist,  in  the 
Nbapii  of  two  \i*Ty  handHorne  yoiiii;^  hidies  his  daughters;  whose 
t\U'i^^  wiTct  tbfry  but  painted  on  his  Hi;ai(>oard,  instead  of  the 
liiyMturiiMiN  |Mc(M'  which  (Frnanionts  it,  would  infallibly  draw  tourists 
into  tbf*  boiiMi*,  thnroby  ^ivin^  the  opixmition  inn  of  Murphy  not 
Ihn  b*aMt  chancn  of  cuNtoni. 

A  hiiidlnnrN  ihiuKhU^rH  iu  Kn^hmd,  inhabiting  a  little  country 
inn,  wouhl  1n«  apt  to  hiy  tbo  cloth  for  the  traveller,  and  their 
rmtpecttMl  father  would  bring  in  the  fii*Ht  dish  of  the  dinner;  but 
thU  aiTuiigtMHent  in  never  known  in  In^Iand  ;  w^c  scarcely  ever  see 
thtt  eheering  (MmuUMiauco  of  my  landlord.     And  as  for  the  young 
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ladies  of  Roundwood,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  no  young  persons 
in  Baker  Street  could  be  more  genteel ;  and  that  our  bill,  when  it 
was  brought  the  next  morning,  was  written  in  as  pretty  and  fashion* 
able  a  lady's  hand  as  ever  was  formed  in  the  most  elegant  finishing 
school  at  Pimlico. 

Of  the  dozen  houses  of  the  little  village,  the  half  seem  to  be 
houses  of  entertainment.  A  green  common  stretches  before  these, 
with  its  niral  accompaniments  of  geese,  pigs,  and  idlers ;  a  park 
and  plantation  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  plenty  of  trees  round 
about  it,  give  it  a  happy,  comfortable,  English  look ;  which  is,  to 
my  notion,  the  best  compliment  tliat  can  be  paid  to  a  hamlet ;  for 
where,  after  all,  are  villages  so  pretty  1 

Here,  rather  to  one's  wonder — for  the  district  was  not  thickly 
enough  populated  to  encourage  dramatic  exhibitions — a  sort  of 
theatrei,  wjis  erected  on  the  common,  a  ragged  cloth  covering  the 
spectators  and  the  actors,  the  former  (if  there  were  any)  obtdning 
admittance  through  two  (loors  on  the  stage  in  front,  marked  "  rrr 
A  GALERY."  Why  should  the  word  not  be  spelt  with  one  L  as 
with  two  ? 

The  entrance  to  the  "  pit "  was  stated  to  be  threepence,  and  to 
the  "galery"  twopence.  We  heard  the  dnmis  and  pipes  of  the 
orchestra  as  we  sate  at  dinner :  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  examine  Irish  humour  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  we  promised  our- 
selves a  pleasant  evening  in  the  pit. 

But  although  the  dnims  Ix'gan  to  beat  at  half-past  six,  and  a 
crowd  of  young  people  formed  round  the  ladder  at  that  hour,  to 
whom  the  manager  of  the  troop  addressed  the  most  vehement  invi- 
tations to  enter,  nobody  seemed  to  l)o  inclined  to  mount  the  steps : 
for  the  fact  most  likely  was,  that  not  one  of  the  poor  fellows  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  twopence  which  would  induce  the  fat  old  lady 
who  sate  by  it  to  fling  open  the  gallery-iloor.  At  one  time  I 
thought  of  offering  a  half-crown  for  a  purchase  of  tickets  for  twenty, 
and  so  at  once  lx3nefiting  the  manager  and  the  crowd  of  ragged 
urchins  who  stood  wistfully  without  his  pavilion  ;  but  it  seemed 
ostentatious,  and  we  ))ad  not  the  courage  to  face  the  tall  man  in 
the  greatcoat  gesticulating  and  shouting  in  front  of  the  stage  and 
make  the  proposition. 

Why  not  ?  It  would  have  given  the  company  potatoes  at  least 
for  supper,  and  made  a  score  of  children  hapi)y.  They  would  have 
seen  *'the  learned  pig  who  spells  yoiu*  name,  the  feats  of  manly 
activity,  the  wonderful  Itidian  vaultbig;"  and  they  would  have 
heard  the  comic  songs  by  "  your  humble  sen^ant." 

"Your  humble  servant''  was  the  head  of  the  troop:  a  long 
man,  with  a  broad  accent,  a  yellow  topcoat,  and  a  piteous  lean 
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hce.  What  a  speculation  was  this  poor  fellow's !  he  must  have  a 
company  of  at  least  a  dozen  to  keep.  There  were  three  girls  in 
trousers,  who  danced  in  front  of  the  stage,  in  Polish  caps,  tossing 
their  arms  about  to  the  tunes  of  three  musicianers ;  there  was  a 
page,  two  young  tragedy-actors,  and  a  clown ;  there  was  the  &t  old 
woman  at  the  gallery-door  waiting  for  the  twopences;  there  was 
the  Jack  Pud<Ung ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
some  one  within,  or  else  who*  woidd  take  care  of  the  learned  pig  1 

The  poor  manager  stood  in  front,  and  shouted  to  the  little 
Irishry  beneath ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  move.  Then  he  brought 
forward  Jack  Pudding,  and  had  a  dialogue  with  him  ;  the  jocularity 
of  which,  by  heavens !  made  the  heart  ache  to  hear.  We  had  de- 
termined, at  least,  to  go  to  the  play  before  that,  but  the  dialogue 
was  too  much  :  we  were  obliged  to  walk  away,  unable  to  face  that 
dreadful  Jack  Pudding,  and  heard  the  poor  manager  shouting  still 
for  many  hours  through  the  night,  an<i  the  drums  thumping  vain 
invitations  to  the  people.  0  unhappy  children  of  the  Hibernian 
Thespis  !  it  is  my  belief  that  they  must  have  eaten  the  learned  pig 
that  night  for  supper. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  left  the  little  inn  at  Round- 
wood  :  the  people  were  flocking  in  numbers  to  church,  on  cars  and 
pillions,  neat,  comfortable,  and  well  dressed.  We  saw  in  this 
country  more  health,  more  beauty,  and  more  shoes  tlian  I  have 
remarked  in  any  quarter.  That  famous  resort  of  sightseers,  the 
Devil's  Glen,  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  the  little  village ; 
and,  having  gone  on  tlie  car  as  near  to  the  spot  as  the  road 
permitted,  we  ma<le  across  tlie  fieMs — boggy,  stony,  ill-tilled  fields 
they  were — for  about  a  mile,  at  the  end  of  which  walk  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  brow  of  the  nivine  that  has  received  so  ugly  a 
name. 

Is  there  a  legend  alwut  the  place  ?  No  doubt  for  this,  as  for 
almost  every  other  natural  curiosity  in  Ireland,  there  is  some  tale 
of  monk,  saint,  fairy,  or  devil ;  but  our  guide  on  the  present  day 
was  a  barrister  from  Dublin,  who  did  not  deal  in  fictions  by  any 
means  so  romantic,  and  the  history,  whatever  it  was,  remained 
untold.  Perhaps  the  little  breechesless  cicerone  who  offered  himself 
v.'juld  have  given  us  the  stor}',  but  we  dismissed  the  luxshin  with 
sjom,  and  liad  to  find  our  own  way  through  bush  and  bramble  down 
t }  the  entrance  of  the  gully. 

Here  we  came  on  a  cataract,  which  looks  very  big  in  Messrs. 
Curry's  pretty  little  Guide-book  (that  every  traveller  to  Wicklow 
will  be  sure  to  have  in  his  pocket) ;  but  the  waterfall,  on  this  shin- 
ing Sabbath  morning,  was  disposed  to  laboiu-  as  little  as  possible, 
and  indeed  is  a  spirit  of  a  very  humble  ordinary  sort. 
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But  there  is  a  ravine  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  which  a 
river  runs  roarin;;^  (a  la<ly  who  keeps  the  gate  will  not  object  to 
receive  a  gratuity) — there  is  a  ravine,  or  Devil's  Glen,  which  forms 
a  delightful  wild  walk,  and  where  a  Methuselah  of  a  landscape- 
painter  might  find  studies  for  all  his  life  long.  All  sorts  of  foliage 
and  colour,  all  sorts  of  delightful  caprices  of  light  and  shadow — the 
river  tumbling  and  frothing  amidst  the  boulders — "raucum  per 
laivia  murmur  saxa  ciens,"  and  a  chorus  of  150,000  birds  (there 
might  be  more),  hopping,  twittering,  singing  under  the  clear  cloud- 
less Sabbath  scene,  make  this  walk  one  of  the  most  delightfid  that 
can  bo  taken ;  and  indeed  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that 
you  may  get  as  much  out  of  an  hoiu-'s  walk  there  as  out  of  the  best 
hour's  extempore  preaching.  But  this  was  as  a  salvo  to  our  con- 
science for  not  being  at  church. 

Here,  however,  was  a  long  aisle,  arched  gothically  overhead,  in 
a  much  better  taste  tlian  is  seen  in  some  of  those  dismal  new 
churches ;  and,  by  way  of  painted  glass,  the  sun  lighting  up  multi- 
tudes of  various-(roloured  leaves,  and  the  birds  for  choristers,  and 
the  river  by  way  of  organ,  and  in  it  stones  enough  to  make  a  whole 
library  of  sermons.  No  man  can  walk  in  such  a  place  without  feel- 
ing gratefid,  and  grave,  and  humble  ;  and  without  thanking  Heaven 
for  it  as  he  comes  away.  And,  walking  and  musing  in  this  free 
happy  place,  one  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
brother  cockneys  sluit  up  in  their  huge  prison  (the  treailmill  for  the 
<lay  being  idle),  and  tohl  by  some  legislators  that  relaxation  is  sinful, 
that  works  of  art  are  alwminations  except  on  week-days,  and  that 
their  i»roper  place  of  resort  is  a  dingy  tabernacle,  where  a  loud-voiced 
man  is  howling  about  hell-fire  in  bad  grammar.  Is  not  this  beautiful 
world,  too,  a  part  of  our  religion  ]  Yes,  truly,  in  whatever  way  my 
Lord  John  Russell  may  vote;  and  it  is  to  be  learned  without  having 
reitourse  to  any  professor  at  any  I^thesda,  Ebenezer,  or  Jerusalem : 
there  can  be  no  mistake  alxMit  it ;  no  terror,  no  bigoted  dealing  of 
damnation  to  one's  neighl)our :  it  is  taught  without  false  emphasis 
or  vain  sjKmting  on  tlie  preacher's  part — how  should  there  be  such 
with  such  a  preacher] 

This  wil(l  onslaught  upon  sermons  and  preachers  needs  perhaps 
an  explanation  :  for  which  purpose  we  must  whisk  back  out  of  the 
Devil's  Glen  (impro|)erly  so  named)  to  Dublin,  and  to  this  day 
week,  when,  at  this  very  time,  I  heanl  one  of  the  first  preachers  of 
the  city  deliver  a  sermop  that  lasted  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
-  -time  enough  to  walk  up  the  Glen  and  back,  and  remark  a  thousand 
delightful  things  by  the  way. 

Mr.    G 's   church   (though    there  would   be   no   harm   in 

mentioning  the  gentleimnr^  name,  for  a  more  conscientiouB  and 
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excellent  man,  as  it  is  said,  cannot  be)  is  close  by  the  Custom  House 
in  Dublin,  and  crowded  morning  and  erening  with  his  ailmirers. 
The  service  was  beautifully  read  by  him,  and  the  audience  joined  in 
the  responses,  and  in  the  psalms  and  hymns,*  with  a  fervour  which 
is  very  unusual  in  England.  Then  came  the  sermon ;  and  what 
more  can  be  said  of  it  than  that  it  was  extempore,  and  lasted  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  ?  The  orator  never  failed  once  for  a 
word,  so  amazing  is  his  practice  :  though,  as  a  stranger  to  this  kind 
of  exercise,  I  could  not  help  trembling  for  the  performer,  as  one  has 
for  Madame  Saqui  on  the  slack-rope,  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze  of 
rockets  and  squibs,  expecting  every  minute  she  must  go  over.  But 
the  artist  was  too  skilled  for  that ;  ami  after  some  tremendous  liound 
of  a  metaphor,  in  the  midst  of  wliieh  you  expect  he  must  tumble 
neck  and  heels,  and  be  engulfe<l  in  the  dark  abyss  of  nonsense,  down 
he  was  sure  to  come,  in  a  most  graceful  attitude  too,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fluttering  "  Ah  !  "  from  a  thousand  wonilering  people. 

But  I  declare  solemnly  that  when  I  came  to  try  and  recollect  of 
what  the  exhibition  consisted,  and  give  an  account  of  the  sermon  at 
dinner  that  evening,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  remember  a  wonl  of 
it ;  although,  to  do  the  orator  justice,  he  re])eate<i  many  of  his 
opinions  a  great  number  of  times  over.  Thus,  if  he  had  to  dis- 
course of  death  to  us,  it  was,  "  At  the  appniach  of  the  Dark  Angel 
of  the  Grave,"  "  At  the  coming  of  the  iprim  King  of  Terrors,"  "  At 
the  warning  of  tluit  awful  Power  to  whom  all  of  us  must  bow 
down,"  "  At  the  summons  of  that  Pallid  S|)ectre  whose  equal  foot 
knocks  at  the  monarches  tower  or  the  i»oor  man's  i^biu " — and  so 
forth.  There  is  an  examiner  of  plays,  and  indeed  there  ought  to 
be  an  examiner  of  sermons,  by  whirh  audien(*es  are  to  be  fully  as 
much  injured  or  misguided  as  by  the  other  named  exhibitions. 
What  call  have  reverend  gentlemen  to  re|»eat  their  dicta  half-iwloztm 
times  over,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  says  anj'thing  that  he 
fancies  to  Ik;  witty?  Why  are  men  to  be  kept  for  an  hour  ami 
twenty  minutes  listening  to  tiiat  which  may  be  more  effectually 
said  in  twenty  ? 

And  it  need  not  be  said  here  that  a  church  is  not  a  sermon- 

*  Here  la  an  extract  from  ono  of  tlie  latter — 

*'  Hasten  to  some  distant  isle, 
In  the  lK>som  of  the  deep. 
Where  t)ie  skies  for  ever  smile. 
Ami  the  blacks  for  ever  VKep.'* 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  such  nonsenijic;!!  false  twaddle  should  be  sung  in 
a  bouse  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  people  assembled  for  grave  and 
decent  worship?  g 
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house — that  it  is  devoted  to  a  purpose  much  more  lofty  and  sacred, 
for  which  has  been  set  apart  the  noblest  service,  every  single  word 
of  which  latter  has  been  j^reviously  weighed  with  the  most  scnipu- 
lous  and  thoughtful  reverence.  And  after  tin's  sublime  work  of 
genius,  learning,  and  piety  is  concluded,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  a 
man  should  mount  a  desk,  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange 
his  words  beforehand,  and  speak  tlience  his  crude  opinions  in  his 
doubtful  grammar]  It  will  be  answered  that  the  extempore 
preacher  does  not  deliver  crude  opinions,  but  that  he  arranges 
his  discourse  beforehand :   to  all  whi(fh   it   may   be  replied  that 

Mr.    contradicted   himself   more   than   once   in    the   course 

of  the  alwve  oration,  and  rei)eated  himself  a  half-dozen  of  times. 
A  man  in  that  place  has  no  right  to  say  a  word  too  <much  or  too 
little. 

And  it  comes  to  this, — it  is  the  preacher  the  i)eoplc  follow,  not 
the  ])rayer8  ;  or  why  is  this  chun*h  more  fre<iuented  than  any  other  ? 
It  is  that  warm  emphasis,  and  word-mouthing,  and  vulgar  imagery, 
and  glib  rotundity  of  j»hrasc,  which  brings  them  together  and  keeps 
them  happy  and  breathless.  Some  of  this  class  call  the  Cathedral 
Service  Faddi/^s  Oj>era ;  they  say  it  is  Popish — downright  scarlet — 
they  won't  go  to  it.  They  will  have  none  but  their  own  hynms — 
and  pretty  they  are — no  oniaments  but  those  of  their  own  minister, 
his  rank  incense  and  tawdry  rhetoric.  Coming  out  of  the  church, 
on  the  Custom  House  steps  hard  by,  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  bald 
large  forehead,  a  new  black  coat,  a  little  Bible,  sjwuting — spouting 
"  in  omne  nduhilU  (vvum  ''-  the  very  counterpart  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  hanl  by.  It  was  just  the  same  thing,  just  as  well  done  : 
the  eloquence  quite  as  easy  an<l  roun<l,  the  amplifications  as  ready, 
the  big  words  rolling  round  tlie  tongue  just  as  within  doors.  But 
we  are  out  of  the  Devil's  Glen  by  this  time ;  and  perhaps,  instead 
of  delivering  a  sermon  there,  we  had  better  have  been  at  church 
hearing  one. 

The  country  people,  however,  are  far  more  pious ;  and  the  road 
along  which  we  went  to  Glendalough  was  thronged  with  happy 
figures  of  i)eoi>le  plodding  to  or  from  mass.  A  chajxil-yard  was 
covere<l  with  grey  cloaks ;  and  at  a  little  inn  hard  by,  stood 
numerous  carts,  cars,  shandrydans,  and  pillioned  horses,  awaiting 
the  end  of  the  prayers.  The  a.s|)e<t  of  the  country  is  wild,  and 
beautiful  of  course  ;  but  why  try  to  describe  it  ]  I  think  the  Irish 
scenery  just  like  the  Irish  melcMlies—  sweet,  wild,  and  sjvd  even  in 
the  sunshine.  You  cjin  neither  represent  the  one  nor  tlie  other  by 
words ;  but  I  am  sure  if  one  could  translate  "  Tiie  Meeting  of  the 
Waters  "  into  fonn  and  colours,  it  would  fall  into  the  exact  shape  of 
a  tender  Irish  landscape.     So  take  and  play  that  tune  upon  your 
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Sddk.  lOitS  tiiiiit  7'jur  4n-««.  axid  hiihk-  t  iirck.  uud  yim  Iuett  i^ 

Vliuit  •»»>!rWr  t^'.ff>  3UIL 

^dtb^tJllUi    ^ln^Jt.       I>!7*^'T  Trie    Hif^   TL  h  fHUlH^    SI  Till.    Wt   ilOliKfMin 

Mid  iTKudij  n*  n  liui^  tiJid  :  and  im*^  itwni.  ii  ti0en]iiia>  T'lnr 
fecaid  lyr  *-T»!r.  siid  t-^u  art  n5viiT».  iitjijnr  viign  Tcm  iikfii.k  «f 
ft.  M'tmr  k  k  ImJe  lhj»:.  uid  Ih;^!:  i'lrdt^  k7ow  il  tmiruuiidftd  Inr 
hs^  3uriui:t«Jii«L  uid  '«ii''L  lekd  tcic  uiir  v*  Ijcdt  isluidc  ^imste- 
tiMT^  are  ihli  ti^/ru  of  fkuiaisti'.  Ihiik  riud  T^jidf  and  rnrrt^nutk  :  cr, 
avpiUL,  uiv.'  IxttLe  Imk'f  and  idiruliTjenet  -vtif-rt  small  rrro^  Jir<e 
cmMii;^  </r«T  liuie  r/'-kit,  plahtnTtg  and  JTznijihrr..  kzid  fdircTTtg  a»  IciBii 
M  eT»T  it**7'  faut-  Tliuziiii^  Jil'.»'.»r»-  iia*-  vrrivai  Taibcr  la  airfEl 
4MKTif^jai  '^  h  :  and  it  naiT  in-i^^l  a7*T«iJ  'Jwr  !:•  ir*ifc-  Joid  u* 
Um  huT^^  viiv  11111^1  ixaT^  iniiatjruti  tij^  }«laf«  in  cud  dajs.  litax^ 
dkatf'.     F'JT  viiv  ffj(\xA    t^  a^^^cmmi'.fia'UMi  in  h  frufxpi  liie  fitak 

Tji««  art  wfT^a  cLccnii^^K.  irlicTwf  tlie  *^ks-^  mns^  bare  bets 
IIk  iunaJl«vt  i^fTVMif^.  axk«j  iiar^  hj^J  the  FScalkagt  bmdEkes  and  tlkf 
huifsfA  'vmzj*^%yMi<i  «:T«T  kiK/ra.  A^  fir  tbe  calLfvinl.  vbat  m 
\mA^j\f^  it  cuu^  Lar^  Iai^h  tLai  presiiifiil  tbere !  Tiie  ;<}a(«  vcmld 
kanilr  ly/l*!  tl**:  fi^k^jp  *A  L"0«J'jn,  <:c  Mr.  STdner  S:iihii — r«-o  fnll- 
wufA  f^-^yuini  'A  tiifs*  dajit—  wl^rj  v^juld  be  sure  to  qTiarrti  tikcre 
^jr  vaut  '/  rijfmi,  or  f^  anj  r4L^  r»a««>:4L  TLere  xoa«t  bare  been 
A  <^s)ui  uo  )^;p?tT  t}ian  Mr.  M^^Tt  VifrfiiTt  m^aiti^ctetl  and  a  <4ia|it«r 
Wf  \Hj;i^*^  tiian  tbal  '-iiajn^r  in  "  Tri<?tntin  .SLan»iT  ~  Th}'4i  dciCB  do! 
emtVdn  a  «^ifcd«;  Tf>nL  an'j  mert  jj^yf/cun^  of  <:ax»<jQft.  and  a  bewile 
al^wrt  a4  tall  ait  Cn>ft/ii  CrrA^.  t/j  whip  tbe  little  boTs  wbo  wfre 
pfaitrin^  at  tav  /vjth  |#tai>;  in  t)ae  yar«L 

Tij#ry  ftay  ther^  van  a  uniT^-flty.  t/^i.  in  tbe  jJare,  with  I  d'jo't 
kiK/v  how  ijiany  tlKicuand  Kli^Jar!) ;  l^it  f<*r  aorounts  (if  this  there 
M  an  cxf-^Ileut  ^niide  ^in  tbe  f f*it,  who.  fr>r  a  shilling  or  twci,  will  teH 
aJl  be  knows,  and  a  great  d^al  more  u^j. 

There  are  Diirnerfmii  legeiidii,  Ui^k  <x»oceniin2  Saint  Ke^in,  an<l 
Fin  ybv^*^Hi\  aiKl  tlie  lievil^  an/1  the  deuce  knf*ws  what.  Bat  these 
tHUmtin  arttf  I  arii  lio^ind  Ut  say,  alaominaUy  stupid  and  stale  :  and 
jvyrne  ^piide^  ^Mgfat  Ut  fje  £»eize*l  ti{K»n  and  chukaL  and  flung  int«i 
ilte  lake,  by  way  of  wamlni^  to  tbe  otlien  to  Ktop  their  intemiinalile 
pnUe.     Thiji  is  the  curse  atten<iing  curi^isity,  for  visitors  to  almost 

*  ft  niUAi  \fe  flftM,  for  the  wrjrxhr  feiiov  who  acoomfnoied  us.  and  who 
acted  MM  doernne  prerv/mdj  to  tbe  grvat  Wiiiic,  tbe  great  Hal],  tbe  gromt 
hmrrtrm,  that  though  be  vean  a  ragged  coat  hi<  tuarmers  are  tboM  of  a  gentle* 
nuui,  aud  hia  ooaveraaturfi  etii*cet  im>  atuall  taleot,  taste,  aod  scbolanbifk 
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all  the  show-places  in  the  country  :  you  have  not  only  the  guide — 
who  himscilf  talks  too  much — but  a  string  of  ragged  amateurs, 
starting  from  bush  and  briar,  ready  to  carry  his  honour^s  umbrella 
or  my  lady's  cloak,  or  to  help  either  up  a  bank  or  across  a  stream. 
And  all  the  while  they  look  wistftilly  in  your  face,  saying,  "  Give 
me  sixpence ! "  as  clear  as  looks  can  speak.  The  unconscionable 
rogues !  how  dare  they,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  starvation  or  bo, 
internipt  gentlefolks  in  their  pleasimj ! 

A  long  trar^t  of  wild  country,  with  a  park  or  two  here  and  there, 
a  police-barrack  perched  on  a  hill,  a  half-starved-looking  chiuxih 
stretching  its  long  scraggy  steeple  over  a  wide  plain,  mountains  whose 
base  is  richly  cultivate<l  while  their  tofw  are  purple  and  lonely,  warm 
cottages  and  farms  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  humble  cabins 
here  and  there  on  the  wayKide,  accompany  the  car,  that  jinglea  back 
over  fifteen  miles  of  groiuid  through  Inniskerry  to  Bray.  You  pass 
by  wiM  gaps  and  Greater  and  Lesser  Sugar  Loaves ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  sky  is  quite  re<l  with  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows 
are  of  such  a  pur]>le  as  (they  may  say  what  they  like)  Claude  could 
no  more  paint  than  I  can,  you  catch  a  glimpjse  of  the  sea  beyond 
Bray,  and  crying  out,  "  OaAarra,  ^aAaxTa  ! "  affect  to  be  won- 
drously  delighted  by  the  sight  of  that  element. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  at  Bray  is  one  of  the  best  inns  in 
Ireland ;  and  there  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  is  a  good  dinner  ready, 
five  minutes  after  the  houeist  car-boy,  with  innumerable  hurroos  and 
smacks  of  his  whip,  has  brought  up  his  passengers  to  the  door  with  a 
gallop. 


As  for  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  I  have  not  described  that :  because 
(as  has  been  before  occasionally  remarked)  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  natiu^il  beauties ;  and  because,  secondly  (though  this  is  a 
muior  consideration),  we  did  not  go  thither.  But  we  went  on  an- 
other day  to  the  Dargle,  and  to  Shanganah,  and  the  city  of  Cabin- 
teely,  and  to  the  Scalp — that  wild  pass :  and  I  have  no  more  to  say 
alx>ut  them  than  about  tiie  Vale  of  Avoca.  The  Dublin  cockney, 
who  hiis  these  places  at  his  door,  knows  them  quite  well ;  and  as 
for  the  Londoner,  who  is  meditating  a  trip  to  the  Rhine  for  the 
summer,  or  to  Brittany  or  Normandy,  let  us  beseech  him  to  see 
his  own  cmintry  first  (if  Lonl  Lyndhurst  will  allow  us  to  call  this 
a  part  of  it) ;  and  if,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  an  easy  journey 
from  London,  the  (jockney  be  not  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
as  beautiful,  as  strange  to  him,  as  romantic  as  the  most  imaginative 
man  on  'Cliange  can  desire, — may  this  work  be  praised  by  the 
critics  all  round  and  never  reach  a  second  edition  I 
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CHAPTER 

^    ■    -o     j^    trpfmii    a:    v   :fK»rp    umartr.     inBrPCtaiiiffic    iJUHtrT- 

'wwio^T*  :»»  i^  .Oir>irin2  »n.  P'-rhAin*  Drti  m*  air.  mocr  •ikt  lo^a 
if  '.)fM  'or^  ii''  .irj»Tji*rnrin.  'it  wM^niDf  ui  ur  ntuktwtas  sure 
jKvmrj^n*    whI    .ri;fc«<tiiti«'**Tir   -li*ii   -luu   -vliii-n    "iu-v  -¥Par   -rvryr    iay. 

»i  -ipl^^^jnr   »f    li>ntl»v     -i  .i*^rr>'.  juwiwn  HAtter-ji:  acsr  -ouhstt' 

*  4r»»j»t  •itifni)^r  »♦*  *nfil#»-^AtiU*.  uhI  •Jip  itrpfr  dlleri  Tntii  tira  .lou. 
^ww  "v^*  iiuii*»nvi^  4tiihI1  -r^MlHsiiiHTi,  ■:'»*rntiini  Muy.yia.  'ir  'iitsip 
'•»*v»lf#»n>''.  v  rv»ijilv  'mwi**  •InMit^si  uul  -*m«*m  ^wi»b«.  JL  -'ludiier.  witit 
;%  /r^.u  .»riv»rf  r^vmil  niiii,  .)jm(  uTnv*»ft  uiiixfit'  Ji  i  ixunmi  aew 
Tir/rt*rt'*».vit  ^►'  .v«  "iti^'k.  uwl  ri»4  riirinvi  "tin'viv  r«i»iiiit  "i*  r^jduhic  tiie 
a|jirm**nf,  '»yv»ir,iv/  u\  rii»»  ■»*ul»»  '-*  iUH  iiwii»»nfp,  mil  Jin»ciiuiu£  duaiL 
ff^i;  a#>  sviltl  :?r,  vit.  my  p^r*^.  m  tne.  iiuuiict^  *' In  a  •mmpitfo; 
Hmr  4hni*'.  <V.>m  rt«*:*»l  ri>  ftir,.  *  Tli**rp  '•wMiiptt  !ii  b*^  ;i  -iniwii  .jf 
fl3ft«wp«T  ;4f  *v*r7  "ilv^Htwr.  *n«t.  -nf  '•niim*,  &  aiunh«r  tjf  ipntditiiieii 
wmf.\r)'X  *t  f'rw  inn-ff^p^,  'rntMiHtn'^  nhnj  •'ars  wil  'tarrimsesi  \m  fAutj 
Aif^ff^>  '\rr     ^PnW  fh»y«p,   ^}v>   liv^   m   ^nuul  v^^rrw  kuDW  whuc  on 

I 

/vhi^f,  vf  irtr>»r>^t  f.j^  "^tr^t  Y^nf*i>:\u*'<,  ami  the  ••amaim  inii  [iiiiaes 
^W'<*h  p'^ww  r.rt»»i'.*in.  >f«>^n  ^  f.iw  in*ntii»nn»n  hxifi  *enc  ^jt*k  to 
Cfr.ft^^^,  Pif  f.Jv>!  ^iri/>^.  Trw»'  -uri-^pfuT^ii*  '■•ni^  ti»iirgii:£  the  *Cix*k- 
"f  f>^  l'»*'U'*>i<  "5^^^^  ttv^k\r\%  ftlv^r  «w;tr'L  ai^i  ancfl  their  *Mit»»nife  waa 
i^fv^n,  r**'*  A/^r»^i^f.ff/if  <  <^/*nM  ^nt^  th^  <h*>w-vArl  Tbn*  •fncram'e  to 
Ww^  rr>^'frrwI»»lA,  w««  tbr^miwl  Ky  »  aff'^t  f^TiM*^  of  (Mhripte.  axiti  a^ 
Wwt  i(^.f^  i*fi^if.#/»/I  njiTiTi  »n  fM  scr^y  Um*^,  a  nnmln^r  of  pe»ple  had 
•<*/aI^I  f.W*t.,  a/kI  w^ft  ki*^#kiri;(  lU  th^  }if!SiAtfi  in  ihe  coort  below. 
tAk^iWt^,  ftK^f^.  w^  a  Uil  hATfitArk,  vhkh  iM«Be»e«l  similar 
ii'IrttrftAiC/Qi  f4  nHitHt'ttfft,  nrul  ytrstn  er|t»any  thronjze*]  with  men  and 
ytfn.     TM  rmn  Un/l  fallfti  h^aiviljr  aJI  ni^t,  the  heavena  woe  sdll 
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black  with  it,  and  the  coats  of  the  men,  and  the  red  feet  of  many 
ragged  female  8i)ct;tators,  were  liberally  spattered  with  mud. 

The  first  object  of  interest  we  were  called  upon  to  see  was  a 
famous  stallion ;  and  passing  through  the  little  by-streets  (dirty 
and  small,  but  not  bo  small  and  <lirty  as  other  by -streets  to  be  seen 
in  Irish  towns)  we  came  to  a  i)orte-coch^re,  leading  into  a  yard 
fille<l  with  wet  fresh  hay,  sinking  juicily  under  the  feet ;  and  here 
in  a  shed  was  the  famous  stallion.  His  sire  must  have  l)een  a 
French  dlligcnce-horse ;  he  was  of  a  roan  colour,  with  a  broad  chest, 
and  short  clean  legs.  His  forehead  was  ornamented  witli  a  blue 
ribbtm,  (m  which  his  name  and  prizes  were  painte<i,  and  on  his 
chest  hung  a  ample  of  medals  by  a  chain — a  silver  one  awarded 
to  him  at  Cork,  a  gold  one  carried  off  by  suiHjrior  merit  from  other 
stallions  assembled  to  contend  at  Dublin.  When  the  i)ouits  of  the 
animal  were  sufficiently  discussed,  a  marc,  his  sister,  was  produced, 
and  admired  still  more  than  himself.  Any  man  who  has  .witnessed 
the  performance  of  the  French  horses  in  the  Havre  diligenc45,  must 
admire  the  vast  strength  and  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the 
breed ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  such  horses  would 
pn>ve  valuable  in  this  country,  where  it  is  hard  now  to  get  a  stout 
hfirse  for  the  roa<l,  so  much  has  the  fashion  for  blood,  tind  nothing 
but  bloinl,  prevailed  of  late. 

By  the  time  tlie  stallion  was  seen,  the  judges  had  done  their 
arbitration  ;  and  we  went  to  the  yanl,  where  broa<l-backed  sheep 
were  resting  |M?iu'eably  in  their  |)ens ;  bulls  were  led  about  by  the 
nose  ;  enormous  turnips,  l)oth  SwcmIcs  and  Aberdeens,  reposed  in 
the  uuid  ;  little  crilis  of  geese,  hens,  and  i)eafowl  wei^  come  to  try 
for  the  prize ;  and  pigs  might  Ihj  seen — some  enciunbered  with 
enormous  families,  others  witli  fat  merely.  They  poked  up  one 
brute  to  walk  for  us :  he  made,  after  many  futile  attempts,  a 
(h»s|)erate  rush  forward,  his  legs  almost  h)st  in  fat,  his  immense 
Kid(«  quiverinir  and  shaking  with  the  exercise  ;  he  was  then  allowed 
to  retuni  to  his  straw,  int^)  which  he  sank  jmnting.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  went  home  with  a  pink  libbon  round  his  tail  that  night, 
and  got  a  prize  for  Ids  ol)esity. 

I  think  the  pink  riblM>n  was,  at  least  to  a  coc^kney,  the  pleasantest 
sight  of  all :  for  on  the  evening  after  the  show  we  saw  many  carts 
going  away  so  adonied,  having  carried  off  jirizes  on  the  occasion. 
First  (rame  a  grt»at  bull  stepping  along,  he  and  his  driver  having 
each  a  bit  of  pink  on  their  heads  ;  then  a  cart  full  of  sheep ;  then 
a  car  of  goo«l-nature(l-looking  jwople,  having  a  chum  in  the  midst 
of  them  that  sjK^rted  a  pink  favour.  When  all  the  prizes  were 
distribute<l,  a  select  comiHUiy  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Macavoy's 
Hotel ;  and  no  doubt  a  reporter  who  was  present  has  given  in  the 
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eoontT  palmer  an  aocoant  of  all  the  good  things  eaten  and  sakL  At 
oar  end  of  the  table  we  ha«l  eaddle-of-mutton,  and  I  remarked  a 
boiled  leg  of  the  same  delicacv,  irith  tnrnipe,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. Before  the  rice  I  obsenreil  a  large  piece  of  roast-beef, 
wiiich  I  could  not  observe  at  the  end  of  dinner,  because  it  was 
aO  swallowed.  After  the  mutton  we  had  cheese,  and  were  just 
beginning  to  think  that  we  had  dined  Tery  sufficiently,  when  a 
squailron  of  apple-pies  came  smoking  in,  and  convinced  us  that,  in 
such  a  glorious  cause,  Britons  are  never  at  £iult.  We  ate  up  the 
api^e-pies,  and  then  the  punch  was  called  for  by  those  who  preferred 
that  beverage  to  wine,  and  the  speeches  began. 

The  chairman  gave  **  The  Queen,"  nine  times  nine  and  one  cheer 
more ;  "  Prince*  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,*'  great 
cheering;  "The  Lord-Lieutenant" — his  Excellency s  he^ilth  was 
received  rather  coolly,  I  thought.  And  then  began  the  real  business 
of  the  night :  health  of  the  Naas  Society,  health  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  healths  all  round ;  not  forgetting  the  Sallymount 
Beagles  and  the  Kildare  Foxhounds — which  toasts  were  received 
with  loud  cheers  and  halloos  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  elicited  brief  speeches  from  the  masters  of  the  respec^tive  hounds, 
promising  good  sport  next  season.  After  the  Kildare  Foxhounds, 
an  old  farmer  in  a  grey  coat  got  gravely  up,  and  without  being 
requested  to  do  so  in  the  least,  sang  a  song,  stating  that — 

'*  At  Beven  in  the  morning  by  most  of  the  clocks 
We  rode  to  Kilrud<lery  in  search  of  a  fox  ;  '* 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  song  challenged  a  friend  to  give  another 
song.  Another  old  farmer,  on  this,  rose  and  sang  one  of  Morris's 
songs  with  a  great  deal  of  queer  humour ;  and  no  doubt  many  more 
songs  were  sung  during  the  evening,  for  plenty  of  hot-water  jugs 
were  blocking  the  door  as  we  went  out. 

The  jolly  frieze-coated  songster  who  celebrated  the  Kilniddery 
fox,  sang,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  wofuUy  out  of  time ;  but  still 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him,  and  I  think  the  meeting  was  the  most 
agreeable  one  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  :  there  was  more  good-humour, 
more  cordial  union  of  classes,  more  frankness  and  manliness,  than 
one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  Irish  meetings.  All  the  speeches  were 
kind-hearted,  straightforwanl  speeches,  without  a  word  of  politics  or 
an  attempt  at  oratory  :  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  gentle- 
men present  were  Protestant  or  Catholic, — each  one  had  a  hearty 
word  of  encouragement  for  his  tenant,  and  a  kind  welcome  for  his 
neighbour.  There  were  forty  stout  well-to^lo  farmers  in  the  room, 
renters  of  fifty,  seventy,  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  There  were  no 
clergymen  present;  though  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have 
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seen  one  of  each  persuasion  to  say  grace  for  the  meeting  and  the 
meat. 

At  a  similar  meeting  at  Ballytore  the  next  day,  I  had  an 
opjwrtunity  of  seeing  a  still  finer  collection  of  sttx^k  than  had  been 
brought  to  NaaS;  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

flourishing  villages  in  Ireland.     The  road  to  it  from  H town, 

if  not  remarkable  for  its  rural  beauty,  is  pleasant  to  travel,  for 
evidences  of  neat  and  prosperous  husbandry  are  around  you  every- 
where :  ri(jh  crops  in  the  fields,  and  neat  cottages  by  the  roadside, 
accompanying  us  as  far  as  Ballytore — a  white  straggling  village, 
surrounding  green  fields  of  some  five  furlongs  wjuare,  with  a  river 
nmning  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  numerous  fine  cattle  on  the  green. 
Here  is  a  large  windmill,  fitUnl  up  like  a  castle,  with  battlements 
and  towers :  the  castellan  thereof  is  a  good-natured  old  Quaker 
gentleman,  and  numbers  more  of  his  following  inhabit  the  town. 

The  consecpience  was  that  the  shops  of  the  village  were  the 
neatest  possible,  though  by  no  means  grand  or  pretentious.  Why 
should  Quaker  shops  he  neater  than  other  shops  1  They  sufier  to 
the  fidl  as  much  oppression  as  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  tyrants,  they  prosper. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  stock  exhibited 
at  Ballytore;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  large  agricultural  pro- 
prietors present,  it  might  have  figured  with  advantage  in  any  show 
in  England,  and  certainly  was  finer  than  the  exhibition  at  Naas ; 
whi<*h,  however,  is  a  very  young  society.  The  best  part  of  the 
show,  however,  to  everylxxly's  thinking  (and  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  the  manly  fair-play  spirit  which  charac^terises  the  society), 
was,  that  the  prizes  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  were  awanled 
to  two  men — one  a  Labourer,  the  other  a  very  small  holder,  Iwth 
having  reared  the  liest  stock  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  At  the 
dinner,  which  took  place  in  a  barn  of  the  inn,  smartly  decorated 
with  laurels  for  the  purpose,  there  was  as  good  and  stout  a  bo<ly  of 
yeomen  as  at  Naas  the  day  previous,  but  only  two  landlords ;  and 
here,  U)o,  as  at  Naas,  neither  jiriest  nor  parson.  Cattle-feeding  of 
course  formed  the  principal  theme  of  the  after-dinner  discoiuiie — 
not,  however,  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  tillage ;  and  there  was 
a  gotxl  and  useful  prize  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  rear  fat 
oxen — for  the  best  kept  cottage  and  ganlen,  namely — which  was 
won  by  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  and  scanty  precarious 
eamines,  but  who  vet  found  means  to  make  the  most  of  his  small 
resources  and  to  keep  his  little  cottage  neat  and  cleanly.  The  tariff 
and  the  plentiful  harvest  together  had  helpe<l  to  bring  down  prices 
severely ;  and  we  heard  from  the  farmers  much  desponding  talk. 
I  saw  hay  sold  for  £2  the  ton,  and  oats  for  8a»  Sd*  the  barreL 
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In  the  little  ^'illage  I  remarke<l  scarcely  a  siii^'le  be^dr,  a::J 
very  few  bare  feet  indeed  among  the  crowds  who  came  to  see  the 
show.  Here  the  Quaker  village  had  the  advantage  of  the  town  of 
Naas,  in  spite  of  its  poorhouse,  which  was  only  half  fiill  when  we 
went  to  see  it ;  but  the  people  prefer  beggary  and  starvation  abroad 
to  comfort  and  neatnesa  in  the  union-house. 

A  neater  establishment  cannot  be  seen  than  this ;  and  libertv 
must  be  very  sweet  indeed,  when  people  prefer  it  and  starvation  to 
the  certaintv  of  comfort  in  the  union-house.  We  went  to  sec  it 
after  the  show  at  Naas. 

The  first  persons  we  saw  at  the  gate  of  the  place  were  four 
buxom  lasses  in  blue  jackets  and  petticoats,  who  were  girling  and 
laughing  as  gaily  as  so  many  young  heiresses  of  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  who  ha<l  a  colour  in  their  cheeks  that  any  lady  of  Almaok's 
might  envy.  They  were  cleaning  pails  and  carrj'ing  in  water  from 
a  green  court  or  playgroimd  in  front  of  the  house,  which  some  of 
the  able-l)odied  men  of  the  place  were  busy  in  enclosing.  Passing 
through  the  large  entrance  of  the  house,  a  nondescript  Gothic  build- 
ing, we  came  to  a  court  <linded  by  a  roa<l  and  two  low  walls  :  the 
right  enchjsnre  is  devote<l  to  the  boys  of  the  establishment,  of  whom 
there  were  alx)ut  fifty  at  play :  boys  more  healthy  or  happy  it  is 
impossible  to  see.  Separated  from  them  is  the  nursery ;  and  here 
were  seventy  or  eighty  young  children,  a  shrill  clack  of  happy  voices 
leading  the  way  to  the  door  where  they  were  to  be  found.  Boys 
and  children  had  a  comfortable  little  uniform,  and  shoes  were 
fumishe<l  for  all ;  though  the  authorities  did  not  seem  particularly 
severe  in  enforcing  the  wearing  of  the  shoes,  which  most  of  the 
young  persons  left  lx?hind  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Times' $  in  the  world,  the  place  was  a  happy 
one.  It  is  kept  with  a  neatness  and  comfort  to  which,  until  his 
entrance  into  the  union-house,  the  Irish  j»easant  must  i>erforce  have 
l)een  a  stranger.  All  the  rooms  and  passages  are  white,  well  scoured, 
an<l  airy  ;  all  the  windows  are  glazed ;  all  the  be«ls  have  a  goo<l  store 
of  blankets  and  sheets.  In  the  women's  donnitories  there  lay  several 
infirm  persons,  not  ill  enough  for  the  infirmary,  and  glad  of  the 
society  of  the  common  room  :  in  one  of  the  men's  sleej)ing-rooms  we 
found  a  score  of  old  grey-coate<l  men  sitting  round  another  who  was 
reading  prayers  to  them.  And  outside  the  place  we  found  a  woman 
starving  in  rags,  as  she  had  been  raggetl  and  starving  for  years  ;  her 
husband  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  his  house  ui^n  straw;  her  children 
were  ill  with  a  fever ;  she  had  neither  meat,  nor  physic,  nor  clothing, 
nor  fresh  air,  nor  wannth  for  them  ; — and  she  preferred  to  starve  on 
rather  than  enter  the  house ! 

The  last  of  our  agricultural  excursions  was  to  the  £ur  of  Castle- 
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dermot,  celebrated  for  the  show  of  cattle  to  be  seen  there,  and 
attended  by  tlie  farmers  and  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Long  before  reaching  the  place  we  met  troops  of  cattle  coming  from 
it — stock  of  a  beautiful  kind,  for  the  most  i)art  large,  sleek,  white, 
long-backed,  most  of  the  larger  animals  being  lx)und  for  England. 
There  was  very  near  as  fine  a  show  in  the  pastures  along  the  road 
— which  lies  across  a  light  green  country  with  plenty  of  trees  to 
ornament  the  land8cai)e,  and  some  neat  cottages  along  the  roadside. 

At  the  turnpike  of  Castledermot  the  droves  of  cattle  met  us  by 
scores  no  longer,  but  by  hundreds,  and  the  long  street  of  the  place 
was  thronged  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  with  those  who 
wished  to  see,  to  sell,  or  to  buy.  The  squires  were  all  together  in 
a  cluster  at  the  police-house ;  the  o'wners  of  the  horses  rode  up  and 
down,  showing  the  best  paces  of  their  brutes;  among  whom  you 
might  see  Paddy,  in  his  ragged  frieze-coat,  seated  on  his  donkey's 
bare  rump,  and  i)roposing.  him  for  sale.  I  think  I  saw  a  score  of 
this  humble  though  useful  breed  that  were  brought  for  side  to  the 
fair.  "  I  can  sell  him,"  says  one  fellow,  with  a  pompous  air,  "  wid 
his  tackle  or  widout."  He  was  looking  as  grave  over  the  negotiation 
as  if  it  had  Ixjeu  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  donkeys,  of 
course  there  was  ]»lenty  of  poultry,  and  there  were  pigs  without 
number,  shrieking  and  stniggling  and  jmshing  hither  and  thither 
among  the  crowd,  rebellious  to  the  straw-rope.  It  was  a  fine  thing 
to  see  one  huge  grunter  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  landed 
into  a  cart.  The  cart  was  let  down  on  an  ea.sy  inclined  plane  to 
tempt  him  :  two  men  ascending,  urged  him  by  the  forelegs,  other 
two  entreated  him  by  the  tidl.  At  length,  when  more  than  half  of 
his  body  had  been  coaxed  u|)on  the  cart,  it  was  suddenly  whisked 
up,  causing  the  animal  thereby  to  fall  forward  ;  a  ])arting  shove  sent 
him  altogether  into  the  cart ;  the  two  gentlemen  inside  jumped  out, 
and  the  monster  was  left  to  ride  home. 

The  farmers,  as  usual,  were  tidking  of  the  tariff",  predicting  ruin 
to  themselves,  as  fanners  will,  on  account  of  the  decreasing  price 
of  stock  and  the  conse(iuent  fall  of  grain.  Perhajw  the  person  most 
to  be  pitied  is  the  i)oor  i)ig-proprietor  yonder :  it  is  his  rent  which 
he  is  carrying  through  the  market  squeaking  at  the  en<l  of  the 
f;tmw-roi>e,  and  Sir  Robert's  bill  adds  insolvency  to  that  poor 
fellow's  miser V. 

This  was  the   last   of  the   sights  which    the  kind  owner  of. 

H town  liad  invited  me  into  his  country  to  see;  and  I  think 

they  were  among  the  most  i)leai*ing  I  witnessed  in  Ireland.  Rich 
and  ]M)or  were  working  friendlily  together ;  priest  and  parson  were 
alike  interested  in  these  honest,  homely,  agricultural  festivals ;  not 
a  word  was  said  about  heredi'^iiry  bondage  and  English  tyranny ;  and 
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(¥m  'iut  iWC  iniunt  ?f»tpr^  ta»  .tMiaiire  lif  diiiiie  pttsmidi:  &}pii!s  «]f 
<wi?r'»f«ii<UiVL  1/  Kos  i^  ^nit  miat  oif  che  f^hiuuBR*  s  wi»  pfi^nMinTT 
t^  piMR  A  S»^  <iB>7.«  wtch.  p#!i)^  jmiuur  wiiiiOL  diis!^  wii»  un 
^yiMir'^uincit     atv  ifiiryinft  •kniuuemciiuxfi  aiciiiiifC  Piipt^ry  iia.  iih«^  piurtL 

mn/rm^T^  mKa^f9\  asui  tbK  otti  ttdUeiy  avvanes  olf  crw».  xad  i3r  tibe 

4rjKtrfft^,  atftd  the  F^ifjwilib  «FfKfathMiai  pc*>perlT  M»bKcred.  iKjies 
it  Mif9!n:(ii9^M  %  tuatn  m  h»  o-wn  fv^td  to  hear  Ekk  itn^lkkMir'^^  beiief 
lAfiM«yl  ?  ^>fM^  v<^W  man^t^  909 :  lor  tboiijsii  ^baie  ^)iiTcTts  iir>badT, 
f«t  fnftny  f4  f^sT  psudftn  tkink  tbity  are  not  •i»>ui^  tineir  dotr  hx 
ihfar  *mn  itM  tm\im  tbejr  flin^  stooes  at  the  Ai^rk  in  die  next  fiekJ, 
Mkl  hair^,  l^/r  tb<;  h^>fy>iir  f4  the  ierrke,  a  matdi  at  coJ^reWn:^  with 
iim  it\t^ihf^L     (hit  Jihepbenl  tiwlar  vas  rjf  this  pngnactoas  sort. 

TfM;  M^aaith  hntUnsLpt^  if  nr^  raried  awl  picturesque,  is  extremelT 
rkb  an/1  pkaiiafit ;  ami  we  took  flome  drires  akn^  the  banks  of 
tb«  hffytm  -Uf  tlie  noUe  park  of  Sbuie  (still  sacred  to  the  memory 
i40^tri(ti  IV,,  who  arrtoally  condescended  to  pan  some  dars  there), 
ami  Vt  Trim  —of  whi<;h  the  name  oceans  so  often  in  Swift^s  Journals, 
ami  wfiere  standn  an  enormous  old  castle  that  was  inhabited  by 
¥tint*^  Jtthn,  It  was  taken  from  him  by  an  Irish  chiei^  our  guide 
na^i ;  hw\  from  the  Irish  chief  it  was  taken  by  Oliver  CiomwelL 
OThtiwflati  was  tlic  Irish  chiefs  name  no  doubt. 

UfJd  Ux)  stands,  in  the  miflst  of  one  of  the  most  wretched 
towns  in  fneland,  a  pillar  erecte^l  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wdlin^in  by  tiio  gentry  of  his  native  countr}'.  His  birthplace, 
I>anj(iin,  li<M  not  far  off.  And  as  we  saw  the  hero's  statue,  a  flight 
of  birds  liiul  hovcre<I  about  it :  there  was  one  on  each  epaulette 
and  two  on  his  inarsliars  staff.  Besides  these  wonders,  we  saw  a 
c-nrtiiin  nunit>or  of  lK*ggars ;  an^  a  madman,  who  was  walking  round 
a  mound  and  pnvK;)iing  a  sermon  on  grace;  and  a  little  child's 
funonil  (!arno  {NUiMing  through  the  dismal  town,  the  only  stirring 
thing  in  it  (tlio  cotliu  was  laid  on  a  one-horse  country  car — a  little 
dnal  In)X,  in  wliit^h  the  \HH)r  child  lay — and  a  great  troop  of  people 
followiNi  thu  Innnbh)  pn)cesHion);  and  the  innkeeper,  who  had  caught 
a  fow  stray  gtuitlefolk  in  a  town  where  travellers  must  be  rare  ;  and 
in  Ills  inn  which  is  more  gaunt  and  miserable  than  the  town  itself, 
and  whioh  is  by  no  moans  rendered  more  cheerful  because  sundry 
tliuological  works  an)  left  for  the  rare  frequenters  in  the  coffee-room — 
the  innkoe|N)r  brought  in  a  bill  which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
IiOUg*tt|  and  which  was  p:ud  with  much  grumbling  on  both  aideei 
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It  would  not  be  a  bud  nde  for  the  traveller  in  Ireland  to  avoid 
those  inns  where  theological  works  are  left  in  the  coffee-room.  He 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  to  pay  very  dearly  for  these  religious 
privileges. 

We  waited  for  the  coach  at  the  beautiful  lodge  and  gate  of 
Annsbrook ;  and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  house  coming  up,  invited 
us  to  look  at  the  domain,  whicth  is  vja  pretty  and  neatly  ordered  as 
— as  any  in  England.  It  is  hard  to  use  this  comparison  so  often, 
and  must  make  Irish  hearers  angry.  Can't  one  see  a  neat  lioi.ee 
and  grounds  without  instantly  thinking  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  sister  coimtry ;  and  implying,  in  our  cool  way,  its  superiority 
to  ever>'where  else  1  Walking  in  this  gentleman's  grounds,  I  told 
him,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  that  the  neighbouring  countrj' 
was  like  Warwickshire,  ancl  the  grounds  as  good  as  any  English 
park.  Is  it  the  fact  that  English  groun<ls  are  superior,  or  only  that 
Englishmen  are  disposed  to  consider  them  so  ] 

A  pretty  little  twining  river,  called  the  Nanny's  Water,  nms 
through  the  pjirk  :  there  is  a  legend  alx)ut  that,  as  about  other 
places.  Onc<»  upon  a  time  (ten  thousjmd  years  ago).  Saint  Patrick 
being  thirsty  as  he  passed  by  this  (country,  came  to  the  house  of 
an  old  woman,  of  whom  he  aske<l  a  drink  of  milk.     The  old  woman 

brought  it  to  his  reverence  with  the  l)Ost  of  welcomes,  and here 

it  is  a  great  menry  that  the  B<.»lfast  mail  comes  up,  whereby  the 
reader  is  sjKired  the  rest  of  the  history. 

Tlie  Belfiist  mail  had  only  to  carry  us  five  mile^i  to  Drogheda, 
but,  in  revenge,  it  made  us  pay  three  shillings  for  the  five  miles ; 
and  again,  by  way  of  (compensation,  it  carried  us  over  five  miles  of 
a  country  that  was  worth  at  least  five  shillings  to  see — not  romantic 
or  esi)ecially  l)eautiful,  but  having  the  liest  of  all  beauty — a  quiet, 
smiling,  prosperous,  unassuming,  unyrk-day  look,  that  in  views  and 
landscapes  most  goo<i  judges  admire.  Hard  by  Naimy's  Water,  we 
came  to  Duleek  Bridge,  where,  I  was  told,  stands  an  old  residem  e 
of  the  De  Dath  family,  who  were,  moreover,  builders  of  the  pictu- 
resque old  bridge. 

The  road  leads  over  a  wide  green  common,  which  puts  one  in 

mind  of  Eng (a  plague  on  it,  there  is  the  comparison  again  !), 

and  at  the  end  of  the  common  lies  the  village  among  trees :  a 
beautiful  and  ])eaceful  sight.  In  the  Uackground  there  was  a  tall 
ivy-covere<i  old  tower,  looking  noble  and  imposing,  but  a  niin  and 
useless ;  then  there  was  a  chun*h,  and  next  to  it  a  chapel — the  very 
same  sun  was  shining  upon  Iwth.  The  chaj^el  and  church  were 
connecte<l  by  a  farmyard,  and  a  score  of  golden  ricks  were  in  the 
background,  the  churches  in  unison,  and  the  [»eople  (typified  by 
the  oom-ricks)  flourlBhing  at  the  feet  of  both.     May  pae  ever  hope 
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to  see  tbe  day  in  Ireland  when  this  little  landscape  allegory  shall 
find  a  general  application  ? 

For  some  way  after  leaving  Duleek  the  rood  and  the  country 
rooml  continue  to  wear  the  agreeable  cheerful  look  just  now  lauded. 
You  paM  by  a  house  where  James  II.  is  said  to  hare  slept  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (he  took  care  to  sleep  &r 
enou^  off  on  the  night  after),  and  also  by  an  old  red-brick  hall 
standin;^  at  the  end  of  an  old  chace  or  terrace-avenue,  that  runs 
for  abr>ut  a  mile  down  to  the  house,  and  finishes  at  a  moat  towards 
the  rosuL  But  as  the  coach  arrives  near  Dn>ghe<la,  and  in  the 
boulevartls  of  that  town,  all  resemblance  to  England  is  lost  Up 
hill  and  down,  we  pass  low  rows  of  filthy  cabins  in  <lirty  undulations. 
Parents  are  at  the  cabin-doors  dressing  the  hair  of  raggc<l  cliildren  ; 
shockhead^  of  girls  peer  out  from  the  black  circumference  of  smoke, 
and  chiMren  incinceivablv  filthv  veil  wildlv  and  vociferouslv  as  the 
coarh  parses  by.  One  little  ragged  savage  rushed  fiiriously  up  the 
hill,  sjici^ulating  ufxin  permission  to  put  on  the  drag-chain  at  de- 
scending, ancl  hoping  for  a  halfpenny  rewanL  He  put  on  the 
chain,  but  the  giianl  did  not  give  a  halfpenny.  I  flung  him  one, 
and  the  boy  ntsheil  wildly  after  the  carriage,  holding  it  up  with 
joy.  "  The  man  inside  has  given  me  one,"  says  he,  holding  it  up 
ezultingly  to  the  guanL  I  flung  out  another  (by-the-byc,  and  with- 
out any  prejudice,  the  lialfpeiiee  in  Irebmd  are  smaller  than  those 
of  England),  but  wlien  the  child  got  this  halfpenny,  small  as  it  was, 
it  seerae<l  to  oveqwwer  him  :  the  little  man's  look  of  gratitude  was 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  biggest  penny  ever  stnick. 

The  town  itself,  which  I  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
ramble  tlirougli,  is  smoky,  dirty,  ami  Uvely.  There  was  a  great 
bustle  in  the  bhick  Main  Street,  and  several  good  8ho]»,  thougli 
some  of  the  houses  were  in  a  half  state  of  ruin,  and  battered 
shutters  closed  manv  of  the  win«lows  where  formerlv  had  been 
"emporiums,"  " rcfiositories,"  and  other  grandly-title<l  abodes  of 
small  (Commerce.  Exhortations  to  "  repejil  "  were  liberally  plastered 
on  the  blackcne<l  walls,  proclaiming  some  past  or  promise*!  visit 
of  the  "great  agitator."  From  the  bridge  is  a  good  bustling 
8|)ertju*le  of  the  river  and  the  craft;  the  quays  were  grimy  with 
the  discharge  of  the  coal- vessels  that  lay  alongside  them ;  the  ware- 
hoiLscs  were  not  less  black  ;  the  seamen  and  porters  loitering  on  the 
quay  were  as  swartiiy  as  those  of  Puddletlock ;  numerous  factories 
and  chimneys  were  vomiting  huge  clouds  of  black  smoke :  the 
commerce  of  the  town  is  stated  by  the  Gui<le-book  to  l>e  consider- 
able, and  increasing  of  late  years.  Of  one  part  of  its  manu&cturea 
every  traveller  must  sj)eak  with  gratitude — of  the  ale  namely,  which 
is  as  good  as  the  best  brewed  in  the  sister  kingdom.     Drogheda 
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ale  in  to  be  drunk  all  over  Ireland  in  the  bottled  Htate :  raiidoiir 
cnWn  for  the  aeknowletlKnipnt  that  it  is  equally  iirui»'wortliy  in 
ilniii^ht.  And  while  witisfying  himself  of  this  fact,  the  philosopUic 
obsi?n'er  cannot  but  ask  why  ale  ahoidd  not  be  as  good  elsewhere 
as  at  Dro^'lieda :  is  the  water  of  the  Boyne  the  only  water  in 
Ireland  whereof  ale  ran  be  madel 

Above  the  river  and  craft,  and  tlie  smoky  quays  of  the  town, 
the  hills  rise  abruptly,  up  which  innumerable  cabins  clamber.  On 
one  of  tbcm,  by  a  churcl],  is  a  rouml  tower,  or  fort,  with  a  flag : 
the  diurch  is  the  succewor  of  one  battered  down  by  Cromwell  in 
1649,  iu  liis  frightful  siege  of  the  place.  The  place  of  one  of  hia 
batteries  is  utill  nijirkcd  outside  the  tiiwn,  and  known  as  "Croni- 
weil's  Mount "  :  here  he  "  maile  the  breach  ansiuiltable,  and,  by  the 
help  of  (lOil,  stomicd  it"  He  cliose  tlie  atrungest  point  of  the 
defence  for  hiit  attack. 

Alter  being  twice  lH>nten  liack,  liy  the  divine  assistance  he 
was  enal>leil  to  succeed  in  a  third  asRault :  he  "  knocked  on  the 
head  "  all  the  oHiccra  of  the  garrison ;  he  gave  onlers  that  none  of 
tlie  men  ehonld  lie  spared.  "  I  think,"  says  he,  "  that  night  we 
put  tr)  the  sword  two  th'iitsand  men  ;  and  one  Ltmilred  of  them 
having  takim  iKissession  of  St.  Peter's  steejilc  ami  a  rounil  tower 
nest  the  gate,  railed  St.  Sumlay's,  I  orilereil  the  steeple  of  St. 
Peter's  to  )«  flnxl,  when  one  in  the  fliimes  was  heuni  to  fijiy,  '  God 
i-onfound  me,  I  lium,  I  liiini ! ' "  Tlic  Lord  General's  history  of 
"  this  great  nien-y  vouchnafed  to  us ''  (■0TK:lllll(^1  with  ajipropriate 
religious  reflections :  and  prays  Mr.  S|i(-aker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reinenilxT  that  "  it  is  good  that  God  alone  have  oil 
the  glory."  Is  nut  the  recollection  of  this  butchery  almost  enough 
to  make  an  Irishman  turn  rebel? 

When  tro")p8  niareheil  over  the  bridge,  a  young  friend  of  mine 
(whom  I  shrewilly  susfieeted  to  be  an  Orangeman  in  his  heart) 
t'il<l  nie  that  their  Iwinds  playeil  tlie  "  Boyne  Water."  Here  ia 
aniitlier  legend  of  defeat  for  the  Irishman  to  nmse  upon ;  and  here 
it  was,  too,  that  King  Richard  II.  received  the  homage  of  four 
Irish  kings,  who  flung  their  skenes  or  daggers  at  liis  feet  and  knelt 
to  hini,  and  were  wonder-stricken  by  tiiu  richness  of  his  tents  and 
the  ^tnnents  of  his  knights  and  ladies.  I  think  it  is  in  Lingard 
that  the  story  is  told  ;  and  the  anti(|(iary  has  no  doubt  seen  that 
lieaiitiftd  old  manuscript  at  the  itritish  Museum  where  these  yellow- 
mantleil  warriors  are  seen  riding  down  to  the  King,  splendid  in 
hill  forked  beard,  and  peaked  shoes,  and  long  dangling  scolloped 
sleeves  and  embmider<il  govtu 

The  Boyne  winds  picturesquely  round  two  aides  of  "the  town, 
and  following  it,  we  eame  to  the  Linen  Hall, — ia  the  days  of  the 
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Imtm  ttt3aada^!tan  %  pbat  of  nrAe,  nov  the  pLaet  whert  Mr. 
(y^>mb0ril  ha^rukzwm  tiie  p«44e :  bat  all  the  windowB  of  the  Ifoofe 
v<t«!;  fj(WTV:a/M  wii«a  we  {Afi?«d  it,  and  of  liimi  or  jidt  c42jer  Mrt 
</  m^frr-ltaAiJiM;  tii^mr  h^umA  to  be  VAe.  Thmr  boTs  vere  mnikiiif 
|«fiUft  it  vitb  A  wfMxe  twtd  to  a  string  and  a  do^  ^dloping  after ;  two 
littk  C'liiMreo  were  fad<iliiig  down  the  street,  one  sayins  to  the 
iHhtr,  ^  Onre  I  had  a  haLfpenny^  and  bon^t  a^^ks  with  it." 
Tlie  \$tkrjf%  were  lying  kualr  on  the  river,  on  the  opposite  ade  of 
which  wax  a  wfio:J  tA  a  gentleman's  domain,  over  which  the  rmks 
were  cawing;  and  by  the  shore  were  some  ruins — "where  Mr. 
Ball  tfw^  \uul  his  kennel  of  hounds^ — touching  reminiscence  oi 
ftmuer  prr/sperity '. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  ugly  Roman  Catholic  diapel  in  the 
town,  and  a  smaller  one  of  Ijetter  construction :  it  was  so  crowded, 
however,  although  on  a  week-day,  that  we  could  not  pass  beyond 
the  cliajielyanl — where  were  great  crowds  of  people,  some  praying, 
some  talking,  some  buying  and  selling.  There  were  two  or  three 
italU  in  the  yanl,  such  as  one  sees  near  Continental  chuirhes,  pre- 
sided over  by  old  women,  with  a  store  of  little  brass  cruc^xes, 
beads,  Ixx^ks,  and  b;;ni tiers  for  the  fiiithful  to  purchase.  The 
church  is  large  and  c«>nimoflious  within,  and  looks  (not  like  all 
other  churches  in  Ireland)  as  if  it  were  frequented.  There  is  a 
hidoTiUM  str>ne  monument  in  the  churchyard  representing  two  corpses 
half  n>tted  away :  time  or  neglect  had  battered  away  the  inscrip- 
tion, nor  could  we  see  the  dates  of  some  older  tombstones  in  the 
ground,  which  were  mouldering  away  in  the  midst  of  nettles  and 
rank  gniss  on  the  wall. 

Hy  a  large  puljJic  school  of  some  reputation,  where  a  hundred 
))oyH  wenj  educate<I  (my  young  guide  the  Orangeman  was  one  of 
thoin  :  he  related  with  much  glee  how,  on  one  of  the  Liberator's 
visitH,  a  sclioolfellow  had  waved  a  blue  and  orange  flag  from  the 
window  and  cried,  "King  William  for  ever,  and  to  hell  with  the 
Pope ! "),  there  is  a  fine  old  gate  leading  to  the  river,  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  in  spite  of  time  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  a 
gMMl  specimen  of  Irisli  architecture.  By  this  time  that  exceedingly 
slow  coach  the  "Newry  Lark"  had  arrived  at  that  exceedingly 
filthy  inn  where  the  mail  had  dropped  us  an  hour  before.  An 
enormous  Englishman  was  holding  a  vain  combat  of  wit  ^ith  a 
brawny  grinning  l)eggar-woman  at  the  door.  "There's  a  clever 
gentleman,"  says  the  beggar-woman.  "Sure  he'll  give  me  some- 
thing." "How  much  should  you  like?"  says  the  Englishman, 
with  playful  jocularity.  "  Musha,"  says  she,  "  many  a  littler 
man  nor  you  has  given  me  a  shilling."  The  coach  drives  away ; 
tho  lady  had  clearly  the   best   of  the  joking-match ;  but  I  did 
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not  see,   for   all   tliat,    that   the   Englishman   gave   her   a   single 
fiurthing. 

From  Castle  Bellingham — as  famous  for  ale  as  Drogheda,  and 
remarkable  likewise  for  a  still  better  thing  than  ale,  an  excellent 
resident  proprietress,  whose  fine  park  lies  by  tlie  road,  and  by 
whose  care  and  taste  the  village  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  most 
neat  and  elegant  I  have  yet  seen  in  Ireland — the  road  to  Dun<lalk 
is  exceedingly  pictnrestiue,  and  the  traveller  has  the  jileasure  of 
feasting  his  eyes  with  the  noble  line  of  Moume  Mountains,  which 
rise  before  him  while  he  journeys  over  a  level  country-  for  several 
miles.  The  "  Xewrj'  Lark,"  to  be  sure,  disdained  to  take  advantage 
of  the  easy  roods  to  accelerate  its  movements  in  any  way  ;  but  the 
aspect  of  the  country  is  so  [ileasant  that  one  can  afford  to  loiter 
over  it.  The.  fiehls  were  yellow  with  the  stublile  of  the  com — 
which  in  this,  one  of  the  chief  com  c/)unties  of  Ireland,  had  just 
been  cut  down ;  and  a  long  straggling  line  of  neat  famihouses  and 
cottages  runs  almost  the  whole  way  from  Ciistle  Bellingham  to 
Dundalk.  For  nearly  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  distance  the  road 
runs  along  the  picturesque  flat  rnlled  Lurgan  Green ;  and  gentle- 
men's residences  and  parks  are  numerous  along  the  roa<l,  an<l  one 
seems  to  have  come  amongst  a  new  race  of  j^eople,  so  trim  are  the 
cottages,  BO  neat  the  gates  and  hedges,  in  this  pea^reful  smiling 
district.  The  people,  too,  show  signs  of  the  genend  prosjierity. 
A  national -school  luid  just  dismissal  its  female  s<;holars  or  we  lyauBcd 
through  Dunlar ;  and  though  tlie  chihlren  had  most  of  them  Imre 
feet,  their  clothes  were  goo<l  and  clean,  their  faces  rosy  an<l  bright, 
and  their  long  hair  as  shiny  and  as  nicely  coml)ed  as  young  ladies' 
need  to  be.  Numerous  old  castles  and  towers  stand  on  the  road 
here  and  there  ;  and  long  before  we  entere<l  Dundalk  we  had  a  sight 
of  a  huge  factrjr}'-i*himney  in  the  town,  and  of  the  dazzling  white 
walls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  lately  erected  there.  The 
cabin-suburb  is  not  great,  and  the  entrance  to  the  town  is  much 
adorned  by  the  hospital  —a  hamlsome  Elizaliethan  building—  and  a 
row  of  houses  of  a  similar  architectural  style  which  He  on  the  left 
of  the  traveller. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

DUS'DJLK 

THE  stranger  can't  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  look  of  Dundalk, 
as  he  has  been  with  the  villages  and  country  leading  to  it, 
when  contrasted  with  places  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland.  The  coach  8toppe<l  at  a  cheerful-looking  Place,  of  which 
almc-^t  the  only  dilapidated  mansion  was  the  old  inn  at  which  it 
discharged  us,  and  which  did  mtt  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
comfort.  But  in  justice  to  the  "King's  Arms,"  it  must  be  said 
that  g^Kxl  beds  and  dinners  are  to  be  obtained  there  by  voyagers ; 
and  if  they  choose  to  arrive  on  days  when  his  Grace  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Liord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland 
is  dining  with  his  clergy,  the  house  of  course  is  crowded,  and  the 
waiters,  and  the  boy  who  carries  in  the  i)otatoes,  a  little  hurried 
and  flustere<L  When  their  reverences  were  gone,  the  laity  were 
served  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  leg  of  a  duck  which  I  got, 
that  the  breast  and  wings  must  liave  been  very  tender. 

Meanwliile  the  walk  was  pleasant  through  the  bustling  little 
town.  A  gmve  oM  church  with  a  tall  copper  spire  defends  one  end 
of  the  Main  Street ;  and  a  little  way  from  the  inn  is  the  superb 
new  chap(»l,  which  the  architect,  Mr.  Duff,  has  copied  from  King's 
CJollege  Chapel  in  Cambridge.  The  ornamental  part  of  the  interior 
is  not  yet  cr>mplete<l ;  but  the  area  of  the  chapel  is  spacious  and 
noble,  and  three  handsome  altars  of  scagliola  (or  some  composition 
reseraViling  miirble)  have  been  erected,  of  handsome  an<l  suitable 
fonn.  Wlien  by  the  aid  of  further  subscriptions  the  chiuch  shall 
be  complete*!,  it  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  places  of  worship 
the  Roman  Catholics  possess  in  this  country.  Opposite  the  chapel 
stands  a  neat  low  black  building — the  gaol :  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  and  over  the  doorway,  is  an  ominous  Iwilcony  and  window, 
with  an  iron  beam  overheaiL  Each  end  of  the  beam  is  ornamented 
witli  a  grinning  iron  skull !  Is  this  the  hanging-place  ?  and  do 
these  grinning  cast-iron  skulls  facetiously  explain  the  business  for 
which  the  beam  is  there  1  For  shame  !  for  shame  !  Such  disgust- 
ing emblems  ought  no  longer  to  disgnu^e  a  Christian  land.  If  kill 
we   must,   let  us  do  so  with  as  much  despatch  and  decency  as 
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possible, — not  brazen  out  our  misdeeds  and  perpetuate  them  in  this 
frightful  satiric  way. 

A  far  better  cast-iron  emblem  stands  over  a  handsome  shop  in 
the  "Place"  hard  by — a  plough  namely,  which  figures  over  the 
fectory  of  Mr.  Shekelton,  whose  industry  and  skill  seem  to  have 
brought  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  fellow- townsmen — of  whom  he 
employs  numbers  in  his  foundries  and  workshop*.  This  gentleman 
was  kind  enough  to  show  me  through  his  manufactories,  where  all 
sorts  of  iron- works  are  ma<le,  from  a  steam-engine  to  a  door-key ; 
and  I  saw  everything  to  admire,  and  a  vast  deal  more  than  I  could 
understand,  in  the  busy,  cheerfid,  orderly,  bustling,  clanging  place. 
Steam-boilers  were  hammered  here,  and  pins  made  by  a  hundred 
busy  hands  in  a  manufactory  above.  There  was  the  engine-room, 
where  the  monster  was  whirring  his  ceaseless  wheels  and  directing 
the  whole  operations  of  the  factory,  fanning  the  forges,  turning  the 
drills,  blasting  into  the  pipes  of  the  smelting-houses :  he  had  a 
house  to  himself,  from  which  his  orders  issued  to  the  different 
establishments  round  about.  One  machine  was  quite  awful  to  me, 
a  gentle  cockney,  not  used  to  such  things :  it  was  an  iron-devourer, 
a  wretch  with  huge  jaws  and  a  narrow  mouth,  ever  opening  and 
shutting — opening  and  shutting.  You  put  a  half-inch  iron  plate 
between  his  jaws,  antl  they  shut  not  a  whit  slower  or  quicker  than 
before,  and  bit  through  the  iron  as  if  it  were  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Below  the  monster's  mouth  was  a  punch  that  performed  its  duties 
with  similar  dreadful  calmness. 

I  was  so  lucky  aa  to  have  an  introduction  to  the  Vicar  of 
Dundalk,  which  that  gentleman's  kind  and  generous  nature  inter- 
preted into  a  claim  for  unlimited  hospitality ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  consider  himself  bound  not  only  to  receive  me,  but  to 
give  up  previous  engagements  abroad  in  order  to  do  so.  I  need  not 
say  that  it  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure  to  witness,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  his  labours  among  his  people ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  delightful 
occupation  to  watch  both  flock  and  pastor.  The  world  is  a  wicked, 
selfish,  abominable  place,  as  the  parson  tells  us :  but  his  reverence 
comes  out  of  his  pulpit  and  gives  the  flattest  contradiction  to  his 
doctrine :  busying  himself  with  kind  actions  from  morning  till 
night,  denying  to  himself,  generous  to  others,  preaching  the  truth 
to  young  and  old,  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  consoling 
the  wretched,  and  giving  hope  to  the  sick ; — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  sort  of  life  is  led  by  the  Vicar  of  Dundalk  merely,  but 
do  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  country.  There  will 
be  no  breach  of  confidence,  I  hope,  in  publishing  here  the  journal  of 
a  couple  of  days  spent  with  one  of  these  reverend  gentlemen,  and 
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b^tin?  wxne  r^aikn,  sk  iiUe  awt  praGUm  u  the  Triter,  vbat  the 
cten;Tin»a'«  ji^ui:«f'i]  lalioim  an. 

In  ttiic  fir^i  pLwv,  Te  set  out  ta  ritit  tbe  eLtmh — the  cranfivt- 
ahk  fitftfifft'*fAn'l  'flii  filifire  thai  v>«  Dotk'eJ  two  poses  back.  It 
HtBotl^  in  a  pi^o  Fburphranl  of  ju  ovn,  rerv  iKat  anil  trimlj  k^ept, 
with  ao  'ill  r>iw  (.f  tree«  tlutt  mnv  ilmppin;;  ibeir  ml  Inrea  upMi 
a  flfirk  'if  vanlt^  anil  Umlmtiini*  liHow.  Th«  baililin;  being  mncli 
injurnl  bj  flante  an<)  linte,  aume  huihlreil  T«an  ba>?'k  sae  irpuml, 
enlarn'-l,  anil  'inu'npnti^I — a*  cfatucbM  in  thoi^  days  verr  oma- 
menuvl  — anil  bu  coniK<|ueDtlr  lost  a  i,-(¥>l  deal  of  its  Gothic 
chara'rtnr.  Tliere  ti  a  great  mixtnre.  theref<>rv,  of  old  Etrlc  and 
new  HtTle  and  no  atvie :  but,  vith  all  thia,  the  churcfa  is  one  of 
tlie  mrn^  ivttnmo'liriaf  ami  beirt  appointed  I  hare  wen  in  IrrianiL 
The  rirar  held  a  roundl  with  a  buIMer  regartlin;,'  aoine  omaaents 
Pit  the  rifif  of  the  chnn-h,  which  ut,  as  it  should  be,  a  cicat  object 
of  bin  rare  and  aivfaiteilural  taaxt,  and  on  whiofa  he  has  spent  a 
reij  bn^e  sum  tif  munev.  To  these  erpenaeB  he  bi  in  a  manner 
bnunil,  for  the  lirin^  ta  a  eoimilerable  one,  its  iDi-ome  bein;  no  teas 
than  (wo  hiindrv)  and  fifty  pounds  a  rear :  out  of  wkirfa  be  has 
tnerety  to  maintain  a  couple  of  ciiraten  and  a  cleik  and  sexton,  to 
cantri>fute  lari^l;  toward*  eehoolit  and  boe]ijtaK  and  reliefs  a  few 
tcmra  of  penaionere  of  bis  own,  who  are  6tting  objects  of  private 

We  went  from  the  church  to  a  M'hool,  which  has  been  long 
a  fkvfiurile  resort  of  the  cood  vicar's  ■  imleed,  to  judge  from  the 
n^hoolmaHter'B  bookn,  his  attendance  there  is  alnwet  daily,  and  the 
numlicT  of  the  scholars  some  two  hundmL  The  number  was  con- 
nder^bly  greater  until  the  schools  of  tbe  Educational  Board  were 
estahliiihcil,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  withdrew  many  of 
thdr  young  people  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  establishmenL 

We  found  a  large  room  with  sixty  or  seTenty  boys  at  work : 
in  an  upper  chamber  were  a  considerable  number  of  girls,  with 
their  tiiacbens  two  miHlest  and  pretty  young  women ;  biit  tbe 
faToiirite  resort  of  the  vicar  was  evidently  the  Infiuit^iScbool, — 
and  no  wonder :  it  is  impossible  to  witness  a  moi«  beautiful  or 
touch  inif  Hi^dit. 

Eiifhty  of  these  little  people,  healthy,  clean,  and  rosy — some 
in  sniart  gowns  and  shoes  and  stockings,  some  with  patched 
pinafores  and  little  bare  pink  feet^-sate  upon  a  half-dozen  low 
bencheM,  and  were  singing,  at  the  top  of  their  four-score  fresh  Toicea, 
a  song  when  we  cntereil.  All  the  voices  were  hiuhed  as  the  vicar 
came  in,  and  a  great  bobbing  and  curtaej-ing  took  place ;  whilst  a 
hundred  and  sixty  innocent  eyes  turned  awfrilly  towards  the  clergy- 
man, who  tried  to  look  as  unconcerned  as  possible,  and  hegui  to 
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make  his  little  ones  a  speech.  "I  have  brought,"  says  he,  "a 
gentleDian  from  England,  who  has  heard  of  my  little  children  and 
their  school,  and  hopes  he  will  carry  away  a  good  account  of  it. 
Now,  you  know,  we  must  all  do  our  best  to  be  kind  and  civil  to 
strangers :  what  can  we  do  here  for  this  gentleman  that  he  would 
like  I— do  you  think  he  would  like  a  song  ? " 

All  the  CMrfren.— "  Well  sing  to  him  ! " 

Then  the  schoolmistress,  coming  forwanl,  sang  the  first  wonls  of 
a  hymn,  which  at  once  eighty  little  voices  took  up,  or  near  eighty — 
for  some  of  the  little  things  were  too  young  to  sing  yet,  and  all  tlioy 
could  do  was  to  beat  the  measure  with  little  red  hands  as  tl.o 
others  sang.  It  was  a  hymn  about  heaven,  with  a  chorus  of  "Oh, 
that  will  be  joyful,  joyful!"  and  one  of  the  verses  beginning,  "  Little 
children  w^ill  be  there."  Some  of  my  fair  readers  (if  I  have  the 
honoiu"  to  find  such)  who  have  been  present  at  similar  tender  charm- 
ing concerts,  know  tlie  hymn,  no  doubt.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  it ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  own  that  it  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes,  though  it  is  ill  to  parade  such  kind  of  sentiment  in 
print.  But  I  think  I  will  never,  while  I  live,  forget  that  little 
chorus,  nor  would  any  man  who  has  ever  loved  a  child  or  lost 
one.  God  ble^js  you,  0  little  hapi)y  singers !  What  a  noble  and 
useful  life  is  his,  who,  in  place  of  seeking  wealth  or  honour,  devotes 
his  life  to  such  a  service  as  this !  And  all  through  our  country, 
thank  God  !  in  quiet  humble  comers,  that  busy  citizens  and  men 
of  the  world  never  hear  of,  there  are  thousands  of  such  men  em- 
ployed in  such  holy  pursuits,  with  no  reward  beyond  that  which 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  brings  them.  Most  of  these  children  were 
Roman  Catholics.  At  this  tcntler  age  the  priests  do  not  care  to 
separate  them  from  their  little  Protestant  brethren  :  and  no  wonder. 
He  must  be  a  child-murdering  Herod  who  would  find  the  heart 
to  do  so. 

After  the  hymn,  the  children  went  through  a  little  Scripture 
catechism,  answering  very  correctly,  and  all  in  a  breath,  as  the 
mistress  put  the  questions.  Some  of  them  were,  of  course,  too 
young  to  understand  the  words  they  uttered ;  but  the  answers  are 
so  simple  that  they  cannot  fail  to  understand  them  before  long; 
and  they  learn  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  catechism  being  ended,  another  song  was  sung :  and  now 
the  vicar  (who  had  been  humming  the  chonis  along  with  his  young 
singers,  and,  in  spite  of  an  awful  and  grave  countenance,  could  not 
help  showing  his  extreme  happiness)  ma^ie  another  oration,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  gentleman  from  England  was  jierfectly  8atisfie<l ; 
that  he  would  have  a  good  report  of  the  Dundalk  children  to  carry 
home  with  him ;  that  the  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  schoolmistress 
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Will  uii'l  i-liililii-ii  uii'l  KiKicliri'/  lii*  I'jniin'^  in  (irinL.  We  hAvr 
H  wfi;!  ;>ij;<i»Ei  >li  iiiili'-ii(ii««  tliMt  till-  iiifnnbi  Mri^ ;  aiiil  imc  evmiiif, 
Ifiiiuu  li"'iii-,  fli'^  'lill'l  t'liiii'l  li'T  fatli>:r  fjaie'i  nitli  Ikfunr  wul 
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u-riii'iii  Hil.li  I  III-  li.viiiii.  Tliir  fiitli'T  Wiw  (intt  amiuwil,  then  t'>uchi?(i  ; 
iiii>l  !]••■  <<i,']  '.)'  II  KiiH  Unit.  Iir-  kiiH'iI  liJH  wifi!,  nnd  uked  her  to 
Ciiiiil^'-  liiiii,  liiiw-il  liiH  chilli,  mill  fniin  tlint  ilay  wuiiM  always 
Initio  liri  ill  liin  Ih'iI,  iiiriili'  lii-r  nIiik  t<i  liim  iniiming  and  oight,  and 
riiia.»>k  liin  mI.I  liiiiitiN  I'liT  llii'  KiiU  I'f  liii  littlR  nimpanion." 

II"  »»■>  i|itil.ii  wiUt  iiii'I  iir<Mi[x-r<iiiii  for  d;^lit  montlin ;  hut  tlie 
vii'iir  111  ilii'  i'IkI  III'  tliiil  Linn-  Ix-Kiiii  t<i  ri'iimrk  tlint  the  i^liitd  lookeil 
iiijjiii-il  III  nrliiK'1,  iiNil  |iiifMiii)t  liy  Imt  iiicitlirr'H  lioimc,  naw  tlie  po<>r 
M-iiiiiMii  M'lili  It  hliii'k  i',vi'.  "Il'  il  wiw  iiiiy  niiL'  but  your  hiwbanil, 
Mr.  1'  .  wlni  Kiivi!  ynu  tliiit  lilnrlt  rye,"  wiya  tlie  vicnr,  "tell 
iiu>,  Imt  \(  \u<  'liil  II,  iloii'l  wiy  11  wonl."  Tlit;  iraiiuui  was  eileiit, 
Hii-I  niniii  iilliT,  iiiiH'liiiK  liiT  IiuhIiiiiuI,  till)  vicaT  took  him  to  task. 

■■  V.-n  Mini'  iiiil-T  liir  rlitlit  iiumllw.     Now  tell  me  fiiirly,  C ," 

itii.\>i  III',  "M-i'ri'  yuii  liii]>)>itir  wlicii  yim  Uvi^l  nt  Imine  with  your 
kII'k  uiuI  t'lillil,  i>r  iin'  you  iu>in<  liiiti]>y  iiuw?"    Tbo  man  owned 
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that  he  was  much  happier  formerly,  an<l  the  end  of  the  conversation 
was  that  he  promisecl  to  go  home  once  more  and  try  the  sober  life 
again,  and  he  went  home  and  succeeded. 

Tlie  vicar  continued  to  liear  gootl  accounts  of  him  ;  but  passing 
one  day  by  his  house  he  saw  the  wife  there  looking  very  sad. 
**Had  her  husband  relapsed?" — "No,  lie  was  dead,"  she  said — 
"  dead  of  the  cholera ;  but  he  had  been  sober  ever  since  his  last  con- 
vers;ition  with  the  clergyman,  and  had  done  his  duty  to  his  family 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death."  "I  said  to  tlie  woman,"  Siiid  the 
g<Kxi  old  clergyman,  in  a  gnive  low  voice,  "  *  Your  husband  is  gone 
now  to  the  place  where,  according  to  his  conduct  here,  his  etenuil 
rcwanl  will  be  assigned  him  ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  to  tliink  what 
a  different  position  he  occupies  now  to  that  which  he  must  have 
held  had  not  his  little  girl  been  the  means  under  Gotl  of  con- 
verting him.* " 

Our  next  walk  was  to  the  County  Hospital,  the  handsome 
edifice  whicli  ornaments  the  Droghcihi  entrance  of  the  town,  and 
which  I  had  remarked  on  my  arrival.  Concerning  this  hospital, 
the  goveniors  were,  when  I  pa.ssfd   througli  Dundalk,  in  a  state 

of  no  small  agitation  :  for  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of ,  who, 

from  l)eing  an  apotliccary's  assi-stjint  in  the  ])lace,  had  gone  forth 
iM  a  8ort  of  amateur  ins|H»ct<>r  of  ln^pitids  throughout  Ireland,  luul 
tliought  fit  to  censure  tlieir  extriiviigimce  in  erecting  the  new 
building,  stating  that  the  old  one  was  fully  sufficient  to  hold  fifty 
patients,  and  that  tlie  public  money  might  consctiuently  have  hoen 

8pare<l.     Mr.   *s  plan  for  the  better  maint^^nance  of  them  in 

general  is,  that  commissioners  should  be  ap[M)inted  to  direct  them, 
an<l  not  county  gentlemen  as  heretofore ;  tlie  discussion  of  which 
question  d(X's  not  need  to  be  carried  on  in  this  humble  work. 

My  guide,  who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  new  hospital, 
conducted  me  in  the  first  place  to  the  old  one — a  small  dirty  house 
in  a  ilamp  ami  low  situation,  with  but  three  rooms  to  accommiMlate 
jiatients,  and  these  evidently  not  fit  to  hold  fifty,  or  even  fifteen 
patients.  The  new  hospitjil  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of 
the  size  and  kind  in  Ireland — an  ornament  to  the  town,  {is  the  angry 
commissioner  stated,  but  not  after  all  a  building  of  undue  cast,  for 
the  exjiense  of  its  erecticm  was  but  X3000 ;  and  the  sick  of  the 
<*ounty  are  far  Ijetter  acconmKKlated  in  it  than  in  the  damp  and 
unwholesome  tenement  regrettetl  by  the  e<;centric  comniissii^ncr. 

An  English  architect,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hertford,  designexl  and 
comi)lete<l  the  edifice ;  strange  to  say,  only  excee<ling  his  estimates 
by  the  sum  of  three-and-sixpence,  jis  the  worthy  governor  of  the 
hcxspital  with  great  triumj)h  told  me.  The  building  is  certiunly  a 
wonder  of  cheapness,  and,  what  is  more,  so  complete  for  the  purpose 
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for  which  it  was  intended,  and  so  handsome  in  appearance,  that  the 
architect  8  name  deserves  to  be  publishe<l  by  all  who  hear  it ;  and  if 
any  countr>'  newsjiajier  e<litor8  should  notice  this  volume,  they  are 
re^i nested  to  make  the  fact  known.  The  house  is  provided  with 
every  convenience  for  men  an<l  women,  with  all  the  appurteuanoes 
of  baths,  water,  gas,  airy  wards,  and  a  garden  for  convalescents ; 
and,  below,  a  dispensary,  a  handsome  board-room,  kitchen,  and 
matron's  apartments,  &c.  Indeed,  a  noble  requiring  a  house  for  a 
large  establishment  need  not  desire  a  handsomer  one  than  this,  at  its 
moderate  price  of  £3000.  The  beauty  of  this  building  has,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case,  created  emulation,  and  a  terrace  in  the  same 
taste  has  been  raise<l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital 

From  the  hospital  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  Institution ;  of 
which  place  I  give  below  the  rules,  and  a  copy  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  dietary :  leaving  English  parents  to  consider  the 
fact,  that  their  children  can  be  educated  at  this  place  for  thirteen 
pounds  a  year.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  establishment 
savouring  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall.*  I  never  saw,  in  any  public 
school  in  England,  sixty  cleaner,  smarter,  more  gentlemanUke  boys 
than  were  here  at  work.  The  upper  class  had  been  at  work  on 
Euclid  as  we  came  in,  and  were  set,  by  way  of  amusing  the  stranger, 
to  perform  a  sum  of  compound  interest  of  diabolical  complication, 
which,  with  its  algebraic  and  arithmetical  solution,  was  handed  up 
to  me  by  three  or  four  of  the  pupils  ;  and  I  strove  to  look  as  wise 
as  I  possibly  couM.  Then  they  went  through  questions  of  mental 
arithmetic  with  astonishing  correctness  and  fiidlity ;  and  finding 

*  "  Boarders  aro  received  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  at  £12  per 
annum,  and  £1  for  washing,  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

"  Day  Kcholara  are  received  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  at  £2,  paid 
quarterly  in  advance. 

''The  Incorporated  Society  have  abundant  cause  for  believing  that  the 
introduction  of  Boarders  into  tbeir  ERtablishments  has  produced  far  more 
advantageous  results  to  the  public  than  they  could,  at  so  early  a  period,  have 
anticipated  ;  and  that  the  election  of  boys  to  their  Foundations  on/y  after  a 
fair  competition  with  others  of  a  given  district,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating masters  and  scholars  to  exertion  and  study,  and  promises  to  operate 
most  beneficially  for  the  advancement  of  religious  and  general  knowledge. 

**The  districts  for  eligible  Candidates  are  as  follow : — 

"Dundalk  Institution  embraces  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Down,  because 
the  properties  which  support  it  lie  in  this  district. 

"  The  Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny,  eiybraces  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford,  for  the  same  cause. 

"The  Ranelagh  Institution,  the  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and 
throe  districts  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  which  the  Incor- 
porated Society  hold  in  fee,  or  from  which  they  receive  impropriate  tithes. 

{Bigntd)    "  Cjesab  Otwat,  ftcretafy.'* 
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from  the  master  that  chissics  were  not  taught  in  the  school,  I 
took  occasion  to  lament  this  cin;um8tance,  saying,  with  a  know- 


Arrangement  of  School  Business  in  Dundalk  Institution, 


Hours. 


6  to   7 

7  ,.    7i 

7i..    8i 

8^  ,,    9 

9    „  10 

10    „  lOi 

loi  „  Hi 
Hi  „  12 

12    .,  12i 
12i..    2 


M 


2i 


24  „  6 

5    „  7i 

74,.  8 

8    „  84 

84;.  9 

9 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 


Rise,  wash,  kc. 

f  Scripture    by     the 
(   Master,  and  prayer. 

(  Readin^f,     History, 
(      &c. 

Breakfast. 

Play. 

English  Gramnoar. 

Algebra. 

Scripture. 

Writing. 
(  Arithmeticat  Desks, 
<     and    Book  -  kecjH 
l     ing. 

Dinner. 


{ 


Play. 

Spoiling,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and 
Euclid. 

Supper. 

Exercise. 
( Scripture     by     the 
<    M  x<(te  r ,  a  nd  prayer 
(   in  Schoolroum. 

Retire  to  bod. 


Tuesday  and  Thursday. 


Rise,  wash,  &c. 

( Scripture     by     the 
(  Master,  and  prayer. 

( Reading,     History. 
\      &c. 

Breakfast. 

Play. 

Geography. 

Euclid. 

( Lecture     on     prin- 
<     ciples    of    Arith- 
(     mctic. 
Writing. 

Mensuration. 

Dinner. 


Saturday. 


) 


{ 


Play. 

Spelling,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and 
Eucli<l. 

Supper. 

Exercise. 
( Scripture     by     the 
-^    Master,  and  prayer 
(,   in  Schoolroom. 

Retire  to  Xted. 


Rise,  wash,  &c. 
^Scripture  by  the 
<      Master,    and 
(     prayer. 

Reading,  His- 
tory, &c. 

Breakfast. 

Play. 

10  to  11,  repoti- 
tion. 

11  to  12,  Use  of 
Globes. 

12  to  1,  Catechism 
and  Scripture 
by  the  (Jato- 
chist. 

Dinner. 
CThe  remainder  of 
this  day  is  de- 
voted to  exer- 
cise till  the  hour 
of  Supper,  after 
which  the  Boye 
lutsentble  in  the 
Schoolroom  and 
hear  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read 
and  explained  by 
the  Master,  as 
on  .  other  (lays, 
and  conclude 
with  jiraycr. 


The  sciences  of  Nayigation  and  practical  Surveying  are  taught  in  the  Establish- 
ment ;  also  a  selection  of  the  Pupils,  who  have  a  taste  for  it,  are  instructed  in 
the  art  of  Drawing. 


Dietary, 

Breakfast.— Stirabout  and  Millc,  every  Morning. 

DllfNiR.— On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  Potatoes  and  Beef :  10  ounces  of  the 
Utter  to  each  boy.  On  Monday  and  Thursday,  Bread  and  Broth ;  (  lb.  of  the 
former  to  each  l)oy.  On  I'uesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Potatoes  and  Milk; 
2  lbs.  of  Uje  former  to  each  bov. 

SuppBR.-  i  lb.  of  Bread  with  Milk,  uniformly,  except  on  Monday  and  Thursday : 
on  these  days,  Fetatoes  and  Milk. 
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ing  air,  that  I  would  like  to  have  examined  the  lads  in  a  Greek 
play. 

Classics,  then,  these  young  fellows  do  not  get.  Meat  they  get 
but  twire  a  week.  Let  English  parents  bear  this  fact  in  mind  ;  but 
that  the  lads  are  healtliy  ami  happy,  anybody  who  sees  them  can 
have  no  question ;  furthermore,  they  are  well  instnicted  in  a  sound 
pnictical  education  —  history,  geography,  mathematics,  religion. 
What  a  place  to  know  of  would  this  be  for  many  a  poor  half-pay 
officer,  where  he  may  put  his  children  in  all  confidence  that  they 
will  be  well  cared  for  and  soundly  educated !  Why  have  we  not 
State-schools  in  England,  where,  for  the  prime  cost — for  a  sum 
which  never  need  exceed  for  a  young  boy's  maintenance  X25  a  year 
— our  children  might  be  brought  up  ?  We  are  establishing  national 
schools  for  the  labourer  :  why  not  give  education  to  the  sons  of  the 
poor  gentry — the  clergyman  whose  pittance  is  small,  anti  would 
still  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  public  education ;  the  artist,  the 
officer,  the  merchant's  office-clerk,  the  literary  man  ?  What  a  benefit 
might  be  conferred  upon  all  of  us  if  honest  charter-schools  could 
be  established  for  our  children,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Squeers  to  make  a  profit !  * 

Our  next  day's  journey  led  us,  by  half-past  ten  o'clock,  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Louth,  a  little  poor  village  now,  but  a  great  seat  of 
learning  and  piety,  it  is  Sixid,  formerly,  where  there  stood  a  imiver- 
sity  an<l  abl^eys,  and  where  Saint  Patrick  worke<l  wonders.  Here 
my  kind  friend  the  rector  was  called  upon  to  marry  a  smart  sergeant 
of  police  to  a  pretty  lass,  one  of  the  few  Protestants  who  attend  his 
church  ;  and,  the  ceremony  over,  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father  hani  by,  where  the  clergyman  was  bound  to  cut 
the  cake  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  new-marrie<l 
couple.  There  was  evidently  to  be  a  dance  and  some  merriment  in 
the  course  of  the  evening;  for  the  good  mother  of  the  bride  (oh, 
blessed  is  he  who  has  a  good  mother-in-law !)  was  busy  at  a  huge 
fire  in  the  little  kitchen,  and  along  the  road  we  met  various  parties  of 
neatly-dressed  people,  and  se\'eral  of  the  sergeant's  conuades,  who 
were  hastening  to  the  wedding.  The  mistress  of  the  rector's  darling 
Infant-School  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids :  consequently  the  little 
ones  had  a  holiday. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  Infiint-School  in  this 

*  The  Proprietary  Schools  of  lato  cstahlished  have  gone  far  to  protect  the 
interests  of  {>arents  and  children  ;  but  the  masters  of  these  schools  take 
boarders,  and  of  course  draw  profits  from  them.  Why  make  the  ]eame<i  man 
a  beef-and-mutton  contractor  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  the  economy  of 
a  school  so  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  want  of  confidence,  or  of 
peculation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupii 
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manner :  so,  mounting  the  car  again,  with  a  fresh  horse,  we 
went  a  very  pretty  drive  of  three  miles  to  the  snug  lone  school- 
house  of  Glyde  Fann — near  a  han<lsome  park,  I  believe  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  proprietor  is  building  a  mansion  of  the  Tudor 
order. 

The  pretty  scene  of  Dimdalk  was  here  played  over  again ;  the 
children  sang  their  little  hymns,  the  goo<l  old  clergyman  joined 
delighted  in  the  chonis,  the  holitlay  was  given,  and  the  little  hamls 
lield  up,  and  I  looke<l  at  more  clean  bright  faces  and  little  rosy  feet. 
The  scene  need  not  be  rei)eated  in  print,  but  I  can  understand  what 
plejisure  a  man  must  tiike  in  the  daily  witnessing  of  it,  and  in  the 
growth  of  these  little  plants,  which  are  set  and  ten<leil  by  his  aire. 
As  we  returned  to  Louth,  a  woman  met  us  with  a  curtsey  and  ex- 
pressed her  sorrow  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
daught<?r  from  one  of  the  rectors  schools,  which  the  child  was 
vexed  at  leaving  too.  But  the  orders  of  the  priest  were  i^er- 
emptory ;  and  who  can  say  they  were  unjust  1  The  priest,  on  his 
side,  was  only  enforcing  the  nde  whicrh  the  parson  maintains  as 
his:- -the  latter  will  not  i)ennit  his  young  flock  to  be  educjited 
except  upon  certain  jirinciples  an«l  by  certain  teachers ;  the  former 
has  his  own  scniples  unfortunately  also — and  so  that  noble  and 
brotherly  scheme  of  National  Eclucation  falls  to  the  ground.  In 
Louth,  the  national  school  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  priest's 
chaiKjl ;  it  is  so  almost  everywhere  throughout  Ireland :  thcr  Pro- 
testants have  reje^'tinl,  on  very  go<xl  motives  doubtless,  the  chance 
of  union  which  the  E<lucation  Board  gave  them.  Be  it  so  :  if  the 
children  of  either  sect  l)e  educate<l  ajKirt,  so  that  they  be  educated, 
the  education  8<;heme  will  have  produced  its  good,  and  the  union  will 
come  aflerwanls. 

The  chun:h  at  Louth  stands  boldly  upon  a  hill  looking  down 
on  the  village,  and  hjw  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but  neatness, 
except  the  monument  of  a  former  rector.  Doctor  Little,  which 
attnicts  the  sf>ectator's  attenti<m  from  the  extreme  inappropriatcncss 
of  the  motto  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  reverend  defimct.  It  looks 
rather  unortho<lox  to  rciid  in  a  Christian  tem])le,  where  a  man's 
honon  have  the  honour  to  lie — ancl  where,  if  anywhere,  humility 
is  requisite  -  that  then;  is  multvm  in  Parvo  !  "  a  great  deal  in 
Little."  O  Little,  in  life  you  were  not  much,  and  lo !  you  are  less 
now :  why  should  filial  piety  engrave  that  i)ert  jnm  upon  your 
mcmument,  to  cause  people  to  laugh  in  a  place  wliere  they  ought 
to  be  grave  1  The  defunct  doctor  built  a  very  handsome  rectory- 
house,  with  a  set  of  stablcH  that  would  be  useful  to  a  nobleman, 
but  are  rather  too  comnuxlious  for  a  peaceful  rector  who  does  not 
ride  to  hounds;  and  it  wws  in  Little's  time,  I  believe,  that  the 
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cliuali  was  retnoyed  from  tlie  old  abbe;,  where  it  fomierly  Btood, 
to  iu  pre^jent  pruml  position  on  tlie  bill 

The  abl«y  is  a  fine  niin,  the  windows  of  a  gocMl  etyle,  the 
tracings  of  carvings  on  many  of  them  ;  but  a  great  number  of  Btonea 
nn<l  omaiiients  were  removed  formerly  to  Iniitd  farm-buildingB  iritbal, 
am)  the  plac'e  is  now  as  rank  and  ruinous  as  the  generality  of  Irish 
burying-places  Becm  to  he.  SkuUs  lie  iu  dusters  amongst  nettle-beds 
by  tlie  abbey-nalU :  graven  are  only  partially  covered  with  nide 
stones ;  a  fresh  coffin  was  lying  broken  in  pieces  within  the  abbey ;  and 
the  surgeon  of  the  dispensary  hard  by  might  procure  subjeets  licre, 
almost  without  gmvc-breaking.  Hard  by  the  abbey  is  a  building  of 
which  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  interesting  sketch  : — 


The  legend  in  the  country  goes  that  the  place  was  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  "  Saint  Murtoi^h,"  who  lying  down  to  eleep 
hero  in  the  opfn  fleldM,  not  having  any  plai'c  to  house  under, 
found  to  his  surprise,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  the  above 
edifice,  which  the  ang<:ls  liad  built.  TJie  angelic  architecture,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  of  rather  a  nidc  kind ;  and  the  village  antiquary, 
who  takes  a  pride  in  showing  tlio  jilace,  says  that  the  building  was 
erected  tii-o  lAonsanii  yam  ngo.  In  the  handsome  grounds  uf  the 
rectory  is  another  spot  visital  by  popular  trailition — a  fairy's  ring  : 
a  regular  mound  of  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  flat  and  ercn  on  the 
top,  and  provideil  with  a  winding  path  for  the  foot-passengers  to 
asccnri.  Some  trees  grew  im  the  mound,  one  of  which  was  rcraoveil 
in  order  to  make  the  walk.  Bi|t  the  country-people  crie<l  out  louilly 
at  this  desecration,  an<l  vowed  that  the  "little  people"  had  quitte<l 
the  countryside  for  over  in  conswiuence. 

While  walking  in  the  town,  a  woman  meets  the  rector  with  a 
number  of  ciu'tseys  and  compliments,  and  vows  that  "  'tis  your 
reverence  ia  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  may  the  Lord  preserve  yoij 
to  us  and  lady ; "  ami  having  poured  out  blessings  innumerable, 
concludes  by  pnxlucing  a  poper  for  her  son  that's  in  throuble  in 
England.     The  paper  ran  to  the  effect  that  "  We,  the  undersigned, 
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inlifibitants  of  the  parish  of  Louth,  have  known  Daniel  Horgan 
ever  since  his  youth,  and  cfin  speak  confidently  as  to  his  integrity, 
I)iety,  and  goc^l  conduct."  In  fact,  the  paper  stated  that  Daniel 
Horgan  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  consequently  quite,  in- 
capable of  tlie  (Time  of — sack-stealing,  I  think — with  which  at 
[>rescnt  he  was  (thargcd,  and  lay  in  prison  in  Durham  Castle.  The 
paper  had,  I  should  think,  come  down  to  the  poor  mother  from 
Durham,  with  a  direction  ready  written  to  despatch  it  back  again 
when  signed,  and  was  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  those  benevolent 
individuals  in  assize-towns,  who,  following  the  profession  of  the  law, 
delight  to  extricate  unhappy  young  men  of  whose  innocence  (from 
various  six-aiid-eightpenny  motives)  they  feel  convinced.  There 
stood  the  poor  mother,  as  the  rector  examined  the  document,  with 
a  huge  wafer  in  her  hand,  ready  to  forward  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
signed :  for  the  truth  is  that  "  We,  the  undersigned,"  were  as  yet 
merely  imaginary. 

"  You  don't  come  to  church,"  says  the  rector.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  you  or  your  son  :  why  don't  you  go  to  the  priest  ? " 

"Oh,  your  reverence,  my  son's  to  be  tried  next  Tuesday," 
whimpered  the  woman.  She  then  said  the  priest  was  not  in  the 
way,  but,  as  we  had  seen  him  a  few  minutes  before,  recalled  the 
assertion,  and  confessed  that  she  hud  been  to  the  priest  and  that 
he  would  not  sign  ;  and  fell  to  prayers,  tears,  and  unbounded  8upj>li- 
cations  to  induce  the  rector  to  give  his  signature.  But  that  hard- 
hearte<l  divine,  stating  that  he  had  not  known  Daniel  Horgan  from 
his  youth  upwards,  that  he  could  not  certify  as  to  his  honesty  or 
dishonesty,  enjoined  the  woman  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  R.  C. 
curate,  to  whose  handwriting  he  would  certify  if  need  were. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  woman  retunied  with 
a  certificate  from  the  R.  C.  curate  as  to  her  son's  good  behaviour 
while  in  the  village,  and  the  rec»tor  certified  that  the  handwriting 
was  that  of  the  R.  C.  clergyman  in  question,  and  the  woman  popped 
her  big  red  wafer  into  the  letter  and  went  her  way. 

Tuesday  is  passed  long  ere  this :  Mr.  Horgan 's  guilt  or  innocence 
is  long  since  clearly  proved,  and  he  celebrates  the  latter  in  freedom, 
or  expiates  the  former  at  the  mill.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  there 
was  any  call  to  introduce  his  a<lventures  to  the  public,  except 
perhaps  it  may  be  good  to  sec  how  in  this  little  distant  Irish  village 
the  blood  of  life  is  running.  Here  goes  a  happy  party  to  a  marriage, 
and  the  parson  prays  a  "  God  bless  you  ! "  upon  them,  and  the 
world  begins  for  them.  Yonder  lies  a  stall-fed  rector  in  his  tomb, 
Haunting  over  his  nothingness  his  pompous  heraldic  motto :  and 
yonder  lie  the  fresh  fragments  of  a  nameless  deal  coffin,  which  any 
foot  may  kick  over.     Presently  you  hear  the  clear  voices  of  little 
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children  praiHing  Gtxi ;  and  here  comes  a  mother  wringing  her  hands 
and  asking  for  Kuccour  for  her  kid,  who  was  a  child  but  the  other 
day.  Such  mot  its  animorum  atqtie  hcEc  ceriamina  tanUg  are  going 
in  an  hour  of  an  Octohcr  day  in  a  little  pinch  of  clay  in  the  coontj 
Louth. 

Perhaps,  being  in  the  moralising  strain,  the  honest  surgeon  at 
the  dispensary  might  come  in  ob  an  illustration.  He  inhabits  a 
neat  humble  house,  a  storey  higher  than  his  neighbours',  but  with  a 
thatched  roof.  He  relieves  a  thousand  patients  yearly  at  the 
dispensary,  he  visits  seven  hundre<l  in  the  parish,  he  supplies  the 
me<licin(^  gratis ;  and  receiving  for  these  services  the  sum  of  aboat 
one  hundred  [)ound3  yearly,  some  county  economists  and  calcidators 
are  loud  against  the  extravagance  of  his  salary,  and  threaten  his 
removal.  All  these  individuals  and  their  histories  we  presently 
tuni  our  Kicks  u[>on,  for,  after  all,  dinner  is  at  five  o'clock,  and  we 
have  to  see  the  new  road  to  Dundalk,  which  the  county  has  lately 
been  making. 

Of  this  undertaking,  which  shows  some  skilful  engineering — 
some  gallant  cutting  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  filling  of  valleys,  with 
a  tall  and  handsome  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the  river,  and 
connecting  the  high  embankment-s  on  which  the  new  road  at  that 
place  is  fonned — I  can  say  little,  except  that  it  is  a  vast  convenience 
to  the  county,  and  a  great  credit  to  the  surveyor  and  contractor 
too ;  for  the  latter,  though  a  poor  man,  and  losing  heavily  by  his 
bargain,  has  yet  refused  to  mulct  his  labourers  of  their  wages  ;  and, 
as  cheerfully  as  he  can,  still  pays  them  their  shilling  a  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

NEJf'RY,  ARMAGH,  BELFAST— FROM  DUSDALK  TO  NEJFRY 

MY  kind  host  gave  onlera  to  the  small  ragged  boy  that  drove 
tlic  car  to  take  "  particular  care  of  the  little  geiitlemau  " ; 
and  tlie  car-lK)y,  griniiinjj:  in  appreciation  of  the  joke,  drove 
off  at  his  best  jwce,  and  landed  his  cargo  at  Newry  after  a  pl(ia*»ant 
two  hours'  drive.  The  country  for  the  most  part  is  wild,  but  not 
gloomy ;  the  mountains  round  about  are  adorned  with  woo<ls  an<l 
gentlemen's  seats ;  and  the  car-boy  pointed  out  one  hill — that  of 
Slievegidlion,  wliich  kept  us  company  all  the  way — as  the  highest 
hill  in  Ireland.  Ignorant  or  deceiving  car-lwy !  I  have  sec^n  a 
dozen  hills,  each  the  highest  in  Ireland,  in  my  way  through  the 
country,  of  which  the  inexorable  Guide-book  gives  the  measurement 
and  destroys  the  claim.  Well,  it  wjis  the  tallest  hill,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  car-boy  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  world  is  full  of  car-boys. 
Has  not  every  mother  of  a  family  a  Slievegullion  of  a  son,  who, 
acconling  to  her  measurement,  towers  al)ove  all  other  sons  ]  Is  not 
the  jMitriot,  who  Ix^lieves  himself  e^jual  to  three  Frenchmen,  a  (xir- 
boy  in  h«irt  ]  There  wiw  a  kind  young  creature,  with  a  chihl  in 
her  la]>,  that  evidently  lield  this  notion.  She  paid  the  child  a  sc^ries 
of  compliments,  which  would  have  hnl  one  to  fancy  he  was  an  angel 
from  heaven  at  the  least ;  and  her  huslxind  sat  gravely  by,  very 
silent,  with  his  anns  roiunl  a  Iwirometer. 

Beyond  these  there  w<»re  no  incidents  or  characters  of  note,  ex- 
cept an  old  ostler  thfit  they  said  was  ninety  years  old,  and  watered 
the  horse  at  a  lone  iim  on  the  road.  "  Stop  ! "  cries  this  wonder  of 
years  and  rags,  as  the  car,  after  considerable  parley,  got  under  way. 
Tlie  car-boy  pulled  up,  thinking  a  fresh  passenger  was  coming  out 
of  the  inn. 

"  ^if/p,  till  one  of  the  gentlemen  give^  me  %omeihing,^^  says  the 
old  man,  coming  slowly  up  with  us :  which  speech  created  a  laugh, 
and  got  him  a  penny :  he  receive<l  it  without  the  least  thankfulness, 
and  went  away  grumbling  to  liis  pail. 

Newry  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  town  I  have  seen  which 
had  no  cabin  suburb :  strange  to  say,  the  houses  begin  all  at  once, 
handsomely  coated  and  hatted  with  stone  and  slate ;  and  if  Dundalk 
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wat!  pruK|*^ruus.  Kewnr  is  Letter  stilL  Bucb  a  sigfat  of  neKtnoB 
and  f^uiiurt  k  ^xf;eedmjdy  -vrelcome  tc*  an  EnplisL  tncveUer,  irho. 
moTburer.  imci^  hiuiHclC  aitur  driviiir  tlmiui^  a  jilain  bustliii^  deui 
stn^et,  lauded  at  a  lar;y:e  jilaiu  comfcirta>»k'  inn.  where  busmeaB  seeuifi 
to  lie  done,  wbert  tliere  are  auiart  warun?  tf»  rw^ive  him,  and  a 
cuuifjrtabkf  warm  uffffbe-rcKim  that  bcaie  no  traoee'  of  dilapidalioiL 

What  the  merit**  uf  the  ausine  mar  "he  I  can't  say  for  tiif* 
infrjruiati'ju  of  traveller :  a  ^^itleman  to  whom  I  had  Ixmac^t  a 
letter  fnjm  DundaJk  taldnr  catre  to  ]inrride  me  at  bis  own  taltie; 
ftrjfjomfianyin^  me  preTiuutdy  to  ri^t  the  li(»n8  of  the  tt»wn.  A  tit^t 
dji'ide«  it,  and  the  <ximitie6  of  Annagii  and  I>cfwn :  the  lirer  rmH^ 
into  the  sea  at  Carliujdbrd  Bay,  and  jb  (?aiinecn;ed  liy  a  canal  with 
Jwju:^  Nea;du  aud  thus  with  tiie  X<irth  of  Ireland.  Steame-TB  to 
Liverp'-xJ  and  Gla«;^.»w  sail  ernitLnually.  Tliere  are  mUk,  fomidnecv. 
and  mauufWlif^rieK,  fA  which  the  Guide-liocA^  ncUl  cire  partieuian: : 
and  the  to«'u  of  13,000  inhalataitt^  u  the  Inisiest  and  most  thrrrin^ 
that  I  have  yet  eaen  in  Ireknd. 

Our  firKt  walk  wa«  to  tlie  church :  a  luse  and  haxidsaiiie 
buj'Miuj^  aJthuujS^  buDt  in  the  unlm-ky  jieriod  when  the  Gothic 
style  wa«  ^jmhx^  into  rrjpie.  Henoe  coie  must  question  the  pi\>> 
priety  of  many  <A  the  omamentB,  thou^tdi  the  whole  is  ma^re:,  well- 
finished,  and  stately.  Near  the  churt-h  stands  the  Boman  Oatholie 
chapel,  a  rery  fine  builflin*;;  the  work  of  the  same  ardiiteict,  Mr. 
Du^  who  erected  the  cliajiel  at  Dundalk  :  but,  like  almost  all  other 
edjfi4;e«  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  that  I  have  eeen,  the  interior  is  quite 
unfini«}iefl,  and  alrea/Iy  bo  dirty  and  ruinouR,  that  one  would  think 
a  Hort  of  j^iiis  for  <iilapi<iation  must  have  lieen  exercised  in  order 
Uf  hfini^  It  to  its  present  oonditJ<in.  There  are  tattered  green-baize 
doon$  to  enter  at,  a  dirty  clay  floor,  and  cracked  plaster  walls,  with 
an  iuju  motion  to  the  public  not  to  spit  <m  the  floor.  Maynooth 
iUatlf  is  srairoely  more  dreary.  The  architect's  work,  however,  does 
hirn  the  higliest  credit :  the  interior  of  the  church  is  noble  and 
simple  in  style ;  and  one  can*t  but  grieve  to  see  a  fine  work  of  art^ 
tliat  mi;^t  hare  done  good  to  the  country,  so  defiu^d  and  ruineil 
a«  this  is. 

The  Newry  poorhouse  is  as  neatly  ordered  and  oomfortaUe  as 
any  house,  public  or  private,  in  Ireland :  the  same  look  of  health 
which  was  so  pleasant  to  see  among  the  Naas  children  of  the  union- 
house  was  to  be  remarked  here :  the  same  care  and  comfort  for  the 
ohl  people.  Of  able-bodied  there  were  but  few  in  the  house :  it  is 
in  winter  tliat  there  are  most  applicants  for  this  kind  of  relief;  the 
sunshine  attracts  the  women  out  of  the  place,  and  the  harvest  re- 
lieves it  of  the  men.  Cleanliness,  the  matron  said,  is  more  intoler- 
able to  most  of  the  inmates  than  any  other  regulation  of  the  house ; 
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and  instantly  on  quitting  the  house  they  relapse  into  their  darling 
dirt,  and  of  course  at  their  periodical  return  are  subject  to  the 
unavoidable  initiatory  lustration. 

Newry  has  many  comfortable  and  handsome  public  buildings : 
the  streets  have  a  business-like  look,  the  shops  and  people  are  not 
too  poor,  and  the  southern  grandiloquence  is  not  shown  here  in  the 
shape  of  fine  words  for  small  wares.  Even  the  beggars  are  not  so 
luimerous,  I  fancy,  or  so  coaxing  and  wheedling  in  their  talk. 
Perhaps,  too,  among  the  gentr\'  the  same  moral  change  may  be 
remarked,  and  they  seem  more  downright  and  plain  in  their  manner ; 
but  one  must  not  pretend  to  speak  of  national  characteristic's  from 
such  a  small  experience  as  a  couple  of  evenings*  intercourse 
may  give. 

Although  not  equal  in  natural  beauty  to  a  hundred  other  routes 
which  the  traveller  tiikes  in  the  South,  the  ride  from  Newry  to 
Armagh  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one,  on  account  of  the  undeniable 
increase  of  proai)erity  which  is  visible  through  the  country.  Well- 
tilled  fields,  neat  fiirmhouses,  well-dressed  people,  meet  one  every- 
where, and  people  and  landscape  alike  have  'a  plain,  hearty, 
flourishing  look. 

The  greater  part  of  Armagh  has  the  aspect  of  a  good  stout  old 
English  town,  although  round  about  the  steep  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  (the  Roman  Catholics  have  taken  possession  of  another  hill, 
and  are  building  an  opposition  cathednd  on  this  eminence)  there  are 
some  decide<lly  Irish  streets,  and  that  dismal  combination  of  house 
and  pigsty  which  is  so  (common  in  Minister  and  Connaught. 

But  the  main  street^^,  though  not  fine,  are  bustling,  substantial, 
and  prosperous ;  and  a  fine  green  has  some  old  trees  and  some  good 
houses,  and  even  handsome  stately  public  buildings,  round  about  it, 
that  remind  one  of  a  (K)mfortable  cathedral  city  across  the  water. 

The  cathedral  ser\'icc  is  more  completely  performed  here  than 
ii^any  English  town,  I  think.  The  church  is  small,  but  extremely 
neat,  fresh,  and  handsome — almost  too  handsome ;  covered  with 
8pi(!k-and-span  gilding  and  carved-work  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  every  pew  as  smart  and  well-cushioned  as  my  Lord's  own 
seat  in  the  country  church  ;  and  for  the  clergy  and  their  chief,  stalls 
and  thrones  quite  curious  for  their  ornament  and  splendour.  The 
Primate  with  his  blue  riband  and  badge  (to  whom  the  two  clergy- 
men bow  reverently  as,  passing  between  them,  he  enters  at  the 
gate  of  the  altar  rail)  looks  like  a  noble  Prince  of  the  Church  :  and 
I  had  heanl  enough  of  his  magnificent  charity  and  kindness  to  look 
with  reverence  at  his  lofty  handsome  features. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  sermon  lasted  only  for  twenty 
minutes?    Can  this  be  In^lnnd?    I  think  this  wonderful  circum- 
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8tan(;e  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  with  the  difference  between 
North  and  South,  and,  having  the  Primate's  own  countenance  for 
the  opinion,  may  confess  a  great  admiration  for  orthodoxy  in  this 
particular. 

A  beautiful  monument  to  Archbishop  Stuart,  by  Chantrey; 
a  magnificent  staine^l  window,  containing  the  arms  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  (in  the  very  midst  of  which  I  was  glad  to  recognise  the 
sober  old  family  coat  of  the  kind  and  venerable  rector  of  Louth), 
and  numberless  carvings  and  decorations,  will  please  the  lover  of 
church  architecture  here.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  in  my 
idea  the  cathedral  is  quite  too  complete.  It  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  not  the  least  venerable.  It  is  as  neat  and  \;rim  as  a 
lady's  drawing-room.  It  wants  a  hundred  years  at  least  to  cool 
the  raw  coloiu's  of  the  stones,  and  to  dull  the  brightness  of  the 
gilding :  all  which  benefits,  no  doubt,  time  will  bring  to  pass,  and 
future  cockneys  setting  off  from  London  Bridge  after  breakfast  in 
an  aerial  machine  may  come  to  hear  the  morning  service  here,  and 
not  remark  the  faults  which  have  struck  a  too  susceptible  tourist  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Strolling  round  the  town  after  service,  I  saw  more  decided 
signs  that  Protestantism  was  there  in  the  ascendant.  I  saw  no 
less  than  three  different  ladies  on  the  prowl,  dropping  religious 
tracts  at  various  doors;  and  felt  not  a  little  ashamed  to  be  seen 
by  one  of  them  getting  into  a  car  with  bag  and  baggage,  being 
bound  for  Belfast. 

The  ride  of  ten  miles  from  Armagh  to  Portadown  was  not 
the  prettiest,  but  one  of  the  pleasantest  drives  I  have  liad  in 
Ireland,  for  the  country  is  well  cultivated  along  the  whole  of  the 
road,  the  trees  in  plenty,  and  villages  and  neat  houses  always  in 
sight.  The  little  farms,  with  their  orchards  and  comfortable  build- 
ings, were  as  clean  and  trim  as  could  be  wished :  they  are  mostly 
of  one  storey,  with  long  thatched  roofs  and  shining  windows,  sdbh 
as  tho^e  that  may  be  seen  in  Normandy  and  Picardy.  As  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  all  the  people  seemed  to  be  abroad,  some  saunter- 
ing quietly  down  the  roads,  a  pair  of  girls  here  and  there  pacing 
leisurely  in  a  field,  a  little  group  seated  under  tlie  trees  of  an 
orchani,  which  pretty  adjunct  to  the  farm  is  very  common  in  this 
district;  and  the  crop  of  apples  seemed  this  ye^ir  to  be  extremely 
plenty.  The  pliysiognoniy  of  the  people  too  has  quite  changed : 
the  girls  have  their  hair  neatly  braided  up,  not  loose  over  their 
faces  as  in  the  South ;  and  not  only  are  bare  feet  very  rare,  and 
stockings  extremely  neat  and  white,  but  I  am  sure  I  saw  at  least 
a  dozen  good  silk  gowns  upon  the  women  along  the  road,  and 
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scarcely  one  which  was  not  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  men  for 
the  most  part  figured  in  jackets,  caps,  and  trousers,  eschewing  the 
old  well  of  a  hat  which  covers  the  popular  head  at  the  other  end 
of  the  island,  the  breeches  and  the  long  ill-ma<le  tail-coat.  The 
people's  faces  are  sharp  and  neat,  not  broad,  lazy,  knowing-looking, 
like  tliat  of  many  a  shambling  Diogenes  who  may  be  seen  lounging 
before  his  cabin  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  As  for  the  cabins,  they  have 
disappeared :  and  the  houses  of  the  people  may  rank  decidedly  as 
cottages.  The  accent,  too,  is  quite  different;  but  this  is  hard  to 
describe  in  print.  The  people  speak  with  a  Scotch  twang,  and,  as 
I  fancied,  much  more  simply  and  to  the  point.  A  man  gives  you 
a  downright  answer,  without  any  grin  or  joke,  or  attempt  at  llatterj'. 
To  be  sure  these  are  rather  early  days  to  begin  to  judge  of  national 
characteristics ;  and  very  likely  the  alx)ve  distinctions  have  been 
drawn  after  profoundly  studying  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  waiter 
at  the  inn  at  Armagh. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  to\^Tis  are  vastly  improved,  the 
cottages  and  villages  no  less  so;  the  people  look  active  and  well- 
dressetl  ;  a  sort  of  weiglit  seems  all  at  once  to  be  taken  from  the 
Englishman's  mind  on  entering  the  province,  when  he  finds  himself 
once  more  looking  upon  comfort  and  activity,  and  resolution.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  improvement  ]  Protestantism  is,  more  than  one 
Church-of-England  man  wiid  to  me ;  but  for  Protestantism,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  read  S(*otchism  ? — meaning  thrift,  prudence,  perse- 
verance, boldness,  and  common  sense  :  with  which  qualities  any  Inxly 
of  men,  of  any  Christian  denomination,  would  no  doubt  prosper. 

The  little  brisk  town  of  Portadown,  with  its  comfortable  unpre- 
t^n<ling  houses,  its  squares  and  market-place,  its  pretty  quay,  with 
craft  along  the  river, — a  steamer  building  on  the  dock,  close  to  mills 
and  warehouses  that  look  in  a  full  state  of  prosjxjrity, — was  a 
pleasant  conclusion  to  this  ten  miles*  drive,  that  ended  at  the  newly 
oiK?ned  railway-station.  The  distance  henc«  to  Belfast  is  twenty-five 
miles  ;  Lough  Neagh  may  l)e  seen  at  one  point  of  the  line,  and  the. 
Gui<le-book  says  that  the  station  towns  of  Lui^gan  and  Lisbum  are 
extremely  picturescjue  ;  but  it  was  night  when  I  passe<l  by  them, 
and  after  a  journey  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  reached  Belfast. 

That  city  has  been  discovered  by  another  eminent  cockney 
traveller  (for  though  Iwm  in  America,  the  dear  old  Bow-bell  blood 
must  nm  in  the  veins  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis),  and  I  have  met,  in  the 
periodical  works  of  the  country,  with  repeated  angry  allusions  to 
his  description  of  Belfast,  the  pink  heels  of  the  chambermaid  who 
conducted  him  to  bed  (what  busin(iss  had  he  to  be  looking  at-  the 
young  woman's  legs  at  all  ?),  and  his  wrath  at  the  beggary  of  the 
town  and  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  aa  marked  by  a  line  of  dirt 
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mnnini:;^  iliifi;!  chi^  walk,  and  thafwia^  wfuoe  chef  woe  m  the  U2 
of  lor.in:^ 

Tl>»«>-  ^jfj0erT;uiiitti  atnsdi^  lae  »  ncher  kml  when  a|i|ified  to 
Ei^{£uc,  ch*ifu-h  pceoLUT  pink  hieel§  aoti  htssssaaj  ud^t  be  Rnarfced 
in  r,zhfit  dtu»A  rif  the  kicuzdoiii :  bat  iht  t>wii  of  Be!fii«t  accBcd  to 
m^  reall J  U>  \ift  aa  ntiac.  proifpeToaay  aztd  hukkocBie  a  city  at  and  be 
jw^n  :  ukI  with  n«p«^  to  the  mUr  tbit  in  wbjrii  I  stajcfi^  *^Keum'^'' 
w,ij>  4A  <Ttmf<>ruhI^  anri  weLI-tjrJerfti  an  establtshoieiit  as  the 
fat^tt'lKiHA  ^jckoej  ran  ile^nrer  an*!  with  an  ariraataisp  whkh 
\rtfi\>\ft  fi^Tiia(«>  Ao  a*>^t  ^'tire  for.  th^c  the  ilhiBPre  whirfa  coat 
<^hillin^<4  M  Lr»nii*'ra  taverns  are  here  senr^ri  lor  hal^a-enyvn  ;  bat  I 
mr»t  rpfieat  her^.  in  jrx^ti^  to  the  pabUe,  what  I  staled  to  Ur. 
Wtlliarn  the  waiter,  riz.,  that  half-a-jrint  of  f^irt-wiDe  dtyes  ci3otain 
n^ire  tlian  two  sUuea — at  leai^t  it  ti«-je»  in  happr  hap|»T  Fji«rla»i.f  ,  .  . 
(fiiXj,  to  \0f:  fiire,  here  the  wine  is  giooL  whereas  the  port-wine  in 
England  u  not  fiort,  brit  for  tthe  most  part  an  abominaUe  drink  of 
whi^^h  it  would  he  a  merry  only  to  give  us  two  giaaBes :  which,  hcyw> 
erer,  \a  clearly  wan«lenn^  from  the  Bu>>ject  in  hanL 

They  call  Beirut  the  Iriih  LiTerptwl  If  people  are  fat  caDing 
nameA.  it  woul«l  lie  l^ietter  to  call  it  the  Iri#h  London  at  once — the 
chief  city  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate.  It  \*jfAa  hearty,  thriving,  and 
prodfierotu,  aA  if  it  ha^l  money  in  it«  pockets  and  roast-beef  for 
dinner :  it  hajt  no  pretenifious  to  fashion,  but  looks  mayhap  better 
in  it^  hone»t  brooflcloth  than  tome  pto]4e  in  their  shabby  brocade. 
The  hoiij<eii  are  as  handi^)me  aj^  at  Dublin,  with  this  advantage,  that 
the  f>eop]e  seem  to  live  in  them.  They  have  no  attempt  at  orna- 
ment for  the  moAt  fjart.  hot  are  grave,  stout,  reil-brick  edifices,  hud 
out  at  four  an;;,'lcrt  in  onlerly  i^treets  and  squares. 

The  Ktnin^^er  cannr»t  fail  to  be  struck  (and  haply  a  little 
fri;:htene<]>  by  the  'jjeat  numlier  of  meeting-houses  that  decorate  the 
Uiwn^  and  give  evitlcnce  of  great  sermonising  on  Sun«lays.  These 
buildin;pt  do  not  aifert  the  Gothic,  like  many  of  the  meagre  edifices 
of  the  Establi.«he«l  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  have  a 
physiognumy  of  their  own — a  thick-set  citizen  look.  Porticoes  have 
they,  Ui  U;  sure,  and  omamentis  Doric,  Ionic,  and  what  not ;  but 
the  mccting-hr»iL«^*  peeps  through  all  these  classical  firiexes  and 
enUbhitiin'S '  and  though  r»ne  reatis  of  "Imitations  of  the  Ionic 
TcTiiple  of  Iliftsus,  near  Athens,''  the  chissic  temple  is  maile  to 
aHHiime  a  bluff,  downright,  Presbyterian  air,  which  would  astonish 
the  original  builder,  doubtless.  The  churches  of  the  Establishment 
are  hanrlsome  and  stately.  The  Catholics  are  building  a  brick 
r^ithwlral,  no  doubt  of  the  Tudor  style:  —  the  present  chapel, 
flanked  by  the  national  schools,  is  an  exceedingly  unprepossessing 
building  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  or  Castle  of  Otranto  Gothic :  the 
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ha*  I  nmri  ;in^r  .r  '..a-  ,.'.  "i,^-.  !",,...  :;  -"'-.n:  I  'Im 
■' RrtirtH  "  ■  m.i.r-7t.  f  .L.;  'j-  .r-sri  ^-ii:i  t^  !'-*-<^>  ■eriaii 
ionnuin  iflii  ■ii«'  ■  .1  »»■   .i--.™  .!.-.      Lk-  ""'■r-r.-.  _"•.■:-■[;- ;  't'fiHtiA 

mwh  Tiifrf'  ■#tt:tiii-«!4  s  "Ij-:!-  j-'..::3iia  'Xsui  "r.-r  iii: .  'I'wu  ! 
««  in  ib^tatf.  --...^fti  ^jr.im  »*-»  TS^ai:  «r-»'*'i  :'-»->o.-.ei-i;»n 
anil  £iiMTiriu<.u>  ■  .owr— ■r.r-':;"  rii,  T-.cirTi  *ij  "iiir  Myjri*,'.  Bul  . 
hMW'i>n  ?n*.rr.^_iu  ohi  jnjiii-s  «  "Hc  «ti)jp;l  'I  '"v  ".Iuum: 
lUiMiiiiru  '  nfTrn-)  -1,^  l.i»-ni*  wi  '-  ■iis«:r^ati>>^  .(  vuivc. 
"Ttuinic  'But.  li-'  nrr..ibi>.  T-rraa  1  *  Btpni  '  ;'.un.u.  '  :nu;  'iie 
hDiUHir  .uui  >>W"r  ■'  .'.--t'lHii  u7t  inc  .nv'>iri:^  11  tile  ii?t;iM>vuil 
A&[iiaa  »:ir  '  —  »  #4r>iurai  jtmiiuicn^  StiKai  ^ni  ••.'iirt'iii.iis; 
m-ire  'tilkiwniiuL  *•»  iit^^-  -aue  ir  3iac  lllni»*ry.  buc  :ii«  S^o 
reiini  .Dili  iwr  .iiriiiir^.ijn  uB-i^riier.  Buc  'intaiiB  ^t  '.'lusu  i^um-tlIk, 
reiufiiimi  ^r  npiinim.  .an  anii  :»  -^liifT  buc  :vw  nnuicrs  vMt  u:  iho 
ninniT-.  Ei'-n  ji  .r,  w  dirp;  t?*  ainie  niinf  «U>i>ii.«  i.-l'  i-jluiiv 
mi^.iw  ■lii&n'iii'i'*.   m  ohMs^m'  nivEi^iuiitii;  c>.>   itufMrcuuit.^  uiu»i 

iiiB«i  anil  •tut  r-M-j-T  win,-  -LMin*  to  juj^t-  iife  \-.inwm  -.4  YvUtu^i 
mina  it.:.:^  J,r  ii;3i»:ii  Sic*  ji.sirBais.  i<uKu^tHe;  Khii  humliol 
wuL.i^f*  .n  »  yiar.  «k.-s  omubM-  ivktaitkui^  wU-ui  a*  tuush  ^^  iiu 
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question.  And  then,  after  haring  read  the  BtatementB  on  eitlier 
side,  he  must  ascertain  the  .truth  of  them,  hy  which  time  more 
hibour  of  the  same  kind  will  have  grown  upon  him,  and  he  wiD 
have  attained  a  good  old  age. 

Amongst  the  poor,  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  are  said  to 
go  in  a  pretty  friendly  manner  to  the  national  schools ;  but  among 
the  Presbyterians  themselves  it  appears  there  are  great  diflTerences 
and  quarrels,  by  which  a  fine  iiistitutk)n,  the  Belfast  Academy, 
seems  to  have  suffered  considerably.  It  is  almost  the  only  building 
in  tliis  large  and  substantial  place  that  bears,  to  the  stranger^s  eye, 
an  unprosperous  air.  A  vast  building,  standing  £urly  in  the  midst 
of  a  handsome  green  and  place,  and  with  snug  comfortable  red>brick 
streets  stretching  away  at  neat  right  angles  all  around,  the  Presby- 
terian Colle<:e  hxiks  handsome  enough  at  a  short  distance,  but  on  a 
nearer  view  is  found  in  a  woful  state  of  dilapi<lation.  It  does  not 
liossess  the  supreme  dirt  and  filth  of  Maynooth — that  can  but 
belong  to  one  place,  even  in  Ireland;  but  the  building  is  in  a 
dismal  state  of  unrepair,  steps  and  windows  broken,  doors  and 
stairs  Ixittered.  Of  scholars  I  saw  but  a  few,  and  these  were  in 
the  drawing  academy.  The  fine  arts  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  flourish 
in  Belfast.  The  models  from  which  the  lads  were  copying  were  not 
good  :  one  was  copying  a  bad  copy  of  a  drawing  by  Prout ;  one  was 
colouring  a  print.  The  ragged  children  in  a  Crerman  national  school 
have  better  models  before  them,  and  are  made  acquainted  with 
truer  principles  of  art  and  beauty. 

Hani  by  is  the  Belfast  Museum,  where  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
was  in  preparation,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belfast  Art  Union. 
Artists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  been  invited  to  send  their 
works,  of  which  the  Union  pays  the  carriage ;  and  the  porters  and 
secretary  were  busy  unpacking  cases,  in  which  I  recognised  some  of 
the  works  which  had  before  figured  on  the  walls  of  the  London 
Exhibition  rooms. 

The  book-shops  which  I  saw  in  this  thriving  town  said  much  for 
the  religious  disposition  of  the  Belfast  pubhc  :  there  were  numerous 
portraits  of  reverend  gentlemen,  and  their  works  of  every  variety  : — 
**  The  Sinner's  Friend,"  "  The  Watchman  on  the  Tower,"  "  The  Peep 
of  Day,"  "  Sermons  delivered  at  Bethesda  Chapel,"  by  So-and-so : 
with  hundreds  of  the  neat  little  gilt  books  with  bad  prints,  Scriptural 
titles,  and  gilt  edges,  that  come  from  one  or  two  serious  publishing 
houses  in  London,  and  iu  considerable  numbers  from  the  neighbouring 
Scotch  shores.  As  for  the  theatre,  with  such  a  public  the  drama 
can  be  expected  to  find  but  little  fiivour ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
accompanied  me  in  my  walk,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
kindnesses  during  my  stay,  paid  not  only  that  he  had  never  been  in 
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the  playhouse,  but  that  he  never  heard  of  any  one  going  thither.  I 
found  out  the  place  where  tlie  poor  neglected  Dramatic  Muse  of 
Ulster  hid  herself;  and  was  of  a  party  of  six  in  the  boxes,  the 
benches  of  the  pit  being  dotted  over  with  about  a  score  more.  Well, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  see  that  the  gallery 'was  quite  full,  and  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  noisy :  they  stamped,  and  stormed,  and  shouted, 
and  clapiKjd,  in  a  way  that  was  pleasant  to  hear.  One  youiig  god, 
between  the  acts,  favoure<l  the  public  with  a  song — extremely  ill 
sung  certainly,  but  the  intention  was  everything ;  and  his  brethren 
above  stam|>ed  in  chonis  with  roars  of  delight. 

As  for  the  piece  performed,  it  was  a  good  old  melodrama  of  the 
British  sort,  inculcating  a  thorough  detestution  of  vice  and  a  warm 
synii>atliy  with  suffering  virtue.  The  serious  are  surely  tix)  hard 
u])on  poor  playgoofll.  \Vc  never  for  a  moment  allow  rascality  to 
triumi»li  beyond  a  certain  part  of  the  tliinl  act ;  we  sympathise  with 
the  woes  of  young  lovers — her  in  ringlets  and  a  Polish  cap,  him  in 
tights  and  a  Vandyke  collar ;  we  abhor  avari(*e  or  tyranny  in  the 
person  of  "  the  first  old  man  "  with  the  white  wig  and  red  stockings, 
or  of  the  villain  with  the  roaring  voice  and  black  whiskers ;  we 
applaud  the  honest  wag  (he  is  a  good  fellow  in  spite  of  his 
cowardice)  in  his  hearty  jests  at  the  tyrant  before  mentioned ;  and 
feci  a  kindly  sympathy  with  all  mankind  as  the  curtain  falls  over 
all  the  characters  in  a  group,  of  which  successful  love  is  the  happy 
centre.  Reverend  gentlemen  in  meeting-house  and  church,  who 
shout  against  the  immoralities  of  this  poor  stage,  and  thrt^aten  all 
playg<H*r«  M'ith  the  fate  which  is  awarded  to  unsuccessful  plays, 
should  try  and  l)ear  less  hardly  upon  us. 

An  artist -who,  in  spite  of  the  Art  Union,  can  scarcely,  I 
should  think,  flourish  in  a  place  that  seems  devoted  to  preaching, 
IK>litics,  an«l  trade—  has  somehow  found  his  way  to  this  humble 
little  theatre,  and  decorated  it  with  some  exceedingly  i)retty  scenery 
— almost  the  only  indication  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  I  have 
found  as  vet  in  the  countrv. 

A  fine  night-exhibition  in  the  town  is  that  of  the  huge  spinning- 
mills"  whith  surround  it,  and  of  which  the  thousand  windows  are 
lighted  up  at  nightfall,  and  may  be  seen  from  almost  all  quarters 
of  the  city. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  brought  an  introduction  good- 
naturt^ily  left  his  work  to  walk  with  me  to  one  of  these  mills, 
and  stated  by  whom  he  had  been  introduced  to  me  to  the  mill- 
proprietor,  Mr.  Mulholland.  "  That  recommendation,"  said  Mr. 
Mulholland  gallantly,  "is  welcome  anywhere."  It  was  from  my 
kind  friend  Mr.  Lever.  What  a  privilege  some  men  have,  who  can 
sit  quietly  in  their  studies  and  ma^e  friends  all  the  world  over  1 
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Below  ia  the  figure  of  a  girl  sketched  ia  the  place :  there  ait 
nearlj  five  hundreU  girls  employed  in  it.  They  work  in  huge  ]oag 
chambers,  liglited  by  Duiubere  of  viadows,  hot  with  ateam,  bumng 
and  humming  with  hundreds  of  thousanda  of  whirliDg  wheels,  that 
all  take  their  motion  from  a  ateam-engine  which  lives  apart  in  t 
hot  cast-iron  temple  of  its  own,  from  which  it  conimimicatee  with 
the  innumerable  machines  that  the  five  hundred  girls  preside  orer. 
They  have  seemingly  but  to  take  away  the  work  when  done — the 
enormous  monster  in  the  cast-iron  room  does  it  EdL     He  cards  the 
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Sbx,  and  combs  it,  and  spins  it,  and  beats  it,  and  twists  ib :  the  nve 
hundred  girls  stand  by  to  fcei!  hiin,  or  take  the  material  from  him, 
when  he  has  bad  his  will  of  it.  There  ia  something  frightful  in  the 
vastneaa  as  in  the  minuteness  of  this  power.  Every  thread  writhes 
and  twirls  as  the  steam-fate  orders  it,- — every  thread,  of  which  it 
would  take  a  hundred  to  make  the  tliickneaa  of  a  hair, 

I  have  seldom,  I  think,  seen  more  good  looks  than  amongst  the 
young  women  employed  in  this  place.  They  work  for  twelve  hours 
daily,  in  rooms  of  which  the  heat  is  intolerable  to  a  stranger;  but 
in  spite  of  it  tbe^  looked  gay,  stout,  and  healthy ;  nor  were  their 
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forms  much  concealed  by  the  very  simple  clothes  they  wear  while 
Id  the  mill. 

The  stranger  will  he  struck  by  the  good  looks  not  only  of  these 
spinsters,  but  of  aluiast  all  the  young  women  in  the  streets.  I 
never  saw  a  town  where  so  many  women  are  to  be  met — so  many 
and  so  pretty — with  and  without  bonnets,  with  good  figures,  in 
neat  homely  shawls  and  dresses.  The  grisettes  of  Belfast  are 
among  tlie  handsomest  ornaments  of  it ;  and  as  good,  no  doubt, 
and  irreproa<;liable  in  morals  as  their  sisters  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Many  of  the  merchants'  counting-houses  are  crowded  in  little 
old-fashioned  "  entries,"  or  courts,  such  as  one  sees  about  the  Bank 
in  London.  In  and  about  these,  and  in  the  principal  streets  in  the 
daytime,  is  a  great  activity,  and  homely  unpretending  bustle.  The 
men  have  a  businei«  look,  t(X) ;  an<l  one  sees  very  few  flaunting 
dandicrt,  as  in  Dublin.  The  sliopkeepcrs  do  not  brag  upon  their 
signlxianlft,  or  keep  "emporiums,"  as  elsewhere, — their  places  of 
business  being  for  the  most  part  homely  ;  though  one  may  see  some 
splendid  shop«,  which  are  not  to  l>e  siu-passed  by  London.  The 
docks  and  quays  are  busy  with  their  craft  and  shipping,  upon  the 
beautiful  borders  of  the  Lou^h  ;  -  the  large  red  warehouses  stretch- 
ing along  the  sliorcs,  with  ships  loading,  or  unloading,  or  building, 
hammers  clanging,  pit<»h-i)ot«  flaming  and  boiling,  seamen  cheering 
in  the  ships,  or  lolling  lazily  on  the  shore.  The  life  and  movement 
of  a  iK)rt  here  ^ve  the  stran^rer  j)lenty  to  admire  and  observe. 
And  nature  has  likewise  done  everything  for  the  place — surrounding 
it  with  ]>irturesque  hills  and  water ;-  for  which  latter  I  must 
confess  I  was  not  very  sorry  to  leave  the  town  behind  me,  and  its 
mills,  and  its  meeting-houses,  and  its  commerce,  and  Its  theologians, 
and  its  iM)liticians. 


CHAPTER  XiVLLl 

liFLFJST  7'Z    ITJE   ZAUSEWAZ 

^  I  "■iUi  Longii.  <r£  B«ifiwc  'aiu  ^  7^pIIfim(Jll  iiir  beantr  aimaar  as 
I      4reac  j»  dur  -if  ^ihe  Bnv  <if  Dnhiin  .  initr  diungii.  <ia  die  •ia.v^ 
^      r  'jA  Btfi^MK  nir  L.u-iii\  die  rrmmini:  ^raa^  iiy,  .uiti  die  akr 
«;lear  ind  bine  .Uwre.  in  r^nvioiu  oubc  Iaf  m  die  ^vater.  wtiicii  hiii 
ail  LtB  beaooei  sniii  die  ^Uxbbsl    tf  pimwi'jwB  <m  die  L&me  lajaiiii. 
Ail  we  •!niilii  «e  wv>n»  ^hatdy-lotikuur  ^Biluinetces  <Jt  tiiiipB    riitnwy 
herp   uiii  dien^  dimiu^  die  •*iiiiuij» .  uml  I  ;uii  ioin  die  •!tndiii]azi^ 
cmiark  was  'imoi  onrrRrc.  diac  iz  ittm  \  pity  die  •lay  jifa»  -u  [iii»C3r. 
I  dinmi  3i\r%iil  ni^aiR  E  was  swarp,  »!ncnuip«!d  iniD  ;a  dufiLiyy^I 
<mitrnvtf?niy  witk  tToni  .zn&ve  .^BideznnL  juiBuie  die  i!i»eii — iiatitiux' 
fit^  wiiirh  «iid  aiic  «ibgnae  mxurh  hemre  ve  rcacheii  C^uriL^k&nznL 
The  msii  dnm  die  Ompt  '■anicai  ai  due  icde  mwiL  inoniid  meao- 
while  ai  be  •^xonsneiy  livpif:    -ais  doii  >iiiiniIniBe»  pwwii  durjci^r 
pmplerL     For  wme  miles  jii»iiir  die  miMi  '\b  jl  itrmsi  of  bamlBoine 
(annncTV'hniiw'a.  bpiniuniii;  Ui  die  dirh  '^napiiB  ^nt  die  tziwa :  jmi  wp 
pMM»rl  hv-  oear-iiioiciLr  •!iuu!rties  :iiiti  *hikn«^  3iLtune»  anil  mm^  -jt 
flnoati^  •■iiiflCeiTHi   minui  dienu  Like  viILu£P»  'if  oki  it  die  ^c  or 
imfiai  'TaMtlea.     F>irdieniii)rF  ir  ▼rw  h;&ni  O)  «?e.  i^r  me  mi^  whii^h 
by  •«!  die  wa&>r  iiail  '*iiv:ptiop«ri  die  moiuiGuns  tD».  .uui  we  •iniT  aoii 
i&  '^Umpfie  or  rvo  it  •Hniiintr  •■rjiiiii>rt2U'>Ie  ii*iiii»  ju«i  ianii-iu*. 

<..';irn<*kl«»r3Tui  cpjuiif**  in  j.  rpai  rnnuuinc-^ifMikiiiir  ^asde  juctmjr 
bravely  intt>  die  «!a»  .mii  sum  inn  :i»  ^  'itiA-icimimii  ^t  \  piL'tare. 
Fc  u«  of  lite  mr  licde  ^^iae  miw.  liiekilv  .  oDr  biw  n:  been  one  oi  anv 
rnal  w^iki*  piin)«v»e$i  lim^e  die  iiky-  when  hune^c  Tkiunc  ^tDiiiiefi^ 
Grmk.  uui  ernma&^t  it.  Lee  aav  mnuuieK^  wiui  »  in  wane  'it  a 
hem  penuie  die  .«*miiii  Toliime.  or  it  tmi^  be  die  diinu  'ir  die 
"*  Anntui  Re^iiiCi»r/  wben*  die  .idvpnturea  'if  diiic  ^allani:  MIuw  ara 
miaCf^iL  He  wsu*  .i  zpnrleimuu  i.  iEmii».  imL  &>  Tnwn  iIL  i>  ^moi^gier. 
He  Liv^i  ^r  ^me  ome  in  IrT!iimiL  mil  in  Eiu^iiuiiL  in  <ntt£niae :  he 
haii  liw«> -pAAwuiKA  anii  mmannf*  jxivpncnrps  :  lie  bm ie«i  \  bt^lT  •Tt  hiti 
•^nnrrymen  on  die»e  4hjin»a.  uui  •tie I  in  die  diinl  ▼»tliiiiie»  alter  x 
hACCle  iadlaudy  thnidic  on  both  ixiie».  bat  in  which  ^ni!iaarr  roceii 
with  die  Britufh  annflL  What  ^^u  a.  ai^vpiiHt  wrmt  mi\n '  WiOmm 
rCL  also  landexi  here  ;  ami  aa  mr  die  n!sc  ^  M'Skimin>  die  accnzaai 
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and  laborious  historian  of  the  town,  informs  us  that  the  founding  of 
the  castle  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  antiquity."  It  is  pleasant  to  give 
a  little  historic  glance  at  a  place  as  one  passes  through.  The  above 
facts  may  be  relied  on  as  coming  from  Messrs.  Curry's  excellent 
new  Guide-book ;  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  Monsieur 
Thurot,  which  is  "  private  information,"  drawn  years  ago  from  the 
scarce  work  previously  mentioned.  By  the  way,  another  excellent 
companion  to  the  traveller  in  Ireland  is  the  collection  of  the  "  Irish 
Penny  Magazine,"  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  guinea,  and 
contains  a  mass  of  information  regarding  the  customs  and  places  of 
the  country.  Willis's  work  is  amusing,  as  everything  is,  written 
by  tliat  lively  author,  and  the  engravings  accompanying  it  as 
unfaithful  as  any  ever  made. 

Meanwhile,  asking  pardon  for  this  double  digression,  which  haa 
been  ma«le  while  the  guanl-coachman  is  delivering  his  mail-bags — 
while  the  landlady  stands  looking  on  in  the  sun,  her  hands  folded 
a  little  below  the  waist — while  a  company  of  tall  burly  troops  from 
the  castle  has  passed  by,  "  commanded "  by  a  very  mean,  mealy- 
faced,  uneasy-looking  little  subaltern — while  the  poor  epileptic  idiot 
of  the  town,  wallowing  and  grinning  in  the  road,  and  snorting  out 
supplications  for  a  halfi)enny,  has  tottered  away  in  possession  of 
the  coin : — meanwhile,  fresh  horses  are  brought  out,  and  the  small 
l)oy  who  acts  behind  the  coach  makes  an  unequal  and  disagreeable 
tootooing  on  a  horn  kept  to  warn  sleepy  carmen  and  celebrate 
triumphal  entries  into  ami  exits  from  cities.  As  the  mist  clears  up, 
the  country  shows  round  about  wild  but  friendly :  at  one  place  we 
passed  a  village  where  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  were  collected 
at  an  auction  of  farm-furniture,  and  many  more  figures  might  be 
seen  coming  over  the  fields  and  issuing  from  the  mist.  The  owner 
of  the  carts  and  machines  is  going  to  emigrate  to  America.  Presently 
we  come  to  the  demesne  of  Retl  Hall,  "  through  which  is  a  pretty 
drive  of  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  :  it  contains  a  rocky  glen,  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  stream — which  is  perfectly  dry,  except  in  winter 
— and  the  woofls  about  it  are  picturesque,  and  it  is  occasionally  the 
resort  of  summer-parties  of  pleasure."  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  first  part  of  the  description,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  panigraph  is  equally  faithful ; — with  which  we  come 
to  Lame,  a  "  most  thriving  town,"  the  same  authority  says,  but  a 
most  dirtv  and  narrow-8treete<l  and  ill-built  one.  Some  of  the 
houses  remin<le<l  one  of  the  South. 

A  benevolent  fellow-passenger  said  that  the  window  waa  "a 
convanience."  And  here,  after  a  drive  of  nineteen  miles  upon  a 
comfortable  coach,  we  were  transferred  with  the  mail-bags  to  a 
comfortable  car  that  makes  the  journey  to  BaUycaatle.     There  is 
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no  liarm  in  saying  tliat  there  was  a  very  pretty  smiling  buxom 
young  lass  for  a  travelling  companion  ;  and  somehow,  to  a  lonely 
person,  the  landscape  always  looks  prettier  in  such  society.      The 
"Antrim  cxxist-road,"  which  we  now,  after  a  few  miles,  begin  to 
follow,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  noble  and  gallant  works  of 
art  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country,  is  likewise  a  route  highly 
picturesque   and   romantic ;    tlie   sea    spreading   Tiide    before    the 
spectator's  eyes  upon  one  side  of  the  route,  the  tall  cliffs  of  limestone 
rising  abniptly  above  him  on  the  other.     Tliere  are  in  the  map  of 
Curry's  Guide-book  points  indiciitiug  castles  and  abbey  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenarm ;  and  the  little  place  looked  so  comfortable,  as 
we  abruptly  came  upon  it,  round  a  rook,  that  I  was  glad  to  have 
an  excuse  for  staying,  and  felt  an  extreme  curiosity  with  reganl 
to  the  abbey  and  the  castle. 

The  abbey  only  exists  in  the  unromantic  shape  of  a  wall ;  the 
castle,  however,  far  from  being  a  ruin,  is  an  antique  in  the  most 
complete  order — an  old  castle  repaired  so  as  to  look  like  new,  and 
increased  by  modem  wings,  towers,  gables,  and  terraces,  so  extremely 
old  that  the  whole  forms  a  grand  and  imposing-looking  baronial 
edifice,  towering  above  the  little  town  which  it  seems  to  protect,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  severe-looking  armed 
tower  and  gate.  In  the  town  is  a  town-house,  with  a  campanile  in 
the  Italian  taste,  and  a  school  or  chapel  opposite  in  the  Early  English  ; 
80  that  the  inhabitants  can  enjoy  a  considerable  architectural  variety. 
A  grave-looking  church,  with  a  beautiful  steeple,  stands  amid  some 
trees  hard  by  a  second  handsome  bridge  and  the  little  quay ;  and 
here,  too,  was  perched  a  poor  little  wandering  theatre  (gallery  Id., 
pit  2d.),  and  proposing  that  night  to  play  "  Bomlmstes  Furioso,  and 
the  Comic  Bally  of  Glenarm  in  an  Uproar."  I  heard  the  thumping 
of  the  drum  in  the  evening ;  but,  as  at  Roundwood,  nobody  patro- 
nised the  poor  players.  At  nine  o'clock  there  was  not  a  single  taper 
lighted  under  their  awning,  and  my  heart  (perhaps  it  is  too  suscep- 
tible) bled  for  Fusbos. 

The  severe  gate  of  the  castle  was  opened  by  a  kind  good-natured 
old  porteress,  instead  of  a  rough  gallowglass  with  a  battle-axe  and 
yellow  shirt  (more  fitting  guardian  of  so  stern  a  postern),  and  the 
old  dame  insisted  upon  my  making  an  application  to  see  the  grounds 
of  the  castle,  which  request  was  very  kindly  granted,  and  afforded  a 
delightful  half-hour's  walk.  The  grounds  are  beautiful,  and  excel- 
lently kept ;  the  trees  in  their  autunm  livery  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brown,  except  some  stout  ones  that  keep  to  their  green  summer 
clothes,  and  the  laiu^ls  and  their  like,  who  wear  pretty  much  the 
same  dress  all  the  year  round.  The  birds  were  singing  with  the 
most  astonishing  vehemence  in  the  dark  glistening  shrubberies ;  but 
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the  only  sound  in  the  walks  was  that  of  the  rakes  pulling  together 
the  falling  leaves.  There  was  of  these  walks  one  especially,  flanked 
towards  the  river  by  a  turreted  wall  covered  with  ivy,  and  having 
on  the  one  side  a  row  of  lime-trees  that  had  turned  quite  yellow, 
while  opposite  them  was  a  green  slope,  and  a  quaint  terrace-stair, 
and  a  long  range  of  fantastic  gables,  towers,  and  chimneys ; — there 
was,  I  say,  one  of  these  walks  which  Mr.  Cattermole  would  hit  off 
with  a  few  strokes  of  his  gallant  pencil,  and  which  I  could  fancy  to 
be  fretiuented  by  some  of  those  long-trained,  tender,  gentle-looking 
young  beauties  whom  Mr.  Stone  loves  to  design.  Here  they  come, 
talking  of  love  in  a  tone  that  is  between  a  sigh  and  a  whisper,  and 
gliding  in  rustling  shot  silks  over  the  fallen  leaves. 

Tlicre  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  stir  in  the  little  port,  where, 
says  the  Guide-book,  a  couple  of  hundred  vessels  take  in  cargoes 
annually  of  the  produce  of  the  district.  Stone  and  lime  are  the 
chief  article*  exported,  of  which  the  cliffs  for  miles  give  an  unfailing 
supply ;  and,  as  one  travels  the  mountains  at  night,  the  kilns  may 
be  seen  lighted  up  in  the  lonely  places,  and  flaring  red  in  the 
darkness. 

If  the  road  from  Lame  to  Glenarm  is  beautiful,  the  coast  route 
from  the  latter  place  to  Cushcndall  is  still  more  so ;  and,  except 
peerless  Westport,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  Ireland  so  picturesque  as 
this  noble  line  of  coa^t  scenery.  The  new  road,  luckily,  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  the  lover  of  natural  beauties  had  l)etter  hasten  to 
the  spot  in  time,  ere,  by  flattening  and  improving  the  road,  and 
lea<ling  it  along  the  sea-shore,  half  the  magnificent  prospects  are 
shut  out,  now  visible  from  along  the  mountainous  old  road ;  which, 
according  to  the  gcKKl  old  fashion,  gallantly  takes  all  the  hills  in  its 
course,  disdaining  to  turn  them.  At  three  mile«'  distance,  near  the 
village  of  Cairlough,  Glenarm  looks  more  beautiful  than  when  you 
are  close  ui)on  it;  and,  as  the  car  travels  on  to  the  stupendous 
Garron  Head,  the  traveller,  looking  back,  has  a  view  of  the  whole 
line  of  coast  southward  as  far  as  Isle  Magee,  with  its  bays  and  white 
villages,  and  t'lll  pre<npitou8  cliffs,  green,  white,  and  grey.  Eyes 
left,  you  may  look  with  wonder  at  the  mountains  rising  above,  or 
j)re8ently  at  the  pretty  jmrk  and  grounds  of  Drumnasole.  Here, 
near  the  wootls  of  Na])i)an,  which  are  dressed  in  ten  thousand 
colours — ash-leaves  turned  yellow,  nut-trees  re<l,  birch-leaves  brown, 
lime-leaves  spcirklcd  over  with  black  sjMDts  (marks  of  a  disease  which 
they  will  never  get  over)  —  stands  a  school-house  that  looks  like  a 
French  chilteau,  having  probably  l)een  a  villa  in  former  days,  and 
discharges  as  we  pass  a  cluster  of  fair-haired  children  that  begin 
nmning  madly  down  the  hill,  their  fair  hair  streaming  behind  them. 
Down  the  bill  goes  the  car,  madly  too,  and  you  wonder  and  bless 
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your  stars  that  the  horse  does  not  hH,  or  crush  the  children  that 
are  running  before,  or  you  that  are  sitting  behiniL  Every  now  and 
then,  at  a  trip  of  the  horse,  a  disguised  huly  s-maid,  with  a  canary-- 
bird  in  her  lap  and  a  vast  anxiety  about  her  best  bonnet  in  the 
bandbox,  begins  to  scream  :  at  which  the  car-boy  grins,  and  rattles 
down  the  hill  only  the  quicker.  The  road,  which  almost  always 
«kirts  the  hillside,  has  been  torn  sheer  through  the  rock  here  and 
there :  an  immense  work  of  leTelling,  shovelling,  picking,  blasting, 
filling.  Lb  going  on  along  the  whole  line.  As  I  was  looking  up  a 
rast  cliff,  decorated  with  patches  of  green  here  and  there  at  its 
summit,  and  at  its  base,  where  the  sea  had  beaten  until  now,  with 
V>ng  thin  waving  grass,  that  I  told  a  grocer,  my  neighbour,  was  like 
mermaid's  hair  (though  he  did  not  in  the  least  coincide  in  the 
limile) — as  I  was  looking  up  the  hill,  admiring  two  goats  that  were 
browsing  on  a  little  patch  of  green,  and  two  sheep  perched  yet 
higher  (I  had  never  seen  such  agility  in  mutton) — as,  I  say  once 
more,  I  was  looking  at  these  phenomena,  the  grocer  nudges  me  and 
says,  "  Look  on  to  (his  side — that^s  Scotland  i/on."  If  ever  this 
book  reaches  a  second  edition,  a  sonnet  shall  be  inserted  in  this 
place,  describing  the  author's  feelings  on  his  fikst  view  of 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  mountains  remain  undisturbed, 
looking  blue  and  solemn  far  away  in  the  i)lacid  sea. 

Rounding  Garron  Head,  we  come  upon  the  inlet  which  is  called 
Red  Bay^  the  shores  and  sides  of  which  are  of  red  clay,  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  limestone,  and  towanls  which,  between  two  noble 
ranges  of  mountains,  stretches  a  long  green  i)]ain,  forming,  together 
with  the  hills  that  protect  it  and  the  sea  that  washes  it,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  of  this  most  beautiful  country.  A  fail 
writer,  whom  the  Guide-bcx)k  quotes,  bresiks  out  into  strains  of 
admiration  in  speaking  of  this  district ;  calls  it  '*  Switzerland  in 
miniature,''  celebrates  its  moim tains  of  Glenariff  and  Liu'gethan,  and 
lauds,  in  terms  of  equal  admiration,  the  rivers,  waterfalls,  and  other 
natural  beauties  that  lie  within  the  glen. 

The  writer's  enthusiasm  regarding  this  tract  of  country  is  quite 
warranted,  nor  can  any  praise  in  admiration  of  it  l>e  too  high ;  but 
alas  !  in  calling  a  ])lace  "  Switzerland  in  miuiatiu-e,"  do  we  describe 
it?  In  joining  together  cataracts,  valleys,  rushing  streams,  and 
blue  mountains,  with  all  the  emphasis  and  picturesqueness  of  which 
type  is  capable,  we  cannot  get  near  to  a  copy  of  Nature's  sublime 
countenance ;  and  the  writer  can't  hope  to  describe  such  grand 
sights  so  as  to  make  them  visible  to  the  fireside  reader,  but  can 
only,  to  the  best  of  his  taste  and  exi>erience,  warn  the  future 
traveller  where  he  may  look  out  for  objects  to  ailmire.  I  think 
this  sentiment  has  been  repeated  a  score  of  times  in  this  journal ; 
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but  it  comes  upon  one  at  every  new  display  of  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, such  as  here  the  Almighty  in  His  bounty  has  set  before  us ; 
and  every  such  scene  seems  to  warn  one,  that  it  is  not  made  to  talk 
about  too  much,  but  to  think  of  and  love,  and  be  grateful  for. 

Rounding  this  beautiful  bay  and  valley,  we  passed  by  some 
caves  that  penetrate  deep  into  the  red  rock,  and  are  inhabited — 
one  by  a  blacksmith,  whose  forge  was  blazing  in  the  dark ;  one  by 
cattle;  and  one  by  an  old  woman  that  has  sold  whisky  here  for 
time  out  of  mind.  The  road  then  passes  under  an  arch  cut  in  the 
rock  by  the  same  spirited  individual  who  has  cleared  away  many 
of  the  ditficidties  in  the  route  to  Glenarm,  and  beside  a  conical  hill, 
where  for  some  time  previous  have  been  visible  the  ruins  of  the 
*.*  ancient  auld  castle  "  of  Red  Bay.  At  a  distance,  it  looks  very 
grand  upon  its  height ;  but  on  coming  close  it  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  mere  wall,  and  not  a  high  one.  Hence  quickly  we  reached 
Cushendall,  where  the  grocer's  family  are  on  the  look-out  for  him  : 
the  driver  begins  to  blow  his  little  bugle,  and  the  disguised  lady's- 
maid  begins  to  smooth  her  bonnet  and  hair. 

At  this  place  a  good  dinner  of  fresh  whiting,  broiled  bacon,  and 
small  beer  was  served  up  to  me  for  the  sum  of  eightpence,  while  the 
lady's-maid  in  question  took  her  tea.  "This  town  is  full  of 
Papists,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  extremely  genteel  air;  and, 
either  in  (consequence  of  this,  or  because  she  ate  up  one  of  the  fish, 
which  she  had  clearly  no  right  to,  a  disagreement  arose  between  us, 
and  we  did  not  exchange  another  word  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  road  led  us  for  fourteen  miles  by  wild  mountains,  and  across  a 
fine  ar|ueduct  to  Ballycastle ;  but  it  was  dark  as  we  left  Cushendall, 
and  it  was  ditlicult  to  see  more  in  the  grey  evening  but  that  the 
country  was  Siivage  and  lonely,  except  where  the  kilns  were  lighted 
up  here  and  there  in  the  hills,  and  a  shining  river  might  be  seen 
winding  in  the  dark  ravines.  Not  far  from  Ballycastle  lies  a  little 
old  ruin,  called  the  Abbey  of  Bonamargy :  by  it  the  Margy  river 
runs  into  the  sea,  upon  which  you  come  suddenly;  and  on  the 
shore  are  some  tall  buildings  and  factories,  that  looked  as  well  in 
the  moonlight  as  if  they  had  not  been  in  ruins :  and  hence  a  fine 
avenue  of  limes  lejids  to  Ballycastle.  They  must  have  been  planted 
at  the  time  recorded  in  the  Guide-Book,  when  a  mine  was  dis- 
covered near  the  town,  and  the  works  and  warehouses  on  the  quay 
erected.  At  i)re8ent,  the  place  has  little  trade,  and  half-a-dozen 
carts  with  apples,  jwtatoes,  dried  fish,  and  turf,  seem  to  contain  the 
commerce  of  the  market. 

The  picturescjue  sort  of  vehicle  designed  on  the  next  page  is  said 
to  be  going  much  out  of  fashion  in  the  country,  the  solid  wheels 
giving  place  to  those  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     A  fine  and 
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eJiTving  converaktioa  look  place  betwern  the  doigner  and  the  awatr 
of  tbe  vefaiole.  "  Stanl  Rill  for  a  minute,  tod  and  the  ev,  and  I 
Till  giTe  joa  twopeDM  ! "  "  What  do  too  want  to  do  with  it  I " 
axjt  tbe  btter.  "  To  draw  iL"  "  To  dra^  it ' "  nn  be,  nth  a 
wUd  look  of  surprise.  "  And  ii  it  ,vi«i>V/  draw  it ? "  "I  mean  I 
want  to  take  a  picture  6f  it :  ;ou  know  what  a  pictore  is ! "  "  Xo^ 
I  doa't."  "  Here's  one,"  rays  I,  showing  him  a  book.  "  Oh,  &ith, 
sir,"  lays  tbe  rarmao,  drawing  b^tck  rather  alarmed,  "  Fm  no 
acfaolar  I ''  And  be  ooneluded  bv  saring,  "  Will  yim  fr>jr  tit  t*trf, 
or  vilt  tfou  notT"  Bj  whirh  stnightforward  qneetioa  be  abowMt 
liimself  to  be  a  teal  practical  man  of  senile  :  and,  as  he  got  an  titi- 
ntis&ctorr  replj  to  this  query,  he  forthwith  gare  a  laah  to  his  poor 
and  declined  to  wait  a  minute  longer.     As  for  the  twopMice,  h« 
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eertainlj  accepted  that  luuidsoine  sura,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
but  with  an  air  of  extreme  wonder  at  the  transaction,  and  of  eon- 
tempt  for  the  giver  ;  which  vcrr  likelj  was  perfectly  justifiable.  I 
have  »«en  men  despised  in  genteci  companies  with  not  half  so  gcml 

In  respeet  to  the  fine  arts,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  the  people  in 
the  South  and  West  showed  much  more  curiosity  and  interest  with 
re7J.ril  to  a  sketch  and  iu  pm^^reBB  than  has  been  shown  by  the 
iKi/iauiU  of  the  North  :  the  former  lookinz  on  by  dozens  and  ex- 
claiming,  "That's  Fnink  Slahony's  house  I"  or  "Look  at  Biddy 
Mullins  and  the  child  ! "  or  "  He's  taking  off  the  chimney  now  !  "  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  whereas,  skeU'hin;;  in  the  North,  I  bare  collecteit 
no  such  spectators,  the  people  not  taking  the  sUghtest  notice  of  tha 
traoaactioa. 
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The  little  town  of  Bally  castle  does  not  contain  much  to  occupy 
the  traveller :  behind  the  church  stands  a  ruined  old  mansion  with 
round  turrets,  that  must  have  been  a  stately  tower  in  former  days. 
The  town  is  more  modern,  but  almost  as  dismal  as  the  tower. 
A  little  street  behind  it  slides  off  into  a  potato-field — the  peaceful 
barrier  of  the  place ;  and  hence  I  could  see  the  tall  rock  of  Ben- 
gore,  with  the  sea  beyond  it,  and  a  pleasing  landscape  stretching 
towards  it. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  elegant  and  learned  book  has  an  awful  picture 
of  yonder  head  of  Bengore ;  and  hard  by  it  the  Guide-book  says  is 
a  coal-mine,  where  Mr.  Barrow  found  a  globular  stone  hammer, 
which,  he  infers,  was  used  in  the  coal-mine  before  weapons  of  iron 
were  invented.  The  former  writer  insinuates  that  the  mine  must 
have  been  worked  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  "before  the 
turbulent  chaos  of  events  that  succeeded  the  eighth  century."  Shall 
I  go  and  see  a  coal-mine  that  may  have  been  worked  a  thousand 
years  since?  Why  go  see  it?  says  idleness.  To  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  it.  Sheridan's  advice  to  his  son  here  came  into 
my  mind ;  *  and  I  shall  reserve  a  description  of  the  mine,  and  an 
anti(iuarian  dissertation  regarding  it,  for  publication  elsewhere. 

Ballycastle  must  not  Ix;  left  without  recording  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  snuggest  inns  in  the  country  is  kept  by  the  postmaster 
there ;  who  luis  also  a  stable  full  of  good  horses  for  travellers  who 
take  his  little  inn  on  the  way  to  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  roail  to  the  Causeway  is  bleak,  wild,  and  hilly.  The  cabins 
along  the  road  are  s<uircely  l)otter  than  those  of  Kerry,  the*  inmates 
as  ragged,  and  more  fierce  anrl  dark-looking.  I  never  was  so 
pestered  by  juvenile  beggars  as  in  the  dismal  village  of  Ballintoy. 
A  crowd  of  them  rushed  after  the  car,  calling  for  money  in  a  fierce 
manner,  as  if  it  wiis  their  right ;  dogs  as  fierce  as  the  children  came 
yelling  after  the  vehicle ;  and  the  faces  which  scowled  out  of  the 
black  cabins  were  not  a  whit  more  good-humoured.  We  passed  by 
one  or  two  more  clumps  of  cabins,  with  their  turf  and  corn-stacks 
lying  together  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  placed  there  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  children,  doubtless,  who  can  thus  accompany  the 
car  either  way,  and  shriek  out  their  "  Bonny  gantleman,  gi'e  us  a 
ha'p'ny."  A  couple  of  churches,  one  with  a  pair  of  its  pinnacles 
blown  off,  stood  in  the  dismal  open  country,  and  a  gentleman's 
house  here  and  there :  there  were  no  trees  about  them,  but  a  brown 
grass  round  about — hills  rising  and  falling  in  front,  and  the  sea 
beyond.  The  occasional  view  of  the  coast  was  noble ;  wild  Bengore 
towering  eastwards  as  we  went  along ;  Raghery  Island  before  us,  in 

*  "  I  want  to  go  into  a  coal-mine,"  says  Tom  Sheridan,  '*in  order  to  say  I 
have  been  there.'*    '*  Well,  then,  say  so,'*  replied  the  admirable  father. 
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the  steep  rocks  and  caves  of  which  Brace  took  shelter  when  driven 
from  yonder  Scottish  coast,  that  one  sees  stretching  blue  in  the 
north-east. 

I  think  this  wild  ;a:Ioomv  tract  throu^  which  one  passes  is  a 
good  prelude  for  what  is  to  be  the  great  sii^t  of  the  day,  and  got 
my  minil  to  a  proper  state  of  awe  by  the  time  we  were  near  the 
journey's  end.  Tuminj:  away  shorewanls  by  the  fine  house  of  Sir 
Francis  ^acnaghten^  I  went  towanls  a  lone  handsome  inn,  that 
stands  close  to  the  Causeway.  The  Lmdlonl  at  BaUycastie  had 
lent  me  Hamilton's  book  to  read  on  the  roail :  but  I  ha«i  not  time 
then  to  reail  more  than  haltsi-dozen  pages  of  it.  They  describeil 
how  the  author,  a  clerjcyman  diKftinguL^^heil  as  a  man  of  science,  iiad 
been  thrust  out  «>f  a  friend'.s  house  by  the  frightened  servants  one 
wild  night,  and  butchereil  by  s*)me  Whiteboys  who  were  waiting 
outside  and  called  t^>r  hia  blood.  I  hml  been  told  at  Belihst  that 
there  was  a  corpse  in  the  inn :  was  it  there  now  ?  It  had  <iriven 
off,  the  car- boy  said,  '"in  a  handsome  hearse  and  &ur  to  Dublin  the 
whole  way.*^  It  was  g<i>ne,  but  I  thought  the  house  looketi  as  if 
the  idn)Ht  was  there.  See,  yonder  are  the  blai*k  roi^ks  stretching 
to  Portnish :  how  leanlen  antl  ^rey  the  sea  looks !  how  grey  and 
leaiien  the  !*ky !  You  hear  the  waters  niaring  evermore,  as  they 
have  ilone  since  the  beginning  of  the  worfiL  The  car  tirives  up 
with  a  <lismal  grinding  noise  »>f  the  wheels  to  the  big  lone  house : 
there's  no  smoke  in  the  chimuevs :  the  «i«>or»  are  l<x'ke<L  Three 
savage-looking  men  nish  after  the  «-jr :  :ire  they  the  men  who  took 
out  Mr.  Hamiltim — to«)k  liitu  out  an«l  but^^henni  him  in  the  m«>on- 
light  ?  Is  everybnly,  [  woniler,  dead  in  thait  big  house  ?  Will 
they  let  us  in  I'jeK)!^  tin»w*  men  .irn  up  f  Out  com<»  a  pretty 
smiling  girl,  witli  a  tMu:t::*i'y,  just  as  the  :«avages  are  at  the  car^  anii 
you  are  ushere«l  into  a  very  •M>mt'ort:iMp  nj«»m :  and  the  men  turn 
out  to  be  guides.  WelL  thauk  HeavMa  it*-*  no  worse!  I  had  fifteen 
p«>unib  still  left :  aniL  when  desperate,  have  no  doubt  should  fight 
like  a  lion. 


■■ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  GIANTS  CAUSE fr AY— COLERAIKE^PORTRUSH 

THE  traveller  no  sooner  issues  from  the  inn  by  a  back  door, 
which  he  is  informed  will  lead  him  straight  to  tlie  Causeway, 
than  the  guides  jmunce  uixm  him,  with  a  dozen  rough  l)oat- 
men  who  are  likewise  lying  in  wait ;  and  a  crew  of  shrill  l)eggar- 
boys,  with  boxes  of  spars,  ready  to  t<?ar  him  and  ea<;h  oth(;r  to 
pieces  seemingly,  yell  and  bawl  incessantly  -round  him.  "  I'm  the 
guide  Miss  Henry  recommends,"  shouts  one.  "  I'm  Mr.  Maciionald's 
guide,"  pushes  in  another.  "  This  way,"  roars  a  third,  and  drags 
his  prey  down  a  precnpice ;  the  rest  of  them  clambering  and  quarrel- 
ling after.  I  had  no  friends  :  I  was  ^^erfectly  helpless.  I  wanted 
to  walk  down  to  tlie  shore  by  mys<jlf,  but  they  would  not  let  me, 
and  I  had  nothuig  for  it  but  to  yield  myself  into  the  hands  of  the 
guide  who  had  seized  me,  who  hurried  me  down  the  steep  to  a  little 
wild  bay,  flanked  on  ezicli  side  by  rugged  cliffs  and  rocks,  against 
which  the  waters  came  tumbling,  frothing,  and  roaring  furiously. 
Upon  some  of  these  black  rocks  two  or  three  boats  were  lying : 
four  men  seized  a  boat,  pushed  it  shouting  into  the  water,  and 
ravished  me  into  it.  We  had  slid  between  two  rocks,  where  the 
channel  came  gurgling  in  :  we  were  up  one  swelling  wave  that  came 
in  a  huge  advancing  body  ten  feet  above  us,  and  were  plunging 
mailly  down  another  (the  descent  causes  a  sensation  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  stomach  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  here  to 
describe),  before  I  had  leisure  to  ask  myself  why  the  deuce  I  was 
in  that  boat,  with  four  rowers  hurrooing  and  bounding  madly 
from  one  huge  liquid  mountain  to  another — four  rowers  whom  I 
was  bound  to  pay.  I  say,  the  query  came  qimlmishly  across  me 
why  the  devil  I  was  there,  and  why  not  walking  calmly  on  the 
shore. 

The  guide  began  pouring  his  professional  jargon  into  my  ears. 
"  Every  one  of  them  bays,"  says  he,  "  has  a  name  (take  my  place^ 
and  the  spray  won't  come  over  you) :  that  is  Port  Noffer,  and  the 
next,  Port  na  Gange :  them  rocks  is  the  Stookawns  (for  every  rock 
has  its  name  as  well  as  every  l>ay) ;  and  yonder — give  way,  my 
boys, — hurray,  we're  over  it  now :  has  it  wet  you  much,  sir  ?— 
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that's  the  little  cave :  it  goes  five  hiiutlre<l  feet  under  grouiitl,  r.ml 
the  boats  goes  into  it  easy  of  a  calm  day." 

"  Is  it  a  fine  flay  or  a  rough  one  now  ? "  said  I ;  the  internal 
disturbance  going  on  with  more  severity  than  ever. 

"  It's  betwixt  and  between ;  or,  I  may  say,  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Sit  up,  sir.  Look  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Don't  be 
afraid,  sir :  never  has  an  accident  happened  in  any  one  of  these 
boatA,  and  the  mo^t  delicate  ladies  has  rode  in  them  on  rougher 
day:4  than  this.  Now,  boys,  pull  to  the  big  cave.  That,  sir,  is  six 
hundred  and  sixty  yanls  in  length,  though  some  say  it  goes  for 
miles  inland,  where  the  people  sleeping  in  their  houses  hear  the 
waters  roaring  under  them." 

The  water  was  tossing  and  tumbling  into  the  mouth  of  the  little 
cave.  I  looke<l, — for  the  guitle  woul<l  not  let  me  alone  till  I  did, — 
and  saw  what  might  be  expected :  a  black  hole  of  some  forty  feet 
high,  into  which  it  was  no  more  possible  to  see  than  into  a  millstone. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  says  I,  "  if  youVe  no  jmrticular  wish  to 
see  the  mouth  of  the  big  cave,  put  alK>ut  and  let  us  see  the  Causeway 
and  get  ashore."  This  was  done,  the  guide  meanwhile  telling  some 
story  of  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada  having  fired  her  guns  at  two 
peaks  of  rock,  then  visible,  which  the  crew  mistook  for  chimney- 
pots— what  benighted  fools  the^e  Spanish  Armadilloes  must  have 
been ;  it  is  easier  to  see  a  rock  than  a  cliimney-pot ;  it  is  easy  to 
know  that  chimney-pots  do  not  grow  on  rocks. — "  But  where,  if  you 
please,  is  the  Causeway]" 

"  That's  the  Causewav  before  you,"  says  the  guide. 

"  Wliich  ? " 

"That  pier  which  you  see  jutting  out  into  the  bay  right 
ahead." 

"  Mon  -dieu  I  and  have  I  travelled  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
see  that  ?  " 

I  declare,  upon  my  conscience,  the  barge  moored  at  Himgerford 
Market  is  a  more  majestic  obje<!t,  and  seems  to  occupy  as  much 
space.  As  for  telling  a  man  that  the  Causeway  is  merely  a  part 
of  the  sight ;  that  he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
surrounding  scenery ;  that  if  he  looks  to  the  westward  he  will  see 
Portrush  and  Donegal  Head  before  him  ;  that  the  cliffs  immediately 
in  his  front  are  green  in  some  places,  black  in  others,  interspersed 
with  blotches  of  brown  and  streaks  of  venlurc ; — what  is  all  this  to 
a  lonely  individual  lying  sick  in  a  boat,  between  two  immense  waves 
that  only  give  him  momentary  glimpses  of  the  land  in  question,  to 
show  that  it  is  firightfully  near,  and  yet  you  are  an  hour  from  it  *? 
They  won't  let  you  go  away — that  cursed  guide  will  tell  out  his 
stock  of  legends  and  stories.     The  boatmen  insist  upon  your  looking 
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at  Doxes  of  "specimens,"  which  you  must  buy  of  them ;  they  laugh 
as  you  grow  paler  and  paler;  they  offer  you  more  and  more 
"  specimens " ;  even  the  dirty  lad  who  pulls  number  three,  and 
is  not  allowed  by  his  comrades  to  speak,  puts  in  his  oar,  and 
hands  you  over  a  piece  of  Irish  diamond  (it  looks  like  halfnsucked 
alicompayne),  and  scorns  you.  "Hurray,  lads,  now  for  it,  give 
way ! "  how  the  oars  do  hurtle  in  the  rowlocks,  as  the  boat  goes 
up  an  aqueous  mountain,  and  tlicn  down  into  one  of  those  cursed 
maritime  valleys  where  there  is  no  rest  as  on  shore  ! 

At  last,  after  they  had  pulled  me  enough  about,  and  sold  me  all 
the  boxes  of  8i)ecimen8,  I  was  permitted  to  land  at  the  spot  whence 
we  set  out,  and  whence,  though  we  had  l)een  rowing  for  an  hour,  we 
had  never  been  alnive  five  hundred  yards  distant.  Let  all  cockneys 
take  warning  from  this ;  let  the  solitary  one  caught  issuing  from  the 
back  door  of  the  hotel,  shout  at  once  to  the  boatmen  to  be  gone — 
that  he  will  have  none  of  them.  Let  him,  at  any  rate,  go  first 
down  to  the  water  to  determine  whether  it  be  smooth  enough  to 
allow  him  to  take  any  decent  pleasure  by  riding  on  its  surface. 
For  after  all,  it  must  be  remembercil  that  it  is  pleasure  we  come 
for — that  we  are  not  Miffed  to  take  those  boats. — Well,  well !  I 
\mi\  ten  shillings  for  mine,  and  ten  minutes  before  would  cheerfiilly 
have  paid  five  i)ounds  to  be  allowed  to  quit  it;  it  was  no  hard 
bargain  after  all.  As  for  the  boxes  of  spar  and  specimens,  I  at  once, 
Ijeing  on  terra  firma,  broke  my  promise,  and  said  I  would  see  them 

all  first.     It  is  wrong  to  swear,  I  know;  but  sometimes  it 

relieves  one  so  much  ! 

The  first  act  on  shore  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  Sanctissima 
Tellus;  offering  up  to  her  a  neat  and  becoming  Taglioni  coat, 
bought  for  a  guinea  in  Covent  Garden  only  three  months  back. 
I  sprawled  on  my  back  on  the  smoothest  of  rocks  that  is,  and  tore 
the  elbows  to  pieces :  the  guide  picked  me  up ;  the  boatmen  did 
not  stir,  for  they  had  had  their  will  of  me ;  the  guide  alone  picked 
me  up,  I  say,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  We  went  across  a  boggy 
ground  in  one  of  the  little  bays,  round  which  rise  the  green  walls  of 
the  cliff,  terminated  on  either  side  by  a  black  crag,  and  the  line  of 
the  shore  washed  by  the  fwluphloisboiotic,  nay,  the  poluphloisboio- 
tatotic  sea.  Two  beggars  stepped  over  the  bog  after  us  howling  for 
money,  and  each  holding  up  a  cursed  box  of  specimens.  No  oaths, 
threats,  entreaties,  would  clrive  these  vermin  away ;  for  some  time 
the  whole  scene  had  been  spoilt  by  the  incessant  and  abominable 
jargon  of  them,  the  boatmen,  and  the  guides.  I  was  obliged  to 
give  them  money  to  be  left  in  quiet,  and  if,  as  no  doubt  will  be 
the  case,  the  Giant's  Causeway  shall  be  a  still  greater  resort  of 
travellers  than  ever,  the  county  must  put  policemen  on  the  rocks 
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to  keep  the  beggars  away,  or  fling  them  in  the  water  when  they 
appear. 

And  now,  by  force  of  money,  having  got  rid  of  the  sea  and  land 
beggars,  you  are  at  liberty  to  examine  at  your  leisure  the  wonders 
of  the  place.  There  is  not  the  least  need  for  a  guide  to  attend  the 
stranger,  unless  the  latter  have  a  mind  to  listen  to  a  parcel  of 
legends,  which  may  be  well  from  the  mouth  of  a  wild  simple 
peasant  who  believes  in  his  tales,  but  are  o<lious  from  a  didlanl 
who  narrates  them  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  lie.  Fee  him  and  the 
other  beggars,  and  at  last  you  are  left  tranquil  to  look  at  the 
strange  scene  with  your  own  eyes,  and  enjoy  your  own  thoughts 
at  leisure. 

That  is,  if  the  thoughts  awakened  by  such  a  scene  may  be 
called  enjoyment;  but  for  me,  I  confess,  they  are  too  near  akin 
to  fear  to  be  pleasant;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  would  desire  to 
change  that  sensation  of  awe  and  terror  which  the  hour's  walk 
occasioned,  for  a  greater  familiarity  with  this  wild,  sad,  lonely 
place.  The  solitu<le  is  awful.  I  can't  understand  how  those 
chattering  guides  dare  to  lift  up  their  voices  here,  and  cry  for 
money. 

It  looks  like  the  l>eginning  of  the  world,  somehow :  the  sea 
looks  older  than  in  other  places,  the  hills  and  rocks  strange,  and 
fonued  differently  fmm  other  rocks  and  hills — as  those  vast  dubious 
monsters  were  formed  who  possesse<l  the  ciirth  l»efore  man.  The 
hill-tops  arc  shattered  into  a  thousand  cniggcd  fantastical  shapes ; 
the  water  conies  swelling  into  scores  of  little  strange  creeks,  or  goes 
off  with  a  le^p,  roaring  into  those  mysterious  caves  yonder,  which 
penetrate  who  knows  how  far  into  our  common  world.  The  savage 
rmjk-sides  are  j)ainted  of  a  hundred  colours.  Does  the  sun  ever 
shine  here?  When  the  world  was  moulded  and  fashioned  out  of 
formless  chaos,  tliis  must  have  been  the  bit  over — a  remnant  of 
chaos  I  Think  of  that! — it  is  a  tailor's  simile.  Well,  I  am  a 
cot'kney  :  I  wish  I  were  in  Pall  Mall !  Yonder  is  a  keli>-bumer  :  a 
lurid  smoke  from  his  burning  kelp  rises  up  to  the  leailen  sky,  and 
he  looks  as  naketl  and  fierce  as  Cain.  Bubbling  up  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  very  brim  of  the  sea  rises  a  little  crystal  spring :  how 
comes  it  there  ?  and  there  is  an  old  grey  hag  beside,  who  has  been 
there  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  there  sits  and  sells 
whisky  at  the  extremity  of  creation  !  How  do  you  dare  to  sell 
whisky  there,  old  woman  ?  Did  you  serve  old  Siftuni  with  a  glass 
when  he  lay  along  the  Causeway  here?  In  reply,  she  says,  she 
has  no  change  for  a  shilling :  she  ncVer  has ;  but  her  whisky 
is  good. 

This  is  not  a  description  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  (as  some 
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clever  critic  will  remark),  but  of  a  Londoner  there,  who  is  by 
no  means  so  interesting  an  object  as  the  natural  curiosity  in 
question.  That  single  hint  is  suflBcient;  I  have  not  a  word  more 
to  say.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  you  cannot  describe  the  scene  lying  before 
us — if  you  cannot  state  from  your  personal  observation  that  the 
number  of  basaltic  pillars  composing  the  Causeway  has  been  com- 
puted at  about  forty  thousand,  which  vary  iu  diameter,  their  surface 
l)resenting  the  appearance  of  a  tesselated  pavement  of  polygonal 
stones — that  each  pillar  is  formed  of  several  distinct  joints,  the 
convex  end  of  the  one  being  accuratelv  fitted  in  the  concave  of  the 
next,  and  the  length  of  the  joints  varj'ing  from  five  feet  to  four 
inches — that  although  the  i)illar8  are  polygonal,  there  is  but  one 
of  three  sides  in  the  whole  forty  thousand  (think  of  that !),  but 
three  of  nine  sides,  and  that  it  may  be  safely  computed  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  pillars  have  either  five,  six,  or  seven  sides ; 
— if  you  cannot  state  something  useful,  you  had  much  better,  sir, 
retire  and  get  your  dinner." 

Never  was  summons  more  gladly  obeyed.  The  dinner  must  be 
ready  by  this  time ;  so,  remain  you,  and  look  on  at  the  awful  scene, 
and  copy  it  down  in  words  if  you  can.  If  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  skill  as  a  painter,  and  find  that  the 
biggest  of  your  words  cannot  render  the  hues  and  vastness  of  that 
tremendous  swelling  sea — of  those  lean  solitary  crags  standing  rigid 
along  the  shore,  where  they  have  been  watching  the  ocean  ever  since 
it  was  made — of  those  grey  towers  of  Dunlucc  standing  upon  a 
leatlen  rock,  and  looking  as  if  some  old  old  princess,  of  old  old  fairy 
times,  were  <lragon-guarde<l  within — of  yon  flat  stretches  of  sand 
where  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mermaids  hold  conference — come  away, 
too,  and  prate  no  more  about  the  scene !  There  is  that  in  nature, 
dear  Jenkins,  which  passes  even  our  powers.  We  can  feel  the 
l>eauty  of  a  magnificent  landscape,  perhaps :  but  we  can  describe 
a  leg  of  nmtton  and  turnips  better.  Come,  then,  this  scene  is  for 
our  betters  to  depict.  If  Mr,  Tennyson  were  to  come  hither  for  a 
month,  and  brcxnl  over  the  place,  he  might,  in  some  of  those  lofty 
heroic  lines  which  the  author  of  the  "  Mortc  d'Arthur  "  knows  how 
to  pile  up,  convey  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  this  gigantic  desolate 
scene.  What !  you,  too,  are  a  poet  ?  Well,  then,  Jenkins,  stay  ! 
but  believe  me,  you  had  best  take  my  advice,  and  come  off. 

The  worthy  landlady  made  her  appearance  with  the  politest  of 
bows  and  an  apolog>', — for  what  does  the  reader  think  a  lady  should 
apologise  in  the  most  lonely  rude  spot  in  the  world  1 — because  a 
plain  servant-woman  was  about  to  bring  in  the  dinner,  the  waiter 
being  absent  on  leave  at  Coleraine !    0  heaven  and  earth  1  where 
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will  ihn  gPDtenl  enit  T  I  replied  philaanpbically  ihoi  [  ifid  nnt  can 
Cirop«ii><e  tiir  the  plainneM  or  beauty  iif  die  ir.iicer,  but  that  it  was 
the  ilinner  I  lijokeil  ti>,  tke  &yinir  wUeieof  imuie  ;l  givat  auiiae  in 
the  hiii|e  lunel;  hixiM :  and  it  miui  be  wiiL  tUut  ttiiMi^  the  lady 
wa*  plaXa.  the  repast  waa  esreetlini^iv  ^xL  "  I  have  expended 
m;  little  all, "  aay.i  the  [amtlailv,  stepping  in  with  a  speech  after 
dinner,  ''  in  the  biiililin^  at'  this  eatubliHJiraent :  and  thou^  to  a 
man  itx  pmfiu  may  appear  small,  u  aneh  &  Viti/  as  I  un  it  wilt 
hrin^  I  cruxt,  %  ^iitGcient  recum  : ''  and  c)d  my  asking  her  why  she 
took  the  place,  abe  replie<l  that  she  hail  idways,  frnm  her  earliest 
youth,  »  tatc.j  M  dwell  in  chat  apnt,  and  buil  afconlioi^y  rekliaed 
her  wieh  by  building  this  hotel —this  iD;uiaoleum.  la  spite  of  the 
briitht  Hre,  anrl  the  gnnd  dinner,  and  the  ^mI  wine,  it  was  im- 
piMnble  [•>  feel  eotnfortahle  in  the  place ;  and  when  the  car-whe«U 
were  heard,  I  jnmpe'l  ap  with  joy  to  take  my  ilepurture  and  fbr^ 
the  awliil  lonely  shore,  anil  that  wQil,  disnud.  £ente«l  inn.  A  riiie 
iwer  a  wide  giuty  country,  in  a  grey,  miaty,  half-nuninlizfai,  the  low 
ot  a  wheel  at  BonhmillB,  anil  the  escape  from  a  tuml>le,  were  the 
ddightfiil  Tarietiea  after  the  late  awfiil  occnrrentreH.  "^  Suoh  a  being' 
M  I  am  wnolfl  die  of  loneliness  in  that  hotel :  and  m  let  all  brother 
eorkneys  be  wameiL 

Home  time  before  we  came  to  it,  we  saw  the  long  line  of  mtat 
that  lay  above  the  Bum,  and  cmnin^  tbrongb  a  'lirty  eaburb  of  low 
eottaffm,  pssaeil  down  a  brood  street  with  fpu  atfl  lampa  in  it 
(tiuok  Heaven,  there  are  people  onM  more '.),  and  at  leni^h  drove 
np  in  ntate,  airrom  a  ^s-pipe,  b  a  market-plare,  before  an  hotel  in 
the  town  of  Coleraine,  famous  for  linen  anil  for  Beautifiil  Kitty, 
who  mnrt  be  old  and  uj^y  now,  for  it's  a  px>i|  fiTe-and-thiity  years 
•in<%  nbe  broke  her  pitcher,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  account  of  ber. 
The  ncene  as  we  entered  the  "  Diamond  "  was  rather  a  UtcIt  one — 
m  Ncore  of  little  stalls  were  briUtiiDt  with  lights ;  the  people  were 
throntpng  in  the  pla«e  making  their  Saturday  bargains ;  the  town 
dock  liegan  to  toll  nine ;  and  hark !  bithfid  to  a  minnte,  tbe  horn 
at  the  Deny  mail  was  heard  tootooing,  and  four  commercial  gentle- 
men, with  3cot4:h  accents,  ntshed  into  the  hotel  at  the  same  time 
with  myself. 

Among  the  beauties  of  Coleraine  may  be  mentioned  the  price  of 
beef,  which  a  gentleman  told  me  may  be  had  for  fourpence  a  pound  ; 
itnd  I  saw  him  purciiaiie  an  excellent  codfish  for  a  shilling.  I  am 
boiind,  too,  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  aspiring  Radicals,  what  two 
Conservative  citizens  of  the  jilace  stated  to  me,  viz. : — that  though 
there  were  two  Conservative  candidates  then  canvassing  the  town, 
on  Bccoimt  of  a  vawincj  in  tbe  rcpreaentation,  the  voters  were  so 
truly  liberal  that  they  would  elect  any  person  of  any  other  pt^tical 
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creed,  who  would  simply  bring  money  enough  to  purchase  their 
votes.  There  are  220  voters,  it  appears ;  of  whom  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  "argue"  with  more  than  fifty,  who  alone  are 
open  to  conviction ;  but  as  parties  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  tlie 
votes  of  the  quinquagint,  of  course,  carry  an  immense  weight  with 
them.  Well,  this  is  all  discussed  calmly  standing  on  an  inn  steps, 
with  a  jolly  landlonl  and  a  professional  man  of  the  town  to  give  the 
information.  So,  Heaven  bless  us,  the  ways  of  London  are  begin- 
ning to  be  known  even  here.  Gentility  has  already  taken  up  her 
seat  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  where  she  apologises  for  the  plainness 
of  her  look  :  and,  lo !  here  is  bribery,  as  bold  as  in  the  most 
civilised  places — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  St. 
Stephen's  and  Pall  Mall.  I  wonder,  in  that  little  island  of  Raghery, 
so  wild  and  lonely,  whether  civilisation  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
them  ? — whether  they  bribe  and  are  genteel  ?  But '  for  the  rough 
sea  of  yesterday,  I  think  I  would  have  fled  thither  to  make  the 
trial. 

The  town  of  Coleraine,  with  a  number  of  cabin  suburbs  belong- 
ing to  it,  lies  picturesquely  grouped  on  the  Bann  river;  and  the 
whole  of  the  little  city  was  echoing  with  psalms  as  I  walked  through 
it  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  piety  of  the  peoi)le  seems  remark- 
able ;  some  of  the  inns  even  will  not  receive  travellers  on  Sunday ; 
and  this  is  written  in  an  hotel,  of  which  every  room  is  provided 
with  a  Testament,  containing  an  injunction  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  consider  this  world  itself  as  only  a  passing  abode.  •  Is 
it  well  that  Boniface  shouhl  furnish  his  guest  with  Bibles  as  well 
as  bills,  and  sometimes  shut  his  door  on  a  traveller,  who  has  no 
other  choice  but  to  reach  it  on  a  Sunday  ?  I  heard  of  a  gentleman 
arriving  from  shipboard  at  Kilnish  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  pious 
hotel-keeper  refused  him  mlmittance ;  and  some  more  tales,  which 
to  go  into  would  require  the  introduction  of  private  names  and 
circumstances,  but  would  tend  to  show  that  the  Protestant  of 
the  North  is  as  much  jiriest-ridden  as  the  Catholic  of  the 
South : — priest  and  old-woman-ridden,  for  there  are  certain  ex- 
pounders of  doctrine  in  our  Church,  who  are  not,  I  believe,  to 
be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  woe  betide  the  stranger 
who  comes  to  settle  in  these  parts,  if  his  "seriousness"  be  not 
satisfactory  to  the  heads  (with  false  fronts  to  most  of  them)  of  the 
congregations. 

Look  at  tiiat  little  snuir  harbour  of  Portrush  !  a  hideous  new 
castle  standing  on  a  rwk  protec^ts  it  on  one  side,  a  snug  row  of 
gentlemen's  cottages  curves  round  the  shore  facing  northward,  a 
bath-house,  an  h<>tel,  more  smart  houses,  face  the  bea<!h  westward, 
defended  by  another  mound  of  rocks.     In  the  centre  of  the  little ' 
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more  in  one  dinner  than  in  charity  in  the  course  of  the  year."  My 
worthy  friend  did  not  care  to  contradict  the  statement,  as  why 
should  a  man  dci;^  to  meddle  with  such  a  lie  ?  But  think  how  all 
tlie  fislies,  and  all  the  pieces  of  meat,  and  all  the  i)eople  who  went 
in  and  out  of  his  snug  cottage  by  the  seaside  must  have  been 
watched  by  the  serious  round  about !  The  sea  is  not  more  constant 
roaring  there,  than  scandal  is  whis])ering.  How  happy  I  felt,  while 
hearing  these  histories  (demure  hemls  in  crimped  caps  peeping  over 
the  bUnds  at  us  as  we  walked  on  the  beach),  to  think  I  am  a 
cockney,  and  don't  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  lives  next 
door  to  me. 

I  have  heard  various  stories,  of  course  from  persons  of  various 
ways  of  thinking,  charging  tiicir  opj)onents  with  hypocrisy,  and 
proving  the  cliarge  by  statements  clearly  showing  that  the  priests, 
the  preachers,  or  the  professing  religionists  in  question,  belied  their 
professions  woefully  by  their  practice.  But  in  matters  of  religion, 
hypot^riay  is  so  awful  a  charge  to  make  against  a  man,  that  I  think 
it  is  almost  unfair  to  mention  even  the  cases  in  which  it  is  proven, 
and  which, — as,  pray  God,  they  are  but  exceptional, — a  person 
should  be  very  careful  of  mentioning,  lest  they  be  considered  to 
api)ly  generally.  "  Tartuffe  "  has  l)een  always  a  disgusting  play 
to  me  to  see,  in  sjMte  of  its  sense  and  its  wit ;  and  so,  instead  of 
printing,  here  or  elsewhere,  a  fciw  stories  of  the  Tartuffe  kind  which 
I  have  heard  in  Ireland,  the  best  way  will  he  to  try  and  forget 
them.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  my  of  any  man  walking  under 
God's  sun  by  the  side  of  us,  "You  are  a  hypocrite,  lying  as  you 
use  the  Most  Sacred  Name,  knowing  that  you  lie  while  you  use  it." 
Let  it  be  the  privilege  of  any  sect  that  is  so  minded,  to  imagine 
tiiat  there  is  i)erdition  in  store  for  all  the  rest  of  Go<r8  creatures 
who  do  not  think  with  them :  but  the  easy  countercharge  of 
hypocrisy,  which  the  world  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  in  its 
turn,  is  surely  just  as  fatal  and  bigoted  an  accusation  as  any  that 
the  sects  make  against  the  world. 

What  has  this  disijuisition  to  do  d  propos  of  a  walk  on 
the  beach  at  Portstewart?  Why,  it  may  be  made  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
here.  It  is  the  most  priest-ridden  of  countries :  Catholic  clergy- 
men lord  it  over  their  ragged  flocks,  as  Protestant  preachers, 
lay  and  clerical,  over  their  more  genteel  co-religionists.  Bound  to 
inculcate  peace  and  goodwill,  their  whole  life  is  one  of  enmity  and 
distrust. 

Walking  away  from  the  little  bay  and  the  disquisition  which 
has  somehow  been  raging  there,  we  went  across  some  ^ild  dreary 
highlands  to  the  neighbouring  little  town  of  Portnish,  where  is  a 
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nest  towB  and  boi»e»,  and  a  harbour,  and  a  new  chmdi  too,  so  like 
tlie  last-named  place  that  I  thought  (or  a  moment  we  had  onlj 
made  a  rouml,  and  were  back  again  at  Portstewart.  Some  gentle- 
men of  the  i4ace,  and  mj  guide,  who  had  a  nei^bourf j  liking  for 
it,  showed  me  the  new  church,  and  seemed  to  be  well  i^eased  with 
the  edifice ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  neat  ami  convenient  one,  of  a  rather 
irregular  Gothic  The  best  thinz  aboat  the  chorrh,  I  think,  was 
the  hist<M7  of  it  The  old  church  had  lain  some  miles  oS^  in  the 
most  inconvenient  port  of  the  parish,  whereapon  the  clergyman  an«I 
some  of  the  gentry  had  raised  a  sabscription  in  order  to  boild  the 
present  church.  The  expenses  had  exceeded  the  estimates,  or  the 
^bscriptions  had  fallen  short  of  the  sums  necessary;  ami  the 
church,  in  consequence,  was  opened  with  a  debt  on  it,  which  the 
rector  and  two  more,  of  the  gentry  had  taken  on  their  shoulders. 
The  living  is  a  small  one ;  the  other  two  gentlemen  going  bail  for 
the  etli&ce  not  so  rich  as  to  think  light  of  the  payment  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  beyond  their  previous  subscriptions;  the  li^e 
are  therefore  still  open ;  and  the  clergyman  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  either  that  he  would  be  reimbursed  one  day  or  other, 
or  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  out  the  payment  of  the  money 
for  which  he  stood  engaged.  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chunrhes  that  I  have  seen  through  the  country  have  been  built 
in  thi-*  way, — begun  when  money  enough  was  levied  for  con- 
rtructin^  the  foundation,  elevated  by  degrees  as  finesh  subscriptions 
came  in,  and  finished — by  the  way,  I  don*t  think  I  have  seen  one 
finished ;  but  there  is  something  noble  in  the  spirit  (however 
certain  economists  may  cavil  al  it)  that  leads  people  to  commence 
these  pious  undertakings  with  the  firm  trust  that  '*  Heaven  will 
provide." 

Eastward  from  Portrush,  we  came  upon  a  beautifiil  level  sand 
which  leadi  to  the  White  Rocks,  a  fimoous  place  of  resort  for  the 
frequenters  of  the  neighbouring  watering-places.  Here  are  caves, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  a  \iew  of  the  wild  and  ^oouiy 
Antrim  coast  as  &r  as  Bengore.  Midway,  jutting  into  the  sea  (and 
I  was  glad  it  was  so  fiir  off),  was  the  Causeway ;  and  nearer  the 
grey  towers  of  DunluccL 

Looking  north,  were  the  blue  Scotch  hills  and  the  neighbourinsr 
Raghery  Island.  Nearer  Portrush  were  two  rocky  islands,  calletl 
^e  Skenies,  of  which  a  sportsman  of  our  party  vaunted  the 
capabilities,  regretting  that  my  stay  was  not  longer,  so  that  I 
might  land  and  shoot  a  few  ducks  there.  This  unlucky  lateness 
of  the  season  struck  me  also  as  a  most  af9icting  circumstance.  He 
said  also  that  tish  were  caught  off  the  island — not  fish  good  to  ent, 
but  very  strong  at  pulling,  eager  of  biting,  and  affording  a  great 
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deal  of  sport.  And  so  we  turned  our  backs  once  more  upon  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  grim  coast  on  which  it  lies ;  and  as  my 
taste  in  life  leads  me  to  prefer  looking  at  the  smiling  fresh  face  of 
a  young  cheerful  beauty,  rather  than  at  the  fierce  countenance  and 
high  features  of  a  dishevelled  Meg  Merrilies,  I  must  say  again  that 
I  was  glad  to  turn  my  back  on  this  severe  part  of  the  Antrim  coast, 
and  my  steps  towards  Deny. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

PEG    OF   LJMjrjDDT 

BETWEEN  Colendne  uid  Deny  tbere  »  a  dulv  cu*  (faesideB 
Qoe  or  rro  cioc&aaiuiJ  qneer-kK^hu:  coacbes),  and  I  luid  this 
reliide,  iiitb  an  iiitelii^m  diirer,  aud  a  Loree  ^with  a  ludfH>i]«! 
raw  on  kU  kboulder,   cntirdT  lo  mvsetf  for  the  firf-and-tweiiTT 
luilee  uf  our  journey.     The  cabins  of  Coleraine  ajt  not  parted  ^th 
in  a  buTTT,  and  we  cromtd  tbe  bridge,  and  went  up  and  down  tht 
Lilis  of  one  of  tbe  fmburfaan  ctreecs.  tbe  Baiin  fl'jwing  jactnrcBqnelT 
to  our  left;  a  lai:^  Carbolic  cbapiel,  tbe  befuire-mentioDcid  cabins, 
and  iaitber  od«  acnne  neat4ooking  bouses  and  planiaxicois,  to  our 
figbt.     Tben  we  began  ascending  wild  lonelr  bilk,  jKfeoib  of  bc^ 
•bining  bere  and  tbere  amongi^t  tbem,  with  l»irds  lioib  lilack  and 
vbite,  botb  geet^  and  crows,  on  tbe  bunt.     Scone  of  tbe  etublde 
wa«  already  plo\i^y»i  up.  but  by  tbe  Btle  of  most  norca£!e8  you  saw 
a  black  potato-field  tbat  it  waii;  time  to  dig  now,  for  tbe  weaibcr 
waa  clian^;^  and  tbe  wind^  beginning  to  roar.     W<.kcid8,  wbenexef 
we  paMed  tbem,  were  flinging  round   eddies  of  mustard-oak>iii>Mi 
leares ;  tbe  wbite  trunks  of  lime  and  asb  trees  beginning  to  look 
rery  bare. 

Tben  we  stopped  to  gire  tbe  raw-backed  borse  water;  then 
we  trotted  down  a  biU  witb  a  noble  bleak  propp»a  of  Lougb  Foyle 
and  tbe  surrounding  mountains  before  us,  until  we  reached  the 
town  of  Newtown  Limavaddy,  wbere  tbe  raw-backed  horse  was 
exchanged  for  anotber  not  mucb  more  agreeable  in  bis  appearance, 
thougb,  like  bis  comrade,  not  slow  on  tbe  road. 

Neifttown  Limava^ldy  is  tbe  tbird  town  in  tbe  county  of  London* 
deny.  It  a>mpnses  tbree  well-bunt  streets,  tbe  others  are  inferior ; 
it  is,  bowever,  respectably  inhabited :  all  this  may  be  true,  as  the 
well-informed  Guide-book  avers,  but  I  am  bouml  to  say  that  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else  as  we  drove  tbrougb  the  town,  having 
(alien  eternally  in  love  during  the  ten  minuter  of  our  stay. 

Yes,  Peggy  of  Limavaddy,  if  Barrow  ami  Inglis  have  gone  to 
Connemara  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Misses  Flynn,  let  us  be  allowed 
to  o>me  to  Ubiter  and  offer  a  trib«ite  of  praise  at  your  feet — at  your 
•tockingless  feet,  O  Margaret !     Do  you  remember  tbe  October  day 
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('twas  the  first  day  of  the  hard  weather),  when  the  wayworn 
traveller  entered  your  inn  7  But  the  circumstances  of  this  passion 
had  better  be  chronicled  in  deathless  verse. 
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Riding  from  Coleraine 

(Fnmod  for  lovely  Kitty), 
Came  a  cockney  bound 

Unto  Deny  City ; 
Weary  was  his  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 


Mountains  stretched  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting. 
And  the  horse:!  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting ; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  wan  and  piping, 
On  the  heath  and  Ix^, 

Black  with  many  a  snipe'in  ; 
'Mid  the  lx)gs  f)f  black 

Silver  pools  wore  flashing, 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Picking  were  and  splashing ; 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy. 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 

Through  the  cratibing  woods 

Autumn  brawl'd  and  blustered, 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard  ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  stonn  was  whipping. 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  Khoros,  and  shipping. 
Up  and  down  the  hill 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder). 
Horse  went  with  a  raw. 

Bleeding  on  his  Khoulder. 
•*  Where  are  Iiorses  changed  f  ' 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box : 

"Sir,  at  Limavaddy." 
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UmArmddj  inn't 

Bot  A  homUe  baithonse, 
Whare  70a  waj  procnr* 

Whisk  J  And  potatoat ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Girat  a  smiling  welcoma 
To  the  ■hivering'  wighta 

Who  to  hi^  hotel  ooma. 
Landlady  within 

Sits  and  knits  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance^ 
There  I  watch  a  pap 

Phiying  with  two  kittens 
(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is. 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  murphies)  ; 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it ! 
Singing  it  a  song 

As  she  twists  the  worsted  I 

9p  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter) ; 
Both  have  mottled  l^s. 

Both  have  snubby  noses. 
Both  have — Here  the  Host 

Kindly  interposes : 
"  Sure  you  must  be  frose 

With  the  sleet  and  hail,  sir, 
80  will  yon  have  some  punch. 

Or  will  you  have  some  ale,  sir  ?  " 

Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half-a-pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gods !  I  di«ln't  know 

What  my  bciting  heart  meant» 
Hebe's  self  I  thought 

Enter 'd  tho  ajMirtment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled. 

And  tho  sniilu  l>owitching; 
On  my  word  and  honour. 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  1 
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Vith  a  mtUij  noal 
GrMtinc  IK*  (WW  <ii<m*T^ 

OSm  Mt  Um  niiiiniar  i 
Bat  aj  tnmlillnii  hmiil 

Up  tU  hmkM  Ul(«l, 
Aad  O*  (laH  III  ■!■ 

E*wr4rr>ff  tiqrilllli 


7  "tf  .i|. 
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Tha  it  vu  I  drav  hor 
Semriiw  "I  *  kaeda;* 


TbU  Itr}  toiiuioAiti 
TIw  pot  psiupa  a  lika. 


'^ftz^ 


Ko:  thebatotleed. 
And  of  Indian-rubber, 

Kerer  coirld  depict 
That  iwMt  kettle-KTDUnr  I 


"lamrmg  lk€  plain,'  MB  aitaat^ 

mf  Ibo  uitbor  M»m«  to  deDy  an 
obliKAtion)  li  (rom  tlio  celebnitad  "  Fritliiof  "  of  E-»lia  TiBtier.  A  nuuden  is 
atrrioK  warrior!  to  drink,  sod  ia  ttandiiiit  b]f  s  sbield— "  Uod  dia  Runds  d« 
ftchildea  ward  wis  ilu  Mftsdeleia  roth,"--perbap*  tbskbore  a  the  beat  thing  in 
bgtb  po«UM. 
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SoBbBriwiihoiiioTeil 

Scirco  the  ground  ihe  tonoh«, 

Graceful  u  a  duchua  ; 
Bare  her  ruundad  arm, 

Ban  her  little  leg  i», 
VtHt™  neier  .bowed 

AnklwlikotoPeggr'.; 
Braide<l  ii  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  mod«rt. 
Slim  her  little  waiet 

Comfortably  bodiced. 


This  r  do  declaro, 

Hnppy  is  tho  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  Oan 

OfPeRof  Limavaddy; 
MarHed  if  i<l,e  were, 

Blost  vould  be  tho  daddT 
or  the  chiMroQ  fair 

Of  PoK  of  Umaiftddy ; 
Beauty  in  not  mm 

In  the  land  of  I'addy, 
Fair  heyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limaraddy. 

Giivsn  or  squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi. 
ca)  "onld  all  doiire 

Peg  of  LimBTadJy. 
Had  1  Hunier'a  lire, 

Or  that  of  Bergoant  Teddy 
UeotI;  I'd  admire 

Pog  of  Lininiaddy, 
And  till  I  oifire, 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  »ine  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  LJmBTaddy ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

TEMPLEMOYLE—DERRY 

FROM  Newtown  Limavaddy  to  Deny  the  traveller  has  many 
wild  and  noble  proepects  of  Lough  Foyle  and  the  plains  and 
mountains  round  It,  and  of  scenes  which  may  possibly  in  this 
country  be  still  more  agreeable  to  him — of  smiling  cultivation,  and 
comfortable  well-built  villages,  such  as  are  only  too  rare  in  Ireland. 
Of  a  great  part  of  this  district  the  London  Companies  are  landlords 
— the  best  of  landlords,  too,  according  to  the  report  I  could  gather ; 
and  their  good   stewardship   shows   itself  especially  in  the   neat 
villages  of  Muff  and  Ballikelly,  through  lx)th  of  which  I  passed.     In 
Ballikelly,  besides  numerous  simple,  stout,  brick-built  dwellings  for 
the  peasantry,  with  their  shining  windows  and  trim  garden-plots, 
is  a   Presbyterian   meeting-house,   so  well-built,   substantial    and 
handsome,   so   different   from   the   lean,  pretentious,   sham-Grothic 
ecclesiastical  edifices  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  in  Ireland, 
that  it  can't  fail  to  strike  the  tourist  who  has  made  architecture  his 
study  or  his  pleasure.     The  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  district  are 
numerous  and  handsome :  and  the  whole  movement  along  the  road 
betokened  cheerfulness  and  pro8i)erous  activity. 

As  the  carman  had  no  other  jm^iscngers  but  myself,  he  made  no 
objection  to  carry  me  a  cou])]c  of  miles  out  of  his  way,  tlirough  the  vil- 
lage of  Muff,  belonging  to  the  Grocers  of  London  (and  so  handsomely 
and  comfortably  built  by  tliem  as  to  cause  all  cockneys  to  exclaim, 
**  Well  done  our  side ! "),  and  thence  to  a  very  interesting  institu- 
tion, wliich  was  established  some  fifteen  years  since  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— the  Agricultural  Seminary  of  Templemoyle.  It  lies  on  a 
hill  in  a  pretty  wooded  country,  and  is  most  curiously  secluded  from 
the  world  by  the  tortuousness  of  the  road  which  approaclios  it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  business  to  report  upon  the  agricultural 
system  practised  there,  or  to  discourse  on  tlie  state  of  the  lan<l  <»r 
the  crojjs  ;  the  best  testimony  on  this  subje(?t  is  tlie  fact,  that  the 
Institution  hired,  at  a  small  rental,  a  tracrt  of  land,  which  was  re- 
claimed and  farmed,  and  that  of  this  farm  the  landlonl  has  now  taken 
possession,  leaving  the  young  fanners  to  labour  on  a  new  tract  of 
land,  for  which  they  pay  five  times  as  much  rent  as  for  their  former 
holding.     But  though  a  person  versed  in  agriculture  could  give  a 
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far  more  satisfactory  acoount  of  the  place  than  one  to  whom  such 
pursuits  arc  quite  unfamiliar,  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the 
establishment  which  any  citizen  can  remark  on ;  and  he  must  be  a 
ver}'  diflBcult  cockney  indeed  who  won't  be  pleased  here. 

After  winding  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  and  round  about 
the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stands,  we  at  last  found  an  entrance 
to  it,  by  a  courtyard,  neat,  well  built,  and  spacious,  where  are  the 
stables  and  numerous  offices  of  the  farm.  The  scholars  were  at 
dinner  off  a  comfortiible  meal  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  and  cabbages, 
when  I  arrived  ;  a  master  was  reading  a  book  of  history  to  them  ; 
and  silence,  it  appears,  is  preserved  during  the  dinner.  Seventy 
scholars  were  here  assembled,  some  young,  and  some  expanded  into 
six  feet  and  whiskers — all,  however,  are  made  to  maintain  exactly 
the  same  discipline,  whether  whiskered  or  not. 

The  "  head  farmer  "  of  the  school,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  very  intelli- 
gent Scotch  gentleman,  was  good  enough  to  conduct  me  over  the 
place  and  the  farm,  and  to  give  a  history  of  the  establishment  and 
the  course  piu^ued  there.  The  Seminary  was  founded  in  1827,  by 
the  North- West  of  Ireland  Society,  by  members  of  which  and  others 
about  three  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  school  erected.  These  are  spacious,  simple,  and  comfortable ; 
there  is  a  good  stone  house,  with  airy  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  &c., 
and  large  and  convenient  offices.  The  establishment  had,  at  first, 
some  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  for  some  time  did  not  number 
more  than  thirty  pupils.  At  present,  there  are  seventy  scholars, 
paying  ten  porinds  a  year,  with  which  sum,  and  the  labour  of  the 
pupils  on  the  farm,  and  the  produce  of  it,  the  school  is  entirely 
supported.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  like  to  see  an  extract  irom 
the  Report  of  the  school,  which  contains  more  details  regarding  it. 


"  TEMPLEMOYLE  WORK  AND  SCHOOL  TABLE. 
"  From  20th  March  to  23rd  September. 

"Boys  divided  into  two  classes,  A  and  B. 

Houre.  At  work.  At  schooL 

5^  All  rise. 

6—8  A  B 

8—9  Breakfast. 

9—1  A  B 

1 — 2  Dinner  and  recreation. 

2—6  B   A 

6 — 7  Recreation. 

7 — 9  Prepare  lessons  for  next  day. 

9  To  bed. 
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"  On  Tuesday  B  commeuces  work  in  the  morning  and  A  at 
school,  and  sp  on  alternate  days. 

"  Each  class  is  again  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  over  each 
of  which  is  placed  a  monitor,  selected  from  the  steadiest  and 
best-informed  boys ;  he  receives  the  Head  Farmer's  directions 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  superintends  his  party  while  per- 
forming it 

'*In  winter  the  time  of  labour  is  shortened  according  to  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  the  hours  at  school  increased. 

'*  In  wet  days,  when  the  boys  cannot  work  out,  all  are  required 
to  attend  school 


(C 


Dietary. 


'^  Brectk/asL — Eleven  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  in  stirabout^  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk. 

"  Dinner, — Sunday — Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef  stewed 
with  pepper  and  onions,  or  one  half<pound  of  corned  beef  with 
cabbage,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

''Monday — One  half-pound  of  pickled  beef,  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

"Tuesday — Broth  miule  of  one  half-ponmi  of  beef,  with  leeks, 
cabbage,  and  parsley,  aqd  three  and  a  lialf  pounds  of  potatoes. 

"  Weilnestlay — Two  wmces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal 
made  into  bread,  three  and  a  half  pounds  ot  potatoes,  and  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk. 

"Thursday — Half-a-pound  of  pickled  pork,  with  cabbage  or 
turnips,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

"  Friday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  wheatmeal  made 
into  bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  or  fresh  buttermilk,  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

''Saturday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  one  pound  of  potatoes 
roashe«i,  eight  ounces  of  wheatmeal  made  into  bread,  two  and  a 
half  poimds  of  potatoes,  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

"*yii/>/xrr. — In  summer,  flummery  made  of  one  pound  of  oat- 
meal seeds,  and  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  In  winter,  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk. 

"Rules  for  the  Tescplemotle  School. 

"  1.  The  pupils  are  required  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  leaving  the  dormitory,  and  at  ni^t,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  each  separately,  and  after  the  manner  to  which  he  has  been 
habituated 

"2.  The  pupils  are  requested  to  wash  their  hazids  and  fibces 
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before  the  conimcnceinent  of  biusiiKiss  in  the  morning,  on  returning 
from  agricultural  labour,  and  after  dinner. 

"  3.  The  pupils  are  re(]uiretl  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  instnictors,  both  during  the  hours  of  agricidtural  and  literary 
occupation. 

"  4.  Strife,  disobedience,  inattention,  or  any  description  of 
riotous  or  disorderly  conduct,  is  punishable  by  extra  labour  or 
confinement,  as  directed  by  the  Committee,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"  5.  Diligent  and  respectful  behaviour,  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  will  be  rewanled  by  occasional  permission  for  the  pupil 
so  distinguished  to  visit  his  home. 

"6.  No  pupil,  on  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  shall  presume  to 
continue  it  for  a  longer  i)eriod  than  that  prescribed  to  him  on 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

"  7.  During  their  niral  labour,  the  pupils  are  to  consider  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  authority  of  their  Agricultural  Instructor 
alone,  and  during  their  attendance  in  the  schoolroom,  to  that  of 
their  Literary  Instnirtor  alone. 

"  8.  Non-attendance  during  any  part  of  the  time  allotted  either 
for  literary  or  agricultural  employment,  will  be  punished  as  a  serious 
offence. 

"  9.  During  the  hours  of  recreation  the  pupils  are  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  Instnictors,  and  not  suffered  to  pass 
beyoml  the  limits  of  the  fann,  exc(»pt  under  their  guidance,  or  with 
a  written  permission  from  one  of  them. 

"  10.  The  pupils  are  re<|uired  to  make  up  their  beds,  and  keep 
those  clothes  not  in  immediate  use  neatly  foldeil  up  in  their  trunks, 
ami  to  be  particular  in  never  suffering  any  garment,  book,  imple- 
ment, or  other  article  Monging  to  or  U8e<l  by  them,  to  lie  about  in 
a  slovenly  or  disonlerly  manner. 

"11.  Resi>ect  to  superiors,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  both 
among  the  pupils  themselves  and  towanls  the  servants  and  labourers 
of  the  establishment,  are  particularly  insistwi  ujion,  and  will  be 
considered  a  pnmnnent  ground  of  approlmtion  ami  reward. 

"  12.  On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  recjuired  to  attend  their 
re6i>ective  places  of  worship,  accomi>anied  by  their  Instructors  or 
Monitors;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  them  to  employ  a 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sincerely  reading  the  Word  of 
God,  and  in  such  other  devotional  exercises  as  their  respective 
ministers  may  point  out.'' 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  all  hands  are  required, 
such  as  harvest^  &c,  the  literary  labours  of  the  scholars  are  stopped, 
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and  they  are  all  in  the  field.     On  the  present  occasion  we  followed 
them  into  a  potato-field,  where  an  army  of  them  were  employed 
digging  out  the  potatoes ;  while  another  regiment  were  trenching-in 
elsewhere  for  the  winter:  the  boys  were  leading  the  carta  to  and 
fro.     To  reach  the  potatoes  we  had  to  pass  a  field,  part  of  which 
was  newly  ploughed  :  the  ploughing  was  tlie  work  of  the  boys,  too  ; 
one  of  them  being  left  with  an  experienced  ploughman  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  in  which  space  the  lad  can  acquire  some  practice 
in  the  art.     Amongst  the  potatoes  and  the  boys  digging  them,  I 
observed  a  number  of  girls  taking  them  up  as  dug  and  removing  the 
soil  from  the  roots.     Such  a  society  for  seventy  young  men  would, 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  be  not  a  little  dangerous ;  but 
Mr.  Campbell  said  that  no  instance  of  harm  had  ever  occurred  in 
consequence,  and  I  believe  his  statement  may  be  fully  relied  on  : 
the  whole  country  bears  testimony  to  this  noble  purity  of  morals. 
Is  there  any  other  in  Europe  which  in   this  point  can  compare 
with  it  ? 

In  winter  the  farm-works  do  not  occupy  the  pupils  so  much, 
and  they  give  more  time  to  their  literary  studies.  They  get  a  good 
English  education ;  they  are  grounded  in  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and  I  saw  a  good  map  of  an  adjacent  farm,  made  from 
actual  survey  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  them  are  good 
draughtsmen  likewise,  but  of  their  perfonnances  I  could  see  no 
specimen,  the  artists  being  abroad,  occupied  wisely  in  digging  the 
potatoes. 

And  here,  a  proposy  not  of  the  school  but  of  potatoes,  let  me 
tell  a  potato  story,  which  is,  I  think,  to  the  piu7)06e,  wherever  it  is 
told.  In  the  county  of  Mayo  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Croflon 
is  a  landed  proprietor,  in  whose  neigh bourhoo<i  great  distress  pre- 
vailed among  the  peasantry  during  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
the  potatoes  of  the  last  year  were  consumed,  and  before  those  of  the 
present  season  were  up.  Mr.  Croftou,  by  liberal  donations  on  his 
own  part,  and  by  a  subscription  which  was  set  on  foot  among  his 
friends  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  was  enabled  to  collect  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  meal  for  the  people,  which  was 
given  to  them,  or  sold  at  very  low  prices,  until  the  pressure  of  want 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  blessed  potato-crop  came  in.  Some  time 
in  October,  a  smart  night's  frost  made  Mr.  Croflon  think  that  it 
was  time  to  take  in  and  pit  his  own  potatoes,  and  he  told  his 
stewanl  to  get  labourers  accordingly. 

Next  day,  on  going  to  tlie  potato-grounds,  he  found  the  whole 
fields  swarming  with  people ;  the  whole  crop  was  out  of  the  ground, 
and  again  under  it,  pitted  and  covered,  and  the  people  gone,  in  a 
few  hours.     It  was  as  if  the  £Edries  that  we  read  of  in  the  Iriah 
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legends,  as  coming  to  the  aid  of  good  people  and  helping  them  in 
their  labours,  harl  taken  a  liking  to  this  good  landlord,  and  takeu 
in  his  harvest  for  him.  Mr.  Crofton,  who  knew  who  his  helpers 
had  been,  sent  the  steward  to  pay  them  their  day's  wages,  and  to 
thank  them  at  the  same  time  for  having  come  to  help  him  at  a 
time  when  their  labour  was  so  useful  to  him.  One  and  all  reftised 
a  penny ;  and  their  spokesman  said,  "  They  wished  they  could  do 
more  for  the  likes  of  him  or  his  family."  I  have  heard  of  many 
conspiracies  in  this  country ;  is  not  this  one  as  worthy  to  be  told 
as  any  of  them  1 

Round  the  house  of  Templemoyle  is  a  pretty  garden,  which  the 
pupils  tike  pleasure  in  cultivating,  filled  not  with  fruit  (for  tliis, 
though  there  are  seventy  ganleners,  the  superintendent  said  somehow 
seldom  reached  a  ripe  state),  but  with  kitchen  herbs,  and  a  few  beds 
of  pretty  flowers,  such  as  are  best  suited  to  cottage  horticulture. 
Such  simple  carpenters*  and  masons'  work  as  the  young  men  can  do 
is  likewise  confided  to  them ;  and  though  the  dietary  may  appear 
to  the  Englishman  as  rather  a  scanty  one,  and  though  the  English 
lads  certainly  make  at  first  very  wry  faces  at  the  stirabout  porridge 
(as  they  naturally  will  when  first  put  in  the  presence  of  that 
abominable  mixture),  yet  after  a  time,  strange  to  say,  they  begin 
to  find  it  actually  palatable  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  diet  is,  that  nobody  is  ever  ill  in  the  institution ;  colds  and  fevers 
and  the  ailments  of  lazy  gluttonous  gentility,  are  unknown ;  and  the 
doctor's  bill  for  the  last  year,  for  seventy  pupils,  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  shillings.  0  heati  dgricoliculce  !  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  after  half-a-crown's  worth  of  raspberry-tarts, 
as  lads  do  at  the  best  public  schools;  you  don't  know  in  what 
majestic  polished  hexameters  the  Roman  poet  has  described  your 
pursuits ;  you  are  not  fagged  and  flogged  into  Latin  and  Greek  at 
the  cost  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Let  these  be  the  privileges 
of  your  youthful  betters ;  meanwhile  content  yourselves  with  think- 
ing that  you  are  preparing  for  a  profession,  while  they  are  not; 
that  you  are  learning  something  useful,  while  they,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not :  for  after  all,  as  a  man  grows  old  in  the  world,  old 
and  fat,  cricket  is  discovered  not  to  be  any  longer  very  advantageous 
to  him — even  to  have  pulled  in  the  Trinity  boat  does  not  in  old  age 
amount  to  a  substantial  advantage;  and  though  to  read  a  Greek 
play  be  an  immense  pleasure,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  few  enjoy  it. 
In  the  first  place,  of  the  race  of  Etonians,  and  Harrovians,  and 
Carthusians  that  one  meets  in  the  world,  very  few  can  read  the 
Greek  ;  of  those  few — there  are  not,  as  I  believe,  any  considerable 
majority  of  poets.  Stout  men  in  the  bow-windows  of  clubs  (for  such 
young  Etonians  by  time  become)  are  not  generally  remarkable  for  a 
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taste  fur  ^Kvhylus.*  You  do  not  hear  much  poetry  in  Westininstrr 
Hall,  or  I  believe  at  the  bar-tables  aflerwanls  ;  and  if  occasionallT, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel  lets  off  a  quotation — 
a  pocket-pistol  wadded  with  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Horace — depend  on 
it,  it  is  only  to  astonish  the  country  gentlemen  who  don't  understand 
him :  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Sir  Robert  no  more  cares 
for  poetry  than  you  or  I  do. 

Such  thoughts  would  suggest  themselves  to  a  man  who  has  had 
the  l>enefit  of  what  is  called  an  education  at  a  public  school  in 
England,  when  he  sees  seventy  lads  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
learning  what  his  Latin  poets  and  philosophers  have  informed  him 
is  the  best  of  all  pursuits, — finds  them  educated  at  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  cost  which  has  been  bestowe*!  on  his  own  precious 
person ;  orderly  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  degrading 
personal  punishment;  young,  and  full  of  health  and  blood,  though 
vice   is   unknown   among  them ;   an<l   brouglit   up  decently    and 
honestly  to  know  the  things  which  it  is  gocnl  for  them  in  their  pro- 
fession to  know.     So  it  is,  however:  all  the  world  is  improving 
except  the  gentlemen.      There   are   at   this  present  writing  five 
hundred  boys  at  Eton,  kicke<I,  and  licked,  and  bullied  by  another 
hundred — scrubbing  shoes,  running  errands,  making  false  concords, 
and  (as  if  that  were  a  natural  consequence  !)  putting  their  posteriors 
on  a  block  for  Dr.  Hawtrcy  to  lush  at ;  and  still  calling  it  education. 
They  are  proud  of  it — good  heavens ! — absolutely  vain  of  it ;  as 
what  dull  barbarians  are  not  proud  of  their  dulness  and  barbarism  ? 
They  cjill  it  the  good  old  English  system :  notliing  like  classics, 
Bays  Sir  John,  to  give  a  l)oy  a  taste,  you  know,  ami  a  habit  of 
reading —  (Sir  Jolm,  who  rea<ls  the  "  Racing  Calendar,"  and  belongs 
to  a  race  of  men  of  all  tlie  world  the  least  given  to  reading) — it's 
the  goo<l  oM  English  system  ;  every  boy  figlits  for  huiiself — hardens 
'em,  eh.  Jack  ?     Jack  grins,  an<l  helps  himself  to  another  glass  of 
claret,  and  presently  tells  you  how  Tibbs  and  Miller  fought  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  "like  good  uns."  .  .  .  Let  us  come  to 
an  end,  liowevcr,  of  this  moralising;  the  car-<lriver  has  brought 
the  old  raw-shouldered  horse  out  of  the  stable,  and  says  it  is  time 
to  be  off  again. 

Before  quitting  Templemoyle,  one  thing  more  may  be  said  in 
its  favour.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  public  establishments  in 
Ireland  where  pupils  of  the  two  religious  denominations  are  received, 
and  where  no  religious  disputes  have  taken  place.  The  pupils  are 
called  upon,  morning  and  evening,  to  say  their  prayers  privately. 

*  And  then,  how  much  Latin  and  Greek  does  the  public  schoolboy  know ! 
Also,  does  he  know  anything  else,  and  what  ?  Is  it  history,  or  geography,  or 
mathematics,  or  divinity  ? 
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On  Sunday,  each  division,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Episcopalian,  is  marched  to  its  proi>er  place  of  worship.  The 
pastors  of  each  sect  may  visit  their  yoimg  flock  when  so  in(;lined ; 
and  the  lads  devote  the  Sablwith  evening  to  reading  the  books 
pointed  out  to  them  by  their  clergj'men. 

Would  not  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of  the  success  of 
whose  peaceful  labours  for  the  national  prosperity  every  Irish  news- 
paper I  read  brings  some  new  indication,  do  well  to  show  some 
mark  of  its  sympathy  for  this  excellent  institution  of  Templemoyle  ? 
A  silver  medal  given  by  the  Society  to  the  most  deserving  pupil  of 
the  year,  would  be  a  great  object  of  emulation  amongst  the  young 
men  c<lucated  at  the  place,  and  would  be  almost  a  certain  passport 
for  the  winner  in  seeking  for  a  situation  in  after  life.  I  do  not 
know  if  similar  seminaries  exist  in  England.  Other  seminaries  of 
a  like  nature  have  l)een  tried  in  this  coimtry,  and  have  failed  :  but 
English  country  gentlemen  cannot,  I  should  think,  find  a  better 
object  of  their  attention  than  this  8ch(x>l ;  and  our  farmers  would 
surely  find  such  establishments  of  great  benefit  to  them :  where 
their  children  might  procure  a  sound  literary  education  at  a  small 
charge,  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  acquainted  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  their  profession.  I  can't  help  saying  here,  once 
more,  what  I  have  said  apropos  of  the  excellent  school  at  Dundalk, 
and  l)egging  the  English  middle  cla.sses  to  think  of  tlie  subject.  If 
Gk)vemment  will  not  act  (upon  what  never  can  be  effe(!tual,  perhaps, 
until  it  become  a  national  measure),  let  small  communities  act  for 
themselves,  and  tradesmen  and  the  middle  cLisses  set  up  cheap 
PROPRIETARY  sciiooLS.  Will  country  newspaper  editors,  into  whose 
hands  this  book  may  fall,  be  kind  enough  to  speak  \\\yfm  this  hint, 
and  extract  the  tables  of  the  Templemoyle  and  Dundalk  establish- 
ments, to  show  how,  and  with  what  small  means,  boys  may  be  well, 
soundly,  and  humanely  educated — not  brutally,  as  some  of  us  have 
lxK?n,  under  the  bitter  fagging  and  the  shamefiil  ro<l  ?  It  is  no  plea 
for  the  barbarity  that  use  has  made  us  accustomed  to  it ;  and  in 
seeing  these  institutions  for  humble  kuls,  where  the  system  taught 
is  at  once  useful,  manly,  and  kindly,  and  thinking  of  wliat  I  had 
unilergone  in  my  own  youth, — of  the  jfrivolous  monkish  trifling  in 
which  it  was  wasted,  of  the  bnital  tyranny  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jecteil, — I  could  not  look  at  the  lads  but  with  a  sort  of  envy. 
Please  God,  their  lot  will  be  shared  by  thousands  of  their  equids 
and  their  l)etter8  before  long ! 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  DundaJk,  Mr.  Thackeray  well  said, 
when,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  vacations  there,  fourteen  English 
lM)y8,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  little  son  in  his  hand,  landed 
from  the  Liverpool  packet^  uud^  walking  througli  the  streets  of  the 
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town,  went  into  the  schoolhouse  quite  happy.  That  toas  a  proud 
day  in  truth  for  a  distant  Irish  town,  and  I  can't  help  saying  that 
I  grudge  them  the  cause  of  their  pride  somewhat.  Why  should 
there  not  be  schools  In  England  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  and  as 
happy! 

With  this,  shaking  Mr.  Campbell  gratefully  by  the  hand, 
and  begging  all  English  tourists  to  go  and  visit  his  establishment, 
we  trotted  off  for  Londonderry,  leaving  at  about  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  town,  and  at  the  pretty  lodge  of  Saint  Columbus,  a  letter, 
which  was  the  cause  of  much  delightful  hospitality. 

Saint  Columb's  Chapel,  the  walls  of  which  still  stand  pictu- 
resquely in  Sir  George  Hill's  park,  and  from  which  that  gentleman's 
seat  takes  its  name,  was  here  since  the  sixth  centiu-y.  It  is  but 
fair  to  give  precedence  to  the  mention  of  the  old  abbey,  which  was 
the  father,  as  it  woidd  seem,  of  the  town.  The  approach  to  the 
latter  from  three  quarters,  certainly,  by  which  various  avenues  I 
had  occasion  to  see  it,  is  always  noble.  We  had  seen  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral  peering  over  the  hills  for  four  miles  on  our  way ; 
it  stands,  a  stalwart  and  handsome  building,  upon  an  eminence, 
round  which  the  old-fashioned  stout  red  houses  of  the  town  cluster, 
girt  in  with  the  ramparts  and  walls  that  kept  out  James's  soldiers 
of  old.  (^uays,  factories,  huge  red  warehouses,  have  grown  round 
this  famous  old  barrier,  and  now  stretch  along  the  river.  A  couple 
of  large  steamers  and  other  craft  lay  within  the  bridge ;  and,  as 
we  passed  over  that  stout  wooden  edifice,  stretching  eleven  hundred 
feet  across  the  noble  expanse  of  the  Foyle,  we  heard  along  the 
quays  a  great  thundering  and  clattering  of  iron-work  in  an  enormous 
steam  frigate  which  has  been  built  in  Derry,  and  seems  to  lie 
alongside  a  whole  street  of  houses.  The  subiu'b,  too,  through 
which  we  passed  was  bustling  and  comfortable ,  and  the  view  was 
not  only  pleasing  from  its  natural  beauties,  but  has  a  manly, 
thriving,  honest  air  of  prosperity,  which  is  no  bad  featiu^,  surely, 
for  a  landscape. 

Nor  does  the  town  itself,  as  one  enters  it^  belie,  as  many  other 
Irish  towns  do,  its  first  flourishing  .look.  It  is  not  splendid,  but 
comfortable;  a  brisk  movement  in  the  streets;  good  downright 
shops,  without  particularly  grand  titles ;  few  beggars.  Nor  have 
the  common  people,  as  they  address  you,  that  eager  smile, — that 
manner  of  compound  fawning  and  swaggering,  which  an  Englishman 
finds  in  the  townspeople  of  the  West  and  South.  As  in  the  North 
of  England,  too,  when  compared  with  other  districts,  the  people 
are  greatly  more  familiar,  though  by  no  means  disrespectful  to  the 
stranger. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  such  a  commerce  as  a  traveller  has 
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with  the  race  of  waiters,  postboys,  porters,  and  the  like  (jmd  it 
may  be  that  the  vast  race  of  postboys,  &c.,  whom  I  did  not  see 
in  the  North,  are  quite  unlike  those  unlucky  specimens  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact),  I  was  struck  by  their  excessive  greediness  after 
the  traveller's  gratuities,  and  their  fierce  dissatisfaction  if  not 
suflficiently  rewarded.  To  the  gentleman  who  brushed  my  clothes* 
at  the  comfortable  hotel  at  Belfast,  and  carried  my  bags  to  the 
coach,  I  tendered  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  services :  he  battled  and  brawle<i 
with  me  for  more,  and  got  it  too ;  for  a  street-dispute  with  a  porter 
calls  together  a  number  of  delighted  bystanders,  whose  remarks 
and  company  are  by  no  means  agi'ecable  to  a  solitary  gentleman. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  famous  case  of  Boots  of  Ballyca^tle, 
which,  being  upon  the  subject,  I  may  as  well  mention  here :  Boots 
of  Ballyoastle,  that  romantic  little  village  near  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
ha<l  cleaned  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  certainly,  but  declined  cither 
to  bnifih  my  clothes,  or  to  carry  down  my  two  carpet-bags  to  the 
car ;  leaving  me  to  perform  those  offices  for  myself,  which  I  did : 
and  indeed  they  were  not  very  difficult.  But  immediately  I  was 
seated  on  the  car,  Mr.  Boots  steppe<i  forward  and  wrapped  a 
mackintosh  very  considerately  round  me,  and  begged  me  at  the 
same  time  to  "  remember  him." 

There  was  an  old  beggar-woman  standing  by,  to  whom  I  had  a 
desire  to  present  a  penny  :  and  having  no  coin  of  that  value,  I 
bej,'ged  Mr.  Boots,  out  of  sixpence  which  I  tendered  to  him,  to 
subtract  a  penny,  and  present  it  to  the  old  lady  in  question.  Mr. 
Boots  took  the  money,  looked  at  me,  and  his  countenance,  not 
naturally  •good-humoured,  assumed  an  expression  of  the  most 
indignsmt  contempt  and  hatred  as  he  said,  "  I'm  thinking  I've  no 
call  to  give  my  money  away.  Sixpence  is  my  right  for  what 
I've  done." 

"Sir,"  says  I,  "you  must  remember  that  you  did  but  black 
one  jwir  of  shoes,  and  that  you  blacked  them  very  badly  too." 

"  Sixjience  is  my  right,"  says  Boots ;  "  a  gentleman  would  give 
me  sixpence  ! "  and  though  I  represente<l  to  him  that  a  pair  of  shoes 
might  be  blacked  in  a  minute — that  fivepence  a  minute  was  net 
usual  wages  in  the  country — that  many  gentlemen,  half-pay  officers, 
briefless  barristers,  unfortunate  literary  gentlemen,  would  gladly 
black  twelve  pairs  of  shoes  per  diem  if  rewarded  with  five  shillings 
for  so  doing,  there  was  no  means  of  convincing  Mr.  Boots.  I  then 
demanded  back  the  sixpence,  which  proposal,  however,  he  declined, 
saying,  after  a  struggle,  he  would  give  the  money,  but  a  gentleman 
would  have  given  sixpence ;  and  so  left  me  with  furious  ra^e  and 
contempt. 
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Ab  for  the  city  of  Deny,  a  carman  .who  drove  me  one  mile  out 
to  dinner  at  a  gentleman's  house,  where  he  himself  was  provi<M 
with  a  comfortable  meal,  was  dissatisfied  with  ei^teenpence,  vowing 
that  a  "dinner  job**  was  always  paid  half-a-crown,  and  not  only 
asserted  this,  bat  continued  to  assert  it  for  a  qoarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  most  noble  though  unsuccessfid  persererance.  A  second 
car-boy,  to  whom  I  gave  a  shilling  for  a  drive  of  two  miles  altogether, 
attacked  me  because  I  gave  the  other  boy  eighteen  pence ;  and  the 
port**r  who  brought  my  bags  fifty  yards  from  the  coach,  entertaine<l 
me  with  a  dialogue  that  lasted  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes,  and 
said,  "  I  should  hiive  had  sixpence  for  carrying  one  of  'em," 

For  the  car  which  carried  me  two  miles  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
made  me  pay  the  sum  of  five  shillings.  He  is  a  godly  landlord, 
has  Bibles  in  the  coffee-room,  the  drawing-room,  and  every  bedroom 
in  the  house,  with  this  inscription — 

"UT    MIGRATURUS    HABITA 

THK   traveller's   TRUE    REFUGE. 

Jones's  Hotel,  Londonderry." 

This  pious  double  or  triple  entendre,  the  readier  will,  no  doubt, 
ailmire — the  first  simile  establishing  the  resemblance  between  this 
life  and  an  inn  ;  the  second  allegory  showing  that  the  inn  and  the 
Bible  are  both  the  travellers  refuge. 

In  life  we  are  in  death — the  hotel  in  question  is  about  as  gay 
as  a  family  vault :  a  severe  fi.;iire  of  a  landlonl,  in  seetly  black,  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  dark  passages  or  on  the  creaking  old  stairs 
of  the  black  inn.  He  does  not  Ik>w  to  you — very  few  landlonls 
in  Irelaml  comiest^end  to  acknowle<lge  their  guests — he  only  warns 
you : — a  silent  solemn  gentleman  who  looks  to  Ije  something  between 
a  clergyman  and  a  sexton — **  ut  raigratiuiis  habita  I '' — the  "  migra- 
tunts  "  was  a  vast  comfort  in  the  clause. 

It  mast,  however,  be  said,  for  the  consolation  of  future  travellers, 
that  when  at  evening,  in  the  old  lonely  parlour  of  the  inn,  the  great 
gaunt  fireplace  is  fille<l  vrith  coals,  two  tlreary  fiuiereal  candles  and 
sticks  glimmering  uj)on  the  old-fashioned  round  table,  the  rain 
pattering  fiercely  without,  the  wind  roaring  and  thumping  in  the 
streets,  this  worthy  gentleman  can  produce  a  pint  of  port-wine  for 
the  use  of  his  migratory  guest,  which  causes  the  Litter  to  be  almost 
reconciled  to  the  cemetery  in  which  he  is  resting  himself,  and  he 
finds  himself,  to  his  siuprise,  almost  cheerful.  There  is  a  mouldy- 
looking  olil  kitchen,  too,  which,  strange  to  say,  sends  out  an  excellent 
comfortable  dinner,  so  that  the  sensation  of  fear  gradually  wears  off. 
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As  iu  Chester,  the  ramparts  of  the  town  form  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade ;  and  the  batteries,  witli  a  few  of  the  cannon,  are  preserved, 
witli  which  the  stout  'prentice  lx)ys  of  Derr\'  beat  off  King  James 
in  '«S8.  The  guns  \)esiT  tlie  names  of  the  London  Companies-  - 
venerable  cockney  titles !  It  is  pleasant  for  a  Londoner  to  read 
them,  and  see  how,  at  a  pinch,  the  sturdy  citizens  can  do  their 
work. 

The  public  buildings  of  Derry  are,  I  think,  among  the  best  I 
have  seen  in  Ireland;  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  especially,  is  to 
be  pointed  out  as  a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort.  When  will 
the  middle  classes  be  allowed  to  send  their  own  afflicted  relatives 
to  public  institutions  of  this  excellent  kin<l,  where  violence  is  never 
practised — where  it  is  never  to  the  interest  of  the  keeper  of  the 
asylum  to  exaggerate  his  patient's  malady,  or  to  retain  him  in 
durance,  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  sums  which  the  sufferer's 
relatives  are  ma<le  to  pay  1  The  geutrj'  of  three  counties  which 
contribute  to  the  Asylum  have  no  such  resoun*e  for  members  of  their 
own  Ixnly,  should  any  l)e  so  afflictc<l — the  condition  of  entering  this 
admirable  asylum  is,  that  the  ])atient  must  be  a  pau(>er,  and  on 
this  account  he  is  supplicMl  with  every  comfort  and  the  best  curative 
means,  and  his  relations  are  in  perfect  security.  Are  the  rich  ki 
any  way  so  lucky  ?— and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  rest  of  the  occurrences  at  Derry  belong,  unhappily,  to  the 
domain  of  private  life,  and  though  very  pleasant  to  recall,  are  not 
honestly  to  l)c  printed.  Otherwise,  what  popular  <lescriptions  might 
\)C  written  of  the  hosi)itidities  of  Saint  Colunib's,  of  the  jovialities 
of  the  mess  of  the  — th  Regiment,  of  the  speeches  made  anil  the 
songs  sung,  and  the  devilled  turkey  at  twelve  o'clocrk,  and  the 
headache  afterwards ;  all  which  events  couM  be  desi^ribed  in  an 
excee<lingly  facetious  manner.  But  these  amusements  are  to  be 
met  with  in  everj'  other  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  the 
only  point  which  may  be  mentioned  here  as  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Ireland,  is  the  difference  of  the  manner  of  the  gentry  to  that  iu 
the  S<iuth.  The  Northern  manner  is  far  more  English  than  that 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland — whether  it  is  better  for  being 
English  is  a  question  of  taste,  of  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
be  a  fair  judge. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

DUBLIN  AT  LAST 

A  WEDDING-PARTY  that  went  across  Deny  Bridge  to  the 
sound  of  bell  and  cannon,  had  to  flounder  through  a  thick 
coat  of  frozen  snow,  that  covered  the  slippery  planks,  and 
the  hills  round  about  were  whitened  over  by  the  same  inclement 
material.  Nor  was  the  weather,  implacable  towards  young  lovers 
and  unhappy  buckskin  postillions  shivering  in  white  favours,  at  all 
more  polite  towards  the  X)assengers  of  her  Majesty's  mail  that  runs 
from  Deny  to  Ballyshannon. 

Hence  the  aspect  of  the  country  between  those  two  places  can 
only  be  described  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  from  such 
points  of  observation  as  may  be  had  through  a  coach  window, 
starred  with  ice  and  mud.  While  horses  were  changed  we  saw  a 
very  dirty  town,  called  Strabane ;  and  had  to  visit  the  old  house  of 
the  O'Donnels  in  Donegal  during  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour's  pause  that 
the  coach  made  there — and  with  an  umbrella  overhead.  The 
pursuit  of  the  picturesque  under  umbrellas  let  us  leave  to  more 
venturesome  souls  :  the  fine  weather  of  the  finest  season  known  for 
many  long  years  in  Ireland  was  over,  and  I  thought  with  a  great 
deal  of  yearning  of  Pat  the  waiter,  at  the  "  Suelburne  Hotel," 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  ami  the  gas-lamps,  and  the  covered  cars, 
and  the  goo<l  dinners  to  which  they  take  you. 

Farewell,  then,  0  wild  Donegal !  and  ye  stem  passes  through 
which  the  astonished  traveller  windeth  !  Farewell,  Ballyshannon, 
and  thy  salmon-leap,  and  thy  bar  of  sand,  over  which  the  white 
head  of  the  troubled  Atlantic  was  peeping!  Likewise,  adieu  to 
Lough  Erne,  and  its  numberless  green  islands,  and  winding  river- 
lake,  and  wavy  fir-clad  hills !  Good-bye,  moreover,  neat  Enniskillen, 
over  the  bridge  and  churches  whereof  the  sun  peepcth  as  the  coach 
starteth  from  the  inn !  See,  how  he  shines  now  on  Lord  Belmore's 
stately  palace  and  park,  with  gleaming  porticoes  and  brilliant  grassy 
chases :  now,  behold  he  is  yet  higher  in  the  heavens,  as  the  twang- 
ing horn  proclaims  the  approach  to  beggarly  Cavan,  where  a  beggarly 
breakfast  awaits  the  hungry  voyager. 

Snatching  up  a  roll  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
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sharpened  by  the  mockery  of  breakfast,  the  tourist  now  hastens  in 
his  arduous  course,  through  Virginia,  Kells,  Navan,  by  Tara's  tliread- 
bare  mountain,  and  Skreen's  green  hill ;  day  darkens,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  lamps  twinkle  in  the  grey  horizon — see  above  the  darkling 
trees  a  stumpy  column  rise,  sec  on  its  base  the  name  of  Wellington 
(though  this,  because  'tis  night,  thou  canst  not  see),  and  cry,  "  It  is 
the  Phaynix  !  " — On  and  on,  across  the  iron  bridge,  and  through 
the  streets  (dear  streets,  though  dirty,  to  the  citizen  s  heart  how 
dear  you  be !),  and  lo,  now,  with  a  bump,  the  dirty  coach  stops  at 
the  seedy  inn,  six  ragged  porters  battle  for  the  bags,  six  wheedling 
carmen  recommend  their  cars,  and  (giving  first  the  coachman 
eighteenpence)  the  cockney  says,  "Drive,  car-boy,  to  the  *Shel- 
bume.' " 

And  so  having  reached  Dublin,  it  becomes  necessary  to  curtail 
the  observations  which  were  to  be  made  upon  that  city ;  which 
surely  ought  to  have  a  volume  to  itself :  the  humours  of  Dublin  at 
least  require  so  much  space.  For  instance,  there  was  the  dinner 
at  the  Kildare  Street  Club,  or  the  hotel  opposite, — the  dinner  in 

Trinity  College  Hall, — that  at  Mr. ,  the  publisher's,  where  a 

dozen  of  the  literary  men  of  Ireland  were  assembled, — and  those 
(say  fifty)  with  Harry  Lorrequcr  himself,  at  his  mansion  of  Temple- 
ogue.  What  a  favourable  opportunity  to  discourse  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Irish  character !  to  describe  men  of  letters,  of  fashion, 
and  University  dons ! 

Sketches  of  these  personages  may  be  prepared,  and  sent  over, 
perhaps,  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Sigoiuney  in  America — (who  will  of 
course  not  print  them) — but  the  English  habit  does  not  allow  of 
these  happy  communications  between  writers  and  the  public ;  and 
the  author  who  wishes  to  dine  again  at  his  friend's  cost,  must  needs 
have  a  care  how  he  puts  him  in  print. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  Kildare  Street  we  had  white  neck- 
cloths, black  waiters,  wax-candles,  and  some  of  the  best  wine  in 

Europe;  at  Mr.  ,  the  publisher's,  wax-candles,  and  some  of 

the  best  wine  in  Europe;  at  Mr.  Lever's,  wax-candles,  and  some 
of  the  best  wine  in  Europe;  at  Trinity  College — but  there  is  no 
need  to  mention  what  took  place  at  Trinity  College ;  for,  on  return- 
ing to  London,  and  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  repast,  my 

friend  B ,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  that  University,  solemnly  declared 

the  thing  was  impossible: — no  stranger  could  dine  at  Trinity  College; 
it  was  too  great  a  privilege — in  a  word,  he  would  not  believe  the 
story,  nor  will  he  to  this  day ;  and  why,  therefore,  tell  it  in  vain  ? 

I  am  sure  if  the  fellows  of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  told  that  the  Fellows  of  T.  C.  D.  only  drink  beer  at  dinner, 
they  would  not  believe  that.    Such,  however,  waa  the  fact:  or  may-be 
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it  was  a  <lrcain,  wliidi  was  followed  by  another  dream  of  about 
four-aiid-twenty  gentlemen  Bejit<Ml  rouml  a  common-room  table  after 
dinner;  and,  by  a  8ub»e<iuent  vision  of  a  tray  of  oysters  in  the 
apartments  of  a  tutor  of  tlie  University,  some  time  before  midnight 
Di<l  we  swallow  f hem  or  not  ? — the  oysters  are  an  open  question. 

Of  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  I  miist  likewise  speak 
briefly,  for  the  rciison  that  an  ac(;urate  description  of  that  estabhsh- 
ment  wouhi  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  that  it  is  best  to  pass 
it  over  in  a  few  words.  An  Irish  union-house  is  a  palace  to  it 
Ruin  so  needless,  filth  so  disgusting,  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor,  no 
Englishman  who  htis  not  seen  can  conceive.  Lecture-room  and 
dining-hall,  kitchen  and  students'  room,  were  all  the  same.  I  shall 
never  forget  tlie  sight  of  scores  of  shoulders  of  mutton  lying  on  the 
filthy  flo<ir  in  the  fonner,  or  the  view  of  a  bed  and  dressing-table 
that  I  saw  in  the  other.  Let  the  next  Maynooth  grant  include  a 
few  shillings'-worth  of  w^hitewash  and  a  few  himdredweights  of 
soap ;  and  if  to  this  l>e  added  a  half-score  of  drill-sergeants,  to  see 
that  the  students  ai)pear  clean  at  lecture,  and  to  teach  them  to 
keep  their  heads  up  and  to  look  people  in  the  face,  Parliament  will 
introchuje  some  cheap  reforms  into  the  seminary,  which  were  never 
needed  more  than  here.  Why  should  the  place  Ihj  so  sbamefidly 
ruinous  and  foully  dirty  ]  Lime  is  cheap,  and  water  plenty  at  the 
(Uinal  hard  by.  Why  should  a  stranger,  after  a  weeks  stay  in  the 
(wuntr)',  be  able  to  discover  a  priest  by  the  scowl  on  his  face,  and 
his  doubtful  downcast  maimer?  Is  it  a  point  of  discipline  that 
his  reverence  should  be  ma<le  to  look  as  ill-humoured  as  possible? 
And  I  hope  tlu?sc  wonls  will  not  \ye  taken  hostilely.  It  would  have 
iH'eii  (piite  as  e^usy,  and  more  ])leasant,  to  say  the  contrary,  had  the 
contrary  seemed  to  me  t^  have  U^en  the  fact ;  and  to  have  declared 
that  the  prie^sts  were  remarkable  for  their  expression  of  candour, 
«and  their  college  for  its  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

This  complaint  of  negl(»ct  applies  to  other  public  institutions 
besides*  Maynooth.  The  Mansion-house,  when  I  saw  it,  w:4s  a 
vcTv  dingy  alxnle  for  the  Right  Ilonoumble  Lortl  Mayor,  and  that 
Lord  Mayor  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  saw  him  in  full  council,  in  a  bril- 
liant rol)e  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with  whit6  satin  bow^s 
and  sable  coUar,  in  an  enormous  cocked-hat,  like  a  slice  of  an 
ecdipsed  moon. 

The  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  in  a  black  oak  parlour 
and  at  a  ding>'  green  taljle,  were  assembled  around  him,  and  a 
debate  of  thrilling  interest  to  the  town  ensued ;  it  related,  I  think, 
to  water-pipes.  The  great  man  did  not  speak  publicly,  but  was 
occupied  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the  table,  giving  audiences  to  at  least 
a  score  of  clients  and  petitioners. 
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The  next  day  I  saw  him  in  the  famous  Com  Exchange.  Tlie 
building  without  has  a  substantial  look,  but  the  hall  within  is  rude, 
dirty,  and  ill  kept.  Hundreds  of  i)er8on8  were  assembled  in  the 
black  steaming  place  ;  no  inconsiderable  share  of  frieze-coats  were 
among  them ;  and  many  small  Repealers,  who  could  but  lately  have 
assumed  their  breeches,  ragged  as  they  were.  These  kept  up  a 
great  chorus  of  shouting,  and  **  hear,  hear ! "  at  every  pause  in 
the  great  Repealers  address.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  reading  a  report 
from  his  Repeal- wardens;  which  ])roved  that  when  Repeal  took  phice, 
commerce  and  prosperity  would  instantly  flow  into  the  country ; 
its  innumerable  harbours  would  be  filled  with  countless  ships,  its 
immense  water-power  would  be  directed  to  the  turning  of  myriads 
of  mills;  its  vast  energies  and  resources  brought  into  full  action. 
At  the  eml  of  the  report  three  cheers  were  given  for  Rei)eal,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  shouting  Mr.  O'Connell  leaves  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Quiglan,  Mr.  Quiglan ! "  roars  an  active  aide-de-camp  to 
the  doorkeeper,  "  a  covered  kyar  for  the  Lard  Mayre."  The  covered 
car  came ;  I  saw  liis  Lordship  get  into  it.  Next  day  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  no  longer ;  but  Alderman  O'Connell  in  his  state-coach,  with 
the  handsome  greys  whose  manes  were  tied  up  witii  green  ribbon, 
following  the  new  Lord  Mayor  to  the  right  honoiu^able  inauguration. 
Javelin-men,  city-marshals  (looking  like  military  undertakers),  j)rivate 
carriages,  glass  coaches,  cars,  covere<l  and  imcovered,  and  thousands 
of  yelling  ragamufluis,  formed  the  civic  procession  of  that  faded, 
woni-out,  insolvent  old  Dublin  Corporation. 

The  walls  of  this  city  had  been  placarded  with  huges  notices 
to  the  public,  that  O'Connell's  rent-day  was  at  hand ;  and  I  went 
round  to  all  the  chapels  in  town  on  that  Sunday  (not  a  little  to  the 
scandal  of  some  Protestant  friends),  to  see  the  popular  behaviour. 
Every  door  waa  barreti,  of  coiu-se,  with  plate-holders ;  and  heaps  of 
])ence  at  the  humble  entrances,  and  bank-notes  at  the  front  gates, 
told  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  reward  their  champion.  The 
car-boy  who  drove  me  had  paid  his  little  tribute  of  fouri)ence  at 
morning  mass ;  the  waiter  who  brought  my  breakfast  had  added  to 
the  national  subscription  with  his  humble  shilling ;  and  the  Catholic 
gentleman  with  whom  I  dined,  and  between  whom  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
there  is  no  great  love  lost,  pays  his  annual  donation,  out  of  gratitude 
for  old  services,  and  to  the  man  who  won  Catholic  Emancipation 
for  Ireland.  The  piety  of  the  people  at  the  chapels  is  a  sight,  too, 
always  well  worthy  to  behold.  Nor  indeed  is  this  religious  fervour 
less  in  the  Protestant  places  of  worship :  the  warmth  and  attention 
of  the  congregation,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  hymns  are  sung 
and  responses  uttered,  contrast  curiously  with  the  cool  formality 
of  woiBhippers  at  home. 
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to  be  heard  in  the  taverns  there,  and  the  cries  of  encouragement  to 
the  dancers. 

Of  the  numberless  amusements  that  take  place  in  the  Phayntx, 
it  is  not  very  necessary  to  speak.  Here  you  may  behold  garrison 
races,  and  reviews ;  lord-lieutenants  in  brown  greatcoats ;  aides-de- 
camp scampering  about  like  mad  in  blue;  fat  colonels  roaring 
"  charge  "  to  immense  heavy  dragoons ;  dark  riflemen  lining  woods 
and  flring ;  galloping  cannoneers  banging  and  blazing  right  and  left. 
Here  comes  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  huge 
feathers,  and  white  hair,  and  hooked  nose ;  and  yonder  sits  his 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  the  republic  of  Topinambo  in  a 
glass  coach,  smoking  a  cigar.  The  honest  Dublinites  make  a  great 
deal  of  such'  small  dignitaries  as  his  Excellency  of  the  glass  coach  ; 
you  hear  everybody  talking  of  him,  and  asking  which  is  he ;  and 
when  presently  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  sons  makes  his  appearance 
on  the  course,  the  public  rush  delighted  to  look  at  him. 

They  love  great  folks,  those  honest  Emerald  Islanders,  more 
intensely  than  any  people  I  ever  heanl  of,  except  the  Americans. 
They  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the  sacred  George  IV.  They 
chronicle  genteel  small  beer  with  never-failing  assiduity.  They  go 
in  long  trains  to  a  sham  Court — simpering  in  tights  and  bags,  with 
swonls  between  their  legs.  0  heaven  and  earth,  what  joy  !  Why 
are  the  Irish  noblemen  absentees?  If  their  lordships  like  respect, 
where  would  they  get  it  so  well  as  in  their  own  country  1 

The  Irish  noblemen  are  very  likely  going  through  the  same 
delightful  routine  of  duty  before  their  real  sovereign — in  real  tights 
and  bag^igs,  as  it  were,  performing  their  gracefid  and  lofty  duties, 
and  celebrating  the  august  8e^^'ice  of  the  throne.  These,  of  course, 
the  truly  loyal  heart  can  only  respect :  and  I  think  a  dra\^ing-room 
at  St.  James's  the  grandest  spectacle  that  ever  feasted  the  eye  or 
exercised  the  intellect.  The  crown,  surrounded  by  its  knights  and 
nobles,  its  priests,  its  sages,  and  their  respective  ladies ;  illustrious 
foreigners,  men  leanied  in  the  law,  heroes  of  land  and  sea,  beef- 
eaters, gold-sticks,  gentlemen-at-arms  rallying  round  the  throne  and 
defending  it  with  those  swords  which  never  knew  defeat  (and  would 
surely,  if  tried,  secure  victory) :  these  are  sights  and  characters 
which  every  man  must  look  upon  with  a  thrill  of  respectful  awe, 
and  count  amongst  the  glories  of  his  country.  What  lady  that  sees 
this  will  not  confess  that  she  reads  every  one  of  the  drawing-room 
costumes,  from  Majesty  down  to  Miss  Ann  Maria  Smith ;  and  all 
the  names  of  the  presentations,  from  Prince  Baccabocksky  (by  the 
Russian  Ambassador)  to  Ensign  Stubbs  on  his  appointment  ? 

We  are  bound  to  read  these  accounts.  It  is  our  pride,  our  duty 
as  Britons.     But  though  one  may  honour  the  respect  of  the  aristo- 
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but  on  paper;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  any  need  of  them  at 
present,  in  a  quarter  where  houses  are  not  wanted  so  much  as  people 
to  dwell  in  the  same. 

If  the  genteel  portions  of  the  town  look  to  the  full  as  melancholy 
as  they  did,  the  downright  j)overty  ceases,  I  feiir,  to  make  so  strong 
an  impression  as  it  made  four  months  ago.  Groing  over  the  same 
ground  again,  places  appear  to  have  quite  a  different  aspect ;  and, 
with  their  strangeness,  poverty  and  misery  have  lost  much  of  their 
terror.  The  people,  though  dirtier  and  more  raggetl,  seem  certainly 
haj)pier  than  those  in  Loudon. 

Near  to  the  King's  Court,  for  instan(;e  (a  noble  building,  as  are 
almost  all  the  public  edifices  of  the  city),  is  a  straggling  green  suburb, 
containing  numberless  little  shabby,  patched,  broken-windowed  huts, 
with  ricke^  gardens  dotted  with  rags  that  liave  been  washed,  and 
children  that  have  not ;  and  thronged  with  all  sorts  of  ragged  inhabi- 
tants. Near  to  the  suburb,  in  the  town,  is  a  dingy  old  mysterious 
tlistri(!t,  called  St^)neyl)atter,  where  some  houses  have  been  allowed 
to  reach  an  old  age,  extraordinary  in  this  country  of  premature  ruin, 
and  look  as  if  thev  had  been  built  some  six  score  vears  since.  In 
these  and  the  neighbouring  tenements,  not  so  old,  but  equally  niinous 
and  mouldy,  there  is  a  sort  of  vermin  swarm  of  humanity  :  dirty 
faces  at  all  the  dirty  windows ;  children  on  all  the  broken  steps ; 
smutty  slipshixl  women  clacking  an<l  bustling  about,  and  old  men 
daw<lling.  Well,  only  paint  and  prop  the  tumbling  gates  and  huts 
in  the  suburb,  and  fancy  the  Stoneybatterites  clean,  and  you  would 
have  nither  a  gay  and  agreeable  j)icture  of  human  life — of  workpeople 
and  their  families  reposing  after  their  lal)ours.  They  are  all  happy, 
and  sober,  and  kind-hearted,  —  they  seem  kind,  and  play  with  the 
children — the  young  women  having  a  gay  gotMl-naturc^l  joke  for  tiie 
l>a.«<ser-l)y  ;  the  old  seemingly  contented,  and  buzzing  to  one  another. 
It  is  only  the  costume,  as  it  were,  that  has  frightened  the  stranger, 
and  made  him  fancy  that  people  so  ragged  must  be  unhappy.  Ob- 
8ervati(m  grows  used  to  the  rags  as  much  as  the  people  do,  and  my 
impression  of  the  walk  through  this  district,  on  a  sunshiny  clear 
autunm  evening,  is  that  of  a  fete.  I  am  almost  ashamed  it  should 
be  so. 

Near  to  Stoneybatter  lies  a  group  of  huge  gloomy  edifices — an 
hospital,  a  penitentiary,  a  madhouse,  and  a  poorhouse.  I  visited 
the  latter  of  these,  tlie  North  Dublin  Union-house,  an  enormous 
establishment,  which  accojnmodates  two  thousand  beggars.  Like 
all  the  public  institutions  of  the  countrj^  it  seems  to  be  well  con- 
ducte<l,  and  is  a  vjist,  orderly,  and  cleanly  place,  wherein  the 
prisoners  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  housed  than  they 
can  hope  to  be  when  at  liberty.     We  were  taken  into  all  the  wards 
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in  due  order :  the  scliools  and  nursery  for  the  children  ;  the  dining- 
rooms,  day-rooms,  &c.,  of  the  men  and  women.  Each  division  is  so 
occommodatcil,  as  also  with  a  large  court  or  ground  to  walk  and 
exercise  in. 

Among  the  men,  there  are  very  few  able-bodied ;  the  most  erf 
them,  the  keeper  said,  having  gone  out  for  the  hanrc»t-tinie;,  or  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  came  in.     If  they  go  out,  they  cannot  return 
before  the  expiration  of  a  month :  the  guardians  have  been  obliged 
to  establish  tliis  prohibition,  lest  the  persons  requiring  relief  should 
go  in  and  out  too  frequently.     The  old  men  were  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  a  long  day-room  that  is  comfortable  and  warm. 
Some  of  them  were  picking  oakum  by  way  of  employment,  but  most 
of  them  were  past  work ;  all  such  inmates  of  the  house  as  are  able- 
bodied  being  occupied  upon  the  premises.     Their  hall  was  airy  and 
as  clean  as  bnish  and  water  could  make  it :  the  men  equally  clean, 
and  their  grey  jat^kets  and  Scotch  caps  stout  and  wann.     Thence 
we  were  led,  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  by  the  guardian,  to  the 
kitciieu — a  large  room,  at  tlie  end  of  which  might  be  seen  certain 
coppers,  emitting,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  faint  inhospitable  smelL 
It  was  Friday,  and  ric«-inilk  is  the  food  on  that  day,  each  man  being 
served  witli  a  pint-cauful,  of  which  cans  a  great  number  stood 
smoking   upon    stretchers — the   platters  were  laid,   each   with  its 
portion  of  salt,  in  the  large  clean  dining-room  hard  by.     "Look  at 
that  rice,"  said   the  keeper,   taking  up  a  bit;    "try  it,   sir,   its 
delicious.''     I'm  sure  I  hojKj  it  is. 

The  old  women's  room  was  crowded  with,  I  shoidd  think,  at 
least  four  huudre<l  old  hulies — neat  and  nice,  in  white  clothes  and 
caps — sitting  deniuroly  on  benches,  doing  nothing  for  tlie  most  part ; 
but  some  employed,  like  the  old  men,  in  fiddling  with  the  oakum. 
**  Tliore's  tobacco  here,"  says  the  guanlian,  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  who^s 
smoking  tobacco  ? "  "  Fait,  and  I  wish  dere  was  some  tabaccy 
here,"  says  one  old  lady,  "  and  my  service  to  you,  Mr.  Leary,  and  I 
ho{>e  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  a  snuff-box,  and  a  pinch  for  a  poor 
old  woman."  But  we  ha<i  no  boxes ;  and  if  any  person  who  reads 
this  visit,  goes  to  a  poorhoiise  or  lunatic  asylum,  let  liira  carry  a 
box,  if  for  that  day  only— a  pinch  is  like  Dives's  drop  of  water  to 
those  p<x)r  limboed  souls.  Some  of  the  poor  old  creatures  began  to 
stand  up  as  we  came  in — I  can't  say  how  painful  such  an  honour 
seemed  to  me. 

There  was  a  separate  room  for  the  able-bodied  females ;  and 
the  place  and  courts  were  full  of  stout,  red-cheeked,  bouncing 
women.  If  the  old  la^lies  looke<l  respectable,  I  cannot  say  the  young 
ones  were  particularly  gooil-looking :  there  were  some  Hogarthian 
faces  amongst  them — sly,  leering,  and  hideous.     I  fancied  I  could 
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see  only  too  well  what  these  girls  had  been.     Is  it  charitable  or  not 
to  hope  that  such  bad  faces  could  only  belong  to  bad  women  1 

"  Here,  sir,  is  the  nursery,"  said  the  guide,  flinging  open  the 
door  of  a  long  room.  There  may  have  been  eighty  babies  in  it, 
with  as  many  nurses  and  mothers.  Close  to  the  door  sat  one  with 
as  beautiful  a  face  oa  I  almost  ever  saw :  she  had  at  her  breast  a 
very  sickly  and  puny  child,  and  looked  up,  as  we  entered,  with  a 
pair  of  angelical  eyes,  and  a  face  that  Mr.  Eastlake  could  paint — a 
face  that  had  been  angelical  that  is ;  for  there  was  the  snow  still, 
as  it  were,  but  with  the  footmark  on  it.  I  asked  her  how  old  she 
was — she  did  not  know.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen  years,  the  poor  child.  She  said  she  had  been  a  servant^— 
and  there  was  no  need  of  asking  anything  more  about  her  story.  I 
saw  her  grinning  at  one  of  her  comrades  as  we  went  out  of  the 
room ;  her  face  did  not  look  angelical  then.  Ah,  young  master 
or  old,  young  or  old  villain,  who  did  this !—  have  you  not  enough 
wi(?kedness  of  your  own  to  answer  for,  that  you  must  take  another's 
sins  upon  your  shoulders ;  and  be  this  wretched  child's  sponsor  in 
crime  ?  .  .  . 

But  this  chapter  must  be  made  as  short  as  possible :  and  so 
I  will  not  say  how  much  prouder  Mr.  Leary,  the  keeper,  waa  of 
his  fat  pigs  than  of  his  paupers — how  he  pointed  us  out  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  family  of  the  poor — their  coffins  were  quite  visible 
through  the  niggardly  mould ;  and  the  children  might  peep  at  their 
fathers  over  the  burial-ground-playground  wall — nor  how  wo  went 
to  see  the  Linen  Hall  of  Dublin — that  huge,  useless,  lonely,  decayed 
place,  in  the  vast  windy  solitudes  of  which  stands  the  simpering 
statue  of  George  IV.,  pointing  to  some  bales  of  shirting,  over  which 
he  is  supposed  to  extend  his  august  protection. 

The  cheers  of  the  rabble  hailing  the  new  Lord  Mayor  were  the 
last  sounds  that  I  heard  in  Dublin :  and  I  quitted  the  kind  friends 
I  had  made  there  with  the  sincerest  regret.  As  for  forming  "an 
opinion  of  Ireland,"  such  as  is  occasionally  asked  from  a  traveller 
on  his  return — that  is  as  difficult  an  opinion  to  form  as  to  express ; 
and  the  puzzle  which  has  perplexeii  the  gravest  and  wisest,  may 
be  confessed  by  a  humble  writer  of  light  literature,  whose  aim  it 
only  wajB  to  look  at  the  manners  and  the  scenery  of  the  country, 
and  who  does  not  venture  to  meddle  with  questions  of  more  serious 
import. 

To  have  "  an  opinion  about  Ireland,"  one  must  begin  by  getting 
at  the  truth  :  and  where  is  it  to  be  had  in  the  country  ?  Or  rather, 
there  are  two  truths,  the  Catholic  truth  and  the  Protestant  truth. 
The  two  parties  do  not  see  things  with  the  same  eyes.  I  recollect, 
for  instance,  a  Catholic  gentleman  telling  me  that  the  Primate  had 
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^rr»  ae.  -mu3ter  uui  vt8e>  'iie  Insmrr  ii  x  ^iiami^mi   pMTiirv  mi 

Hie^  -iHe  jiLirc^  "me  "iaii  riie  ^cber.  3iir  leiiet  is  aiiui«  x  '■rrr 
tiisine-«6 .  uui  tie  .RViviiuc  4  ±e  jrrhhiihnpa  income  -ivT'Oiii 
urnruii-.ir  idc  ttiiTTiice  :he-  <  '.tftiniu*.  iST  nofv  dmn.  ri&e  ttttstrpsc 
•r:>ik^!itt>  -o  'ha  "onnatrr  utcfm  "iie  ErvoBBtans'a  ypumm^  ix£ 
Ummic  in  ^ca£&  'nrm  tllt  »  ^ioi^  llxiujcic  ztat  n«opie  wifl  ^^^'^'^ 
:aLirte^£efiieaiaL  ^r  ^aznctHr  'iunn  if  3e>€  jakEiL  .^^  x  '^txa^sr 
hXmniz  ud  rpsc.  ir  lis  jtniiloni  yna  imDot  •■na4  'lim  I  -Huil 
rit*rpr  n^rcrt  Tie  jee  nmti  ▼mea  i  jmiietma  in  Munscer  ruid  3» 
':it>v    le  ja«L  i«EC    >if  MM.  Ttx^jaeTiHe  itai  Biaaiimvat   "^  Mitii  mrs 

'h^  ^^me  '▼ay.  In  *iie  iibj:»(  y'  lil  nune  'sntlia.  ircescetL  with  *  i 
jjTP-  -p^  iLT  sLT^i  -LuBuar  ukL  '▼Tinu "  Trhifh.  i*  die  ^tmmacr  ro  -adfri ' 
.Uiti    ll^w   iiv  Tf^  i>  tcbx  poikaopiuss  Thi>  make  riiror»»  npun 

^Eeanwhile  r  .s  ianscu-tor^  :d  :£now:  ipcm  rEfiOniuny  ^^o  ywt»ni 
ia  -n  V  -iruvTUt^ni  uO!l«*c  "x^  ii-r.  TkiC  -rrrtriiwl  a*  it  ist  t» 
'•oirarry  .<  -iteaiiiiv  uirnoL-iii:^  lor  lamiiy  to  wr«rne»i  miv  j^  it  ^a* 
\  M^^iT  »f  ^^PEiEP  -uii^  mil  .ec  »  'k»w  'iai  die  nuitiir  VajMi.  xaura 
•tiii  n»TPust*  .f  nn»i»^rv  -noK  ^emenx^  umi  rf  wriicii  -mr  laws 
!iar(r^  utiifrn*  :omiiiii«i  -he  -^^nsveace  in  Imikni*  '^te^imtir  -iH^v  i 
pimiiun«>n  >t  Pr^ti^^canr  uiscoimrr  u&i  <.',idiiiuc  ptnsuicrr*.  wrJl 
'it*rr:s*>  -he  .rr^iwst  uui  m*^  'if*fivfk'ai  :niiDrflre  itpt  riie  .'ouncT. 
r «»  .iiiirn»»ii«iir!it  T»  »?►  Hiilit?*!  jv  prase  t  -^Muire — bnTrmr  unsr 
Lntr^Trtt  n  iiii*rT,  in«i  liike  ivuHiiMefi  to  -JK^iirr  ir  to  n*ii«r!li«'n 
'Tu.r  iMt  u  nui-ri  V  .ii»n»:^i  *Tnni  the  .zraynai  rbrmaciun  -n  jorii  i 
•lass,  ta  nr^ni  inv  et^rsLimf*  -miwiiilm^-  Qr  ji  ^i»  wzmc  if  riw 
nil* ii  lie  ^!au»«  -hj.t  iiau*  "••aiefwi  "he  ^mnrip  «  .irmiQuit.  jmi  ^jf 
•irt-r»^.u  »r  Tt'iini-ai  iefiixj>:£Tie  •!«  powermi ;  ind  L  diink  M.~ 
»»'  *  'nneil  !uina*4i  -m*!!!!  «v  den  the  -^xatEore  -if  ^nch  a  'rmnv 
T.  .11  ill  lo  Tiun*  rhr  :he  <t«iiiv  imuimnent  ■«*  -inieriy  ^vedDm.  "i^^ 
-lie  w-r*aj!iiiiix:u  mcbmuL  it  onT  *:n>wiL  mdnenoBa  bj  onr  «iioi|iBSK« 
3nin  ^t2u:  jo-  Jrhmm. 
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LISBON.  ATHENS,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  JEUSALEM 


PESFOBMED  IN  THE  8TEAMEB8  OF  THE  PENINSULAS 
AND  OBIENTAL  COMPANY 


TO 

CAPTAIN    SAMUEL    LEWIS, 

or  THE 

PENINSULAB  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY'S 

SERVICE 


MY  DEAR  LEWIS, — After  a  voyage,  during  which  the  captain 
of  the  ship  has  (liBplayed  unoommon  courage,  seamanships 
affability,  or  other  good  qualities,  grateful  passengers  often 
present  him  with  a  token  of  tlieir  esteem,  in  the  shape  of  teapots* 
tankards,  trays,  &c.,  of  precious  metal.  Among  authors,  however, 
bullion  is  a  much  rarer  commo<lity  than  paper,  whereof  I  beg  you 
to  accept  a  little  in  the  shape  of  this  small  volume.  It  contains 
a  few  notes  of  a  voyage  which  your  skill  and  kindness  rendereil 
doubly  pleasant ;  and  of  which  I  don't  think  there  is  any  recollec- 
tion more  agreeable  than  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  making  your 
friendship. 

If  the  noble  Company'  in  whose  service  you  command  (and 
whose  fleet  alone  makes  them  a  third-rate  maritime  power  in 
Europe)  should  appoint  a  few  admirals  in  their  navy,  I  hope  to 
hear  that  your  ilag  is  hoisted  on  board  one  of  the  grandest  of  their 
steamers.  But,  I  trust,  even  there  you  will  not  foiget  the  Iberia^ 
and  the  delightful  Mediterranean  cruise  we  had  in  her  in  the 
Autumn  of  1844. 

Most  fiEuthfully  yours, 

My  dear  Lewis, 


W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


London:  J)eeember24f  1846. 


PREFACE 


O 


N  the  20th  of  August  1844,  the  writer  of  this  little  book 

went  to  dine  at  the  Club,  quite  unconscious  of  the 

wonderful  events  which  Fate  had  in  store  for  him. 

Mr.  William  was  there,  giving  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friend 
Mr.  James  (now  Sir  James).  These  two  asked  Mr.  Titmarsh  to 
join  company  with  them,  and  the  conversation  naturally  fell  upon 
the  tour  Mr.  James  was  about  to  take.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  had  arranged  an  excursion  in  the  Mediterranean, 
by  which,  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  months,  as  many  men  and 
cities  were  to  be  seen  as  Ulysses  surveyed  and  noted  in  ten  years. 
Malta,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Cairo  were  to 
be  visited,  and  everybody  was  to  be  back  in  London  by  Lord 
Mayor's  Day. 

The  idea  of  beholding  these  famous  places  inflanied  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh's  mind ;  and  the  charms  of  such  a  joumey  were  eloquently 
impressed  upon  him  by  Mr.  James.  **  Come,"  said  that  kind  and 
hospitable  gentleman,  *^  and  make  one  of  my  fJEunily  party ;  in  all 
your  life  you  will  never  probably  have  a  chance  again  to  see  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  Consider — it  is  as  easy  as  a  joumey  to 
Paris  or  to  Baden."  Mr.  Titmarsh  considereil  all  these  things ;  but 
also  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  :  he  had  but  six-and-thirty  hoius 
to  get  ready  for  so  portentous  a  joumey — he  had  engagements  at 
home — finally,  could  he  aiford  it?  In  spite  of  these  objections, 
however,  with  every  glass  of  claret  the  enthusiasm  somehow  lose^ 
and  the  difficulties  vanished. 

But  when  Mr.  James,  to  crown  all,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  friends,  the  Directors  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
would  make  Mr.  Titmarsh  the  present  of  a  berth  for  the  voyage, 
all  objections  ceased  on  his  part :  to  break  his  outstanding  engage- 
ments— to  write  letters  to  his  amazed  family,  stating  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  him  at  dinner  on  Saturday  fortnight,  as  he 
would  be  at  Jerusalem  on  that  day — to  purchase  eighteen  shirts 
and  lay  in  a  8ear«tock  of  Bnasia  ducks. — was  the  work  of  four-and- 
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VIGO 


THE  sun  brought  all  the  sick  jiooplo  out  of  thoir  l)crtliH  this 
moniiiig,  aud  the  imh'HcrilNibie  iiknuih  and  iuhhva  which  had 
been  issuin;,'  from  U'liind  the  fine  painteil  duopM  on  eaeh  Hide 
of  the  cabin  happily  ceased.  Long  lM>fore  HnnriHe,  I  luul  the  ^ikkI 
fortune  to  ditu^over  that  it  was  no  Ioniser  neecHHary  to  nmintain  the 
horizontal  i)OBture,  and,  the  very  inntant  tliin  truth  wiw  apparent, 
came  on  deek,  at  two  oVIoek  in  the  morning,  to  Hee  a  no))le  full 
moon  sinking  westward,  and  milliouH  of  the  mtrnt  brilliant  ntant 
shining  overhead.  The  night  was  bo  serenely  jiun*,  that  you  naw 
them  in  magnificent  airy  iKirsjiectivc ;  the  blue  sky  aroinjd  and  over 
them,  and  other  more  distant  orbs  sparkling  a)M)ve,  till  they  glitti*r4Ml 
away  faintly  into  the  immeasurable  distance.  The  ship  went 
rolling  over  a  heavy,  sweltering,  calm  wa.  The  breexe  was  a  wann 
and  soft  one;  <[uite  different  to  the  rigid  air  we  had  left  behind  us, 
two  days  since,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  IkjII  kept  trilling  itn 
half-hours,  and  the  mate  explained  the  mystery  of  watch  an<l  dog- 
wat<*h 

The  sight  of  that  noble  scene  cured  all  the  w(k>s  and  iliwom- 
fitures  of  sea-sickness  at  once,  and  if  there  were  any  nvnl  to  com- 
municate such  secrets  to  the  public,  one  might  t«ll  of  much  more 
go<j<l  that  the  pleasant  moniing-watirh  effected  ;  but  th(!re  are  a  set 
of  emotions  alxjut  which  a  man  hiul  liest  Ik*  shy  of  tidking  lightly,-  - 
and  the  feelings  excited  by  c^intemptating  this  vast,  magnificent, 
harmonious  Nature  are  among  th(*He.  The  view  of  it  insfiires  a 
delight  and  ecstasy  which  in  not  only  hard  to  describe,  but  which 
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liiA  wiiiirihitii;  iuM'n't  ill  It  that  a  itian  i»huul<I  not  utter  IouJIt. 
II*»|M\  iiiriiiory,  hiitiiility,  t4*ti(lvr  yviiniin^  towiurds  dtnir  IrieDiiA, 
aii<|  itir\)>riiMi«ililo  Idvo  and  n^Vi'itMutf  towanU  tiie  Power  whirh 
rirati^i  tii«'  iiitiiiito  uiiivfrMv  hlaziiii;  above  vtonially,  and  the  va^t 
i»MSMi  «liiiiiii>c  and  r«illin>:  artmiid  -  till  tlu*  hi*art  with  &  t^denm 
ii'iiiiMu  liii|i|»imM«M»  that  a  iHTson  dwelling  in  a  oitr  hoA  mrelr 
oiiMt)<iii  ti»  fiynv-  Thoy  are  ii>niin;;  away  fn»ni  Ltmiion  {lartit^s  at 
t'lM  ttiiip  tilt'  lUvir  littln  cyeH  an'  oUnteil  in  »\w\i  uuder  uiutlier':» 
wtn^  ll>tw  t'iir  (ttf  fity  i'aren  antt  pU*aHiLn*i»  apitear  to  be  !  hi>w 
«iiiill  and  ni«*an  tlti*y  i44vni«  dwiudtin^;  out  of  si^ht  ^before  this 
ni.^tiillvnt  luulitnt-HM  o(  Nature !  But  the  be^t  thouj^cbts  ouly 
i;tiiw  and  Ain^nji^thi-u  uniU>r  it.  Ueaveu  sdiiDes  abi.>ve^  aii«i  the 
liitintilt«  «tiint  l«HtkH  up  n^vereutly  towardn  that  iMuindless  as^|:iei*t  ot 
wi^mIomi  and  U*auiy.  \'ou  art*  at  home,  and  with  ull  at  rest  there, 
h«tw«*vor  tar  awuy  tlioy  may  Ite  :  and  thruu>;h  tiie  ilii(ta]ii^>»  the  he&rt 
hnHnU  ovt^r  llK'ni«  bright  and  wakeful  like  yonder  peiiicel\2l  ^tan 
uvoihiMMl 

Vho  KU%yi  w;w«  a^  tine  aud  v*al)ii  at»  the  ni^ht :  at  sevea  bells^ 
Nthdloiily  a  U<ll  Ivj^ait  ti»  ti>il  very  miti'h  like  that  of  tx  countrr 
iliuix'h.  and  ou  }^nUii  ^*i>  de%*k  we  tuund  an  awuio;^  raijieiL  a  ties^ 
wtth  1 1  iW  tluit;;  ovvr  it  clmw  to  the  citrnpikst^  and  ciie  :«hip5 
oim{NUty  .tml  (HiHMiMi;^vri  ;idM.*mbled  there  to  hi.'ur  the  Capaiin  n.^ 
fclir  S^-ivtiv  in  .fc  iiiiuity  re«ip%vtt'uJ  vi>nf.  Thiis  tt.K»,  m-a**  a  uovi^l  and 
h>:ii'iiin.^  'U.^ht'  ti*  mo.  Teukal  niU^e*^  *A*  purple  moitntaitu^  ri^te  to 
tint  loit  «>t'  tho  -Jiip,  b*mi»tvrri*  and  the  o*ii:*t  of  iialieia.  "Die  *ky 
.i'Hivii  \«tiii  otouiiii'Msi  cind  ^dunin^: ;  the  vut^c  •lark  'Avan  <aiileii 
l>t'.u.'t*i'ttlly  hMiiid  .fctvut^  aud  the  ship  W(>nt  njllini;  over  ic»  aif  cbe 
|H*«»f»h'  %1'lh'ii  ymvix*  pi-niyunjc  the  .V^tiver  of  .ilL 

lit  ')«*ni>ur  \*i  the  day,  it  wai»  aitnoitni'iHi  that  the  pikj<9eQ^;er< 
wtMiiii  -v  iv'^hU**!  MriUi  •'haai|mj;ne  at  duimx ;  aud  j/tx-^*niin;|ity  tiia£ 
^•\'iil.ii-ii".«i.i  'jipnu'  wrici  si.'pvv«l  out  in  'let.vnt  prifu2^(»u«  tae  viupimy 
'l)nr».'ii;  !ii»t  r:ipuun^i  hfuilh  wtili  i\\v  «:utaouian  >nicii>us>4»f  «"«mpii- 
•lint'  iiiJ  n'IvM»>wIo»liinieni.  CIiih.  ixnu^t  >».*is^  -^.Ttn'eiy  t.'ndtxl»  v:i»*tt 
>*!.'  f'Mii'l  tiir^iNt-K  iv»m*iin;i  the  iieatihuid  rntu  Wis^i  Bav.  puistin^  a 
•j*.n  iitd  '.iii  ^NJmid  >>f  r»>eky  mounuiinb  ^hivti  iie^.  m  die  .'eacre  -it 

l\\\i     My 

WutiiiiT  -i.  »s  t[\M  liiir  ^^hti  of  lund  't^  .jiway^j  wrii.iMue  ~i.»  w»ran' 
'iitiiMuM's  »J'«i  "•«♦  i»oi»Is  imi  uiin»v;uu'*>'  jf  i  vti\-i;i»r  it  'iirtje  iay^ 
•H  ^\ititiiiiui  liu-  piai-*^  .N  It  f-N^Ml  '/vM'ruioiinuniv  VriiirMui,  ■it-r"'i  !»•« 
\'  i^v****'  •*»'  I  "law  <>i«i«im  >ivn  in;  riiin^i  jnrrr  !ur»iuu:r  tiun 
'.u\-  rni'iiiltiiijit^*  •!  i^Oitt  ii'ds.  iiti.»  '%'in'i  ''le  -jiiip  :i"W  "ame-.u! 
'.'iv  r^i"ii»>.  f\  "W  amisi-niK.'  V'U-^  .ii:Mfi*«i  ip  ^'tii  i  'it-'.uiiirrii 
civ<«4*tv^    •!    ui;  >%aiiU  -awo*  4iiuri*  a  viuw  .n    »ur  rjuntr;*.      CiB 
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8im  had  not  yet  set,  but  over  the  town  and  lofty  rocky  castle  of 
Vigo  a  great  ghost  of  a  moon  was  faintly  visible,  wliich  blazed  out 
brighter  and  brighter  as  the  superior  luminary  retired  behind  the 
purple  mountains  of  the  lieadlaud  to  rest.  Before  tlie  general  back- 
ground of  waving  heights  which  encompassed  the  bay,  rose  a  second 
semicircle  of  undulating  hills,  as  cheerful  and  green  as  the  mountains 
behind  them  were  grey  and  solemn.  Farms  and  gardens,  convent 
towers,  white  villages  and  churches,  and  buildings  that  no  doubt 
were  hermitages  once,  upon  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  hills,  shone 
brightly  in  the  sun.  The  sight  was  delightfully  cheerful,  animated, 
and  pleading. 

Presently  the  Captain  roared  out  the  magic  words,  "  Stop  her  ! " 
and  the  obedient  vessel  came  to  a  stfindstill,  at  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  little  town,  with  its  white  houses  clambering  up  a 
rock,  defended  by  the  su|)crior  mountain  whereon  the  castle  stands. 
Numbers  of  people,  arniyed  in  various  brilliant  colours  of  red,  were 
standing  on  the  sand  close  by  tiie  tuml)h*ng,  sliining,  i)uq)le  waves : 
an<i  there  we  l>eheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  Royal  red  and  yellow 
standard  of  Spain  floating  on  its  own  ground,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  light  blue  sentinel,  whose  musket  glittered  in  the  sun. 
Numerous  boats  were  seen,  incontinently,  to  put  off  from  the  little 
shore. 

And  now  our  attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  land  to  a  siglit 
of  great  splendour  on  l)oard.  This  was  Lieutenant  Bundy,  the 
guardian  of  her  Majesty's  mails,  who  issued  from  his  ciibin  in  his 
long  swallow- tailed  coat  witli  anchor  buttons ;  his  sabre  clattering 
lietwcen  his  legs  ;  a  ma^rnificent  siiirt-collar,  of  several  inches  in 
hcn'ght,  rising  round  his  grxxl-humoured  sallow  face ;  and  above  it 
a  cocke<l  hat,  that  shone  so,  I  thought  it  was  made  of  ]Kjlished  tin 
(it  may  have  been  that  or  oilskin),  handsomely  laced  with  black 
worsted,  and  ornanionUMJ  with  a  shining  gold  cord.  A  little  stjuat 
boat,  rowed  by  three  ragged  gallegos,  came  liouncing  up  to  the  ship. 
Into  this  Mr.  Bundy  and  her  Majesty's  Royal  Mail  embarked  with 
much  majesty ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Royal  standard 
of  England,  alwut  the  size  of  a  iM>cket'handkerr;hief, — and  at  tlie 
bows  of  the  boat,  the  man-of-war's  pennant,  being  a  striji  of  bunting 
considerably  under  the  value  of  a  farthing, — streame<l  out. 

"  They  know  that  flag,  sir,"  said  the  good-natured  old  tar,  quite 
solemnly,  in  the  evening  afterwanls :  "  they  respect  it,  sir."  The 
authority  of  her  Majesty's  lieutenant  on  boanl  the  steamer  is  stated 
to  be  so  tremendous,  that  he  may  order  it  to  stop,  to  move,  to  go 
larboard,  starboard,  or  what  you  "nill;  and  the  captain  dare  only 
disobey  him  suo  pericvlo. 

It  waa  agreed  that  a  jiarty  of  us  Bljould  land  for  half-an-hour, 
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and  taste  real  Spankh  chocolate  on  Spanish  ground.  We  followed 
Lieutenant  Bundy,  but  humbly  in  the  providor's  boat ;  that  officer 
going  on  shore  to  purchase  fit^h  eggs,  milk  for  tea  (in  place  of  the 
slimy  substitute  of  whipped  yolk  of  egg  which  we  had  been  using 
for  our  morning  and  evening  meals),  and,  if  possible,  oysters,  for 
which  it  is  said  the  rocks  of  Vigo  are  famous. 

It  was  low  tide,  and  the  boat  could  not  get  up  to  the  dry  shore. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  ofifers  of  sundry 
gallegos,  who  rushed  barelegged  into  the  water,  to  land  on  their 
shoulders.  The  approved  method  seems  to  be,  to  sit  upon  one 
shoulder  only,  holding  on  by  the  porter's  whiskers;  and  though 
some  of  our  party  were  of  the  tallest  and  fattest  men  whereof  our 
race  is  comi)08cd,  and  their  living  sedans  exceedingly  meagre  and 
small,  yet  all  were  landed  without  accident  upon  the  juicy  sand, 
and  forthwitli  surrounded  by  a  liost  of  mendicants,  screaming,  "I 
say,  sir !  penny,  sir !  I  say,  English  !  tarn  your  ays !  penny  ! "  in 
all  voices,  from  extreme  youth  to  the  most  lousy  and  venerable  old 
age.  When  it  is  said  that  these  beggars  were  as  ragged  as  those  of 
Ireland,  and  still  more  voluble,  the  Irish  traveller  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  caiwibilities. 

Through  this  crowd  we  passed  up  some  steep  rocky  steps, 
through  a  little  low  gate,  where,  in  a  little  guanl-house  and  barrack, 
a  few  dirty  little  sentinels  were  keeping  a  dirty  little  guard  ;  and 
by  low-roofed  whitewashed  houses,  with  balconies,  and  women  in 
them, — the  very  same  women,  with  the  very  same  head-clothes, 
and  yellow  fans  and  eyes,  at  once  sly  and  solemn,  which  Murillo 
painted, — by  a  neat  church  into  which  we  took  a  l>eep,  ami,  finally, 
into  the  Plaza  del  Constitucion,  or  grand  place  of  the  town,  whit^h 
may  be  about  as  big  as  that  pleasing  s([uare.  Pump  Court,  Temple. 
We  were  taken  to  an  inn,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  and  wei-c 
shown  from  one  chamber  and  storey  to  another,  till  we  arrived  at 
that  apartment  where  the  real  Spanish  chocolate  was  finally  to  be 
served  out.  All  tliese  rooms  were  as  clean  as  scrubbing  and  white- 
wash couM  make  them;  with  simple  French  prints  (with  Spanish 
titles)  on  the  walls ;  a  few  rickety  half-finished  articles  of  furniture ; 
and,  finally,  an  air  of  extremely  respectable  poverty.  A  jolly,  black- 
eyed,  yellow-shawled  Dulcinea  conducted  us  through  the  apartment, 
and  provided  us  with  the  desired  refreshment. 

Sounds  of  clarions  drew  our  eyes  to  the  Place  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and,  indee<l,  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  that  majestic  square  was 
filled  with  military,  with  exceedingly  small  firelocks,  the  men 
ludicrously  young  and  diminutive  for  the  most  part,  in  a  uniform 
at  once  cheap  and  tawdry, — like  those  supplied  to  tlie  warriors  at 
Astley's,  or  from  still  humbler  theatrical  wardrobes:  indeed,  the 
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whole  scene  was  jast  like  that  of  a  little  theatre;  the  houses 
curiously  small,  with  arcades  aud  balconies,  out  of  which  looked 
women  apparently  a  great  deal  too  big  for  the  chambers  they 
inhabited ;  the  warriors  were  in  ginghams,  cottons,  and  tinsel ;  tiie 
officers  had  huge  epaulets  of  sham  silver  lace  drooping  over  their 
bosoms,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  attired  at  a  very  small  expense. 
Only  the  general — the  captain-general  (Pooch,  they  told  us,  was 
his  name :  I  know  not  how  'tis  written  in  Spanish) — was  well  got 
up,  with  a  smart  hat,  a  real  feather,  huge  stars  glittering  on  his 
portly  chest,  and  tights  and  boots  of  the  first  order.  Presently, 
after  a  good  deal  of  trumpeting,  the  little  men  marched  off  the 
place.  Pooch  and  his  sUff  coming  into  the  very  inn  in  which  we 
were  awaiting  our  chocolate. 

Then  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  civilians  of 
the  town.  Three  or  four  ladies  passed,  with  fan  and  mantle ;  to 
them  came  three  or  four  dandies,  dressed  smartly  in  the  French 
fashion,  with  strong  Jewish  physiognomies.  There  was  one,  a 
solemn  lean  fellow  in  black,  with  his  collars  extremely  turned  over, 
and  holding  before  him  a  long  ivory-tipped  ebony  cane, who  tripped 
along  the  little  place  with  a  solemn  smirk,  which  gave  one  aa 
indescribable  feeling  of  the  truth  of  "Gil  Bhis,"  and  of  those 
delightful  bachelors  and  licentiates  who  have  appeared  to  us  all  in 
our  dreams. 

In  fact  we  were  but  half-an-liour  in  this  little  queer  Spanish 
town  ;  and  it  appeared  like  a  dream,  too,  or  a  little  show  got  up  to 
amuse  us.  Boom !  the  gun  fired  at  the  end  of  the  funny  little 
entertainment.  The  women  and  the  balconies,  the  beggars  and  the 
walking  MurilIos,Poochand  the  little  soldiers  in  tinsel,  disappeared, 
and  were  shut  up  in  their  box  again.  Once  more  we  were  carried 
on  the  beggars'  shoulders  out  off  the  shore,  and  we  found  ourselves 
again  in  the  great  stalwart  roast-beef  world;  the  stout  British 
steamer  bearing  out  of  the  bay,  whose  purple  waters  had  grown 
more  purple.  The  sun  had  set  by  this  time,  and  the  moon  above 
was  twice  as  big  and  bright  as  our  degenerate  moons  are. 

The  providor  had  already  returned  with  liis  fresh  stores,  and 
Bundy's  tin  hat  was  popped  into  his  case,  and  he  walking  the  deck 
of  the  packet  denuded  of  tails.  As  we  went  out  of  the  bay,  occurred 
a  little  incident  with  which  the  great  incidents  of  the  day  may  be 
said  to  wind  up.  We  saw  before  us  a  little  vessel,  tumbling  and 
plunging  about  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay,  with  a  bright  light 
beaming  from  the  mast  It  made  for  us  at  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  town,  and  came  close  up,  flouncing  and  bobbing  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  paddle,  which  looked  as  if  it  would  have  seized  and 
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CHAPTER   II 

LISBON-CADIZ 

A  GREAT  misfortune  whi(;h  befalls  a  man  who  has  but  a  single 
day  to  8tay  in  a  town,  is  tliat  fatal  duty  which  superstition 
entails  ui)on  him  of  visiting  the  chief  lions  of  the  city  in 
wliich  he  may  hapjK»n  to  be.  You  must  go  through  the  ceremony, 
however  much  you  may  sigh  to  avoid  it ;  and  however  much  you 
know  that  the  lions  in  one  capital  roar  very  much  like  the  lions  in 
another ;  that  the  churches  are  more  or  less  large  and  splendid,  the 
pahices  pretty  spacious,  all  the  world  over;  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  capital  city  in  this  Europe  but  has  its  pompous  bronze 
statue  or  two  of  some  j>eriwigged,  hook-nosed  em|)eror,  in  a  Roman 
habit,  waving  his  bronze  Mton  on  his  broad-Hanked  brazen  charger. 
We  only  saw  these  state  old  lions  in  Lisbon,  whose  roar  has  long 
since  ceased  to  frighten  one.  First  we  went  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Roch,  to  see  a  famous  piece  of  mosaic-work  there.  It  is  a 
famous  work  of  art,  and  was  bought  by  I  don't  know  what  king 
for  I  don't  know  how  much  money.  All  this  infonnation  may  be 
perfectly  relied  on,  though  the  fact  is,  we  did  not  see  the  mosaic- 
work  :  the  sacristan,  who  guards  it,  was  yet  in  bed ;  and  it  was  veiled 
from  our  eyes  in  a  side-chapel  by  great  dirty  damask  curtains, 
which  could  not  l)e  remove<l,  except  when  the  sacristan's  toilette  was 
done,  and  at  the  price  of  a  dollar.  So  we  were  spared  this  mosaic 
exhibition ;  and  I  think  I  always  feel  relieved  when  such  an  event 
occurs.  I  feel  I  have  done  my  duty  in  coming  to  see  the  enormous 
animal :  if  he  is  not  at  home,  xnrtuU  med  nUj  &c. — we  have  done 
our  best,  and  mortal  can  do  no  more. 

In  order  to  reach  that  church  of  the  forbidden  mosaic,  we  had 
sweated  up  several  most  steep  and  dusty  streets — hot  and  dusty, 
although  it  was  but  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thence  the  guide 
con<lucted  us  into  some  little  dust-powdered  gardens,  in  which  the 
people  make  believe  to  enjoy  the  verdure,  and  whence  you  look  over 
a  great  j>art  of  the  arid,  dreary,  stony  city.  There  was  no  smoke, 
as  in  honest  London,  only  dust — dust  over  the  gaunt  houses  and 
the  dismal  yellow  strips  of  gardens.  Many  churches  were  there, 
and  tall  half-baked-looking  public  edifices,  that  had  a  dry,  uncom- 
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— by  thousands  of  galle-^os,  with  water-barrels  on  their  shoulders, 
or  lounging  by  the  fountains  to  hire, — by  the  Lisbon  and  Belem 
omnibuses,  with  four  mules,  jingling  along  at  a  good  pace ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  present  a  far  more  lively  and  cheerful,  though  not 
so  regular,  an  apjiearance  as  the  st^itely  quarters  of  the  city  we  had 
left  behind  us.  The  little  shops  were  at  full  work — the  men  brown, 
well  dressed,  manly,  and  handsome :  so  much  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  l)e  said  for  the  ladies,  of  whom,  with  every  anxiety  to  do  so, 
our  party  could  not  perceive  a  single  good-looking  specimen  all  day. 
The  no])lc  blue  T.igus  acc<nnj>anies  you  all  along  these  three  miles  of 
busy  pleasant  street,  whereof  the  chief  charm,  as  I  thought,  was  its 
look  of  genuine  business—  that  «'ipi)eanmce  of  comfort  which  the 
cleverest  Court-Jirchitect  never  knows  how  to  give. 

The  carriages  (the  (ranviLs  one  with  four  seuts  and  the  chaise  in 
whii^h  I  drove)  were  brought  suddenly  up  to  a  gate  with  the  Royal 
anus  over  it ;  and  here  we  were  intioduced  to  as  <iueer  an  exhibition 
as  tlie  eye  has  often  looked  on.  This  was  the  sttite-i'arriage  house, 
where  there  is  a  nuiseum  of  huge  old  tumble-down  gilde<i  coaches  of 
the  last  century,  lying  hen?,  mouldy  and  dark,  in  a  sort  of  limbo. 
The  gold  haa  vanislinl  from  the  great  luml)ering  old  wheels  and 
IKinels :  the  velvets  are  wo<'fully  tiinii.shed.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  jKit^-hes  and  i)owder  that  have  simjiered  out  of  those  plate  glass 
windt>w8-- the  mitred  bishojw,  the  ])ig-wigged  marshals,  the  shovel- 
hatted  abU's  which  they  have  ]K)rne  in  their  time — the  human  mind 
IxN'oiues  affected  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Some  human  minds  heavo 
a  sigh  for  the  glories  of  bygone  days;  while  others,  considering 
rather  the  lies  and  humbug,  the  vice  and  servility,  which  went 
fnimed  and  glazcnl  and  enshrined,  creaking  along  in  those  old 
Juggernaut  cars,  with  f<x»Is  worshipping  un^ler  the  wheels,  console 
themselv(«  for  the  decay  of  institutions  that  may  have  been  splendid 
and  costly,  but  were  |M)nderous,  clumsy,  slow,  and  unfit  for  daily 
weiir.  The  guardian  of  these  defunct  old  ciuriages  tells  some  pro- 
digious fibs  concerning  them  :  he  jMiinted  out  one  carriage  that  was 
six  hundrcil  yrars  <^ld  in  his  cah'ndar ;  but  any  connoisseur  in  bric- 
^-brac  can  see  it  was  l)uilt  at  Paris  in  the  Regent  Orleans'  time. 

Hcrnce  it  is  but  a  8t<»p  to  an  institution  in  full  life  and  vigour, 
— a  nol)le  oq)han-s(;ho()l  for  one  thousitnd  boys  and  girls,  founded 
by  Don  Pedro,  who  gjive  up  to  its  use  tlie  sujierb  convent  of  Belem, 
witli  its  splemlid  cloisters,  vast  airy  <l()rmitori(«,  and  magnificent 
church.  Some  Oxfonl  gentlemen  would  have  wejit  to  see  the 
desiderated  e<lifice,  to  think  that  the  shaven  polls  and  white  gowns 
were  ]>anished  from  it  to  give  place  to  a  thousand  children,  who 
have  n(»t  even  the  clergy  to  instruirt  them.  "  Every  lad  here  may 
choose  his  trade,"  our  little  infonuant  said,  who  addressed  us  in 
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better  Frrarh  than  an j  of  our  party  afpoke,  whoee  manners  were 
perfectlj  gentlemanlike  awl  respectful,  and  whoee  clothes,  thon^^  of 
a  eommon  cotton  stoff,  were  cut  and  worn  with  a  military  neatneaa 
and  preciJiion.  AQ  the  children  whom  we  remarked  were  dressed 
with  mmilar  neatness,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  through  their 
Tarions  moms  for  ftoily.  where  some  were  busy  at  mathematical 
some  at  rlrawin}*^  lome  att4'n<lin:^  a  lecture  on  tailoring,  while  others 
were  flitting  at  the  feet  of  a  pDfesHor  of  the  science  of  shoemaking. 
All  the  garments  of  the  establishment  were  ma*le  by  the  pupils ; 
eren  the  deaf  an«l  dumb  were  ilrawin;^  and  reailinir,  and  the  blind 
were,  for  the  most  part,  net  to  perform  on  musical  instruments,  and 
got  up  a  concert  for  the  Tisit^)rs.  It  was  then  we  wished  ourselves 
of  the  numbera  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  poor  fellows  made 
noises  so  horrible,  that  even  ait  bliml  beggars  they  could  hardly  get 
a  ItTclihood  in  the  musi«;al  way. 

Hence  we  were  driven  to  the  huge  palatre  of  Necessidades,  whirh 
IS  but  a  wing  of  a  building  tliat  no  King  of  Portugal  ought  ever 
to  lie  rich  enotigh  Ut  complete,  and  which,  if  perfect,  might  outvie 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  mines  of  Brazil  must  have  been  productive 
of  gold  and  silver  indee<l  when  tlie  founder  imagined  this  enormous 
cdiflcij.  From  the  elevation  on  which  it  stantU  it  commands  the 
noblest  vicwn,  — tlie  city  is  sprearl  Move  it,  with  its  many  churches 
and  t'fwerH,  and  for  many  miles  you  see  the  magnificent  Tagus, 
rolling  by  banks  crowncnl  with  trees  and  towers.  But  to  arrive 
at  this  enormous  building  you  have  to  climb  a  steep  suburb  of 
wrfit<;hed  hutii,  many  of  them  with  dismid  ganlcus  of  dry  cracked 
earth,  where  a  few  rw^ly  8prt»uts  of  Indian  com  seemeil  to  be  the 
chief  cultivation,  and  whicii  were  guanled  by  huge  plants  of  spiky 
aloes,  (in  which  the  ragH  of  the  pmprictors  of  the  huts  were  sunning 
themselves.  The  terrace  before  the  pidace  was  similarly  encroached 
Ufion  by  these  wretched  habitations.  A  few  millions  judiciously 
cxi)onde<l  might  make  of  this  arid  hill  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ganlens  in  the  world  ;  and  the  palace  seems  to  me  to  excel  for 
situation  any  Royal  edifice  I  have  ever  seen.  But  the  huts  of  these 
Bwamiing  jwor  have  crawled  up  close  to  its  gates, — the  superb  walls 
of  liewn  Ntonc  stop  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  lath-and-plastcr  hitch  ; 
and  capitals,  and  hewn  stones  for  colunuis,  still  lying  about  on  the 
d(«rrt(Hl  tcrnu!e,  may  lie  there  for  ages  to  come,  probably,  and  never 
take  their  places  by  the  side  of  their  brethren  in  yonder  tall 
banknipt  galleries.  The  air  of  this  pure  sky  has  little  effect  upon 
the  eiiiflces, — the  eilges  of  the  stone  look  as  sharp  as  if  the  builders 
had  just  left  their  work ;  and  close  to  the  grand  entrance  stands  an 
outbmlding,  part  of  which  may  have  been  burnt  fifty  years  ago,  but 
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is  in  such  cheerful  preservation  that  you  might  fancy  the  fire  had 
occurred  yesterday.  It  must  have  been  an  awful  sight  from  this 
hill  to  have  looked  at  the  city  spread  before  it,  and  seen  it  reeling 
and  swaying  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  I  thought  it  looked  so 
hot  and  shaky,  that  one  might  fancy  a  return  of  the  fit.  In  several 
places  still  remain  gaps  and  chasms,  and  ruins  lie  here  and  there  as 
they  cracked  and  fell. 

Although  the  palace  has  not  attained  anything  like  its  full 
growth,  yet  what  exists  is  quite  big  enough  for  the  monarch  of 
such  a  little  country ;  and  Versailles  or  Windsor  has  not  apart- 
ments more  nobly  proportioned.  The  Queen  resides  in  the  Ajuda, 
a  building  of  much  less  pretensions,  of  which  the  yellow  walls  and 
l)eautiful  ganlens  are  seen  between  Belem  and  the  city.  The 
Necessidades  arc  only  used  for  grand  galas,  receptions  of  ambas- 
saiiors,  and  ceremonies  of  state.  In  the  throne-room  is  a  huge 
throne,  surmounted  by  an  enonnous  gilt  crown,  than  which  I  have 
never  seen  anything  larger  in  the  finest  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane ; 
but  the  effect  of  this  splendid  piece  is  lessened  by  a  shabby  old 
Brussels  carpet,  almost  the  only  other  article  of  furniture  in  the 
apartment,  and  not  quite  large  enough  to  cover  its  spacious  floor. 
The  looms  of  Kiildenninster  have  8Uj>plied  the  web  which  ornaments 
the  "Ambassadors'  Waiting- Room,"  and  the  ceilings  are  painted 
with  huge  allegories  in  distemper,  which  pretty  well  correspond 
with  the  other  furniture.  Of  all  the  undignified  objects  in  the 
world,  a  palace  out  at  elbows  is  surely  the  meanest.  Such  places 
ought  not  to  be  seen  in  adversity, — splendour  is  their  decency, — 
and  when  no  longer  able  to  maintain  it,  they  should  sink  to  the 
level  of  their  means,  calmly  subside  into  manu&ctories,  or  go  shabby 
in  seclusion. 

There  is  a  picture-gallery  belonging  to  the  palace  that  is  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  furniture,  w^here  are  the  mythological  pieces 
relative  to  the  kings  before  alluded  to,  and  where  the  English 
visitor  will  see  some  astonishing  pictures  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
done  in  a  very  characteristic  style  of  Portuguese  art.  There  is  also 
a  (chapel,  which  has  been  decorated  with  much  care  and  sumptuous- 
iiess  of  ornament — the  altar  surmounted  by  a  ghastly  and  horrible 
carved  figure  in  the  taste  of  the  time  when  faith  was  strengthened 
by  the  shrieks  of  Jews  on  the  rack,  and  enlivened  by  the  roasting 
of  heretics.  Other  such  frightful  images  may  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  the  city  ;  those  which  we  saw  were  still  rich,  tawdry,  and  splendid 
to  outward  show,  although  the  French,  as  usual,  had  robbed  their 
shrines  of  their  gold  and  silver,  and  the  statues  of  their  jewels  and 
crowns.  But  brass  and  tinsel  look  to  the  visitor  full  as  well  at  a 
little  distance, — as  doubtless  Soult  and  Jonot  thought,  when  they 
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the  sky  above  so  blue  that  the  best  cobalt  in  all  the  paint-box  looks 
muddy  and  dim  in  comparison  to  it.  There  were  pictures  for  a 
year  in  that  market-place — from  the  copper-coloured  old  hags  and 
beggars  who  roared  to  you  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  give  money,  to 
the  swaggering  dandies  of  the  market,  with  red  sashes  and  tight 
clothes,  looking  on  superbly,  ^ith  a  hand  on  the  hip  and  a  cigar  in 
the  mouth.  These  must  be  the  chief  critics  at  the  great  bull-fight 
house  yonder  by  the  Alameda,  with  ita  scanty  trees,  and  cool  breezes 
facing  the  water.  Nor  are  there  any  corks  to  the  bulls'  horns  here, 
as  at  Lisbon.  A  small  old  English  guide  who  seized  uix>n  me  the 
moment  my  foot  was  on  shore,  had  a  store  of  agreeable  legends 
regarding  the  bulls,  men,  and  horses  that  ha<l  been  killed  with 
unbounded  profusion  in  the  late  entertainments  which  have  taken 
place. 

It  was  so  early  an  hour  in  the  momin;?  that  the  shops  were 
scarcely  opened  a-s  yet ;  the  chun'hes,  however,  stood  open  for  the 
faitliful,  and  we  met  s<*ores  of  women  tripping  towanls  them  with 
pretty  feet,  and  smart  bla<"k  mantillas,  from  which  lookwl  out  fine 
dark  eyes  and  handsome  pale  faces,  very  different  from  the  coarse 
brown  countenances  we  had  seen  at  Lislnin.  A  very  handsome 
modem  cathedral,  built  by  the  j)rer*ent  bishop  at  his  own  charges, 
was  the  finest  of  the  pul)lic  e<lifice«  we  saw ;  it  wjis  not,  however, 
nearly  so  mu(!h  frequented  as  another  little  church,  crowde<i  with 
altars  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and  lii^lits  and  gilding,  where  we 
were  told  to  Ictok.  l)ehind  a  huge  iron  grille,  and  Mield  a  l)evy  ot 
black  nuns  kneeling.  Most  of  the  good  ladies  in  the  front  ranks 
stop|n^  their  devotions,  and  looked  at  the  strangers  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  we  direcrted  at  them  through  the  gloomy  l)ars  of  their 
chai>el.  The  men's  convents  are  closed ;  that  which  contains  the 
famous  Murillos  has  l)een  turned  into  an  aca<leniy  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  the  English  guide  did  not  think  the  pictures  were  of  sufficient 
interest  to  detain  strangers,  and  so  hurried  us  l>ack  to  the  shore,  and 
gnimble<l  at  only  getting  three  shillings  at  parting  for  his  tn)uble 
and  his  information.  And  so  our  residence  in  Andalusia  Ix^gan  and 
en<led  before  breakfast,  and  we  went  on  lK)ard  and  steamed  for 
Gibraltar,  l<»okinfr,  a.s  we  p:issod,  at  Joinville's  bla<*k  squadron,  and 
the  white  houses  of  St.  Mary's  across  the  l>ay,  with  the  hills  of 
Me<lina  Sidonia  and  Granada  lying  puq>le  Wyond  them.  There's 
something  even  in  those  names  which  is  pleasant  to  write  down  ;  to 
have  pas.se<l  only  two  hours  in  Cadiz  is  something — to  have  seen 
real  donnas  with  comb  and  mantle-  -real  calwilleros  with  cloak  and 
cigar — real  Spanish  barl)ers  hitherini;  out  of  brass  basins — and  to 
have  heanl  guitars  under  tiic  bali-onies :  there  was  one  that  an  old 
beggar  was  jangling  in  the  market,  whilst  a  huge  leering  fellow  in 
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bushy  whiskers  and  a  &ded  velvet  dress  came  singing  and  jumping 
after  our  party, — not  singing  to  a  guitar,  it  is  true,  but  imitating 
one  capitflJly  with  his  voice,  and  cracking  his  fingers  by  way  of 
castanets,  and  performing  a  dance  such  as  Figaro  or  Lablachc  might 
envy.  How  clear  that  fellow's  voice  thrums  on  the  ear  even  now  ; 
and  how  bright  and  pleasant  remains  the  recollection  of  the  fine 
city  and  the  blue  sea,  and  the  Spanish  flags  floating  on  the  boats 
that  danced  over  it,  and  JoinviUe's  band  beginning  to  play  stirring 
marches  as  we  puffed  out  of  the  bay. 

The  next  stage  was  Gibraltar,  where  we  were  to  change  horses. 
Before  sunset  we  skirted  along  the  dark  savage  mountains  of  the 
African  coast,  and  came  to  the  Rock  just  before  gun-fire.  It  is  the 
very  image  of  an  enormous  lion,  crouched  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  set  there  to  guard  the  {>aBsage  for  its  British 
mistress.  The  next  British  lion  is  Malta,  four  days  farther  on  in  the 
Midland  Sea,  and  ready  to  spring  upon  Egypt  or  pounce  upon  Syria, 
or  roar  so  as  to  be  heard  at  Marneilles  in  case  of  need. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  civilian  the  first-named  of  these  famous 
fortifications  is  by  far  the  most  imposing.  The  Rock  looks  so  tre- 
mendous, that  to  ascend  it,  even  without  the  compliment  of  shells 
or  shot,  seems  a  dreadful  task — what  would  it  be  when  all  those 
mysterious  lines  of  batteries  were  vomiting  fire  and  brimstone ;  when 
all  those  dark  guns  that  you  see  poking  their  grim  heads  out  of 
every  imaginable  cleft  and  zigzag  should  salute  you  with  shot,  both 
hot  and  cold;  ami. when,  after  tugging  up  the  hideous  perpendicular 
place,  you  were  to  find  regiments  of  British  grenadiers  ready  to 
plunge  bayonets  into  your  poor  panting  stomach,  and  let  out 
artificially  the  little  breath  left  there  ?  It  is  a  marvel  to  think  that 
soldiers  will  mount  such  places  for  a  shilling — ensigns  for  five  and 
ninepence — a  day :  a  cabman  would  ask  double  the  money  to  go 
half  way !  One  meekly  reflects  upon  the  above  strange  truths, 
leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  and  looking  up  the  huge  mountain, 
from  the  tower  nestled  at  the  foot  of  it  to  the  thin  flagstaff  at  the 
summit,  up  to  which  have  been  piled  the  most  ingenious  edific^es 
for  murder  Christian  science  ever  adopted.  My  hobby-horse  is  a 
quiet  beast,  suited  for  Park  riding,  or  a  gentle  trot  to  Putney  and 
back  to  a  snug  stable,  and  plenty  of  feeds  of  com : — it  can't  abide 
climbing  hills,  and  is  not  at  all  used  to  gunpowder.  Some  men's 
animals  are  so  spirited  that  the  very  appearance  of  a  stone-wall  sets 
them  jumping  at  it :  regular  chargers  of  hobbies,  which  snort  and 
say  *'  Ha,  ha ! "  at  the  mere  notion  of  a  battle. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ''LADY  MARY  WOOD" 

OUR  week's  voyage  ia  now  drawing  to  a  close.  We  have  just 
been  to  look  at  Cai)e  Trafalgar,  shining  white  over  the 
finest  blue  sea.  (We,  who  were  looking  at  Trafalgar  Square 
only  the  other  day  !)  The  sight  of  that  cape  must  have  disgusted 
Joinville  and  his  fleet  of  steamers,  as  they  passed  yesterday  into  Cadiz 
bay,  and  to-morrow  will  give  them  a  sight  of  St.  Vincent. 

One  of  their  steam-vessels  has  been  lost  off  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
they  were  obliged  to  bum  her,  lest  the  Moors  should  take  possession 
of  her.  Siie  was  a  virgin  vessel,  just  out  of  Brest.  Poor  innocent ! 
to  die  in  the  very  first  month  of  her  union  with  the  noble  whiskered 
god  of  war ! 

We  Britons  on  l)oanl  the  English  boat  received  the  news  of  the 
(rroeneniatiffs  abrupt  demise  with  grins  of  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
sort  of  national  (H)mpliment,  and  cause  of  agreeable  congratulation. 
"  The  lubliers  ! "  we  said  ;  "  the  clumsy  humbugs  !  there's  none  but 
Britons  to  rule  the  waves ! "  and  we  gave  ourselves  piratical  airs, 
and  went  down  presently  and  were  sick  in  our  little  buggy  berths. 
It  was  plcitsant,  certainly,  to  laugh  at  Joinville's  admiral's  flag 
floating  at  his  fc^remast,  in  yonder  l^la^^k  ship,  with  its  two  thunder- 
ing great  guns  at  the  bows  and  stem,  its  busy  crew  swanning  on 
the  <le<*k,  and  a  crowd  of  obsetiuious  shore-boats  bustling  round 
the  vessel — and  to  sneer  at  the  Mogador  warrior,  and  vow  that 
we  English,  iiad  we  hoen  incline<l  to  do  the  business,  would  have 
l)erfbrmed  it  a  great  deal  better. 

Now  yestenlay  at  Lisbon  we  saw  H.M.S.  Caledonia.  This, 
on  the  contrary,  inspired  us  with  feelings  of  respect  and  awful 
pleasure.  There  she  lay — the  huge  sea-castle — bearing  the  un- 
conquerable flag  of  our  country.  She  had  but  to  open  her  jaws, 
as  it  were,  and  she  mii;ht  bring  a  second  earthquake  on  the  city 
— batter  it  into  kingilom-come — with  the  Ajuda  palace  and  the 
Xecessidailes,  the  chun-hes,  and  the  lean,  dry,  empty  streets,  and 
Don  John,  tremendous  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  Black  Horse 
Square.     Wherever    we    looked    we    could    see    that    enormous 
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his  hat  with  a  grin  of  such  prodigious  rajiture,  as  to  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  the  most  delicious  privilege  of  his  whole  life  was  that 
permission  to  look  at  the  tip  of  your  nase  or  of  your  cigar.  With 
this  most  reverend  prelate  was  his  Grace's  brother  and  cliaplain — a 
very  greasy  and  good-natured  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  his  physiog- 
nomy, I  would  have  imagined  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the  Israelitish 
rather  than  the  Romish  Chimih — as  pn)fu8e  in  smiling  courtesy  as 
his  Lordship  of  Beyrouth.  These  two  had  a  meek  little  secretary 
between  them,  and  a  tall  French  cook  and  valet,  who,  at  meal 
times,  might  be  seen  busy  about  the  cabin  where  their  reverences 
lay.  They  were  on  their  backs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage  ; 
their  yellow  countenances  were  not  only  unshaven,  but,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  unwashed.  They  ate  in  private;  and  it  was 
only  of  evenings,  as  the  sun  was  setting  over  the  western  wave,  and, 
comfort(Hl  by  the  dinner,  the  cabin-passengers  assemble<l  on  the 
quarter-deck,  that  we  saw  the  dark  faces  of  the  reverend  'gentlemen 
among  us  for  a  while.  They  sank  darkly  into  their  berths  when 
the  steward's  bell  tollc<l  for  t^a. 

At  Lisbon,  where  we  came  to  anchor  at  midnight,  a  special 
boat  came  off,  whereof  the  crew  exhibited  every  token  of  reverence 
for  the  aml>as8a<lor  of  the  ambassador  of  Heaven,  and  carried  him 
off  from  our  company.  This  abrupt  departure  in  the  darkness 
disapf>ointed  some  of  us,  who  had  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  Gnuidcur  depart  in  state  in  the  morning,  shaved, 
clean,  and  in  full  pontificals,  tlio  tripping  little  secretary  swing- 
ing an  incense-iN)t  before  him,  and  the  greasy  chaplain  bearing  his 
crosier. 

Next  day  we  had  another  bishop,  who  occupied  the  very  same 
berth  his  Grace  of  Beyrouth  had  quitte<l — was  sick  in  the  very  same 
way — so  much  so  that  this  cabin  of  the  Ijady  Mary  Wood  is  to 
be  christened  "  the  bishop's  berth  "  henceforth ;  and  a  handsome 
mitre  is  to  be  painted  on  the  hmn. 

Bishop  No.  2  was  a  very  stout,  soft,  kind-looking  old  gentleman, 
in  a  square  cap,  with  a  handsome  tiissel  of  green  and  gold  round  his 
portly  breast  and  back.  He  was  dressed  in  black  robes  and  tight 
purple  stockings :  and  we  carried  him  from  Lisbon  to  the  little 
flat  coast  of  Faro,  of  which  the  meek  old  gentleman  was  the 
chief  pastor. 

We  had  not  been  half-an-hour  from  our  anchorage  in  the  Tagus, 
when  his  Lordship  dived  down  into  the  episcopal  berth.  All  that 
night  tliere  was  a  gocMl  smart  breeze ;  it  blew  fresh  all  the  next 
day,  as  we  went  jumping  over  the  blue  bright  sea ;  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  Lordship  the  bishop  until  we  were  opposite  the  puq)le 
hills  of  Algarve,  which  lay  some  ten  miles  distant, — a  yellow  suimy 
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■bore  stretching  flat  before  tbem,  wbose  long  sandy  flats  and  TiUagea 
we  could  see  witb  our  telescope  from  the  steamer. 

Presently  a  little  Tessel,  with  a  huge  shining  lateen  sail,  and 
bearing  the  blue  and  white  Portuguese  flag,  was  seen  playing  a  sort 
of  leap-frog  on  the  jolly  waves,  jumping  orer  them,  and  ducking 
down  as  merry  as  could  be.  This  little  boat  came  towards  the 
steamer  as  quick  as  ever  she  could  jump;  and  Captain  Cooper 
roaring  out,  "  Stop  her  I "  to  Lady  Mary  Wood,  her  Ladyship's 
paddles  suddenly  ceased  twirling,  and  news  was  carried  to  the 
good  bishop  that  his  boat  was  almost  alongside,  and  that  his  hour 
was  come. 

It  was  rather  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the  poor  old  fat  gentleman, 
looking  wistfully  over  tlie  water  as  the  boat  now  came  up,  and  her 
dght  seamen,  with  great  noise,  energy,  and  gesticulation,  laid  her  by 
the  steamer.  The  steamer  stejjs  were  let  down  ;  his  Lordship's 
servant^  in  blue  and  yellow  liver}'  (like  the  Edinburgh  Review)^ 
cast  over  the  episcopal  luggage  into  the  boat,  along  with  his  own 
bundle  and  the  jack-boots  with  which  he  rides  postillion  on  one  of 
the  Inshop's  fat  mules  at  Faro.  The  bhie  and  yellow  domestic 
went  down  the  steps  into  the  boat.  Then  came  the  bii^op's  turn  ; 
but  he  coukln't  do  it  for  a  long  while.  He  went  from  one  passenger 
to  another,  sa^Uy  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  often  taking  leave 
and  seeming  loth  to  depart,  mitil  Captain  Cooper,  in  a  stem  but 
respectful  tone,  touched  liim  on  the  Bhouldcr,  and  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  correctness,  being  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language, 
"  Sefior  'Bispo !  Scnor  ^Bispo  I "  on  which  summons  the  poor  old 
man,  Icx>king  niefully  round  him  once  more,  put  his  square  cap 
under  his  arm,  tucke<l  tif)  \m  long  black  ])etticoiit8,  so  as  to  show 
his  purple  stockings  and  jolly  fat  calve.s,  and  went  trembling  down 
the  ste]MS  towards  the  Ixuit.  The  goo<l  old  man  !  I  wish  I  had  had 
a  shake  of  that  trembling  po<lgy  hand  somehow  before  he  went 
upon  his  sea  martynlom.  I  felt  a  love  for  that  8ofl-hearte<l  ohl 
Christian.  Ah  !  let  us  hojKJ  his  govemante  tucked  him  comforfcibly 
in  l)ed  when  he  got  to  Faro  that  night,  and  made  him  a  warm  gruel 
and  put  his  feet  in  warm  water.  The  men  clung  around  him,  and 
almost  kissed  him  as  they  popi)ed  him  into  the  boat,  but  he  did 
not  hee<i  their  caresses.  Away  went  the  boat  scudding  marlly 
before  the  wiml.  Bang !  another  lateen-8aile<l  boat  in  the  distance 
fired  a  gun  in  his  honoiu* ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing  away  from 
the  shore,  and  who  knows  when  that  meek  bishop  got  home  to 
his  gruel  ? 

I  think  these  were  the  notables  of  our  party.  I  will  not 
mention  the  laughing  ogling  lady  of  Cadiz,  whose  mamiers,  I  very 
much  regret  to  say,  were  a  great  deal  too  lively  for  my  sense  of 
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propriety ;  nor  those  fair  sufferers,  her  companions,  who  lay  on  the 
deck  with  sickly,  smiling  female  resignation  :  nor  the  heroic  children, 
who  no  sooner  ate  biscuit  than  they  were  ill,  and  no  sooner  were  ill 
than  they  began  eating  biscuit  again :  but  just  allude  to  one  other 
mart}T,  the  kind  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  mails,  and  who  bore 
his  cross  with  what  I  can't  but  think  a  very  touching  and  noble 
resignation. 

There's  a  certain  sort  of  man  whose  doom  in  the  world  is  dis- 
appointment,— who  excels  in  it, — and  whose  luckless  triumphs  in 
his  meek  career  of  life,  I  have  often  thought,  must  be  regarded  by 
the  kind  eyes  above  with  as  much  favour  as  the  splendid  successes 
and  achievements  of  coarser  and  more  prosperous  men.  As  I  sat 
with  the  lieutenant  upon  deck,  his  telescope  laid  over  his  lean  legs, 
and  he  looking  at  the  sunset  with  a  pleased,  withered  old  face,  he 
gave  me  a  little  ac<»ount  of  his  history.  I  take  it  he  is  in  nowise 
disinclined  to  talk  about  it,  simple  as  it  is :  he  has  l)een  seven-and- 
thirty  years  in  the  navy,  being  somewhat  more  mature  in  the 
service  than  Lieutenant  Peel,  Rear- Admiral  Prince  de  Joinville, 
and  other  commanders  who  need  not  be  mentioned.  He  is  a  very 
well-educated  man,  and  reads  prodigiously, — travels,  liistories,  lives 
of  eminent  worthies  and  heroes,  in  his  simple  way.  He  is  not  in 
the  least  angry  at  his  want  of  luck  in  the  profession.  "Were  I 
a  boy  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  I  would  begin  it  again ;  and  when  I 
see  my  schoolfellows,  and  how  they  have  got  on  in  life,  if  some  are 
better  off  than  I  am,  I  find  many  are  worse,  and  have  no  call  to  be 
discontented."  So  he  carries  her  Majesty's  mails  meekly  through 
this  world,  waits  upon  port-admirals  and  captains  in  his  old  glazed 
hat,  and  is  as  proud  of  the  pennon  at  the  bow  of  his  little  boat,  as 
if  it  were  flying  from  the  mainmast  of  a  thundering  man-of-war. 
He  gets  two  hundred  a  year  for  his  services,  and  has  an  old  mother 
and  a  sister  living  in  England  somewhere,  who  I  will  wager  (though 
he  never,  I  swear,  said  a  word  about  it)  have  a  good  portion  of  this 
princely  income. 

Is  it  breaking  a  confidence  to  tell  Lieutenant  Bundy's  history  ? 
Let  the  motive  exccse  the  deed.  It  is  a  good,  kind,  wholesome, 
and  noble  cliaractor.  Why  should  we  keep  all  our  admiration  for 
those  who  win  in  this  world,  as  we  do,  sycophants  as  we  are? 
When  we  write  a  novel,  our  great  stupid  imaginations  can  go  no 
further  than  to  marry  the  hero  to  a  fortune  at  the  end,  and  to  find 
out  that  he  is  a  lord  by  right.  0  blundering  lickspittle  morality  ! 
And  yet  I  would  like  to  fancy  some  happy  retributive  Utopia  in 
the  peaceful  cloudland,  where  my  friend  the  meek  lieutenant  should 
find  the  yards  of  his  ship  manne<i  as  he  went  on  board,  all  the  guns 
firing  an  enormous  salute  (only  without  the  least  noise  or  vile  smell 
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f>f  \tf*^i\t*r),  Jiml  he  l*o  4;i|iit/^ii  (>n  thft  ♦If^'k  an  Ailniin&l  Sir  Jr*ni«i, 
/»r  Sir  JfAfjtU     ;i>\  or   r/>r»l    Vi«M'4»Tmt   B»imly,  knight   •>f  ail   tlii» 

f  fhinlf  thi«  i«  a  .^iffl<'i*mt,  if  not,  »  rv>mpl«ti»  ratakvs^i^  of  riw^ 
Worth ir<  on  U»flrf|  th#*  //<W//  .^Ary  >r/y>^.  In  the  wi»ek  w#5  w^n? 
on  brrftffl  if  xrv^Tn**'!  ft  yn:ir,  hy  tho  vr^y  w«  rame  tA  r^iapini  tii#? 
^Iiip  fpntp  «ii  «  hoin^,  W<»  f#'lt  for  fh*»  ^^apt^in-  the  mn«ct  :^io»i- 
hinnoiirr'<l,  «/'tivo,  rnr'^fnl,  r^fiHy  of  ^AptfiinH-  a  filial,  a  frateniai 
rri^/ir*!  .  for  fhf  pr^»vi*lor,  who  provklwj  for  im  with  a«lmirahle  mm' 
fnrt  jitkI  jf/«nrT'«ity,  «  ifrninl  >^r«titiHk ;  »n«l  for  the  Mi^k  j«t^,war'l'4 
In*!-*  ^rr}'<k  in  <f'rvini{  ihe  \mn<\MH^  rvympathimni;  in  hanrlio?  the 
}m**'w  Mcry  yrr»^^iMo  i^ntirrifnt  of  rf"jfnr(\  an*!  flfoficlwin.  ^'hat 
w\i)i\n  hl^w,  rtn»l  h<»w  m>iny  kiiotM  w<*  r»in,  jiff  all  noterl  fiown,  no 
rlrnrJft,  in  f h^  «fiip>  loj^ ;  fln^l  jm  f(r>r  wluit  fvhififi  we  «iw  -  every  c^ne 
r»f  thffn  with  thf'ir  U"nnnt;e,  tonniij^/',  fhrir  nation,  their  rltrerrti<iO 
whither  ffif'V  w^r^  >Frnrnrl  Wf«rft  n<»t  thfxe  hII  nol^*l  fl*>wn  with 
nmpn'^Wit  irit(/'nifity  nml  pr^<'i<«}on  hy  the  lieutenant,  at  a  family 
tiMk  fit  whl'h  \w  nni  t^ypfy  fiiijht,  >»eforr^  a  ^eat  fififier  elei^antly 
nui\  rrfy^teriomly  nih'd  off  with  hl«  hirjie  ruler?  I  have  a  regard 
t*it  Mi*rf  lunu  <m  )ttn\ti\  tlmt  nhifi.  from  the  raptain  down  to  the 
I'tew  d/iwn  i^vt^u  to  flu*  (*ofi|<,  with  tiitt^KKvl  nrm«,  «weatin«  amon^ 
flie  Hnw'i'\mu»  in  the  K«!h'y,  who  nwd  (with  a  toiirhiii^  nfTeetion) 
(o  M*nd  tm  fock^  of  hiM  hfiir  In  thf<  Rotip.  And  fi(»,  while  our  feeling 
iitid  tH'ollfcfhtnM  ntr  WMfffi,  let  tin  Mhiikr*  hiindfi  with  this  knot  of 
Ifttod  n«tlnwpi,  rntttnirtrihjy  (InHlini;  idNint  in  thHr  little  box  of  wcknI 
Ittid  Itntt,  nrttinn  (Muitincl,  Wmmy  tiny,  imd  the  AtlnntiCf  from  South- 
llttiplon  Wider  (o  nihhddir  Hlinilii. 
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GinRALTAR 

SUPPOSE  all  tho  nations  of  the  earth  to  nond  fitting  amhossadoni 
to  rppn'Hcnt  thrni  at  \Vap])in^  or  PortHniouth  Point,  with  each, 
tindor  itH  own  nntiomil  HJ^ihoard  and  languagr,  itn  appropriate 
hoiiKc  of  rail,  and  your  iiniixination  may  fi;(iire  tho  Main  Street  of 
(libraltar:  alniont  the  only  part  of  the  town,  I  iM'lieve,  whirh  boaittii 
of  the  name  of  Htreet  at  fdl,  tiie  remaininjc  hoiweroww  iM'inK  modestly 
called  laneft,  mich  iw  Homh  liiine.  Battery  Lane,  Fuw»e  Lane,  and 
HO  on.  In  Main  Street  the  .TewH  predoniinat<\  the  Moon*  abound ; 
and  from  the  "Jolly  Sailor,"  or  tlie  brave  "Horno  Marine,"  where 
the  fieoplc  of  our  nntion  are  drinking  Hritinh  l)eer  and  gin,  you  hear 
ehoniHeH  of  "(Jarryowen  "  or  **The  LaH«  I  left  behiml  me"  ;  while 
through  the  flnring  l«ttiee«  of  the  Spaninh  ventan  eonie  the  elatter  of 
eiiHtiinetM  and  the  jin;;le  and  moan  ofSpaninh  guitars  and  dittien. 
It  in  a  riiriouR  night  at  evening  thiH  tlironged  ntreet,  with  the  people 
in  a  himdred  different  nwtumrH,  buntling  t-o  and  fro  under  tho  eoariMS 
flare  of  the  lampM  ;  Hwarthy  M<K)rH,  in  white  or  erimwm  rolien ;  dark 
SpaniMli  HunigglerH  in  tufted  hat^,  with  gtiy  nilk  handkcrehiefH  round 
their  hemlR ;  fuddle<l  neamen  from  men-of-war,  or  merchantmen ; 
IM)rterH,  Oalieian  or  (JemnrMe;  and  at  every  few  minutes'  interval, 
little  HfpiadH  of  noldierH  tmm])ing  to  relieve  guanl  at  Home  one  of 
the  innumerable  iKwtA  in  tin;  town. 

S<»mo  of  our  i>arty  went  U)  a  SpaniHh  venta,  an  a  more  eon- 
vcnient  or  romontie  place  of  renidence  than  an  KngliHh  houne  ;  othem 
maile  elioice  of  tho  clul>-houHC  in  (Jcmimercial  Square,  of  which  I 
fonned  an  agreeable  picture  in  my  imagination  ;  rather,  perhaps, 
rcHcmbling  the  Junior  L^nitcil  Sc^rvia;  (Jlub  in  Charleii  Street,  by 
which  every  Londoner  ban  jMUweil  ere  tluH  with  roRiKMrtful  pleanure, 
catching  glimpAen  of  magnificent  bla/ing  eamlelabniH,  under  which 
Hit  neat  half- pay  officxirn,  drinking  half-pintH  of  [K»rt.  The  club- 
houHC  of  Gibraltar  is  not,  however,  of  the  Charles  Street  sort :  it 
may  have  l)een  cheerful  once,  and  there  are  yet  relics  of  splendour 
about  it.  When  oificcrs  wore  pi;,^ilH,  and  in  the  time  of  Ooyemor 
O'Hara,  it  may  have  been  a  handson)e  place  ;  but  it  is  mouldy  and 
decrepit  now;  and  though  his  Exoellencyi  Blr.  Bulwcr^  wa«  Hring 
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there,  and  made  no  complaints  that  I  heard  of,  other  less  distin- 
guislie^l  persons  thou;^ht  they  had  reason  to  grumble.  Indeed,  what 
is  travelling  made  of]  At  least  half  its  pleasures  and  incidents  come 
out  of  inns ;  and  of  them  the  tourist  can  speak  with  much  more 
tnith  and  vivacity  than  of  historical  recollections  corajiiled  out  of 
histories,  or  filched  out  of  handbooks.  But  to  si>eak  of  the  best 
inn  in  a  place  needs  no  apology :  that  at  least,  is  useful  information. 
As  every  person  intending  to  visit  Gibraltar  cannot  have  seen  the 
flea-bitten  coimtenances  of  our  companions,  who  fled  from  thei.- 
S[)anish  venta  to  take  refuge  at  the  club  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  they  may  surely  be  thankful  for  being  directed  to  the  Ixjst 
house  of  accommodation  in  one  of  the  most  unromantic,  uncomfort- 
able, and  prasaic  of  towns. 

If  one  had  a  right  to  break  the  sacred  confidence  of  the 
mahogany,  I  could  entertain  you  with  many  queer  stories  of 
Gibraltar  life,  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  gentlemen  who  eujoye<l 
themselves  round  the  dingy  tablecloth  of  the  club-house  coffee-nx>m, 
richly  decorated  with  cohl  gravy  and  spilt  beer.  I  heard  tliere  the 
very  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  famous  letters  from  the 
Warspite  regarding  the  French  ))rocee<lings  at  Mogador;  and  met 
several  refugee  Jews  from  that  place,  who  siud  that  they  were  much 
more  afraid  of  the  Kabyles  without  the  city  than  of  the  gims  of  the 
French  stiuadron,  of  which  they  seemed  to  make  rather  light.  I 
heiird  the  last  odds  on  the  ensuing  match  l>etween  Captain  Smith's 
b.  g.  Bolter,  and  Captain  Brown's  ch.  c.  Roarer :  liow  the  gtm-room 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Purr/ntory  had  "  cobbed  "  a  tradesman  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  row  in  con8e<iuence.  I  he^ird  capital  stories  of 
the  way  in  which  Wilkins  had  escaiied  the  guard,  and  Thompson 
ha  I  been  locked  up  anumg  the  mosquitoes  for  being  out  after  ten 

without  the  lantern.     I  heard  how  the  governor  was  an  old , 

but  to  say  what,  would  be  breaking  a  confidence :  only  this  may  l)e 
divulged,  that  the  epithet  was  exceedingly  complimentary  to  Sir 
Ro])ert  Wilson.  All  the  while  these  conversations  were  going  on, 
a  stran;4C  scene  of  noise  and  bustle  was  passing  in  the  market-place, 
in  front  of  the  window,  when^  Moors,  Jews,  Spanianls,  soldiers  were 
thronging  in  the  sun  ;  and  a  ragged  fat  fellow,  mounted  on  a  tol)acco- 
barrel,  with  his  hat  cocked  on  his  ear,  was  holding  an  auction,  and 
roaring  with  an  energy  and  impudence  that  would  have  done  creilit 
to  Covent  Garden. 

The  Moorish  castle  is  the  only  building  about  the  Rock  which 
has  an  air  at  all  picturesque  or  romantic ;  there  is  a  plain  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a  hideous  new  Protestiuit  church  of  the  cigar* 
divan  architecture,  and  a  Court-house  with  a  ])ortico  which  is  saiil 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon :  the  ancient  religious  houses 
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of  the  Spanish  town  are  gone,  or  turned  into  military  residences,  and 
masked  so  that  you  would  never  know  their  former  pious  destination. 
You  walk  through  narrow  whitewaslied  lanes,  bearing  such  martial 
names  as  are  before  mentioned,  and  by-streets  with  barracks  on  either 
side :  small  Newgate-like  looking  buildings,  at  the  doors  of  which 
you  may  see  the  sergeants*  laxlies  conversing ;  or  at  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  officers'  quarters,  Ensigu  Fipi>s  lying  on  his  sofa  and 
smoking  his  cigar,  or  Lieutenant  Simson  practising  the  flute  to 
while  away  the  weary  hours  of  garrison  dulness.  I  was  8urprise<l 
not  to  find  more  persons  in  the  garrison  library,  where  is  a  magnifi- 
cent reading-room,  and  an  admirable  collection  of  books. 

In  spite  of  the  scanty  herkige  and  the  dust  on  the  trees,  the 
Alameda  is  a  beautiful  walk ;  of  which  the  vegetation  has  been  as 
laboriously  cared  for  as  tlic  tremendous  fortifications  ivhich  flank 
it  on  either  side.  The  vast  Rock  rise^  on  one  side  with  its  inter- 
minable works  of  defencM?,  and  Gibraltar  Bay  is  shining  on  the 
other,  out  on  which  from  the  temw'es  immense  cannon  are  per- 
petually looking,  surrounded  by  plantatitms  of  cannon-balls  and 
be<l«  of  bomb-sliells,  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  blow  away  the 
whole  peninsula.  Tlie  horticultural  and  military  mixture  is  indeed 
very  queer :  here  and  there  temi)lea,  rustic  summer-seats,  &c.,  have 
been  erected  in  the  garden,  but  you  are  sure  to  see  a  great  S(|uat 
mortar  look  up  from  among  the  flower-pots :  and  amidst  the  aloes 
and  geraniums  sprouts  the  green  petticoat  and  scarlet  coat  of  a 
Higldander.  Fatigue-parties  are  seen  winding  up  the  hill,  and 
busy  about  the  endless  cannon-l)all  plantations;  awkwanl  squads 
are  drilling  in  the  open  spaces :  sentries  marching  everywhere,  and 
(this  is  a  caution  to  artists)  I  am  told  have  orders  to  nm  any  man 
through  who  is  discovered  making  a  sketch  of  the  place.  It  is 
always  beautiful,  esi)ecially  at  evening,  when  the  people  are  saunter- 
ing along  the  walks,  and  tlie  nnxni  is  shining  on  the  waters  of  the 
kiy  and  the  hills  and  twinkling  white  houses  of  the  opposite  shore. 
Then  the  place  b(KM)mes  quite  romantic :  it  is  too  dark  to  see  the 
dust  on  the  drie<l  leaves ;  the  cannon-balls  do  not  intnide  too  much, 
but  have  sul)«ided  into  the  shade ;  the  awkwanl  squads  are  in 
bed ;  even  the  l(»ungers  are  gone,  tlie  fan-flirting  Spanish  ladies, 
the  sallow  black-eyecl  children,  and  the  trim  white-jacketed  dandies. 
A  fife  is  heard  from  some  rraft  at  rcK)st  on  the  quiet  waters  some- 
where :  or  a  faint  cheer  from  yonder  black  steamer  at  the  Mole, 
which  is  al>out  to  w^t  out  on  some  night  expeilition.  You  forget 
tliat  the  town  is  at  all  like  \Vai)ping,  and  deliver  yourself  ur 
entirely  to  romance  ;  the  sentries  lot)k  noble  pacing  there,  silent 
in  the  moonlight,  and  Sandy's  voice  is  quite  musical  as  he  challenges 
with  a  "  Who  goes  there  ? " 
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"  Airs  W^ll  '^  in  7«n7  pUgamnt  when  niiig  decently  in  tone,  and 
ifinpir*m  nohle  ami  p^Mtiit  uiisaii  of  dnty,  cnniagev  ami  'JangK* :  but 
whim  ymt  hi«r  it  nhnntM  all  the  night  thmii^  acoom|Muiied  bj  a 
<^lHpvini(  of  mimketii  in  a  time  of  profound  peai*e,  the  aentanel'a  ay 
hmrjtiwm  no  more  romantic  to  the  hearer  than  it  ia  to  the  aamij 
f  Vinnfinvht.'man  or  the  hare-l^cs^l  Hii^lander  who  delirera  it.  It 
m  \vfmt  to  rearl  ahoiit  warn  comfortably  in  Harry  Lorreqn^  or  3coCt*d 
m^v^K  in  whirh  knij^ta  nhont  their  war-criea,  and  jovial  Irish 
)»f»yf*Tw»t^er*  hurrah,  without  depriving  you  of  any  bleaaed  rest.  Men 
fyf  a  different  way  of  thinking,  however,  can  suit  themaelTea  per- 
fectly at  Oi^iraltar  ;  where  there  ia  marching  and  counter-niajchin;z, 
ehtillenf^ng  ami  relieving  giianl  all  the  night  throu^  And  not 
here  in  Commercial  .Square  alone,  hut  all  over  the  huge  Rock  in 
the  darknemi  nil  thrmigh  the  myAterione  zigzags,  and  round  the 
dark  cannon  hall  pyramids,  and  along  the  vast  rock  galleries,  and 
up  U»  the  t^ipmost  ftagntaff,  where  the  sentry  can  look  out  over 
two  sean,  |Kior  fellows  are  marching  and  clapping  muskets,  and 
f^fy\uii  ''All's  Well,'*  dresM^I  in  cap  and  feather,  in  place  of  honest 
riitfht4'a|Ni  best  Nifitting  the  decent  hours  of  sleep. 

All  these  martial  noises  three  of  us  heanl  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tMUt\  lying  im  iron  Ixidsteads  at  the  time  in  a  cracked  old  room  on 
the  gniund  HfHir,  the  nyn^n  windows  of  which  looked  into  the  square. 
No  s|Nii  could  \w  umn'  favourably  selected  for  watching  the  humours 
of  a  tftirrimiii  t.<iwn  by  night.  Aliout  mi<inight,  the  door  hard  by 
IIS  wim  visltiHl  by  a  jiarty  (»f  young  officers,  who  having  had  quite 
as  much  drink  iis  was  g<NMl  for  them,  were  naturally  inclined  for 
liinii* ;  and  when  wo  n«inonHtratod  through  the  windows,  one  of  them 
ill  a  young  ti|My  voi<H)  iisktsi  after  our  mothers,  and  finally  reeled 
away.  II ow  clmriuing  is  the  ix)nver8ation  of  high-spirited  yoiith  ! 
I  don't  know  whothor  thv  guard  got  hold  of  them :  but  certainly 
If  a  riviliun  hud  Uh^u  hiiM*uping  thnnigh  the  streets  at  that  hour, 
\\%^  would  linvo  Uhmi  i^arriiMl  otf  U>  the  guard-house,  and  left  to  the 
inoioy  of  tho  nHvit|ultoi>(i  thcn\  luui  had  up  before  the  Governor  in 
t)i««  ntonunu.  The  young  man  in  the  cufTee-nHtm  tells  me  he  goes 
|u  rtltH^p  ovory  night  with  the  keys  of  Gibraltar  under  his  pillow. 
U  !<«  an  a\vt\d  image*  and  si^iuohow  completes  the  notion  of  the 
(tbuuU^nnc  l^^rtniw.  Faiu*y  Sir  Ri>bert  Wilson,  his  nose  just  visible 
ovvr  t\w  iduvtik  \m  nightoap  and  the  huge  key  (you  see  the  very 
idvntivHil  (^u«  iu  UeyuoKUis  (H>rtrait  of  Lord  Heathfield)  peeping 
\hU  I\\»ui  utuler  thv  U^lster ! 

If  I  viit%*rtain  yvm  with  aiwHmts  i^  inns  and  nightcaps  it  is 
kHKHn^x*"  4  am  UKUv  l^miliar  with  thcw  subjects  than  with  hzstorr 
«Ufesi  l\M:titMt4K>n» :  a»  fiar  aa  I  can  uuden^taiid  tihe  Ibcmer,  Gifacaltar 
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is  the  great  British  (lei>ot  for  siuuggliiig  goods  into  the  Peninsula. 
You  8oe  A'essels  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  are  told  in  so  many  words 
they  are  smugglers;  all  those  smart  Spaniards  with  cigar  and 
mantles  are  smugglers,  and  run  tolniccos  and  cotton  into  Catalonia ; 
all  the  respected  merchants  of  tlie  place  are  smugglers.  The  other 
day  a  Spanish  revenue  vessel  was  shot  to  death  under  the  thundering 
great  gims  of  the  fort,  for  neglec^ting  to  bring  to,  but  it  so  happened 
tliat  it  was  in  chase  of  a  smuggler:  in  this  little  comer  of  her 
dominions  Britain  proclaims  war  to  custom-houses,  and  protection 
to  free  tnule.  Perhaps  ere  a  very  long  day,  England  may  be  acting 
that  juirt  towards  the  world,  which  Gibraltar  performs  towards 
Spain  now ;  and  the  last  war  in  which  we  shall  ever  engage  may 
be  a  custom-liouse  war.  For  once  cstublish  railroads  and  abolish 
preventive  duties  tlirough  Europe,  and  what  is  tliere  left  to  fight 
for?  It  ^nll  matter  very  little  then  under  what  flag  people  live, 
and  foreign  ministers  and  amhissadors  may  enjoy  a  dignified  sine- 
cure :  the  army  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  peaceful  constables,  not 
having  any  more  use  for  their  l>ayonets  than  tliose  worthy  people 
have  for  their  weai)ons  now  who  a(!C()mi)any  the  law  at  assizes 
under  the  name  of  javelin-men.  The  apparatus  of  Iximbs  and 
eighty-four  jwunders  may  disapjK^ar  from  the  Alameda,  and  the 
crops  of  cannon-balls  which  now  grow  there  may  give  place  to 
other  plants  more  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  and  the  great  key  of 
Gibraltar  may  l»e  lefl;  in  the  gate  for  anybody  to  turn  at  will,  and 
Sir  Rolwrt  Wilson  may  sleep  in  quiet. 

I  am  afraid  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  release,  when,  having 
maile  up  our  minds  to  examine  the  Rock  in  detail  and  view  the 
magnificent  excavations  and  galleries,  the  a<hniration  of  all  military 
men,  and  the  tem>r  of  any  enemies  who  may  attack  the  fortress, 
we  received  onlers  to  cnil)ark  forthwith  in  the  TivpiSj  which  was 
to  carry  us  to  Malta  and  (.^)nstantinople.  So  we  tfjok  leave  of  this 
famous  R(K*k — this  grejit  blunderbuss — which  we  seizwl  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  natural  owners  a  hundre<l  and  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  we  have  k(?pt  ever  since  tremendously  loaded  and  cleaned 
and  ready  for  use.  '  To  seize  and  have  it  is  doubtless  a  gallant 
thing ;  it  is  like  one  of  those  tests  of  courage  which  one  reads  of  in 
tlie  (chivalrous  romances,  when,  for  instance.  Sir  Huon  of  Bonleaux 
is  called  up)on  to  prove  iiis  knightluKxl  by  going  to  Babylon  and 
pulling  out  the  Sultan's  l»eanl  and  front  teeth  in  the  midst  of  his 
Court  there.  But,  aft<*r  all,  justice  must  c^infess  it  was  rather  hanl 
on  the  p<K>r  Sultan.  If  we  had  the  Spaniards  established  at  Land's 
End,  with  iinprcLrnable  S]vniish  fortificatinns  on  St.  Michaels  Mount, 
we  should  perhaps  come  to  the  siiuie  conclusion.  Meanwhile  let 
us  hope,  during  this  long  period  of  deprivation,  the  Sultan  of  Spain 
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in  reroociibrl  u>  the  lorn  <if  hu  front  teedi  ami  hrvdmz  wm&kass — 
ke  'iM  t:vtm  try  t<>  think  that  he  is  better  witiioat  tinan.  Ai  all 
«%'<^tM,  Hi^t  or  wronz,  whatever  may  be  «jar  title  w  the  prrvpaty, 
there  m  no  Engiinhroan  but  must  think  with  pride  •jt  tiie 
in  whitrh  hu  crjuntrynien  have  kept  it.  ami  of  the  cmim^t, 
ami  m*iMft  of  duty  with  which  Htout  oki  Eliott  ami  his  eumpnnit«a 
ff^iiited  CrilUm  ami  tlie  Spanish  battering  ^tiips  ami  hia  fifty 
th'i  Mami  men.  There  seems  to  be  sometiiing  more  nobie  in  the 
iiu»e4s  <if  a  ffiillant  resistance  tium  of  an  attai'k,  bowevo'  bcaTCL 
After  fiulini;  in  his  attack  on  the  fiort,  tiie  French  General  visted 
the  Efl;4iish  Cominaniier  who  hsul  foiled  him,  and  ported  finm 
him  ami  hix  garrison  in  perfect  politeness  iuid  goud-humour.  Ths 
Eni^lish  tniops,  Drinkwater  says,  gave  him  thundering  cheoB  ss  lie 
went  away,  ami  the  French  in  return  complimenteti  us  on  «iar 
gallantry,  and  lauded  the  humanity  of  our  people.  If  we  are  to 
Iffj  on  muniering  each  other  in  the  old-&8hioned  way,  what  a  pity 
it  is  tliat  our  iM&ttles  cannot  end  in  the  old-fiishioned  way  too ! 

One  of  our  fclIow-tiuyeUers,  who  had  written  a  book,  and  iiad 
suffered  considerably  from  sea-sickness  during  our  passage  along 
the  (UMMtA  of  Fram^  and  Spain,  consoled  us  all  by  saying  that  tli^ 
very  minute  we  got  into  the  Mediterranean  we  might  confer 
ourselves  entirely  free  fn)m  illness  :  and«  in  fiict,  that  it  was  unheard 
of  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Even  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  the  water 
lookeii  bluer  tlian  anything  I  have  ever  seen — except  Miss  Smith  s 
eyes.  I  tiiought,  somehow,  the  delicious  fiiultless  azure  never  could 
look  angry— just  like  the  eyes  before  alluded  to — and  under  this 
assurance  we  passed  tlie  Strait,  and  began  coasting  the  African 
shore  calmly  and  without  the  least  apprehension,  as  if  we  were  as 
much  used  to  the  tempest  as  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke. 

But  when,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  the  man  who  had  written 
the  book,  we  found  ourselves  worse  than  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
Bay  of  BiriCAy,  or  off  the  storm-lashed  rocks  of  Finisterre,  we  set 
down  the  author  in  question  as  a  gross  impostor,  and  had  a  mind 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  leaiiing  us  into  this  cruel  error.  The  most 
provolving  part  of  the  matter,  too,  was,  that  tb^  sky  was  deliciously 
Mcir  iind  cloudless,  the  air  balmy,  the  sea  so  insultingly  blue  that 
it  rtoemetl  us  if  we  hail  no  right  to  be  ill  at  all,  and  that  the  innumer- 
able little  waves  that  frisked  round  about  our  keel  were  enjoying  an 
afurrithmon  gelasnui  (this  is  one  of  my  four  Greek  quotations: 
depend  on  it  I  will  manage  to  introduce  the  other  three  before  the 
tour  is  done) — seemed  to  be  enjoving,  I  say,  the  above-named 
Greek  quotation  at  our  expense.  Here  is  the  dismal  log  ol 
Wednesday,  4th  of  September: — "All  attempts  at  dining  very 
fruitless.     Ba^na  in  requi^^ition.     Wind  hard  ahead.     Que  dialig 
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allais-je  faire  dans  cette  gcdhre  ?  Writing  or  thinking  impossible : 
so  read  *  Letters  from  the  -^gean.'"  These  brief  words  give,  I  think, 
a  complete  idea  of  wretchedness,  despair,  remorse,  and  prostration  of 
soul  and  body.  Two  days  previously  we  passed  the  forts  and  moles 
and  yellow  buildings  of  Algiers,  rising  very  stately  from  the  sea,  and 
skirted  by  gloomy  purple  lines  of  African  shore,  with  fires  smoking 
in  the  mountains,  and  lonely  settlements  here  and  there. 

On  the  5th,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all,  we  reached  Valetta, 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  which  is*  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
agreeable  scenes  ever  admired  by  sea-sick  traveller.  The  small 
basin  was  busy  with  a  hundred  ships,  from  the  huge  guard-ship, 
which  lies  there  a  city  in  itself ; — merchantmen  loading  and  crews 
cheering,  under  all  the  flags  of  the  world  flaunting  in  the  sunshine ; 
a  half-score  of  busy  black  steamers  perpetually  coming  and  going, 
coaling  and  painting,  and  pufling  and  hissing  in  and  out  of  harbour ; 
slim  men-of-war's  barges  shooting  to  and  fro,  with  long  shining  oars 
flashing  like  wings  over  the  water ;  hundreds  of  painted  town-boats, 
with  high  heads  and  white  awnings, — down  to  the  little  tubs  in 
which  some  naked,  tawny  young  beggars  ciime  paddling  up  to  the 
steamer,  entreating  us  to  let  them  dive  for  halfpence.  Round  this 
busy  blue  water  rise  rocks,  blazing  in  sunshine,  and  covered  with 
every  imaginable  device  of  fortification ;  to  the  right,  St.  Elmo, 
with  flag  and  ligiithouse ;  and  opposite,  the  Military  Hospital, 
looking  like  a  palace ;  and  all  round,  the  houses  of  the  city,  for 
its  size  the  handsomest  and  most  stately  in  the  world. 

Nor  does  it  disappoint  you  on  a  closer  inspection,  as  many  a 
foreign  town  does.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  a  lively  com- 
fortable-looking population ;  the  poor  seem  to  inhabit  handsome 
stone  palaces,  with  balconies  and  projecting  windows  of  heavy  caiTed 
stone.  The  lights  and  slhodows,  the  cries  and  stenches,  the  fruit- 
shops  and  fish-stalls,  the  dresses  and  chatter  of  all  nations ;  the 
soldiers  in  scarlet,  and  women  in  black  mantillas ;  the  beggars,  boat- 
men, barrels  of  pickled  herrings  and  macaroni;  the  shovel-hatted 
priests  and  bearded  capuchins ;  the  tobacco,  grapes,  onions,  and 
sunshine ;  the  signboards,  bottled-porter  stores,  the  statues  of  saints 
and  little  chapels  which  jostle  the  stranger's  eyes  as  he  goes  up  the 
famous  stairs  from  the  Water-gate,  make  a  scene  of  such  pleasant 
confusion  and  liveliness  as  I  have  never  witnessed  before.  And  the 
effect  of  the  groups  of  n^ultitudinous  actors  in  this  busy  cheerful 
drama  is  heightened,  as  it  were,  by  the  decorations  of  the  stage. 
The  sky  is  delightfully  brilliant ;  all  the  houses  and  ornaments  are 
stately ;  castle  and  palaces  are  rising  all  around ;  and  the  flag, 
towers,  and  walls  of  Fort  St.  Elmo  look  as  fresh  and  magnificent 
as  if  they  had  been  erected  only  yesterday. 
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The  Straila  Reaie  hajs  a  murh  more  courtly  appearauoe  th;^ 
that  one  des^TiVjed.  Here  are  palaces,  ehurciie*,  court-LcMises.  and 
lihraries,  the  i^enteel  Lt)adoii  Hhofw.  and  the  latest  articles  of  per- 
fumery. Gay  y<Ming  officers  are  stn^lling  about  in  dhell-jaf'^kets  modi 
too  Hmall  for  them  :  mirljthipmen  are  clattering  by  on  hired  horses  : 
fiquarlg  of  priefltA,  liabite*!  after  the  fashion  of  Don  Bafilio  in  the 
opera,  are  <lemiirely  pacinj^  to  and  fro ;  professional  beggars  run 
Hhrieking  after  tiie  Htninger ;  and  agents  for  horses,  for  inns,  an<i 
for  worne  plai^en  Htill,  follow  him  and  insinuate  the  eicpIJt*m'e  « : 
their  a^ootlH.  The  hotiHes  where  they  are  ^ielling  carpet-l>a^  an«I 
pomatum  were  the  palare«  of  the  aucctsisors  of  the  grxxiliest  e«jmpaiiy 
of  gallant  knights  the  world  ever  Iie^ni  tell  of.  It  seems  un- 
romantic ;  but  (heim  were  not  the  mmantic  Knights  of  St.  John. 
The  heroic  ilays  of  tlie  Onlcr  ended  ajs  the  last  Turkish  galley  liftetl 
anchor  after  the  memorable  siege.  Tlie  present  stately  houses  were 
btiiit  in  times  of  pea»!e  an<l  splendour  and  decay.  I  doubt  whether 
tlie  Auberge  rje  Provence,  where  the  "  Unicm  Club  "  flourishes  now, 
has  ever  Been  anything  more  romantic  than  the  pleasant  balls  held 
in  the  great  room  th(»re. 

The  Chunth  of  St.  John,  not  a  handsome  structure  without,  is 
magnificent  within  :  a  noble  luill  covereil  with  a  rich  embroidery  of 
gilded  carving,  tiie  chapels  of  the  different  nations  on  either  side, 
but  not  interfering  with  the  nuiin  structure,  of  which  the  whole  is 
•imple,  and   the  details  only  splemlid ;  it  8eeme<i  to  me  a  fitting 
p!a<^,  for  this  wealthy  bo<ly  of  aristocratic  soldiers,  who  made  their 
devotions  as  it  were  on  f>araile,  and,  though  on  their  knees,  never 
forgr>t  their  epaulets  or  their  (juarters  of  nobility.     This  mixture  of 
religion  and  worMly  pride  seems  iniX»ngniou8  at  first;  but  have  we 
not  at  church  at  home  similar  relics  of  feudal  ceremony? — the  verger 
with  the  silver  m.'icc  who  precedes  the  vic^r  to  the  desk ;  the  two 
chajilains  of  my  Lonl  Archl)ishop,  who  l)ow  over  his  Gnice  as  he 
rnterw  the  (t<»mm union-table  gjite ;  even  p<x)r  John,  who  follows  my 
LmIv  with  a  (ronmeted  prayer-book,  and  makes  his  cowj^  as  he 
hands  it  into  the  pew.     What  a  chivalrous  al>sunlity  is  the  banner 
of  some  high  and  mighty  prince,  hanging  over  his  stall  in  Wintlsor 
(■hapel,  when  you  think  of  the  puriK)se  for  which  men  are  8uppose<l 
t4»  nMs^Muble  there  1     The  C-hurch  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  is  paverl 
over  with  »j»rawling  henddic  devices  of  the  dead  gentlemen  of  the 
dejwl  Order;  as  if,  in  the  next  world,  they  expected  to  take  rank  in 
coiifonnity   with   their   jiedigrees,   and   would   l»e  marshalled    mio 
heaven  a4'cording  to  the  onlers  of  precedence.     Cumbrous  liandsome 
paintings  adorn   the  walls  and  chapels,  decoratcil   with    pompous 
inonunients  of  Onind  Masters.      Beneath  is  a  crypt,  where  more  of 
these  honourable  and  reverend  warriors  lie,  in  a  state  that  a  Simpson 
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would  admire.  In  the  alUir  are  said  to  lie  three  of  the  most  gallant 
relies  in  the  world :  the  keys  of  Acre,  Rhoiles,  and  Jerusalem. 
What  hlo(Hi  was  8he<l  in  defendinj^  these  emblems !  What  faith, 
endurance,  genius,  and  generosity  ;  what  pride,  hatreil,  amoition,  and 
savage  lust  of  blocxl  were  roused  together  for  their  guardianship  ! 

In  the  lofty  halls  and  corridors  of  the  Governor's  house,  some 
portraits  of  the  late  Grand  jMasters  still  remain :  a  very  fine  one, 
hy  Caravaggio,  of  a  knight  in  gilt  armour,  hangs  in  the  dining-room, 
near  a  full  length  of  j>oor  Louis  XVI.,  in  Royal  robes,  the  very 
picture  of  uneasy  imi>otency.  But  the  portrait  of  De  Vignacourt  is 
the  only  one  which  has  a  respectable  air ;  the  otiier  chiefs  of  the 
famous  Society  are  pompous  old  gentlemen  in  black,  with  huge  jwri- 
wigs,  and  crowns  round  their  hat«,  and  a  couple  of  melancholy  imgcs 
in  yellow  and  red.  But  pages  and  wigs  and  Grand  Masters  have 
almost  faded  out  of  the  canvas,  and  are  vanishing  into  Hades  with 
a  most  melancholy  indistinctness.  The  names  of  most  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  live  as  yet  in  the  forts  of  the  plac«,  which 
all  seem  to  have  been  eager  to  build  and  christen :  so  that  it  seems 
as  if,  in  the  Malta  mythology,  they  had  been  turned  into  freestone. 

In  the  armoury  is  the  very  suit  painted  by  Caravaggio,  by  the 
side  of  the  armour  of  the  noble  old  La  Yalette,  whose  heroism  saved 
his  island  from  the  efforts  of  Mustapha  and  Dragut,  and  an  anny 
quite  as  fierce  and  numerous  as  that  which  was  baffled  before 
Gibraltar,  by  similar  courage  and  resolution.  Tiie  sword  of  the 
Last-named  famous  corsiur  (a  most  tniculent  little  scimitar),  thou- 
sands of  pikes  and  halberts,  little  old  cannons  and  wall-pieces, 
helmets  and  ciura^ises,  which  the  knights  or  their  i)eople  wore,  are 
trimly  arranged  against  the  wall,  and,  instead  of  spiking  Turks  or 
arming  warriors,  now  ser\'e  to  point  morals  and  adorn  tales.  And 
here  likewise  are  kept  many  thousand  muskets,  swords,  and  board- 
ing-pikes for  daily  use,  and  a  couple  of  ragged  old  standards  of  one 
of  tlie  English  regiments,  who  pursued  and  conquered  in  Egypt  the 
remains  of  the  haughty  and  famous  French  republican  army,  at 
whose  ap{>eanince  the  last  knights  of  Malta  flung  open  the  gates  of 
all  their  fortresses,  and  consented  to  be  extinguished  without  so 
much  as  a  remonstrance,  or  a  kick,  or  a  struggle. 

W^e  took  a  drive  into  what  may  be  called  the  country ;  where 
the  fields  are  rock.s,  and  the  he<lges  are  stones — passing  by  the 
stone  gardens  of  the  Florian,  and  wondering  at  the  number  and 
liandsomeness  of  the  stone  villages  and  churches  rising  everywhere 
among  the  stony  hills.  Handsome  villas  were  passed  everywhere, 
and  we  drove  for  a  long  distance  along  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct, 
quite  a  Royal  work  of  the  Caravaggio  in  gold  armour,  the  Grand 
Master  de  Vignacourt.     A  mo6t  agreeable  contrast  to  the  arid  rockB 
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of  the  general  scenery  was  the  garden  at  the  Governor's  country- 
house  ;  with  the  orange-trees  and  water,  its  beautiful  golden  grapjcs, 
luxuriant  flowers,  and  thick  cool  shrubberies.  The  eye  longs  for 
this  sort  of  refreshment,  after  being  seared  with  the  hot  glare  of  the 
general  country;  and  St.  Antonio  was  as  pleasant  after  Malta  as 
Malta  was  aft^r  the  sea. 

We  paid  the  island  a  subsequent  visit  in  November,  passing 
seventeen  days  at  an  establishment  called  Fort  Manuel  there,  and 
by  punsters  the  Manuel  des  Voyageurs ;  where  Government  accom- 
modates you  with  quarters ;  where  the  authorities  are  so  attentive 
as  to  scent  your  letters  with  aromatic  vinegar  before  you  receive 
them,  and  so  careful  of  your  health  as  to  lock  you  up  in  your  room 
every  night  lest  you  should  walk  in  your  sleep,  and  so  over  the 
battlements  into  the  sea :  if  you  escape<l  dro\vning  in  the  sea,  the 
sentries  on  the  opposite  shore  would  fire  at  you,  hence  the  nature 
of  the  precaution.  To  drop,  however,  this  satirical  strain :  those 
who  know  what  quarantine  is,  may  fancy  that  the  place  somehow 
becomes  unbearable  in  which  it  has  been  endured.  And  though 
the  November  climate  of  Malta  is  like  the  most  delicious  May  in 
England,  and  though  there  is  every  gaiety  and  amusement  in  the 
town,  a  comfortable  little  opera,  a  good  old  library  filled  full  of 
good  old  books  (none  of  your  works  of  modem  science,  travel,  and 
history,  but  good  old  useless  books  of  the  last  two  centuries),  and 
nobody  to  trouble  you  in  rea<ling  them,  and  though  the  society  of 
Valetta  is  most  hospitable,  varied,  and  agreeable,  yet  somehow  one 
did  not  feel  safe  in  the  island,  with  perpetual  glimpses  of  Fort 
Manuel  from  the  opposite  shore ;  and,  lest  the  quarantine  authori- 
ties should  have  a  fancy  to  fetch  one  back  agjiin,  on  a  pretext  of 
posthumous  plague,  we  made  our  way  to  Naples  by  the  very  first 
opportunity — those  who  remained,  that  is,  of  the  little  Eastern 
Expedition.  They  were  not  all  there.  The  Giver  of  life  and  death 
had  removed  two  of  our  company :  one  was  left  behind  to  die  in 
Egypt,  with  a  mother  to  bewail  his  loss ;  another  we  buried  in  the 
dismal  lazaretto  cemetery. 

•  •••••• 

One  is  bound  to  look  at  this,  too,  as  a  part  of  our  journey. 
Disease  and  death  are  knocking  perha])s  at  yoiu*  next  cabin  door. 
Your  kind  and  cheery  companion  has  ridden  his  last  ride  and 
emptied  his  last  glass  beside  you.  And  while  fond  hearts  are 
yearning  for  him  far  away,  and  his  own  nund,  if  conscious,  is  turning 
eagerly  towards  the  spot  of  the  world  whither  affection  or  interest 
calls  it — the  Great  Father  summons  the  anxious  spirit  from  ejvrth 
to  Himself,  and  ordains  that  the  nearest  and  dearest  shall  meet  here 
HO  more. 
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Such  an  occurrence  as  a  death  in  a  lazaretto,  mere  selfishness 
renders  striking.  We  were  walking  with  him  but  two  days  ago 
on  deck.  One  has  a  sketch  of  him,  another  his  card,  with  the 
address  written  yesterday,  and  given  with  an  invitation  to  come 
and  see  him  at  home  in  the  country,  where  his  children  are  looking 
for  him.  He  is  dead  in  a  day,  and  buried  in  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  A  doctor  felt  his  pulse  by  deputy — a  clergyman  comes 
from  the  town  to  rend  the  last  service  over  him — and  the  friends, 
who  attend  his  funeral,  are  marshalled  by  lazaretto-guardians,  so 
as  not  to  touch  each  other.  Every  man  goes  back  to  his  room  and 
applies  the  lesson  to  himself.  One  would  not  so  depart  without 
seeing  again  the  dear,  dear  faces.  We  reckon  up  those  we  love : 
tliey  are  but  very  few,  but  I  think  one  loves  them  better  than  ever 
now.  Should  it  be  your  turn  next  ? — and  why  not  ?  Is  it  pity  or 
comfort  to  think  of  that  affection  which  watches  and  survives  you  1 

The  Maker  has  linked  together  the  whole  race  of  man  with 
this  chain  of  love.  I  like  to  think  that  there  is  no  man  but  has 
had  kindly  feelings  for  some  other,  and  he  for  his  neighbour,  until 
we  bin'cl  together  the  whole  family  of  Adam.  Nor  does  it  end  here. 
It  joins  heaven  and  earth  together.  For  my  friend  or  my  child  of 
past  days  is  still  my  friend  or  my  child  to  me  here,  or  in  the  home 
prepared  for  us  by  the  Father  of  all.  If  identity  survives  the  grave, 
as  our  faith  tells  us,  is  it  not  a  consolation  to  think  that  there  may 
be  one  or  two  souls  among  the  purified  and  just  whose  affection 
watches  us  invisible,  and  follows  the  poor  sinner  on  earth  1 


CHAPTER  V 

ATHENS 

NOT  feeling  any  enthusiasm  myself  about  Athens,  my  bounden 
duty  of  course  is  clear,  to  sneer  and  laugh  heartily  at  all  who 
have.     In  fact,   wliat  business  has  a  law}'er,  who   was   in 
Pump  Court  this  day  tliree  weeks,  and  whose  common  reading  is 
law  re{)orts  or  the  newspaper,  to  pretend  to  fall  in  love  for  the  long 
vacation  ^ith  mere  poetry,  of  which  I  swear  a  great  deal  is  very 
doubtful,  and  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  quite  foreign  to  liis  nature 
and  usual  calling  in  life  ]     What  call  have  ladies  to  consider  Greece 
"  romantic,"  they  who  get  their  notions  of  mythology  from  the  well- 
known  pages  of  "Tooke's  Pantheon"?     What  is  the  reason  that 
blundering  Yorkshire  squires,  young  dandies  from  Corfu  regiments, 
jolly  sailors  from  ships  in   the  harbour,  and  yellow  old   Indians 
returning  from  Bundclcund,  should  think  proper  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  a  country  of  which  they  know  nothiuc:;  the  mere  physical 
beauty  of  which  they  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  comprehend ;  and 
because  certain  characters  Uve<l  hi  it  two  thousand  four  humlred 
years  ago  ?    What  have  these  iK?ople  in  common  with  Pericles  ?  what 
have  these  ladies  in  common  with  Aspasia  (0  fie)1     Of  the  race  of 
Englishmen  who  come  wamleriug  about  the  tomb  of  Socrates,  do 
you  think  the  majority  would  not  have  votetl  to  hemlock  him? 
Yes :  for  the  very  same  suiierstition  which  leads  men  by  the  nose 
now,  drove  them  on»varil  in  the  days  when  the  lowly  husband  of 
Xantippe  died  for  daring  to  think  simply  and  to  speak  the  truth. 
I  know  of  no  quality  more  nia«rnificent  in  fools  than  their  foith : 
that  perfect  consciousness  they  have,  that  they  are  doing  virtuous 
and  meritorious  actions,  when  they  are  performing  acts  of  folly, 
murdering  Socrates,  or  pelting  Aristidcs  with  holy  oyster-shells — 
all  for  Virtue's  sake ;  and  a  "  Historj'  of  Dulness  in  all  Ages  of  the 
World,"  is  a  book  which  a  j)hilo6opher  would  surely  be  hanged, 
but  as  certainly  blesseil,  for  writing. 

If  i>apa  and  mamma  (honour  lie  to  them  !)  liad  not  followed 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  thought  proper  to  send  away  their 
only  beloved  son  (afterwards  to  be.  celebrated  umler  the  name  of 
Titmarsh)  into  ten  years*  banishment  of  infernal  misery,  tyranny, 
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annoyance ;  to  give  over  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  of  the  little 
Michael  Angelo  to  the  discipline  of  vulgar  bullies,  who,  in  order  to 
lead  tender  young  children  to  the  Temple  of  Learning  (as  they  do 
in  the  spelling-books),  drove  them  on  with  clenched  fists  and  low 
abuse ;  if  they  faiuteti,  revived  them  with  a  thump,  or  assailed  them 
with  a  curse ;  if  they  were  miserable,  consoled  them  with  a  brutal 
jeer — if,  I  say,  my  dear  parents,  instead  of  giving  me  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  ten  years'  classical  education,  had  kept  me  at  home  with 
my  dear  thirteen  sisters,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  liked  this 
country  of  Attica,  in  sight  of  the  blue  shores  of  which  the  present 
pathetic  letter  is  written ;  but  I  was  made  so  miserable  in  youth 
by  a  classical  education,  that  all  connected  with  it  is  disagreeable 
in  my  eyes ;  and  I  have  the  same  recollection  of  Greek  in  youth 
that  I  have  of  castor-oil. 

So  in  coming  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  where 
the  Greek  Muse,  in  an  awful  vision,  came  to  me,  and  said  in  a 
patronising  way,  "Why,  my  dear"  (she  always,  the  old  spinster, 
adopts  this  high  and  mighty  tone) — "  Why,  my  dear,  are  you  not 
charmed  to  be  in  this  famous  neighboiu'hood,  in  this  land  of  poets 
and  heroes,  of  whose  history  your  classical  eclucation  ought  to  have 
made  you  a  master  ?  if  it  <lid  not,  you  have  woefully  neglected  your 
oj>|X)rtunitie«,  and  your  dear  parents  have  wasted  their  money  in 
sending  you  to  8<-hool."  I  replie<l,  "Madam,  your  company  in 
youth  was  made  so  lalx>nouRly  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  can't  at 
present  reconcile  myself  to  you  in  age.  I  read  your  poets,  but  it 
was  in  fear  an<l  trembling ;  and  a  cold  sweat  is  but  an  ill  accompani- 
ment to  poetry.  I  blundered  through  your  histories;  but  history 
is  BO  dull  (saving  your  presence)  of  herself,  that  when  the  brutal 
duhicss  of  a  schoolmaster  is  superadded  to  her  own  slow  conversa- 
tion, the  union  be<?onies  intolerable :  hence  I  have  not  the  slightest 
ph'asure  in  renewing  my  accjuaintance  with  a  lady  who  has  been 
the  source  of  so  much  bodily  and  mental  discomfort  to  me."  To 
make  a  long  stor}'  short,  I  am  anxious  to  apologise  for  a  want  of 
onthusiusm  in  the  classical  line,  and  to  excuse  an  ignorance  which 
is  of  the  most  undeniable  sort. 

Tliis  is  an  improj)er  frame  of  mind  for  a  person  visiting  the  land 
of  w^lschylus  and  Euripides;  add  to  which,  we  have  been  abominably 
overcharged  at  the  inn :  an<i  what  are  the  blue  hills  of  Attica,  the 
silver  calm  basin  of  Pirajus,  the  heathery  heights  of  Pentelicus,  and 
yonder  rocks  crowned  by  the  Doric  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  thin  Ionic  shafts  of  the  Erechtheum,  to  a  man  who  has  had 
little  rest,  and  is  bitten  all  over  by  bugs  ?  Was  Alcibiades  bitten 
by  bugs,  I  wonder ;  and  did  the  brutes  crawl  over  him  as  he  lay 
in  the  rosy  arms  of  Phryne?     I  wished  all  night  for  Socrates's 
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htttiiiui>ck  or  basket,  at»  it  ib  (l«bcribff<l  in  tbe  ^'  Cluude  ^  ;  in  wbicfa 
retstiujl^-plaoe;  uu  doubt ^  tbe  aboiuiiiabk  auiiiiak  kept  peribroe  ciieair 
of  biiii. 

A  Freucb  luau-of-war,  lyiujir  m  tbe  siJvery  little  harbour,  sternly 
eyeing  out  of  \\m  8t<^ni   portboles  a  saucy  little  Eloj^UBh  OQrrette 
bei»ide,  be;|piu  playiug  butiudiux  uiaR'be^^  at»  a  crowd  of  boats  came 
paddliu^  up  to  tbe  Htcainer'h  Hide  to  Cfjuvey  ui»  traveDerB  to  ithore. 
Tbere  were  Eutwiau  i»«'bo<juerb  aud  Greek  bngi»  lying  in   tliis  little 
bay  ;  dumpy  little  wiuduiill«  wbirliiijj:  rouud  od  tbe  sunburnt  bei;L;bt£ 
rouud  about  it ;  au  iuiproviiMid  towu  of  quays  and  mariiK^  taverns 
\vAA  spruu;^   up  oo   tbe  bbore  :  a  bo8t  of  jingling  barouches,  more 
uiitier&ble  than  auy  Vj  be  ueeu  eveu  in  Germany,  were  collected  at 
tbe  laudiug-pby^ ;  aud  tbe  Greek  drivers  (bow  queer  they  lookexl  in 
«kullcap«,  »babby  jackets  with  profune  embroider}'  of  womted,  and 
eudletM  pettiiMjatti  of  dirty  calico  \)  began,  iu  a  generouB  aitlour  for 
securing  patMeuger^,  Xa)  abu^e  ea^^'b  other's  borisee  and  carria^^  in 
the  regular  r»u<lou  iksbiou.     Satire  could  certainly  hardly  caricature 
the  vebicie  iu  which  we  were  niaiie  to  journey  to  Athens ;  and  it 
wa»  ouly  by  thiukiug  that,  liad  a«  they  were,  tbe«e  coaches  were 
much  more  (y>mfortable  coutrivano^H  than  any  Alcibiades  or  C^mon 
ever  had,  tliut  we  couj6ole<i  ourHclvcH  along  the  roail.     It  was  flat 
for  MX  mil«4  along  tiic  plaiu  to  the  city  :  and  you  see  for  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  way  tlic  ]>urple  mount  on  whiih  the  Acropolis  riiijes,  and 
the  gLeatiiiug  housc/i  of  the  towu  spread  l>eneath.     Bound  this  wide, 
yellow,  barren  pUiu,     a  stunted  district  of  olive-trees  is  almost  the 
only  vegetation  visible-  tlicre  rises,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  chonis  of 
the  m'Mt  IxMutiful  mountains ;  the  most  elegant,  gracious,  and  noble 
tbe  eye  ever  looked  on.     These  bills  <iid  not  appear  at  all  lofty  or 
terribl<;,    but   sij|>crl>ly    rich   aud   arist(x*ratic.      Tbe   clouds    were 
tiancing  rouii  1  al>oiit  tlicm  ;  you  couM  see  their  rcny-purple  shadows 
sweeping  round  tlic  (tlt^ar  serene  sunnnits  of  the  hill     To  call  a  hill 
arisbx'ratic  seenis  affecte<l  or  absurd ;  but  the  tlifference  between 
tht^si:  hilU  and  the  others  is  the  difference  between  Newgate  Prison 
and  the  Travellers'  Club,  for  instance :  both  are  buildings ;  but  the 
ono  stern,  dark,  and  (y>iLrse ;  the  other  rich,  elegant,  and  festive. 
At  least,  so  I  thought     With  such  a  stately  palace  as  munificent 
N  iture  ha^l  built  for  these  ]>eople,  wlmt  could  they  be  themselves 
but  lordly,   beautiful,    brilliant,   brave,  and  wise?     We  saw  four 
(Ircek'i  on  donkeys  (m  the  road  (whic'h  is  a  dust-whirlwind  where  it 
is  not  a  puddle) ;  and  other  four  were  playing  with  a  dirty  pack  of 
canh*,  at  a  barra/ik  that  English  i>oets  have  christened  the  "  Half- 
way House,"     Does  external  nature  and  beauty  influence  the  soul 
to  good  1     You  go  about  Warwickshin^  and  fancy  that  from  merely 
being  born  and  wandering  iu  those  sweet  sunny  plains  and  fresh 
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woodlands  Shakspeare  must  have  drunk  in  a  portion  of  that  frank 
artless  sense  of  beauty  which  lies  about  his  works  like  a  bloom  or 
dew ;  but  a  Coventry  riband-maker,  or  a  slang  Leamington,  squire, 
are  looking  on  those  very  same  landscapes  too,  and  what  do  they 
profit?  You  theorise  about  the  influence  which  the  climate  and 
appearance  of  Attica  must  have  had  in  ennobling  those  who  were 
bom  there :  yonder  dirty,  swindling,  ragged  blackguards,  lolling 
over  greasy  cards  three  hours  before  noon,  quarrelling  and  shrieking, 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  afraid  to  fight,  are  bred  out  of  the  same 
land  which  begot  the  philosophers  and  heroes.  But  the  "  Half-way 
House  "  is  passed  by  this  time,  and  behold !  we  are  in  the  capital 
of  King  Otlio. 

I  swear  solemnly  that  I  would  rather  have  two  himdred  a  year 
in  Fleet  Street,  than  be  King  of  the  Greeks,  with  Basileus  written 
before  my  name  round  their  beggarly  coin  ;  with  the  bother  of 
I)eri)etual  revolutions  in  my  huge  plaster-of-Paris  palace,  with  no 
amusement  but  a  drive  in  the  aftemix)n  over  a  wretclied  arid  country, 
where  roads  are  not  made,  with  amlmssadors  (the  deuce  knows  why, 
for  what  gocxl  can  the  English,  or  the  French,  or  the  Russian  party 
get  out  of  sucli  a  bjinkrupt  alliance  as  this  ?)  perfjetually  pulling  and 
tugging  at  me,  away  from  honest  Germany,  where  there  is  beer  and 
aesthetic  conversation,  and  operas  at  a  small  cost.  Tlie  shabbiness 
of  this  place  actimlly  beats  In'lan<l,  and  that  is  a  strong  word.  The 
palace  of  the  Rosileus  is  an  enormous  edifice  of  plaster,  in  a  square 
containing  six  houses,  three  donkeys,  no  roads,  no  fountains  (except 
in  the  picture  of  the  inn) ;  backwanls  it  seems  to  look  straight  to 
the  mountain — on  one  side  is  a  l>eggarly  ganlen — the  King  goes 
out  to  drive  (revolutions  i)ennitting)  at  five— some  four-and-twenty 
blackguards  saunter  uj)  to  the  huge  sandhill  of  a  terrace,  as  his 
Majesty  passes  by  in  a  gilt  barouche  and  an  absurd  fancy  dress ; 
the  gilt  iMirouohe  goes  plunging  down  the  sandhills ;  the  two  dozen 
soMiers,  who  have  l¥^en  i)resenting  anns,  slouch  off  to  their  cpiarters  ; 
the  vast  liarrack  of  a  pala<*e  remains  entirely  white,  ghastly,  and 
lonely ;  and,  save  the  braying  of  a  donkey  now  and  then  (which 
long-eared  minstrels  arc  more  a<'tive  and  sonorous  in  Athens  than 
in  any  place  I  know),  all  is  entirely  silent  round  Basileus's  palace. 
How  could  people  who  knew  Leojjold  fancy  he  would  be  so  "jolly 
green  "  as  to  take  such  a  l)erth  ?  It  was  only  a  goljcmouche  of  a 
Bavarian  that  couM  ever  have  been  induced  to  accept  it. 

I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  bill  and  the  bugs 
at  the  inn  which  induced  the  writer  hereof  to  speak  so  slightingly 
of  the  residence  of  Basileus.  These  evils  are  now  cured  an<l  for- 
gotten. This  is  written  off  the  le^iden  flats  ami  mounds  which  they 
call  the  Troad.     It  is  stem  justice  alone  which  pronounces  this 
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sort  than  any  poet  I  know  of.  Think  of  "  the  peasant  girls  with 
dark-blue  eyes"  of  the  Rhine — the  brown-fiire<l,  flat-nosed,  thick- 
Iip{)ed,  dirty  wenches !  Think  of  "  filling  high  a  cup  of  Samian 
wine;"  small  lx»er  is  nectar  <H)mpareii  to  it,  and  Byron  himself 
always  drank  gin.  That  man  nei'er  wn>te  from  his  heart.  He  got 
up  rapture  and  enthusiai^m  with  an  eye  to  the  public ;  but  this  is 
dan^^rous  ground,  even  more  dangerous  than  to  look  Athens  full  in 
tlie  fiU'e,  and  8;iy  that  your  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  its  beauty. 
The  Great  Public  admires  Greece  and  Byron :  the  public  knows 
liest.  Murray's  "  Guide-book  "  calls  the  latter  "  our  native  l»ard." 
Our  native  bard  !  Moji  Dien  !  lie  Sliaksi)eare's,  ^lilton's,  Keats's, 
Scott's  native  bard  !  Well,  woe  be  to  the  man  who  denies  the  public 
gods ! 

The  truth  is,  then,  that  Athens  is  a  disappointment ;  and  I  am 
angry  that  it  should  be  so.  To  a  skilled  antiquary,  or  an  enthu- 
siastic Greek  scholar,  the  feelings  created  by  a  sight  of  the  place  of 
course  will  be  different ;  but  you  who  would  be  inspired  by  it  must 
undergo  a  long  preparation  of  reading,  and  possess,  too,  a  |iarticular 
feeling;  both  of  which,  I  susi)ect,  are  uncommon  in  our  busy 
commerciid  newspaper-reading  country.  Men  only  say  they  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  and  liistor}', 
lx*(*ause  it  is  consitlenhl  proi)er  and  resi)ectable.  And  we  know  how 
gentlemen  in  Baker  Street  liave  e<litions  of  the  classics  handsomely 
Iwund  in  tlie  librar>',  and  how  they  use  them.  Of  course  they  don't 
retire  to  read  the  newspa|»er ;  it  is  to  look  over  a  favourite  ode  of 
Pindar,  or  to  discuKS  an  obscure  passage  in  Athenseus  !  Of  counk 
country  magistrates  and  Memlx^rs  of  Parliament  are  always  studying 
Demosthenes  and  Cicen» ;  we  know  it  from  their  continual  habit  of 
<luoting  the  Latin  grammar  in  Parliament.  But  it  is  agreed  that 
the  classics  are  respe<*table ;  therefore  we  are  to  be  enthusiastic 
alH)ut  them.  Also  let  us  admit  that  Bynm  is  to  be  held  up  as  "  our 
native  ban!." 

I  am  not  so  entire  a  heathen  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  those  relics  of  Greek  art,  of  which  men  much  more  learned  and 
enthusiastic  have  written  such  piles  of  descriptions.  I  thought  I 
could  recognise  the  towering  l)eauty  of  the  prodigious  colunms  of 
tlic  Temple  of  Jupiter;  and  admire  the  astonishing  grace,  severity, 
elcgan«*e,  completeness  of  the  Parthenon.  The  little  Temple  of 
Vi(*tory,  with  its  fluted  Corinthian  shafts,  blazed  under  the  sun 
almost  as  fresh  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  its  founders ; 
I  saw  nothing  more  channing  and  brilliant,  more  gracefiil,  festive, 
and  aristocratic  than  this  sumptuous  little  building.  The  Roman 
remains  which  lie  in  the  town  below  look  like  the  works  of  bar- 
barians beside  these  perfect  Btructures.     They  jar  strangely  on  the 
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eye,  after  it  has  been  accustoming  itself  to  perfect;  harmony  and 
proportions.  If,  as  the  schoolmaster  tells  us,  the  Greek  writing  is 
as  complete  as  the  Greek  art ;  if  an  ode  of  Pindar  is  asf  glittering 
and  pure  as  the  Temple  of  Victory ;  or  a  discourse  of  Plato  as 
polished  and  calm  as  yonder  mystical  portico  of  the  Erechtheum : 
what  treasures  of  the  senses  and  delights  of  the  imagioation  have 
those  lost  to  whom  the  Greek  books  are  as  good  as  sealed  ! 

.  And  yet  one  meets  with  very  dull  first-class  men.  Genius 
won't  transplant  from  one  brain  to  another,  or  is  ruined  in  the 
carriage,  like  fine  burgundy.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John 
Hobhousc  are  both  good  scholars ;  but  their  poetry  in  Parliament 
does  not  strike  one  as  fine.  Muzzle,  the  schoolmaster,  who  is 
bullying  poor  trembling  little  boys,  was  a  fine  scholar  when  he  was 
a  sizar,  and  a  ruffian  then  and  ever  since.  Where  is  the  great 
poet,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  who  has  improved  the  natural  off- 
shoots of  his  brain  by  grafting  it  from  the  Athenian  tree  ? 

I  had  a  volume  of  Tennyson  in  my  pocket,  which  somehow 
settled  that  question,  and  ended  the  querulous  dispute  between  me 
and  Conscience,  under  the  shape  of  the  neglected  and  irritated 
Greek  muse,  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  I  had  comment^ed 
my  walk  about  Athens.  The  old  spinster  saw  me  win<!e  at  the 
idea  of  the  author  of  Dora  and  Ulysses,  and  tried  to  follow  up  her 
advantage  by  further  hints  of  time  lost,  and  precious  oppK>rtunities 
thrown  away.  "You  might  have  written  poems  like  them,"  said 
she ;  "  or,  no,  not  like  them  perhaps,  but  you  might  have  done  a 
neat  prize  poem,  and  pleased  your  i>apa  and  mamma.  You  might 
have  translated  Jack  and  Jill  into  Greek  iambics,  and  been  a 
credit  to  your  college."  I  turned  testily  away  from  her.  "  Miulam," 
says  I,  '^  because  an  eagle  houses  on  a  mountain,  or  soai-s  to  the 
sun,  don*t  you  be  angry  with  a  sparrow  that  perches  on  a  garret 
window,  or  twitters  on  a  twig.  Leave  me  to  myself:  look,  my 
beak  is  not  aquiline  by  any  means." 

And  so,  my  dear  friend,  you  who  have  been  reading  this  last 
page  in  wonder,  and  who,  instead  of  a  description  of  Athens,  have 
been  accommodated  with  a  lament  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  that 
he  was  idle  at  school,  and  does  not  know  Greek,  excuse  this 
momentary  outbreak  of  egotistic  despondency.  To  say  truth,  dear 
Jones,  when  one  walks  among  the  nests  of  the  eagles,  and  sees  the 
prodigious  eggs  they  laid,  a  certain  feeling  of  discomfiture  must 
come  over  us  smaller  binls.  You  and  I  could  not  invent — it  even 
stretches  our  minds  painfully  to  try  and  comprehend  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Parthenon — ever  so  little  of  it, — the  beauty  of  a 
single  column, — a  fragment  of  a  broken  shaft  lying  under  the 
astonishing  blue  sky  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  unrivalled  land- 
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scape?.  There  may  be  grainier  aspects  of  nature,  but  none  more 
(leliciously  Iwautiful.  The  hills  rise  in  ]>erfect  harmony,  and  fall 
in  the  most  ex»]uisite  cadences — the  sea  seems  brighter,  the  islands 
more  purple,  the  duuds  more  light  and  rosy  than  elsewhere.  Aa 
you  l(X)k  up  thn>ugh  the  open  roof,  you  are  almost  oppressed  by 
the  serene  depth  of  the  blue  overhead.  L<K)k  even  at  the  fragments 
of  the  marble,  how  soft  and  pure  it  is,  glittering  and  white  like 
fresh  snow !  "I  was  all  beautiful,"  it  seems  to  say  :  " even  the 
hidden  parts  of  me  were  spotless,  ])recious,  ami  fair" — and  so, 
musing  over  this  wonderful  scene,  jierhaps  I  get  some  feeble  glim])se 
or  idea  of  that  ancient  Greek  spirit  which  j)eopled  it  with  sublime 
races  of  heroes  and  g(xls  ;  *  an<l  which  I  never  could  get  out  of  a 
Greek  lx>ok, — no,  not  though  Muzzle  flung  it  at  my  head. 

*  Saint  Paul  sjieakinp  from  the  Aroojiofrus,  and  rclnikinp:  thcRO  Kn]>erRtitioiiii 
away,  yot  speaks  tenderly  Ut  the  people  U^foro  him,  wliosc  devotions  he  had 
markcfl  ;  <|iioteM  their  (M>et8,  to  hriiiic  th<-ni  to  think  of  the  God  unknown,  whom 
they  had  i^ornntly  worshipi>ed  ;  and  s.-iVH,  that  the  times  of  thin  ignorance, 
0<kI  vinkfii  at,  but  that  now  it  was  time  to  repent.  No  rebuke  can  surely  be 
more  jjontle  than  this  deliTcred  by  the  upright  Apostle. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SMYRSA-^FIRST  GUMPSES  OF  THE  EAST 

I  AM  glad  that  the  Turkish  part  of  Athens  was  extinct,  so  that 
I  should  not  be  balked  of  the  pleasure  of  entering  an  Eastern 
town  by  an  introduction  to  any  garbled  or  incomplete  specimen 
of  one.  Smyrna  seems  to  me  the  most  Eastern  of  all  I  have  seen  ; 
a3  C'alais  will  probably  remain  to  the  £ngli»hman  the  most  French 
town  in  the  world.  The  jack-boots  of  the  postillions  don^t  seem  so 
huge  elsewhere,  or  the  tight  st<Kkings  of  the  maid'-servants  so  GaUic. 
The  churches  and  the  ramparts^  and  the  little  soldiers  on  tiiem, 
remain  for  ever  impressed  upon  your  memory ;  from  which  larger 
temples  and  buildings,  an<l  whole  armies  hare  subsequently  disap- 
peared :  and  the  first  words  of  actual  French  heard  spoken^  and 
the  first  dinner  at  "  Quillacq^s,**  remain  after  twenty  years  as  cleiir 
as  on  the  first  day.  Dear  Jones,  can't  you  remember  the  exact 
smack  of  the  white  hermitage,  and  the  toothless  old  tellow  singing 
"  Largo  al  factotum  '*  f 

The  first  day  in  the  East  is  like  that.  After  that  there  is 
nothing.  The  wunder  is  gone,  and  the  thrill  of  that  delightiid 
shock,  which  ^  seldom  touches  the  nenres  of  plain  men  of  the 
world,  though  they  seek  tor  it  everywhere.  One  such  loi>ke<i  out 
at  Smyrna  frt»tu  our  steamer,  and  yawned  without  the  least  excite- 
ment, aud  did  Tiot  betray  the  sliglitest  emotion,  as  bouts  with  real 
Turk*  on  lH)anl  I'ame  up  to  the  j*hip.  There  lay  the  town  with 
minarets  and  cypresses,  <iomes  and  castles :  great  guns  were  firing 
oflf,  and  the  blooil  i-e*!  fiag  of  the  Sultan  fiaring  over  the  fort  ever 
since  sunrise  :  W(M>tls  au^l  mountains  i;ame  down  to  the  gulTs  e<igv*, 
aud  as  you  looke«l  at  them  with  the  teies<!ope,  there  peeped  out  of 
the  general  iiiajss  a  score  of  pleasant  episoiies  of  Eastern  life — there 
were  cottages  with  quaint  roofe :  silent  «hx»1  kiosks,  where  the  <'hief 
of  the  eunuciis  brings  down  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  I  saw  Hassan, 
the  fisherman,  i^ctting  his  nets ;  and  Ali  Baha  going  otF  with  his 
donkey  tu  the  ^rcat  forest  for  wooiL  Smith  looketl  at  these  woniien 
quite  unmoved  ;  and  1  was  surpriseti  at  liis  apathy :  but  he  had 
been  at  Smyrna  l)efore.  A  man  only  sees  the  mirade  once  ;  thoiudi 
you  yearn  over  it  ever  so,  it  won't  come  again.     I  saw  Dothing  of 
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Ali  Baba  and  Hassan  the  next  time  we  came  to  Smyrna,  and  had 
some  doubts  (recollecting  the  badness  of  the  inn)  about  landing  at 
all.  A  person  who  wishes  to  understand  France  or  the  East  should 
come  in  a  yacht  to  Calais  or  Smyrna,  land  for  two  hours,  and  never 
afterwards  go  back  again. 

But  those  two  hours  are  beyond  measure  delightfuL  Some  of 
us  were  quenilous  up  to  that  time,  and  doubted  of  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  voyage.  Lisbon,  we  owned,  was  a  failure ;  Athens  a 
dead  failure;  Malta  very  well,  but  not  worth  the  trouble  and  sea-- 
sickness :  in  fact,  Raden-Baden  or  Devonshire  would  be  a  better 
move  than  this ;  when  Smyrna  came,  and  rebukcil  all  mutinous 
Cockneys  int^>  silence.  Some  men  may  read  this  who  are  in  want 
of  a  sonsjition.  If  they  love  the  odd  and  picturesque,  if  they  loved 
the  "  Arabian  Nights "  in  their  youth,  let  them  l)ook  themselves 
on  lx>ard  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  vessels,  and  try  one 
dip  into  Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  Walk  into  the  bazaar,  and 
tlic  East  is  unveiled  to  you  :  how  often  an<l  often  have  you  tried 
to  fancy  this,  lying  out  on  a  summer  holiday  at  school !  It  is 
wonderful,  too,  how  like  it  is  :  you  may  imagine  that  you  have  been 
in  the  ])la(?e  l>efore,  you  seem  to  know  it  so  well ! 

The  lx»auty  of  that  poetry  is,  to  me,  that  it  was  never  too  hand- 
some :  there  is  no  fatigue  of  sublimity  about  it.  Shacabac  and  the 
little  Barber  i)lay  as  great  a  jiart  in  it  as  the  heroes ;  there  are  no 
uncomfortable  sensations  of  terror ;  you  may  be  familiar  with  the 
great  Afreet,  who  was  going  to  execute  the  travellers  for  killing  his 
son  with  a  date-stone.  Morgiana,  when  she  kills  the  forty  robbers 
with  lM)iling  oil,  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  in  the  least;  and 
though  King  Scliahriar  makes  a  practice  of  cutting  off  his  wives' 
heads,  yet  you  fancy  they  have  got  them  on  again  in  some  of  the 
Iwck  n)oms  of  the  palace,  where  they  are  dancing  and  playing  on 
dulcimers.  How  fresh,  easy,  good-natured,  is  all  this !  How  do- 
liglitful  is  that  notion  of  the  pleasant  Eastern  people  alx)ut  knowle<ige, 
where  the  height  of  science  is  made  to  consist  in  the  answering  of 
riddles !  and  all  the  mathematicians  and  magicians  bring  their  great 
l>eards  to  bear  on  a  conundrum  ! 

When  I  got  into  the  bazaar  among  this  race,  somehow  I  felt  as 
if  they  were  all  friends.  There  sat  the  merchants  in  their  little 
shops,  quiet  and  solemn,  but  with  friendly  l(K)ks.  There  was  no 
smoking,  it  was  the  Ramazan ;  no  eating,  the  fish  and  meat  fizzing 
in  the  enormous  pots  of  the  cook-shops  are  only  for  the  Christians. 
The  children  abounded  ;  the  law  is  not  so  stringent  upon  them,  and 
many  wanrlering  merchants  were  there  selling  figs  (in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  doubtless)  for  their  benefit,  and  elbowing  onwanis  with 
baskets  of  grapes  and  cucumbers.     Countrymen  passed  bristling 
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over  with  anus,  emh  with  a  hu:^  bellyfiil  of  pistol*  aii<l  ^Ligger-  in 
hia  ginlle  ;  fierce,  but  not  tlie  l^wt  <langeroii8.  Wild  swarthy  Araibfis 
who  haii  come  in  with  the  caravans,  walked  solemnly  abuut,  very 
diffi^nt  in  look  an<l  demeanour  &om  the  sleek  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Greelw  ami  Jews  s«iuatte<l  and  smoketl,  their  shops  tended 
by  aallow-fiiced  boys,  with  large  eyes,  who  smiled  ami  welcome*! 
you  in ;  negroes  bustlal  about  in  gaudy  colours ;  and  women,  with 
black  nose-bags  and  >^hiiffling  yellow  slippers,  chattered  and  bargaineil 
at  the  dooTS  of  the  little  shops.  There  was  the  rope  quarter  and 
the  sweetmeat  quarter,  and  the  pipe  bazaar  and  the  arm  bazaar, 
and  the  little  tumeil-up  sh<:>e  quarter,  and  the  shops  where  reu4iy- 
made  jackets  and  pelL^ses  were  swinging,  and  the  region  where, 
muler  the  raggeil  awning,  regiments  of  tailors  were  at  work.  The 
son  peeps  through  these  awnings  of  mat  or  canvas,  which  are  hung 
over  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  baz;iar,  and  ornaments  them  with  a 
thousand  freaks  of  light  and  shallow.  Cogia  Ha^^san  Alhabbal*s  shop 
IB  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  while  his  neighbour,  the  barber  and  coffee- 
house keeper,  has  his  premises,  his  low  seats  and  narghHw?,  his  queer 
pota  and  basins,  in  the  shade.  The  cobblers  are  always  gtXMl- 
natured ;  there  was  one  who,  I  am  sure,  has  been  revealed  to  me 
in  my  <lre;uns,  in  a  dirty  old  green  turban,  with  a  pleasant  wrinkle^l 
fiice  like  an  apple,  twinkling  his  little  grey  eyes  as  he  held  them  up 
to  talk  to  the  gossips,  and  smiling  under  a  delightful  old  grey  beard, 
-which  did  the  heart  gno«l  to  see.  You  divine  the  conversation 
between  him  and  the  cucumber-man,  as  the  Sultan  used  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  birds.  Are  any  of  thoee  cucumbers  stuffeti 
with  pearls,  and  is  that  Armenian  with  the  black  square  turban 
Haroun  Alraschid  in  disguise,  standing  yonder  by  the  fountain 
where  the  children  are  drinking — the  gleaming  marble  fountain, 
chequereti  all  over  with  light  and  shallow,  and  engraved  with 
delicate  arabe84que8  and  sentences  from  the  Koran? 

But  the  greatest  sensation  of  all  is  when  the  camels  come. 
Whole  strings  of  real  cameb,  better  even  than  in  the  proi'ession  of 
Blue  Beari,  with  soft  rolling  eyes  and  bemletl  necks,  swaying  frt»m 
one  side  of  the  bazaar  to  the  other  to  and  fro,  and  treading  gingerly 
with  their  great  feet  O  you  fiwry  tlreams  of  boyhood  I  O  you 
sweet  meditations  of  half-holidays,  here  you  are  realised  for  half-an- 
hour !  The  genius  which  prcsicles  over  youth  led  us  to  do  a  good 
action  that  day.  There  was  a  man  sitting  in  an  open  room,  orna- 
mented with  fine  long-tailed  sentences  of  the  Koran :  some  in  red, 
some  in  blue ;  some  written  diagonally  over  the  paper ;  some  so 
shaperi  as  to  represent  ships,  dragons,  or  mysterious  animals.  The 
man  squatted  on  a  carpet  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  with  folded 
armsy  waggling  his  b«ui  to  and  fro,  swaying  about,  and  singing 
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through  his  nose  choice  phrases  from  the  sacred  work.  But  from 
tlie  room  above  came  a  clear  noise  of  many  little  shouting  voices, 
much  more  musical  than  that  of  Naso  in  the  matted  parlour,  and 
the  guide  tohl  us  it  was  a  school,  so  we  went  upstairs  to  look. 

I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  the  master  was  in  the  act  of 
bastinadoing  a  little  mulatto  boy ;  his  feet  were  in  a  bar,  and  the 
brute  was  laying  on  with  a  cune ;  so  we  witne8se<l  the  howling  of 
the  poor  boy,  ami  the  confusion  of  the  brute  who  was  administering 
the  corre<rtion.  The  other  children  were  made  to  shout,  I  believe, 
to  drown  the  noise  of  their  little  comrade's  howling;  but  the 
punishment  was  instantly  discontinued  as  our  hats  came  up  over 
the  stair-trap,  and  the  boy  cast  loose,  and  the  bamboo  huddled  into 
a  comer,  and  the  schoolmaster  stood  l)efore  us  abashed.  All  the 
small  scholars  in  red  caps,  and  the  little  girls  in  gaudy  handker- 
chiefs, turned  their  big  wondering  dark  eyes  towards  us;  and  the 
caning  was  over  for  that  time,  let  us  trust.  I  don't  envy  some 
schoolmasters  in  a  future  state.  I  pity  that  ])Oor  little  blubbering 
Mahometan  :  he  will  never  be  able  to  relish  the  ^*  Arabian  Nights" 
in  the  original,  all  his  life  long. 

From  this  scene  we  rushed  oif  somewhat  discomposed  to  make 
a  breakfast  off  red  mullets  and  grapes,  melons,  i)omegrauates,  and 
Smyrna  wine,  at  a  dirty  little  comfortable  inn,  to  which  we  were 
recommended  :  and  from  the  windows  of  which  we  had  a  fine 
cheerful  view  of  the  gulf  and  its  busy  craft,  ^ind  the  loungers  and 
mercliants  along  the  shore.  There  were  camels  unloading  at  one 
wharf,  and  piles  of  melons  much  bigger  than  the  Gibraltar  (annon- 
balls  at  another.  It  was  the  fig-season,  and  we  passed  through 
several  alleys  encumbered  with  long  rows  of  fig-dressers,  children 
and  women  for  the  most  jwirt,  who  were  jwicking  the  fniit  diligently 
into  drums,  dipping  them  in  salt-water  first,  and  spreading  them 
neatly  over  with  leaves ;  while  the  figs  and  leaves  are  drying,  large 
white  worms  crawl  out  of  them,  and  swarm  over  the  decks  of  the 
ships  which  carry  them  to  Europe  and  to  England,  where  small 
cliildren  eat  them  with  pleasure — I  mean  the  figs,  not  the  worms — 
and  where  they  are  still  served  at  wine-parties  at  the  Universities. 
When  fresh  they  are  not  better  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  melons 
are  of  ailmirable  flavour,  and  so  large,  that  Cinderella  might  almost 
be  accommodated  with  a  coach  made  of  a  big  one,  without  any  very 
great  distension  of  its  original  proportions. 

Our  guide,  an  accomplished  swindler,  demanded  two  dollars 
as  the  fee  for  entering  the  mosque,  which  others  of  our  party  subse- 
(jueutly  saw  for  sixpence,  so  we  did  not  care  to  examine  that  place 
of  worship.  But  there  were  other  cheaj)er  sights,  which  were  to 
the  full  as  picturesque^  for  which  there  was  no  call  to  pay  money^ 
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batiks,  their  Blavea  anil  kcepnra  lying  betiiml  thfin  in  tlie  aliade  :  sad 
tlie  Caravan  Briilge,  above  all,  would  afford  a  painter  aubjecte  for  a 
Jiizen  of  pictnrcB.  Over  this  Roman  arrh,  which  crosses  the  Meles 
river,  all  the  caravans  pass  on  their  entrance  to  the  town.  On  one 
side,  aa  we  suit  and  looked  nt  it,  was  a  great  row  of  plane-trees ;  on 
the  opposite  bank,  a  deep  wood  of  tall  cypresses — in  the  midst  of 
wliich  rose  up  innumcral  le  grey  tom'ia,  Ki:r;nountfd  witli  the  tiirbans 
of  the  defunrt  believers.  Beside  tlie  stream,  the  view  was  lean 
j,'loomy.  There  waa  under  the  planc-treeii  a  little  coffee-house, 
slijiiled  by  a  trellis-work,  covered  over  with  a  vine,  and  ornamented  . 
with  many  rows  of  shining  potK  and  wuter-piiies,  for  wliidi  there 
was  no  Hiin  at  noon-day  now,  iu  the  time  of  Rnniaxan.  Hard  by  the 
<s)t1'ee-houite  wan  a  garden  and  a  bubbling  marble  tbuntain,  and  over 
the  Htreani  wan  a  broken  summer-houAc,  to  whieh  amatours  may 
tiHcriid  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  river ;  and  all  round  the 
[ilonistn-es  plenty  of  atools  for  tliOBe  who  were  inclinwi  to  sit  ami 
drink  sweet  thif^k  TOfTec,  or  cool  lemonaile  made  of  frcih  green 
ritriinii.  The  master  of  the  house,  ilrrKHoil  in  a  white  turban  and 
li;.'ht  blue  ]ieli.°AC,  lolled  under  the  coffee-house  awning;  the  slave 
ill  whitt;  will)  a  erimaon-atriiicd  jacket,  his  fai«  as  blairk  as  ebony, 
1imii:.'lit  UA  pi|ies  and  lemonade  again,  and  returned  to  bis  station 
iit  tin'  I'liffeo-honse,  where  he  curled  his  black  legs  together,  and 
he;;:iii  Kiiiipm;  out  of  his  flat  nose  to  the  thrmnniing  of  a  long  guitar 
witli  win-  Mtriugs.  Tlie  instrument  waa  not  big-^er  than  a  soup- 
hwllf,  nilh  a  long  Btniight  handle,  but  its  niiisii;  pleiised  the  per- 
f»riU(T ;  for  his  eyes  rolled  shining  about,  and  hin  head  wagged, 
and  lie  grinneil  with  an  innoirent  intensity  of  enjoyment  that  did 
otie  j.'iiihI  til  look  at.  Anil  there  was  a  inend  to  share  his  pleasure  : 
a  Turk  liresscd  in  scarlet,  and  covered  all  over  with  daggers  and 
jpistols.  Silt  bwning  forwanl  on  bis  little  Btoiil,  rocking  about,  and 
^.TJuiiin:;  i|nite  as  cagiTly  as  the  black  minstrel.  As  he  tuing  and 
we  [i;<teneil,  figures  of  women  bearing  pitt.'hrrs  went  jMiRsiug  over 
the  Roman  bridge,  which  we  saw  between  the  large  trunks  of  the 
planes ;  or  grey  forms  of  canielH  were  seen  stalking  across  it,  the 
string  jnece'led  by  the  little  donkey,  who  is  always  here  their 
li>ng-e«r(il  iimrhietor. 

Tliese  iirr-  very  hnmble  incidents  of  travel.  Wherever  the 
Bteaml«iiit  toiii-hes  the  hhorc  ailventure  retreats  into  the  interiiir, 
and  wliat  is  ealleil  romance  vanishes.  It  won't  bear  tlie  vulgar 
g:izf' :  I'r  nither  the  light  of  coinmcm  day  puts  it  out,  and  it  is  only 
ill  t'le  ibirk  that  it  shines  at  all.  There  is  no  cursing  and  insulting 
iiCCriiiours  iiiiw.  If  a  Cix-kiiey  look^  or  behaves  in  a  )>articular]y 
riiliculoiis  way,  the  little  Turks  come  out  and  laugh  at  him.  A 
Londoner  is  no  longer  a  spittoon  for  true  believers ;  and  ww  that 
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dark  Hassan  sits  in  his  divan  and  drinks  champa^e,  and  SdiB 
has  a  French  watch,  and  Zuleika  perhaps   takes    Morison's  piik 
Byronism  becomes  absurd  instead  of  sublime,  and  is  only  a  fooM 
expression  of  Cockney  wonder.     They  still  occasionally  beat  a  man 
for  going  into  a  mosque,  but  this  is  almost  the  only  agn  of  ferodoiLa 
vitality  left  in  the  Turk  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  strangns 
may  enter  scores  of  mosques  without  molestation.      The  paddk- 
wheel  is  the  great  conqueror.     Wherever  the  captain  cries  "Stop 
her ! "  Civilisation  stops,  and  lands  in  the  ship's  boat,  and  makes 
.a  permanent  acquaintance  with  the  savages  on  shore.      Whole  h(«ts 
of  crusaders  have  passed  and  died,  and  butchered    here  in  vain. 
But  to  manufacture  European  iron  into  pikes  and  helmets  was  a 
waste  of  metal :  in  the  shape  of  piston-rods  and  fumace-pokers  it  is 
irresistible ;  and  I  think  an  allegory  might  be  made  showing  bow 
much  stronger  commerce  is  than  chivalry,   and   finishing  with  a 
grand  image  of  Mahomet's  crescent  being  extin^isbed   in  Fulton's 
boiler. 

This  I  thought  was  tlie  moral  of  the  day's  sights  and  a^lventures. 
We  j)ulle<l  off  to  the  steamer  in  the  afternoon — the  In  bat  blowing 
fresh,  and  setting  all  the  craft  in  the  gulf  dancing  over  its  blue 
waters.  We  were  presently  under  way  again,  the  captain  ordering 
his  cn^ncs  to  work  only  at  half-power,  so  that  a  French  .steamer 
which  was  quittin:^  Smyrna  at  the  same  time  might  come  up  with 
us,  and  fancy  she  could  beat  the  irresistible  Tcuyits.  Vain  hope! 
Just  as  the  Frenchman  ncared  us,  the  T*igu8  shot  out  like  an 
arrow,  and  the  discomfited  Frencliman  went  behincL  Though  wp 
all  relishcil  the  joke  oxcee<lingly,  tliere  was  a  French  gentleman  on 
bTanl  wlio  did  not  Bcem  to  l)e  by  any  means  tickled  with  it ;  but 
he  hiwl  rcceiveil  ])ii]x»r8  at  Smyrna,  containing  news  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud's  victory  at  Isly,  an<i  ha<l  this  land  victory  to  set  against 
our  harmless  little  triumph  at  sea. 

That  niijjht  we  roundtni  the  island  of  Mitylene  :  and  the  next 
day  the  coast  of  Troy  was  in  sight,  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles — a 
dismal-l(H>king  mound  that  rises  in  a  low  dreary  barren  shore — less 
lively  an<l  not  more  picturesque  than  the  Scheldt  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Then  we  passed  Tenedos  and  the  forts  and  ti»wn 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danlanelles.  The  weather  was  not  too  h«U, 
the  water  as  smooth  as  at  Putney,  and  everybody  happy  and  exriteil 
at  the  tho-.mht  of  seein'jj  Constantinople  to-morrow.  We  hail  miL<ic 
on  boanl  all  the  way  fn)m  Smyrna.  A  German  commis-voyageur, 
with  a  guitar,  who  had  passed  unnoticed  until  that  time,  produced 
his  instalment  al)out  mid-^lay,  and  began  to  whistle  waltzes.  He 
whistlefl  so  divinely  that  the  ladies  left  their  cabins,  and  men  laid 
down  their  books.     He  whistled  a  polka  so  bewitchingly  that  two 
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young  Oxford  men  began  whirling  round  the  deck,  and  performed 
that  popular  dance  with  much  agility  until  they  sank  down  tired. 
He  still  continued  an  unabated  whistling,  and  as  nolxxly  would 
diince,  pulled  off  his  coat,  produced  a  pair  of  castanets,  and  whistling 
a  mazurka,  performed  it  with  tremendous  agility.  His  whistling 
made  everybody  gay  and  happy — made  those  acquainted  who  had 
not  spoken  before,  and  inspired  such  a  feeling  of  hilarity  in  the  ship, 
that  that  night,  as  we  floated  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a  general 
vote  was  expressed  for  broiled  bones  and  a  regular  supper-party. 
Punch  was  brewe<l,  and  speeches  were  made,  and,  after  a  lapje 
of  fifteen  yeiirs,  I  he^ird  the  "  Old  English  Gentleman  "  and  "  Bright 
Chanticleer  proclaims  the  Mom,"  sung  in  such  style  that  you  would 
almost  fancy  the  Proctors  must  hcar^  and  send  us  all  home. 


CHAPTER  VII 

COSSTJSTJSOPLE 

WHEN  we  rose  at  sannae  to  see  tlie  funons  eatrr  to 
Constuitiiiople,  we  foand,  in  the  plice  of  the  dtj  mnd 
the  fiuiu  a  bright  white  fog,  which  hid  both  fnm  sight, 
and  which  only  dUappeared  as  the  yessel  adraiieed  to«^ud»  the 
Golden  Horn.  There  the  fog  cleared  off  as  it  were  br  flakes,  and 
as  you  see  gauze  curtains  lifted  away,  one  by  one,  before  a  great 
fairy  scene  at  the  theatre.  This  will  give  idea  ett>jiigh  oi  the  f>>^ : 
the  didkndty  is  to  describe  the  scene  afterwaidsL  which  was  in 
truth  the  great  hiry  scene,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  ^woceire 
anything  more  brilliant  and  magnificent.  I  can't  go  to  any  more 
romantic  place  than  Drury  Lane  to  draw  my  simiks  from — I^rury 
Lane,  such  as  we  used  to  see  it  in  oar  youth,  when  to  khit  sidit  the 
grand  last  {Mctunes  of  the  melodrama  or  pantomime  wcTe  as  nkajnilS- 
cent  as  any  objects  of  nature  we  hare  seen  with  utasorer  eye:<^ 
Well,  the  view  of  Constantinople  is  as  fine  as  any  <^  StaaSevi's 
be&t  theatrirdl  picture:^,  seen  at  the  best  period  of  yoath.  wb^^ 
£incy  had  all  the  bloom  on  her — when  all  the  heroiuM  wbi>  «Lu»rd 
before  the  s^'ene  ap{«ared  as  ravishing  beauties,  when  tfiioe  ££>.«« 
an  unearthly  sp!cnil*'ur  aU^Hit  Baker  and  Diiidear — ai>i  tbe  Svxroil 
of  the  busies  an«l  fiddles,  an«l  the  cheerful  clang  of  tbe  oywibift£:<v  as 
the  ^"ene  uiin>lled,  an*!  the  gorgeous  proceasiitn  metu>i»vd  triuun- 
|»hantly  thrvxijh  it — caused  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  awakeo^l  an 
innocent  fulness  of  sensual  eiO*3yment  that  is  only  girea  &.«  bo<y<v 

The  al^»re  sentence  contains  the  following  prt.>|H«atk<<» : — Tbe 
etyoyments  of  lackyiali  £incy  are  the  mvi^t  intense  ai»>i  ^ieiMios  La 
the  worid.  SianfieM's  panoraoka  used  to  be  the  re:fc£8sa:^:e  -^  the 
m^^t  intense  yvHithtul  fimcy.  I  puzzle  my  brains  aad  fisi  Br>  T«ener 
likeness  t«*r  tLe  pLii'^e.  The  riew  of  Cctustantinopue  7esesLtfe>  she 
n^  J  J  us  ultr^i  of  a  Stanfield  tlii^rama.  with  a  dori*>QS  JOiVCLDUifrseiii 
of  masic,  spangled  h»xiri**  warri'«re.  and  win*iin£  pr>'e!S?6;iak  feujsfii:^ 
the  eye9  anl  tbe  ^ml  with  li^U  spiend*>ur,  an<j  hars>.<c.y.  If  yxi 
were  cerer  in  this  way  during  your  y.jKith  ravL<&e«i  &:  zhe  rU-r- 
hoa^«  of  coarse  tbe  whoie  comparis*>n  is  oseletas :  aa^t  }-}*i  z^t-^ 
DO  idea,  m>m  this  descriptioa,  of  the  effect  which  Ci3cwRMiTrT>:gttf 
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produces  on  the  mind.  But  if  you  were  never  affected  by  a  theatre, 
no  words  can  work  upon  your  fancy,  and  typographical  attempts  to 
move  it  are  of  no  use.  For,  suppose  we  combine  mosque,  minaret, 
gold,  cypress,  water,  blue,  caiques,  seventy-four,  Galata,  Tophana, 
Kamazan,  Backallum,  and  so  forth,  together,  in  ever  so  many  ways, 
your  imagination  will  never  be  able  to  depict  a  city  out  of  them. 
Or,  suppose  I  say  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  middle  nail  of  the 
gilt  crescent  surmounting  the  dome  to  the  ring  in  the  centre  stone ; 
the  circle  of  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter,  the  windows  ninety-seven  in  number — and  all  this  may 
be  true,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary  :  yet  who  is  to  get  an 
idea  of  St.  Sophia  from  dates,  proper  names,  and  calculations  with 
a  measuring-line  1  It  can't  be  done  by  giving  the  age  and  measure- 
ment of  all  the  buildings  along  the  river,  the  names  of  all  the 
boatmen  who  ply  on  it.  Has  yoiur  fancy,  which  pooh-poohs  a 
simile,  faith  enough  to  build  a  city  with  a  foot-rule  ?  Enough  said 
about  descriptions  and  similes  (though  whenever  I  am  uncertain  of 
one  I  am  naturally  most  anxious  to  fight  for  it) :  it  is  a  scene  not 
perhaps  sublime,  but  charming,  magnificent,  and  cheerful  beyond 
any  I  have  ever  seen — the  most  superb  combination  of  city  and 
ganiens,  domes  and  shipping,  hills  and  water,  with  the  healthiest 
breeze  blowing  over  it,  and  above  it  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful 
sky. 

It  is  proper,  they  say,  to  be  disappointed  on  entering  the  town, 
or  any  of  the  various  quarters  of  it,  because  the  houses  are  not  so 
magnificent  on  inspection  and  seen  singly  as  they  are  when  beheld 
en  masse  from  the  waters.  But  why  form  expectations  so  lofty  ? 
If  you  see  a  group  of  peasants  picturesquely  disposed  at  a  fair,  you 
don't  suppose  that  they  are  all  faultless  beauties,  or  that  the  men's 
coats  have  no  rags,  and  the  women's  gowns  are  made  of  silk  and 
velvet :  the  wild  ugliness  of  the  interior  of  Constantinople  or  Pera 
has  a  charm  of  its  own,  greatly  more  amusing  than  rows  of  red 
bricks  or  drab  stones,  however  symmetrical.  With  brick  or  stone 
they  could  never  form  those  fantastic  ornaments,  railings,  balconies, 
roofs,  galleries,  which  jut  in  and  out  of  the  rugged  houses  of  the 
city.  As  we  went  from  Galata  to  Pera  up  a  steep  hill,  which  new- 
comers ascend  with  some  difficulty,  but  which  a  porter,  with  a 
couple  of  hundredweight  on  his  back,  paces  up  without  turning  a 
hair,  I  thought  the  wooden  houses  far  from  being  disagreeable 
objects,  sights  quite  as  surprising  and  striking  as  the  grand  one  we 
had  just  left. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  custom-house  of  his  Highness  is  made 
to  be  a  profitable  speculation.     As  I  left  the  ship,  a  man  pulled 
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tuter  toy  Ujat.  ami  a^kel  for  l«iTb^b€€«li.  whidi  vsm  giren  Lim  U 
the  am  »iint  of  ahuut  nropence.  He  was  a  cu^om-hoase  officer, 
but  I  il'XiU  whether  this  sum  whkh  he  leried  erer  went  to  the 
revenue. 

I  can  hdicj  the  scene  about  the  qoar?  somewhat  to  resemble 
th^  river  of  I>>ad*>a  in  ol«len  times^  before  coal-smoke  had  darkeneii 
the  whole  city  with  .«M»t.  a&l  when,  acconling  to  the  old  writer?, 
there  reaDv  wa«  briirht  weather.  The  fleets  of  cauqnes  bostlin:: 
ikhnx  the  sh'jTp,  i>r  scuiMinz  over  the  bloe  water,  are  beantifiil  to 
k»k  at :  in  Hollar's  print  I»n<ion  river  is  so  stDd«]ed  orer  with 
wherry-hioatA,  which  bri«lze«  an*l  steam^s  have  since  ilestroyeiL 
Here  the  cai«ine  U  !?till  in  fiill  jierfection  :  there  are  thirty  thonsaotl 
biiat^  of  the  kin«i  pljinz  between  the  cities :  every  boat  is  neat,  an«i 
trirnly  carveti  an*!  piunteij  :  anti  I  scarcely  <»w  a  man  pulling  in 
one  of  them  that  wai«  n«>t  a  fine  sj^rimen  of  his  race^  brawny  an«i 
brown,  with  an  jpen  »:hest  an«l  a  han«L<ome  fiice.  They  wear  a 
thin  shirt  i>f  exi^eeilin^y  liijrht  c«»tton,  which  leaves  their  fime  brown 
limbis  full  play  :  an*!  with  a  purple  sea  for  a  backgroond,  every 
one  of  tht.'^se  «Ia.shing  boats  form:)  a  brilliant  and  Ottering  picture. 
Pai^sen^rs  )*«4iiat  in  the  insi'le  of  the  boat :  so  that  as  it  pasf^es  yoa 
see  little  more  than  the  heails  of  the  true  believers,  with  their  red 
fez  and  blue  tariseL,  and  that  placid  gravity  of  expression  which  the 
mucking  of  a  tobacco-pipe  i»  sure  to  give  to  a  man. 

The  Bofiphoms  i*  enlivened  by  a  multiplicity  of  other  kinds 
of  craft.  There  are  the  dirty  men-of-war's  boats  of  the  Russians^ 
with  unwasherl  mangy  crews ;  the  great  ferry  -  boats  carrying 
hundreils  of  passengers  to  the  villages :  the  melon-boats  fnled  up 
with  enormous  golden  fruit ;  his  £x«^llency  the  PSasha's  boat, 
with  twelve  men  beniling  to  their  oars  :  an<l  his  Hi^mess  s  owrn 
caique,  with  a  hea<l  like  a  serpent,  and  eight-and-twenty  tugging 
oarsmen,  that  goes  shooting  by  amidst  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon.  Ships  and  steamers,  with  black  sides  and  flaunting 
cr>lours,  are  moored  everywhere,  showing  their  flag^  Russian  an«l 
English,  Austrian,  American,  and  Greek  ;  and  along  the  quays 
country  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  or  the  islands,  with  hig^  carved 
poopH  and  bows,  such  as  you  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  shipping  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  vast  groves  and  towers,  domes  and 
quays,  tall  minarets  and  spire«l  spreading  mosques  of  the  three 
cities,  rise  all  around  in  endless  magnificence  and  variety,  and  render 
thb  water-street  a  scene  of  5U<'h  delightfiU  liveliness  and  beanty, 
that  one  never  tires  of  looking  at  it.  I  lost  a  great  number  of  the 
sigiit.s  in  and  round  Constantinople  through  the  beauty  of  this 
arlmirable  scene :  but  what  are  sights  after  all  ?  and  isn't  that  the 
best  sight  which  makes  yon  most  happy  ? 
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We  were  loilgeU  at  Pera  at  Misaeri's  Hotel,  tlie  liiwt  of  wliith 
has  been  maiic  famous  ere  tliia  time  by  the  i'XL'ellent  bixjk 
"  Eotlien,"  a  work  for  wliii-li  all  tlie  passengers  ou  boanl  oiir  slii|i 
liail  Leeu  battling,  uiid  which  haU  charmeii  all — from  our  great 
stateBiiiati,  our  polisheU  lawyer,  our  young  Oxonian,  who  sighed 
ovet  certain  [mssages  that  he  feared  were  wicked,  down  to  the 
writer  of  this,  who,  after  perusing  it  with  delight,  laid  it  down  with 
wonder,  exclaiming,  "  Aut  DiaboluB  aiit " — a  book  which  has  since 
(greatest  miracle  of  all)  excited  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  admiration 
in  tiie  hwoin  of  the  god-like,  impartial,  Ktony  Al/imtfiim.  Misscri, 
the  fuitlifiil  anil  ehivalroiis  Tartar,  is  transformed  into  the  moet 
i|Miet  and  gentlemanlike  of  landlords,  a  great  deal  more  gcntlcman- 
\ikii  in  manner  and  api)oaranee  than  most  of  us  wiio  sat  at  liis  table, 
and  enwked  cool  pi]>es  ou  his  house-top,  as  we  looked  over  the  hill 
and  the  Bussian  jwilace  to  the  water,  and  the  Seraglio  gardens 
shining  in  tlie  blue.  We  confronted  Misseri,  "  Eothen  "  in  hand, 
and  found,  on  examining  him,  tliat  it  wag  "aut  Diabolus  aut 
amicus  " — but  the  name  is  a  secret ;  I  will  never  breathe  it,  though 
I  am  dying  to  tell  it. 

The  luKt  good  description  of  a  Turkish  bath,  I  think,  was 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Slontagu's — which  voluptuous  picture  must 
have  lieen  painted  at  least  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago ;  so  that 
another  sketcli  may  be  attenjpted  by  a  Immbler  artist  in  a  different 
uiaiiiier.  The  Turkish  bath  is  certainly  a  novel  sensation  to  an 
Euglinhman,  and  may  be  set  down  as  a  most  queer  and  surprising 
event  of  his  life.  I  made  the  valet-^le-place  or  dragoman  (it  is 
rather  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  dragonjan  in  one's  service)  conduct  me 
forthwith  t«  the  best  appointed  hunimnniB  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  we  n*alkcd  to  a  house  at  Tophana,  and  into  a  spacious  hall 
lighted  from  above,  which  is  the  cooling-room  of  the  bath. 

The  spacious  hall  has  a  large  fountain  in  the  midst,  a  painted 
gidlcry  ninning  round  it ;  and  many  ropes  stretched  from  one 
gallery  to  another,  ornamented  with  profiise  draperies  of  towels 
and  blue  cloths,  for  the  use  of  the  frequenters  of  the  place.  All 
niiind  the  room  and  the  galleries  were  matted  iuclosures,  fitted  with 
numerous  neat  beds  and  cushions  for  reposing  on,  where  lay  a  dozen 
of  true  believers  smoking,  or  sleeping,  or  in  tbe  happy  half-doeing 
state,  I  was  led  up  to  one  of  these  beds,  to  rather  a  retired  comer, 
in  consideration  of  my  modesty  ;  and  to  the  next  bed  presently  came 
a  dancing  dervish,  who  forthwith  began  to  prepare  for  the  bath. 

When  the  dancing  dervish  had  taken  off  his  yellow  sugar-loaf 
cap,  bis  gown,  shawl,  ice,  he  was  arrayed  in  two  large  blue  cloths ; 
a  white  one  being  thrown  over  his  Moulders,  and  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  turban  plaited  neatly  round  hie  head  -  tbe  ganoents  of 
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which  he  (iive8te<l  himself  were  folded  up  in  another  linen,  and 
neatly  put  by.  I  beg  leave  to  state  I  was  treated  in  preciaely  the 
same  manner  as  the  dancing  dervish. 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  put  on  a  pair  of  wooden  pattens, 
which  elevated  him  about  six  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  walkeil 
down  the  stairs,  and  paddled  across  the  moist  marble  floor  of  the 
hall,  and  in  at  a  little  door,  by  the  which  also  Titmarsh  entered. 
But  I  had  none  of  the  professional  agility  of  the  dancing  dervish ; 
I  stagcjered  about  very  ludicrously  upon  the  high  wooden  pattens ; 
and  should  have  been  down  on  my  nose  several  times,  had  not  the 
dragoman  and  the  miuster  of  the  bath  supported  me  down  the  stairs 
and  across  the  hall.  Dressed  in  three  large  cotton  napkins,  with 
a  white  turban  round  my  head,  I  thought  of  Pall  Mall  with  a  sort 
of  des[)air.  I  passed  the  little  door,  it  was  closed  behind  me — I 
was  in  the  dark — I  couldn't  spe^k  the  language — in  a  whit«  turban. 
Mon  Dieu  !  what  was  going  to  happen  ? 

The  dark  room  was  the  tepidarium,  a  moist  oozing  arched  den, 
with  a  light  faintly  streaming  from  an  orifice  in  the  dome<l  ceiling. 
Yells  of  frantic  laughter  and  song  came  booming  and  clanging 
through  the  echoing  arches,  the  doors  clapped  to  with  loud  rever- 
berations. It  was  the  laughter  of  tlie  followers  of  Mahound, 
rollicking  and  taking  their  pleasure  in  the  pubHc  bath.  I  coulcl 
not  go  into  that  place :  I  swore  I  would  not ;  they  promised  me  a 
private  room,  and  the  dragoman  left  me.  My  agony  at  parting 
from  that  Christian  cannot  be  described. 

When  you  get  into  the  sudarium,  or  hot  room,  your  first  sensa- 
tions only  occur  about  half  a  minute  after  entrance,  when  you  feel 
tliat  you  are  choking.  I  found  myself  in  that  state,  seated  on  a 
marble  slab ;  the  bath  man  was  gone ;  he  had  taken  away  the 
cotton  turban  and  shoulder  shawl :  I  siiw  I  was  in  a  narrow  room 
of  marble,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  a  fountain  of  warm  and  cold 
water ;  the  atmosphere  was  in  a  steam,  the  choking  sensation  went 
off,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  pletisiu-e  presently  in  a  soft  boiling  simmer, 
which,  no  doubt,  potatoes  feel  when  they  are  steaming.  You  are 
left  in  this  stiite  for  about  ten  minutes :  it  is  warm  certainly,  but 
odd  and  pleasiint,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  reverie. 

But  let  any  delicate  mind  in  Baker  Street  fancy  my  horror 
when,  on  looking  up  out  of  this  reverie,  I  saw  a  great  brown  wretch 
extended  before  me,  only  half  dressed,  standing  on  pattens,  and 
exaggerated  by  tliem  and  the  steam  imtil  he  looked  like  an  ogre, 
grinning  in  the  most  horrible  way,  and  waving  his  arm,  on  which 
was  a  horsehair  glove.  He  spoke,  in  his  unknown  nasal  jargon, 
words  whi(;h  et^hoeil  through  the  arched  room;  his  eyes  seemed 
astonishingly  large  and  bright,  his  ears  stuck  out,  jmd  his  hea*!  waa 
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all  shaved,  except  a  bristling  top-knot,  which  gave  it  a  demoniac 
fierceness. 

This  description,  I  feel,  is  growing  too  frightful;  ladies  who 
read  it  will  be  going  into  hysterics,  or  saying,  "Well,  upon  my 
word,  this  is  the  most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of 

language.     Jane,  my  love,  you  will  not  read  that  odious  book " 

and  so  I  will  be  brief.  This  grinning  man  belabours  the  patient 
violently  with  the  horse-bnish.  When  he  has  completed  the  horse- 
hair part,  and  you  lie  expiring  under  a  squirting  fountain  of  warm 
water,  and  fancying  all  is  done,  he  reappears  with  a  large  brass 
basin,  containing  a  quantity  of  lather,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
sometliing  like  old  Miss  MacWhirter's  flaxen  wig  that  she  is  so 
proud  of,  and  that  we  have  all  laughed  at.  Just  as  you  are  going 
to  remonstrate,  the  thing  like  the  wig  is  dashed  into  your  face  and 
eyes,  covered  over  with  soap,  and  for  five  minutes  you  are  drowned 
in  lather :  you  can't  see,  the  suds  are  frothing  over  your  eyeballs ; 
you  can't  hear,  the  soap  is  whizzing  into  your  ears ;  can't  gasp  for 
breath,  Miss  MacWhirter's  wig  is  down  your  throat  with  half  a 
pailful  of  suds  in  an  instant — you  are  all  soap.  Wicked  children 
in  former  days  have  jeered  you,  exclaiming,  "  How  are  you  off*  for 
soap  ? ''  You  little  knew  what  saponacity  was  till  you  entered  a 
Turkish  bath. 

When  the  whole  operation  is  concluded,  you  are  led — with  what 
heartfelt  joy  I  need  not  say — softly  back  to  the  cooling-room,  having 
l)cen  robed  in  shawls  and  tiu*bans  as  before.  You  are  laid  gently 
on  the  reposing  bed ;  somebody  brings  a  narghile,  which  tastes  as 
tobacco  must  taste  in  Mahomet's  Paradise;  a  cool  sweet  dreamy 
languor  takes  possession  of  the  purified  frame ;  and  half-an-hour  of 
such  delicious  laziness  is  spent  over  the  pipe  as  is  unknown  in 
EurofKj,  where  vulgar  prejudice  has  most  shamefully  maligned 
indolence — calls  it  foul  names,  such  as  the  father  of  all  evil,  and 
the  like  ;  in  fact,  does  not  know  how  to  educate  idleness  as  thcpe 
honest  Turks  do,  and  the  friut  which,  when  properly  cultivated, 
it  bears. 

The  after-bath  state  is  the  most  delightfial  condition  of  lazincFs 
I  ever  knew,  and  I  tried  it  wherever  we  went  afterwards  on  our 
little  tour.  At  Smyrna  the  whole  business  was  much  inferior  to 
the  method  employed  in  the  capital.  At  Cairo,  after  the  i?oap,  you 
are  plunged  into  a  sort  of  stone  coflSn,  full  of  water  which  is  all  but 
boiling.  This  has  its  charms ;  but  I  coidd  not  relish  the  Egj'ptian 
shampooing.  A  hideous  old  blind  man  (but  very  dexterous  in  his 
art)  tried  to  break  my  batik  and  dislocate  my  shoulders,  but  I  could 
not  see  the  pleasure  of  the  practice ;  and  another  fellow  began 
tickling  the  spies  of  my  feet,  but  I  rewarded  him  with  a  kick  that 
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•  .r.-.r  .Itvjn.  i»  :-i  -'.i.m«»»i'«  — .ivpu  n  *'ie  Rhine,  ^sitiiiff 
4 '.if  v/n'v  •:iV'-'5  ■-  ^-nrntft  ;i'r»onnT.  .  f  'vvhtu  ';.«>  Utin't  see  rfatjre.  I 
!ifM'"  I  *.^rTinr!-:ihl»*  :iT'i|.v.m<»  -r  ^iiiuhir  '•t»'*^*r.s  .lC  < 'onatxonnopie. 
[  |Mi,'»-  .j%f»  ^i,*>  .t  ini»int_'  »ii*rri.-»hHH,  \t  w.is  luuniusm  :  aar  rlie  howiiiLr 
<|i^r--.f.o'q  ,r  -"iMirMrt.  '  ris  lUinAzan :  r.or  'he  interiar  '»r  St. 
.Suph'-^    'i«>r  'Wi*  -voMi**n><  :irKimi»#»nt  t-r  r'i»*  S»»nieiio.  nor  the  rashioa- 

Ifrprr/nn  ■  ::i»^n'j  v^i.'h  ■■i*rTi«l  "tu»  ■:'*n''sh»»j^  -'kmce  ."ind  liowl  "itut 
mf'-'v  ''N^'r  ].•'>  (Ri^  '.in.rs  Iiotttj  Tin»H|ii;u  m  niiii'h  t-icprtioii  'iuriTi:: 
;i  j-i--*  ..f*  ri^t'-fn  ;.iur«i  .  »n  i.'i'oinit  'f  *hi^  >:imt*  iiolv  M^ajst^D.  the 
[?«t';,f  -fnlM'V  a  -in*!  'no^i'Mji^  iro  "iiur  •  .iml  rliou'zh  the  V.-iiley  'it*  the 
S'Vi-.*^  A'  ;f«*ri  =4  ♦I..-",'  .,1  HP  _Mt*H  '.»  \rnik  :  rhe  r»f*»>ple  rpmainiDir 
.!-<!«''ii  ill  !iy.  iT\>\  :.;»**inir  'I**'  MiLmt  in  :i»iisrin'j  ;Lnii  ••aronsins. 
Til'*  ninrirpr^  irr»  , .lMii»innr»^t  it  rhis  <»>:L5ii>n  :  ''VPn  the  liumhlest 
in'»^)H'^  it"  J«"'r«i-«nl*'T'i.  'r  iMtni,  iiu>nnTi^l  i  lew  I'irrlea  of  •liiujT 
l.ifnr»«  :  rlio^r-  f  rli^  -nrjit;*!  TMrp  ■lainisfunelv  li:rhtr«i  \ntb  tnanir 
fVv;(t....ri«  ■)f'  !lmr>^'.  'viiii'h  \vm\  .i  nn<'  '-rfp'-f  rrnin  the  wjuer.  T  neeil 
iK>t.  :fjf»«tinn  ith'^r  .itmI  '*rin»t;mt  illnniimitioiiH  '»t*  rhe  «'ity.  which 
innMTrii-'»-T>i|.*  rriv*'ll»»r-  Ii;iv*»  .|ps«*nV»»fl  I  inejin  the*  tbrs.  Then* 
vTrrf'  'lip'^*  in  I*'Ti.  '\nv\wz  '»nr  "isrht  'hiys'  ^tay  then* :  hut  they  liid 
not  h^f  jofi'^'  •^iiAfiijh  fn  Wrin:i  *he  Siiitan  -nit  •>!"  Iwtl  tn  <*f)iiie  anii 
Irnl  lii^  ;ii'f.  >fr.  Ilohhon^  (t|iiot#'Tl  in  the  **<Hniie-b<Hik")  sjays, 
if  .1  Ht"  i'l'ity  in  liM'ir.  thf  Snltnn  ifl  IkmiihI  ro  attRml  it  in  person: 
nn'l  fh'it  jK"»|»l^'  iifjvifi'^r  f)*'titiimi»  tn  prps#»nt,  have  often  .-iet  hoii2»os 
on  tin-  i'"r  ili*'  [»Mrpo<«p  .»t"  fnp'int;  '^nt  tliis  R4>y.il  tminp.  The 
Snlt m  '^MTi'r  NmH  m  vntv  "jrvlly  lite,"'  if  thifl  nik  lie  iiniverBaL 
P,iH'y  h"H  FFi'Jin*^-'-',  in  tl»e  miilnt  of  hin  moon-fiireci  beauties 
h-iTi'lkr-nliii^f  in  h:in«l,  «n«l  ohlitxed  Xa  tie  it  n>nn«l  his  fiice,  aD<I 
jjo  'Hit  of  his  \rnrni  li:irATi)  at  miilnii^ht  at  the  curj»eil  ay  of  **  Yang 
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\Vr  -^nw  his  Ffiirhn<^.s«  in  the  miH.-^t  of  his  people  and  their 
pffitrMri-;,  whr^n  h''  nirrif  U>  WiC  nK)«r|iie  at  T'»phana;  not  the  largest, 
hiif  '>rif'  (if  fhf*  rr^rsf  f»i^tiirrfV|ne  f»f  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 
TIh-  «(n>f'f«  werf  rjowrh/I  with  jieojih;  wat<*hing  for  the  august 
fitf IvmI.  MfKl  lin^'l  with  fhe  Bfpuit  niilit^iry  in  tlieir  bastani  European 
r.»«tiMiif  :  Ihf  pfiinly  |in|i/'e,  with  bandelierH  and  brown  surtouto?, 
l{or»nlii«j  ftfih»r.  ilflrinu  off  the  faithful  from  the  railings  of  the 
t'!-«|»liti!i«|p  thtoiiiih  whioh  their  Kuipernr  was  to  pass,  and  only 
Hilmitl'nn  \\k\\\\  x\  vt'ty  uiguBt  partiality,  I  thought)  us  Europmis 
\\\\'\  thnt  h^«»iMved  «|v\iMv  Hofon*  the  auinist  arrival,  Dumexnos 
ol^\.  I  v»  oniliMipil.  n>loneU  aud  fxiMmft  went  by  with  their  att<MA£t 
11\\^^^i>\«i  f.v>t>i^e^i  ;  the  uv>i»t  aotive,  in:«^)lont>  ami  hkkoos  of  dMar 
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great  men,  as  I  thought,  being  hU  Higlinesa'H  black  eunuchs,  who 
u'ciit  pranciog  through  the  crowd,  whiuh  separated  before  them  with 
every  aigu  of  reajiect. 

Tlie  common  women  were  assembled  by  many  hundreds :  the 
yakmac,  a  muslin  chin-cloth  which  tliey  wear,  makes  almost  every 
face  look  the  same ;  but  the  eyes  and  ooscs  of  these  beauties  an 
generally  visible,  and,  for  the  most  part,  both  these  features  are 
giiod.  The  jolly  negreasoe  wear  the  same  white  veil,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  so  particular  about  hiding  the  charms  of  their  good- 
natured  black  faces,  and  they  let  the  cloth  blow  about  as  it  lists, 
mid  grin  unconfiiicd.  Wherever  we  went  the  negroes  seemed  happy. 
Tliey  have  the  organ  of  child-loving :  little  creatures  were  always 
pr.ittliiig  on  their  shoulders,  queer  little  things  in  nightgowns  of 
yellow  dimity,  with  great  flowers,  and  piuk  or  red  or  yellow  sluiwls, 
with  great  eyea  glistening  umlenieath.  Of  such  the  black  women 
Hcctned  always  tlic  Lappy  guardians.  I  saw  one  at  a  fountain, 
holding  one  child  in  her  anufl,  and  giving  another  a  driuk — a  ragged 
little  beggar — a  sweet  and  toiH'hiug  picture  of  a  black  charity. 

I  am  almost  forgetting  liia  Higliness  tlio  Sultan.  About  a 
liundred  guns  were  fired  off  at  clumsy  intervals  from  the  Esplanndo 
fiicing  the  Bi>spliuriiK,  warning  us  that  tlie  monarch  had  set  off  from 
hia  Summer  Palace,  auil  was  on  the  way  to  his  grand  canoe.  At 
kst  that  vessel  mailc  its  ap[H'amni«;  the  liand  struck  up  his 
favourite  air ;  his  cajiariHuncd  liorse  was  led  down  to  tJic  shore  to 
receive  bim ;  the  eunuchs,  fat  [Kksluis,  colonels,  ami  officers  of  state 
gathering  round  as  the  Cominiuider  of  the  Faithful  mounted.  I  had 
the  indescribable  happiness  of  seeing  liim  at  a  very  short  distuiicc. 
The  Padishah,  or  Father  of  idl  the  Sovereigns  on  earth,  has  not 
that  niiijestie  air  which  some  sovcreijnis  possess,  and  which  makes 
the  iM^hdldcr's  eyes  wink,  and  his  knees  tremble  under  him  :  he  has 
a  black  heani,  and  u  limHlsonic  well-bred  fare,  of  a  French  cast ;  he 
hmks  like  a  young  French  roit^  worn  out  by  debauch ;  liis  eyes 
liriglit,  with  black  rings  round  tlicm ;  his  cheeks  pale  and  hollow. 
He  wiu  lulling  on  his  liorse  as  if  he  could  hardly  hold  himself  on 
tin-  Kiiildle  :  or  as  if  his  cloak,  listened  with  a  blazing  diamon<l  clasp 
III)  liis  breast,  and  falling  over  his  horse's  tail,  pulled  Itim  back. 
But  the  haiKlsome  sallow  fitce  of  the  Itcfngc  of  the  World  loiiked 
decidedly  interesting  and  intellc(rtua].  I  havfe  seen  many  a  yoimg 
Don  Juan  at  Paris,  behind  a  counter,  witli  such  a  beard  and 
countenance ;  the  flimie  of  passion  still  burning  in  hia  hollow  eyes, 
while  on  his  damp  brow  was  Btampe<l  the  fatal  mark  of  premature 
decay.  Tlie  man  we  saw  cannot  live  many  summers.  Women  and 
wine  are  said  to  have  brought  the  Zilullah  to  this  state ;  and  it 
is  whispered  by  the  dragomans,  or  laquus^e-place  (from    whoo) 
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IfiWt'lWrA  Sit  (lnni*tM\t\nit)i\f,  ^nemMj  get  their  poHti<*al  infi»nxuixif>ui 
lhi\t  fli«  Hiilf4in'>4  mother  ami  hi:^  minwterH  coaspire  to  keep  him 
\»\Mt\/ri\  m  M'TiMiialtf.y,  that  they  inaj  ^>?em  the  kin^iom  accriniini; 
f/i  thrir  riwn  faiicien.  Mr.  Urqiihart,  I  am  sore,  thinks  that  Litnl 
Vf^mrTAUtT\  haA  ftr>met)nnj;f  to  do  with  the  bmineM,  and  firugs  the 
MtilUn'rt  rhamfiatcne  for  the  benefit  of  Rimia. 

Aa  the  F'ontiff  of  MiiMMulmam  pamed  into  the  mcMqne,  a  shower 
of  fmfittdfm  wiM  filing  from  the  Ateps  where  the  crowd  was  collecteft 
ami  r>vfr  thi!  ht'iuU  of  the  genflarme»  in  brown.  A  general  ay,  as 
for  j  I  titties*,  roAO  up ;  arifl  rme  ol«I  ragged  woman  came  forward  ami 
hurKt  throiis^h  the  throng,  howling,  and  flinging  about  her  lean  anna, 
and  tniring  hrr  olii  nhninken  hrcant.  I  never  saw  a  finer  action  of 
tm'^i(^  woft,  or  hfutnl  notititlM  more  pitiful  than  thrjse  old  pas«ionate 
gnntH  of  h<Tj4.  What  wa«  your  prayer,  poor  old  wretcheti  soul » 
T\w  griidii^rrnrM  hriiiTiH*<l  her  rouml,  and  hustled  her  away,  but  rather 
kindly.  Tlir  I'adiMJmh  went  nn  quite  impoMible — the  picture  of 
dfdnMK'h  find  ennui. 

f  liko  fHiinting  nioniU,  an<l  inventing  for  myself  cheap  oonsola- 
tiiMH,  to  rtMTonrild  nie  to  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased 
llnivrn  to  trail  nio ;  and  an  the  Light  of  the  World  disappeared 
round  tlir  roniiir,  I  n*aMon<Hl  plenAiuitly  with  myself  about  his 
liigliiH'M,  mid  rnjoy<Nl  that  m'f^ret  scIBsh  satisfaction  a  man  ha^s 
who  iMMM  h«'  \a  U^iU'T  off  than  his  neighl)our.  "  Michael  Angelo,'' 
I  *uiil,  "you  iin<  hiIII  (hy  i'ourt4wy)  young:  if  you  liml  five  hundred 
ttpMHtind  II  yoar,  and  w«ti'  a  grejit  prince,  I  would  lay  a  wager  that 
iiiiMi  wiMild  di'W'ovcr  in  you  a  niagiiifi(*ent  ivmrtcsy  of  demeanour, 
and  u  unir>*ti«'  pm-M«ii«'<'  that  only  Udongs  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
World.  If  you  liul  MU'di  an  inconic,  you  think  you  could  8|)end 
It  with  NpliMidour :  dtMtrihutin«4  giMiial  hospitalities,  kindly  alms, 
i*«M»tliiii\;  ini-^rry,  hiddiii*.;  humility  1h»  of  good  heart,  rewardinn 
di**ort.  It  you  Imd  mwU  iiumiiih  i»f  pun^hasing  pleasure,  you  think, 
you  huu«\  vou  tiMild  rt^linh  it  with  gusto.  But  fancy  lieing  brought 
to  tho  roiiditton  of  tlio  (MMir  liight  of  the  Universe  yonder;  and 
hi**ou»MUi  yourm^lf  with  tho  wUhx  that  you  are  only  a  &rthing  rush- 
li\:lit.  Tho  crim  of  tho  fMHir  widow  fall  as  dtad  upon  him  as  the 
muihv*  of  tho  hrijfhtiHt  ovi'h  out  of  OiH>rgia,  He  can't  stir  abrocid 
hut  th<x<Mt  aUMuiiiiihlo  cauutMi  U'gin  nHiring  and  deafening  his  ear^. 
II**  \^»ii*t  !Mv  tho  world  but  over  the  shoulders  of  a  row  of  &t 
|kaMha«,  and  ouuuohM,  with  their  infernal  uglinee>s.  His  ears  can 
uoYvr  Ih*  iv'^dtvl  wiih  a  wv»nl  of  tnith,  or  blesseil  with  an  honest 
Uiuh.  Tho  only  priviU^Jcv  of  niauhiHHl  Wft  to  him,  he  eiyojrs  but 
l^u-  .-«  mouth  tti  the  \\nxr,  at  this  time  of  Ranuusan,  when  be  is 
lim-^^l  ti»  tifcHt  t\»r  tttttvM  hour* ;  ainl,  by  cv>nsequeni'e,  has  the  bless^ 
M^  \}k'  fwliu^  huu^ry."     Suu^set  during  Lent  appears  to  be  his  ongia 
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moment  of  pleasure ;  they  say  the  poor  fellow  is  ravenous  by  that 
time,  and  as  the  gim  fires  the  dish-covers  are  taken  off,  so  that  for 
five  minutes  a  day  he  lives  and  is  happy  over  pillau,  like  another 
mortal. 

And  yet,  when  floating  by  the  Summer  Palace,  a  barbaric  edifice 
of  wood  and  marble,  with  gilded  suns  blazing  over  the  porticoes, 
and  all  sorts  of  strange  ornaments  and  troj)hies  figuring  on  the  gates 
and  railings — when  we  i>asscd  a  long  row  of  barred  and  filigrecd 
windows,  looking  on  the  water — when  we  were  told  that  those  were 
the  apartments  of  liis  Highnesses  ladies,  and  actually  heard  them 
whispering  and  laughing  behind  the  bars — a  strange  feeling  of 
curiosity  came  over  some  ill-regidated  minds — ^just  to  have  one  peep, 
one  look  at  all  those  wondrous  beauties,  singing  to  the  dulcimers, 
paddling  in  the  fountains,  dancing  in  the  marble  halls,  or  lolling  on 
the  golden  cushions,  as  the  gaudy  black  slaves  brought  pii)es  and 
cofl'ee.  This  tumultuous  movement  was  calmed  by  thinking  of 
that  dreadful  statement  of  travellers,  that  in  one  of  the  nu)st  elegant 
halls  there  is  a  trap-door,  on  jjcoping  below  which  you  may  see  the 
Bosphorus  nmning  undenieatli,  into  which  some  luckless  beauty  is 
plunged  of(;asionally,  and  the  trap-door  is  shut,  and  the  dancing  and 
the  singing,  and  the  smoking  and  the  laughing  go  on  as  before. 
They  say  it  is  death  to  pick  uj)  any  of  the  sacks  thereabouts,  if  a 
stray  one  should  float  by  you.  There  were  none  any  day  when  I 
jiassed,  at  least,  on  the  mrface  of  the  watei\ 

It  has  been  rather  a  fashion  of  our  travellers  to  apologise  for 
Turkish  life,  of  late,  and  paint  glowing  agreeable  pi(!tures  of  many 
of  its  institutions.  The  celebrated  authc>r  of  "  Palm-Leaves  "  (his 
name  is  famous  under  the  dattvtrees  of  the  Nile,  and  uttered  with 
respect  beneath  the  tents  of  the  Bedaween)  has  touchingly  descrilK'd 
Ibrahim  Piisha's  jiatemal  fondness,  who  cut  oft'  a  black  slave's  heail 
for  having  drop[)ed  and  maimed  one  of  his  children  ;  and  has  j)enned 
a  nielcMlious  panegyric  of  "The  Harem,"  and  of  the  fond  and 
l)oautiful  <luties  of  the  inmates  of  that  i)lace  of  love,  ol)edienre,  and 
seclusion.  I  saw,  at  tli<;  mausoleum  of  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud's 
family,  a  good  subject  for  a  Ghazul,  in  the  tnie  new  Oriental 
manner. 

These  Royal  burial-places  are  the  resort  of  the  pious  Moslems. 
Lamps  are  kept  burning  there  ;  and  in  the  ante-chambers,  copies 
of  the  Koran  are  provided  for  tlie  use  of  believers ;  and  you  never 
pass  these  cemeteries  but  you  see  Turks  washing  at  the  cistenis, 
previous  to  entering  for  prayer,  or  scjuatted  on  the  benches,  chanting 
jKissages  from  the  sa<Ted  volume.  Christians,  I  believe,  are  not 
admitted,  but  may  lo<^)k  through  the  bars,  and  see  the  coffins  of 
the  defunct  monarchs  and  children  of  the  Royal  race.     Each  lies 
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tr>:£.t»  vtLL  link  rfd  iezsft.  tctt  bz^IL  aihd  &r 
eri-iftftT.  -rlkL  vtrt  hriiij:  i2»ier  liie  Inie  cajbrcftised  nifr  of 
culUl     I   frjTstt   viietber  lliier  iad  <an2js  too:  bd  t^^sr 
fiuMr  otf*  liie  v-M  Bc^«  erdnr^xki^ed.  and  ticre  vis  so  need  <£ 
|r.r3!>ifr  i^  v^lX  to  ijrpcfT  h.     Tl«e%  W€Te  tike  tanbi  d 
ZpiitflpfjfSiJLi  vfffbewh  Kj{  tiie  fcesoit   LizLt  of  the   UsTm 
fi*iA7*ftk  iA  Lif  nfUiX.  tiie  wiie  4[/  BjJO  Fm^a.     litde  cLj^ircs  or 
in  aJ]  vaT§ :  tbe<«Er  of  the  rnxxik-iBalizMii  ¥ahnmftn  Bcval 
l^TVih^i    br  tLe   br/mnnz,     S'iltAii  Maiunood  inoLj  be 
^^ !/    firtruczkd    tlie   ooe :   but.    barnog   Bncne   spark   «€ 
fhtrVitkZr  'v^^  flo  XEKfTevj  hr  the  wretchedDesi  and  aeoBT  ctf"  tlie  pwr 
hn^Arffi  moth^.  Li«  daasLur.  that  bis  Bojal  heart  reksited  tovazw 
b^,  azy]  be  profiiiKxi  that,  fhool)!  die  erer  bave  aD>xher  chi^  is 
ch<^j]«i  be  all^jTeii  to  lire.     He  died  ;  and  Abdul  Me^pd  4  mar  ks 
tkadij/ii  \^  }A*iSieeil !;,  the  'kbaxkcbed  toqb^  man  whom  wie  joss  axw 
rkiinz  to  tbe  m*ji^\xMt,  soeceeded.     His  sister,  wbom  he  is  naid  v> 
bare  krreii,  became  azain  a  oiother,  and  bad  a  aon.     But  ahe  re&d 
ttprm  ber  Cher's  Wf>ni  ao^i  her  august  bcothers  lore,  and  hi>ped 
that  tbijs  little  one  ftboul«l  be  spared.     Tbe  same  acemaed  haad  t*ae 
tbii^  iu^t  oat  of  iu  ntotbers  bosom,  and  kiDed  it.     Tbe  fot^r 
woman's  beart   Ijroke  outti^t  at  this  second  calamitT^aBd  she 
die«L     But   on   ber   «ksitbbed  sbe   sent  lor  her  brother,    rehoked 
him  ail  a  perjurer  and  an  as^aisan,  and  exptred  calling  dorvn  the 
divine  justice  on  bis  beaiL     Sbe  lies  now  bj  the  i^  of  the  tvo 
little  fezzes. 

Now  I  saj  tbis  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  an  Oriental  poem. 
Tbe  details  are  dramatic  and  noUe,  and  could  be  grandly  touched 
by  a  fine  artist.  If  the  mother  bad  borne  a  daughter,  the  chiid 
would  have  been  safe ;  that  perplexitv  might  be  patbeticallj  depicted 
as  agitating  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  joung  wife  about  to  become  &  moth^. 
A  son  is  horn  :  vou  can  see  her  despair  and  the  pitiful  look  she  casts 
on  the  cbiM,  and  the  way  in  which  she  hugs  it  eTerj  time  the 
curtains  of  her  ioor  are  removed.  The  Sultan  beatated  f»T>faabiT  ; 
be  alIowe<l  the  infant  to  live  for  six  weeks.  He  could  not  Ixiiig 
his  Royal  ^jul  to  inflict  pain.     He  jields  at  last ;  be  is  a  martyr — 
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to  be  pitied,  not  to  be  blamed.  If  he  melts  at  his  daughter's 
agony,  he  is  a  man  and  a  father.  There  are  men  and  Others  too 
in  the  much-maligned  Orient. 

Then  comes  the  second  act  of  the  tragedy.  The  new  hopes, 
the  fond  yearnings,  the  terrified  misgivings,  the  timid  belief,  and 
weak  confidence ;  the  child  that  is  born — and  dies  smiling  prettily 
— and  the  mother's  heart  is  rent  so,  that  it  can  love,  or  hope,  or 
suffer  no  more.  Allah  is  God !  She  sleeps  by  the  little  fezzes. 
Hark !  the  gims  are  booming  over  the  water,  and  his  Highness 
is  coming  from  his  prayers. 

After  the  murder  of  that  little  child,  it  seems  to  me  one  can 
never  look  with  anything  but  horror  upon  the  butcherly  Herod  who 
ordered  it.  The  death  of  the  seventy  thousand  Janissaries  ascends 
to  historic  dignity,  and  takes  rank  as  war.  But  a  gieat  Prince 
and  Light  of  the  Universe,  who  procures  abortions  and  throttles 
little  babies,  dwindles  away  into  such  a  frightful  insignificance  of 
crime,  that  those  may  re8i)ect  him  who  will.  I  pity  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Ambassadors,  who  are  obliged  to  smirk  and  cringe  to 
such  a  rascal.  To  do  the  Turks  justice — and  two  days'  walk  ii;i 
Constantinople  will  settle  this  fact — as  well  as  a  year's  residence 
in  tlie  city — the  j)eople  do  not  seem  in  the  least  animated  by  this 
Herodian  spirit.  I  never  saw  more  kindness  to  children  than 
among  all  classes,  more  fathers  walking  about  with  little  solemn 
Mahometans  in  red  caps  and  big  trousers,  more  business  going  on 
than  in  the  toy  quarter,  and  in  the  Atmeidan.  Although  you  may 
see  there  the  Thebaic  stone  set  up  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and 
the  bronze  column  of  serpents  which  Murray  says  was  brought  from 
Delphi,  but  which  my  guide  informed  me  was  the  very  one  exhibited 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  yet  I  found  the  examination  of  these 
antiquities  much  less  pleasant  than  to  look  at  the  many  troops  of 
children  assembled  on  the  plain  to  jJay ;  and  to  watch  them  as 
they  were  dragged  about  in  little  queer  arobas,  or  painted  carriages, 
which  are  there  kept  for  hire.  I  have  a  picture  of  one  of  them 
now  in  my  eyes :  a  little  green  oval  machine,  with  flowers  rudely 
painted  nnmd  the  window,  out  of  which  two  smiling  heads  are  peep- 
ing, the  pictures  of  happiness.  An  old,  good-humoured,  grey-bearded 
Turk  is  tugging  the  cart;  and  behind  it  walks  a  lady  in  a  yakmac  and 
yellow  slipi)ers,  and  a  black  female  slave,  grinning  as  usual,  towards 
wliom  the  little  coach-riders  are  looking.  A  small  sturdy  barefooted 
Mussulmjin  is  examining  the  cart  with  some  feelings  of  envy :  he 
he  is  too  poor  to  purchase  a  ride  for  himself  and  the  round-faced 
puppy -dog,  which  he  is  hugging  in  his  arms  as  young  ladies  in  our 
countrv  do  dolls. 

All  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atmeidan  is  exceedingly  picturesque 
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'  tUo  iuiwu|\io  ixmrt  and  cloister,  where  the  Persians  hare  thdr 
«tulU  of  riWtH'tiumt;^  aiul  tobckvo ;  a  superb  sycamore-tree  grows  in 
thv  mivUllo  K>(  thi^^  ovvrHhadowiug  an  aromatic  fountain  ;  great  flocks 
i4'  itivfiH'iiH  uiv  !)('ttUu>r  in  i\>raer»  of  the  cloister,  and  barley  is  sold 
at  the  >juti^  with  which  the  ^^xxl-natured  people  feed  them.  From 
tho  Atmeuluu  \a>u  Ikive  a  due  view  of  St  Sophia:  and  here  stands 
a  UKKs^uc  which  attruok  nie  su»  bein^  much  more  picturesque  and 
*uui  ptm.au*  I  ho  Mvv>tiue  of  Sultun  Aehmed,  with  its  six  gleamini? 
\ibitc  uiuuuvt3  and  it»  beaucit'ul  courts  and  trees.  Anj  infiilels 
lUN  outer  iho  v.\»urt  without  molestation^  an<L»  lootdns^  through  the 
biin\»d  w  iuilow*  of  tho  mt.H$(iue,  hiirc  a  view  of  its  airy  and  spacious 
iutcriur,  A  suudl  amlieuce  of  women  wasj  collected  there  when  I 
kH>kcvl  itu  :f;iiuutiv*«l  on  the  maC^  and  Uistenin;;  to  a  preacher,  who 
vkiui  wtdkiuii  iiuiou;i  tueui,  and  speaking  with  i^reat  energy.  Mr 
diiv;^»»iiiu  inte^t»A.*U^l  t'.>  Uio  the  ;«eU2»e  of  a  fi»w  wonii»  of  his  sermon  : 
he  >%;is  v^uniiu;;;  theui  *}t'  the  <hiii^r  o{  :^iiing  about  to  public 
phk.v^  Mid  of  the  iiuiuv^mlity  «»t  too  mui-4i  talking:  anii«  I  dare  say, 
>%e  uii^ht  have  luid  uior«  valuable  iuti>nuucion  trum  hiui  reganiing 
Uke  ToUie^  of  wouuuiktud»  hud  m>c  a  tall  Turk  clapped  my  interpreter 
ou  the  siioiihler,  and  tK»tuCv**l  iutu-  to  b«  olS^ 

\itii>>u>;h  tile  iadii*;^  artr  vedetU  and   mul9e*i  with  the   ugliest 

dresseiji  in  rue  >%urkl,  yet  it  ap^i%fan»  their  minle^ty  is  alarmeti  in 

!4nte  of  .ill  tile  •>>uMtUiC^  wiiieti  they  weikr.     One  'lay,  in  the  liozauur. 

a  riii  »ld  'hai^,  v»iiii    iiumou^i  nu;iD^  ou  her  tin:ien%  tiuct  were  tinge«l 

Willi   'leuue  "f  a  'o'^>iv»»ud  ••♦jiouA  •time  to  die  :shop  where    I   was 

puoiuwsiux  >ii|»f.«*.ns  ^ini  iiiT   sipQ,  a  yimjjg  Aji  **(  six    years    of 

>i^e,  'l!v.sc<ii  :ii   I  i'lttiutti  fnvk*T«aC,  with  a  hums  caaaei  to   iiia  rez, 

•.'.V  otiiii:;:  !ac,    ui'i    it  a  M»«.«ivt  >ulemu  'leineanoar.     Tlie  yinm:^  V*^ 

r.(;fK  '"i"    b  uiir  '»i   >hiK!s  uwl  'ii"s  <imtt>rtu.»us  were  ^  'leiightful  as 

■le   JiK'i    'iMii.    :iuLt    I    rvuiaiuvti   l«>ukiii;i    m  with   JTcat    pleai^iir**, 

\%i^tiU4  J>u-  L'.'«''!i  t'j  '-K-  \i  !iuii<i  :o  -iketA-'ii  hi:j  lon^iiiip  and  hi*  tax 

:n.iiu  juu  ^^u«i  sat   'u  'tie   •nuiiter.      Huic  iadv  tamnetL  L  wa»  iookinir 

it    KT.  'ti.jii;;n,   u*  ^ti*  :u<>  I  t»idd  '4.-e.  sue  .lad  ttue  rignre  ;iiid  •t>iii- 

?»u'.\i'>u    >i    <  ^'1}  .HiiV    :KiduiiiiC'.    uhi  '**,   with  '(uite  a   prematun* 

\u>i»iMiiK>{S  <in.   >eiit  :!ie   k  'uei!«»ai:e  ''v  rhe  ^utfmaker,   ^nierinz  mw 

^M  \*;i.k    iv^ii>    (  I    iLni.  'tuiiie  'uv  r.Hiit-uaaet\  ri»r  tiiac  -Jiiiiea  nt  Uvr 

■vi»v  u'l  -lui.    tiiHr<.»  ro  'h!  stair^i  vU   »>  ■^niuu**r^ .  :ui<i  E  wua  ♦»nu:£»*'i 

'«•    ake    II V     eiiVf,   'n«'tiu.u   v*ith  -mrcen?  ri?ir!TC*  mr  rhe   littie   l-rt 

Mi;    'i^ii  ^uei/A.-*!    uiii>*.it" 'U(o   lU    iititude  -tBUi  wiiim  I  aever  >aw 

tii>  V III. i.v;   More    'i«Aier»nt>   !i  •  ieuf rai   Tom  niuiub.      '*Vlnfii  rh»  laiiiwi 

'.    ■;-«,    Si;»":t:;iio     'Mtie   :o  :t);iC     *iwEaur  "^vitu  "iieir   vr^rf/s  -tf  '.mi»nBU 

M.u  v    uiiui  ti?s   ^•nux^t's   uv  rui^l   'i»   'nove    'o  nrmkiy.      I  sur  a 

K.V*     i    xiHHti    -i^ui     I  -ilex,   yni.ti  'tieir  .udtftMle^-amp ;  but  r:l»y 

>%vi«  ^i-a^'peu   t^N  luu   «A/<hi:uju&4  uft^  vuij;^  oini  it^y  ua  Lite  'tcher 


■Ma«ft««itf^a« 
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women,  and  were  not,  I  suppose,  of  the  most  beautiful  sort.  The 
poor  devils  are  allowe<l  to  come  out,  half-anlozen  times  in  the  year, 
to  8i)end  their  little  wretched  allowance  of  pocket-money  in  pur- 
chasing trinkets  and  tobacco ;  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they  pimsuo 
the  beautiful  duties  of  their  existence  in  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
harem. 

Though  strangers  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  interior  of  the  cage 
in  which  tliese  birds  of  Paradise  are  confined,  yet  many  parts  of  the 
Seraglio  are  free  to  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  who  choose  to  drop  a 
hackshcesh  here  and  there.  I  landed  one  morning  at  the  Seraglio 
point  from  Galata,  close  by  an  ancient  pleasiu*e-house  of  the  defunct 
Sultan  ;  a  vjist  broad-brimmed  i>avilion,  that  looks  agreeable  enough 
to  W.  a  dancing-room  for  ghosts  now  :  there  is  another  summer-house, 
the  Cruide-book  cheerfully  sjiys,  whither  the  Sultan  goes  to  sport 
with  his  women  and  mutes,  A  regiment  of  infantry,  with  their 
music  at  their  head,  were  marching  to  exercise  in  the  outer  grounds 
of  the  Seraglio ;  and  we  followed  them,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  evolutions,  and  hearing  their  bands,  ui)on  a  fine  green 
plain  under  tiie  Seraglio  walls,  where  stands  one  solitary  column, 
erected  in  memory  of  some  triumph  of  some  Byzantian  emperor. 

There  we^  three  battalions  of  the  Turkish  infantry,  exercising 
here ;  and  they  seemed  to  perform  their  evolutions  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner :  that  is,  they  fired  all  together,  and  charged  and 
halted  in  very  straight  lines,  and  bit  off  imaginary'  cartridge-tops 
with  great  fierceness  and  regularity,  and  made  all  their  ramrcKls 
ring  to  measure,  just  like  so  many  Christians.  The  men  looked 
small,  young,  clumsy,  and  ill-built;  uncomfortable  in  their  shabby 
European  clothes ;  and  alxiut  the  legs,  especially,  seemed  ex(!eedingly 
weak  and  ill  formed.  Some  score  of  military  invalids  were  lolling 
in  the  sunshine,  about  a  fountain  and  a  marble  summer-house  that 
stand  on  the  ground,  watching  their  comrades'  mana'UVTcs  (as  if 
they  could  never  have  enough  of  that  delightful  pastime)  ;  and  these 
sick  were  much  better  canxl  for  than  their  headthy  c(»mpanion8. 
Ea<*h  man  had  two  dressing-gowns,  one  of  white  cotton,  and  an 
out^T  wrapper  of  warm  brown  woollen.  Their  heads  were  accom- 
modated with  wadded  c^otton  nightcajw ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  from 
their  condition  and  from  the  excellent  character  of  the  military 
hospitals,  that  it  would  be  much  more  wholesome  to  be  ill  than  to 
be  well  in  the  Turkish  service. 

Fachig  this  green  esplanade,  and  the  Bosphonis  shining  beyond 
it,  rise  the  great  walls  of  the  outer  Seraglio  Gardens :  huge  masses 
of  ancient  masonr)',  over  which  peep  the  roofs  of  numerous  kiosks 
and  outhouses,  amongst  thick  evergreens,  planted  so  as  to  hide  the 
beautifiil  frequenters  of  the  place  from  the  prying  eyes  and  telescopes. 
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We  CTMilil  niA,  catdi  a  glaaoe  of  a  single  figure  morin;^  in  these  gresX 
pleMure-^^uo^iL  The  roa/1  wiiidi  rouiid  the  walk  :  and  the  outer 
park,  whkh  b  likewise  j>buited  with  trees,  and  diversified  by  ganlen- 
plotn  and  a^ttages,  luul  more  the  air  of  the  outboildings  of  a  homely 
En^^liNh  [>ark,  than  of  a  palace  which  we  must  all  hare  iniagioed  to 
\Mi  the  mmt  stately  in  the  world.  The  most  commonplace  water- 
cirt«f  were  pawing  here  and  there ;  roads  were  being  repaired  in  the 
Mj/^a^la'nite  manner  ;  and  carpenters  were  mending  the  park-palings, 
jiu(t  HA  they  do  in  Hampshire.  The  next  thing  you  might  &ncy 
would  be  the  Sultan  walking  out  with  a  spud  and  a  couple  of  dogs, 
on  the  way  to  meet  the  post-bag  and  the  Saint  James's  Chronicle, 

The  palace  is  no  jialace  at  alL  It  is  a  great  town  of  pavilions, 
Imilt  without  order,  here  and  there,  according  to  the  fiincy  of 
%\xiv^AHnXm%  Lii^htfi  of  the  Universe,  or  their  favourites.  The  only 
row  of  <lomes  which  looked  particularly  regular  or  stately,  were  the 
kitchens.  As  you  examined  the  buildings  they  had  a  ruinous 
dilapi<lated  look :  they  are  not  furnished,  it  is  s^d,  with  particular 
splendour, — not  a  bit  more  elegantly  than  Miss  Jones's  seminary 
for  young  kulies,  which  we  may  be  sure  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  extensive  establishment  of  his  Highness  Abdul  Mecfjid. 

In  the  little  stable  I  thought  to  see  some  marks  of  Royal 
magnificence,  and  some  horses  worthy  of  the  king  of  all  kings.  But 
the  Sultan  is  said  to  be  a  very  timid  horseman  :  the  animal  that  is 
always  kept  saddled  for  him  did  not  look  to  be  worth  twenty 
pounds ;  and  the  rest  of  the  horses  in  the  shabby  dirty  stalls  were 
small,  ill-kept,  common-looking  brutes.  You  might  see  better,  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  a  country  inn  stable  on  any  market-day. 

The  kitchens  are  the  most  sublime  part  of  the  Seraglio.  There 
are  nine  of  these  great  halls,  for  all  ranks,  from  his  Highness  down- 
wards, wliere  many  hecatombs  are  roasted  daily,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts, and  where  cooking  goes  on  with  a  savage  Homeric  grandeur. 
Chimneys  are  despised  in  these  primitive  halls ;  so  that  the  roofs 
aro  black  with  the  smoke  of  hundreds  of  furnaces,  which  escapes 
through  apertures  in  the  domes  above.  These,  too,  give  the  chief 
li^lit  in  the  rooms,  which  streams  downwards,  and  thickens  and 
minifies  with  the  smoke,  and  so  murkily  lights  up  hundreds  of 
swarthy  figures  busy  about  the  spits  and  the  caldrons.  Close  to 
the  door  by  which  we  entered  they  were  making  pastry  for  the 
sultanas ;  and  the  chief  pastrycook,  who  knew  my  guide,  invited  us 
courteously  to  see  the  process,  and  partake  of  the  delicacies  prepared 
for  those  charming  lips.  How  those  sweet  lips  must  shine  after 
eating  those  puffs  !  First,  huge  sheets  of  dough  are  rolled  out  till 
the  (mfito  is  about  as  thin  as  silver  paper :  then  an  artist  forms  the 
dough- muslin  into  a  sort  of  drapery,  curling  it  round  and  round  in 
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many  fanciful  and  pretty  shapes,  until  it  ia  all  got  into  the  circum- 
ference of  a  round  metal  tray  in  wliicli  it  is  baked.  Then  the  caki; 
is  drenched  in  grease  most  profusely ;  and,  finally,  a.  quantity  <:f 
syrup  is  poured  over  it,  when  the  delectable  mixture  is  comiilete. 
The  moon-faced  ones  are  said  to  devour  immense  quantitiea  of  this 
wholesome  food ;  an<l,  in  fact,  are  eating  grease  and  eneetmeats 
from  morning  till  night.  I  don't  like  to  think  what  the  consequences 
may  be,  or  allude  to  the  agonies  which  the  delicate  creatures  muBt 
inevitably  suffer. 

The  good-natured  chief  pastrycook  filled  a  copper  basin  with 
greasy  puffs ;  and,  dipping  a  dubious  ladle  into  a  large  caldron, 
containing  several  gallons  of  synip,  poured  a  liberal  portion  over  the 
cakes,  and  invited  us  to  cat.  One  of  the  tarta  was  quite  enoiigh  for 
me :  and  I  cieused  myself  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  from  imbibing 
any  more  grease  and  sugar.  But  my  eom)>anion,  the  dragoman, 
finisJied  some  forty  puffs  in  a  twinkling.  They  slipped  down  his 
opened  jaws  as  the  sausages  do  down  clowns'  throats  in  a  pantomine: 
His  moustaches  shone  with  grease,  and  it  dripptxl  down  his  board 
and  lingers.  We  tluinke4l  the  smiling  chief  pastrycook,  and  tc- 
wanifd  him  haudKomoly'  for  the  tarts.  It  is  something  to  have 
eaten  of  the  djiintica  jirepared  for  the  ladies  of  the  harem ;  but  I 
think  Mr.  Cockle  ought  to  get  the  names  of  the  chief  sultanas 
among  the  exalted  patrons  of  his  antibilious  pills. 

From  the  kitchens  we  passed  into  the  second  court  of  the 
Seraglio,  beyond  which  is  ileatli.  The  Guide-book  only  hints  at 
the  dangers  which  would  befall  a  stranger  caught  prj'ing  in  the 
mysterious  Jirst  court  of  the  palace,  I  have  read  "  Blue-lward," 
an<l  don't  care  for  peeping  into  forbidden  doors ;  so  that  the  secon<l 
court  w.Ts  quite  enough  for  me  ;  the  pleasure  of  Iicholding  it  being 
heightened,  as  it  were,  by  the  notion  of  the  invisible  danger  sitting 
next  door,  with  uplifted  scimitar  ready  to  fidl  on  you— present 
though  not  seen 

A  cloister  runs  along  one  side  of  this  court ;  opposite  is  the  hall 
of  the  divan,  "  large  but  low,  covereil  with  lead,  and  gilt,  after  the 
'Moorish  manner,  plain  enough."  The  Grand  Vizier  sits  in  this 
place,  and  the  ambassadors  used  to  wait  here,  and  be  conducted 
hence  on  horseback,  attired  with  robes  of  honour.  But  the  ceremony 
is  now,  I  believe,  discontinued ;  the  English  envoy,  at  any  rate,  is 
not  allowed  t«  receive  any  backsheesh,  and  goes  away  as  he  came, 
in  the  habit  of  his  own  natiou.  On  the  right  is  a  door  leailing  into 
the  interior  of  the  Seraglio ;  none  jnut  through  it  but  such  at  are 
Knl  for,  the  Guide-book  says :  it  is  impoesible  to  top  the  terror  of 
that  description. 

About  this  door  lads  aod  servants  were  lolling,  ichoglans  and 
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pages,  with  lazy  looks  and  shabby  dresses:  and  among  them. 
sunning  himself  sulkily  on  a  bench,  a  poor  old  &t,  wrinkled,  dismal 
wliite  eunuch,  with  little  fat  white  hands,  and  a  great  head  sunk 
into  his  chest,  and  two  sprawling  little  1^;b  that  seemed  incapable 
to  hold  up  his  bloated  old  body.  He  squeaked  out  some  surly 
reply  to  my  friend  the  dragoman,  who,  softened,  and  sweetened  by 
the  tarts  he  had  just  been  devouring,  was,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  be 
polite :  and  the  poor  worthy  fellow  walked  away  rather  crestfallen 
at  this  return  of  his  salutation,  and  hastened  me  out  of  the  place. 

The  palace  of  the  Seraglio,  the  cloister  with  marble  pillars,  the 
hall  of  the  ambassadors,  the  impenetrable  gate  guarded  by  eunuch  > 
and  ichogkns,  have  a  romantic  look  in  print ;  but  not  so  in  reality. 
Mo4t  of  the  marble  is  wood,  almost  all  the  gilding  is  faded,  the 
guapls  are  shabby,  the  foolish  perspectives  painted  on  the  walls  are 
half  cracked  off.     The  pLice  looks  like  Vauxhall  in  the  daytime. 

We  passed  out  of  the  second  court  under  The  Sublime  Pobte 
— which  is  like  a  fortified  gate  of  a  German  town  of  the  middle 
ages — into  tlie  outer  court,  round  which  are  public  offices,  hospitals, 
and  dwellings  of  tlie  multifsurious  servants  of  the  palace.  This  place 
is  very  wide  and  picturesque :  there  is  a  pretty  church  of  Byzantine 
architective  at  the  farther  end ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  court  a 
magnificent  plane-tree,  of  prodigious  dimensions  and  fabulous  age 
according  to  the  guides ;  St  So[>l)ia  towers  in  the  farther  distance  : 
an<l  from  here,  jjerhaps,  is  the  best  view  of  its  light  swelling  domes 
and  l»cautiful  pn>portions.  The  Porte  itself,  too,  forms  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  sket<!her,  if  the  officers  of  the  court  will  permit  him 
to  design  it  I  made  the  attempt,  and  a  cou[)le  of  Turkish  beadles 
looke<l  on  very  goo<l-naturedly  for  some  time  at  the  progress  of  the 
drawing;  but  a  goo<l  number  of  other  spectators  spe^lily  joined 
them,  and  made  a  crowd,  which  is  not  permitted,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  Seraglio ;  so  I  was  told  to  pack  up  my  portfolio,  and  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  lost  my  drawing  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say  about  the  city  whirh 
has  not  been  much  better  told  by  graver  travellers.  I,  with  them, 
oould  see  (perhaps  it  was  the  preaching  of  the  politicians  that 
warned  me  of  the  fact)  that  we  are  looking  on  at  the  last  days  of 
an  empire;  and  heard  many  stories  of  weakness,  disorder,  and 
oppression.  I  even  saw  a  Turkish  lady  drive  up  to  Sultan  Achmet's 
mosque  in  a  browjham.  Is  not  tliat  a  subject  to  moralise  upon  T 
And  might  one  not  draw  endless  conclusions  from  it,  that  the  knell 
of  tlie  Turkish  dominion  is  rung ;  that  the  European  spirit  and  insti- 
tutions once  arlmittcl  can  never  be  rooted  out  again ;  and  that  the 
scepticism  prevalent  amongst  the  higher  orders  must  descen<l  er? 
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very  long  to  the  lower ;  and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  mosque 
become  a  mere  ceremony  1 

But  as  I  only  stayed  eight  days  in  this  place,  and  knew  not  a 
syllable  of  the  language,  jterhaps  it  is  as  well  to  pretermit  any  dis' 
(inisitions  about  the  spirit  of  the  people.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
looked  to  be  very  gtKxl-natured,  handsome,  and  lazy;  that  the 
women's  yellow  slippers  are  very  ugly ;  that  the  kabobs  at  the  shop 
hard  by  the  Kope  Bazaar  are  very  hot  and  good ;  and  that  at  the 
Armenian  cookshoyw  they  serve  you  delicious  fish,  and  a  stout  raisin 
wine  of  no  small  merit.  There  came  in,  as  we  sat  and  dined  there 
at  sunset,  a  good  old  Turk,  who  called  for  a  penny  fish,  and  sat 
down  under  a  tree  very  humbly,  and  ate  it  with  his  own  bread. 
We  made  that  jolly  old  Mussulman  happy  with  a  quart  of  the 
raisin  wine ;  and  his  eyes  twinkled  with  every  fresh  glass,  and  he 
wiped  his  old  beard  delighted,  and  talked  and  chirped  a  goo<l  deal, 
and,  I  dare  say,  told  us  the  whole  state  of  the  empire.  He  was 
the  only  Mussulman  with  whom  I  attained  any  degree  of  intimacy 
during  my  stay  in  Constantinople ;  and  you  will  see  that,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  ainnot  divulge  the  particulars  of  our  conversation. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  and  you  own  it,"  says  somebody  : 
"then  why  write?"  That  question  perhaps  (between  ourselves) 
I  have  put  likewise ;  and  yet,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  sonie  things 
worth  remembering  even  in  this  brief  letter :  that  woman  in  the 
brougham  is  an  idea  of  significance :  that  comparison  of  the  Seraglio 
to  Vauxhall  in  the  daytime  is  a  tnie  and  real  one;  from  both  of 
which  yoiu-  own  great  soul  and  ingenious  philosophic  sjarit  may  draw 
conclusions,  that  I  myself  have  modestly  forborne  to  press.  You 
are  too  clever  to  require  a  moral  to  be  tacked  to  all  the  fiibles  you 
read,  as  is  done  for  children  in  the  spelling  books ;  else  I  would  tell 
you  that  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  seems  to  be  as 
rotten,  as  wrinkled,  and  as  feeble  as  the  old  eunuch  I  saw  crawling 
alxMit  it  in  the  sun  ;  that  when  the  lady  drove  up  in  a  brougham  to 
Sultan  Achmet,  I  felt  that  the  scrhoolmaster  was  really  abroad  ;  and 
that  the  crescent  will  go  out  before  that  luminary,  as  meekly  as  the 
moon  does  before  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RHODES 

THE  sailing  of  a  vessel  direct  for  Jaffa  brought  a  great  number 
of  passengers  together,  and  our  decks  were  covered  with 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Heathen.  In  the  cabin  we  were  Pules 
and  Russians,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Greeks;  ou 
the  deck  were  squatted  several  little  colonies  of  people  of  different 
race  and  persuasion.  There  was  a  Greek  Papa,  a  noble  figure  w^itb 
a  flowing  and  venerable  wliite  beard,  who  had  been  living  on  breail- 
and-water  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  in  order  to  save  a 
little  money  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  There  were 
several  families  of  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  celebrated  their  *'  fieast  of 
tabernacles "  on  board ;  their  chief  men  performing  worship  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  dressed  in  their  pontifical  habits,  and  bound  \idth 
phylacteries :  and  there  were  Turks,  who  had  their  own  ceremonies 
and  usages,  and  wisely  kept  aloof  from  their  neighbours  of  Israel. 

The  dirt  of  these  children  of  captivity  exceeds  all  possibility 
of  description  ;  the  profusion  of  stinks  which  they  raised,  the  grease 
of  their  venerable  garments  and  faces,  the  horrible  messes  cooked 
in  the  filthy  pots,  and  devoured  with  the  nasty  fingers,  the  squalor 
of  mats,  {)ots,  old  bedding,  and  foul  carpets  of  our  Hebrew  friends, 
could  hardly  be  painted  by  Swift  in  his  dirtiest  mood,  and  cannot 
be,  of  course,  attempted  by  my  timid  and  genteel  pen.  What 
woidd  they  say  in  Baker  Street  to  some  sights  with  which  our  new 
friends  favoured  us  ?  What  would  your  ladyship  have  said  if  you 
had  seen  the  interesting  Greek  nun  comlnng  her  hair  over  the  cabin 
— combing  it  with  the  natural  fingers,  and,  averse  to  slaughter, 
flinging  the  delicate  little  intruders,  which  she  found  in  the  course 
of  her  investigation,  gently  into  the  great  cabin?  Our  attention 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  in  watching  the  strange  ways  and  customs 
of  the  various  comrades  of  ours. 

The  Jews  were  refugees  from  Poland,  going  to  lay  their  bones 
to  rest  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  performing  with  excee<ling 
rigour  the  offices  of  their  religion.  At  morning  and  evening  you 
were  sure  to  see  the  chiefs  of  the  fiimilies,  arrayed  in  white  robe^i, 
bowing  over  their  books,  at  prayer.     Once  a  week,  on  the  eve  before 
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the  Siibbatli,  there  wqb  a  general  washing  in  Jewry,  which  sufficed 
until  the  ensuing  Friday.  The  men  wore  long  gowns  and  caps  of 
fur,  or  else  broad-brimmed  hats,  or,  in  service  time,  bound  on  their 
heads  little  iron  l)oxe8,  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  them. 
Among  the  lads  there  were  some  beautiful  faces ;  and  among  the 
women  your  humble  servant  discovered  one  who  was  a  perfect  rose- 
bud of  beauty  when  first  emer^nng  from  her  Friday's  toilet,  and  for 
a  (lay  or  two  afterwards,  until  each  succeeding  day's  smut  darkened 
those  fresh  and  delicate  cheeks  of  hers.  We  hatl  some  very  rough 
weather  in  the  course  of  the  passage  from  Constantinople  to  Jaffa, 
and  the  sea  washed  over  and  over  our  Israelitish  friends  and  their 
baggages  and  bundles ;  but  though  they  were  said  to  be  rich,  they 
would  not  afford  to  pay  for  cabin  shelter.  One  father  of  a  family, 
finding  his  progeny  half  drownetl  in  a  squall,  vowed  he  would  pay 
for  a  cabin  ;  but  the  weather  was  somewhat  finer  the  next  day, 
and  lie  (!ould  not  squeeze  out  his  dollars,  and  the  ship's  authorities 
would  not  admit  him  except  upon  payment. 

This  unwillingness  to  part  with  money  is  not  only  found 
amongst  the  followers  of  Moses,  but  in  those  of  Mahomet,  and 
Christians  too.  When  we  went  to  jmrchase  in  the  bazaars,  after 
oHoriug  money  for  change,  the  honest  fellows  would  frequently  keep 
Imck  several  piastres,  and  when  urged  to  refund,  would  give  most 
dismally  :  and  l»egin  doling  out  i)enny  by  penny,  and  utter  pathetic 
prayers  to  their  customer  not  to  take  any  more.  I  bought  five  or 
Fix  jiounds'  worth  of  Broussa  silks  for  the  womankind,  in  the  bazaar 
Jit  Constantinople,  and  the  rich  Armenian  who  sold  them  begged  for 
three-halfj>ence  to  pay  his  lx)at  to  Galata.  There  is  something  naif 
and  amusing  in  this  exhibition  of  cheatery — this  simjjle  cringing  and 
whticdling,  and  passion  for  twopence-halfpenny.  It  was  pleasant  to 
give  a  millionaire  beggar  an  alms,  and  laugh  in  his  face  and  say, 
"  There,  Dives,  there's  a  j>enny  for  you :  be  happy,  you  poor  old 
swindling  scoundrel,  as  far  .is  a  ]>enny  goes."  I  used  to  watch  these 
Jews  on  shore,  and  making  bargjuns  with  one  another  as  soon  as 
tlicy  came  on  l)oard  ;  the  battle  between  vendor  and  purchaser  was 
an  agony  -  they  shrieked,  clasi»e<l  hands,  apj)ealed  to  one  another 
])assionately  ;  their  handsome  noble  faces  assumed  a  look  of  M^oe — 
(piitc  an  heroic  eagerness  and  stulness  al>out  a  farthing. 

Andwissadors  from  our  Hebrews  descended  at  Rhodes  to  buy 
provisions,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  their  dealings :  there  was  our 
venerable  Rabbi,  who,  rolxjd  in  white  and  silver,  and  bending  over 
his  book  at  the  morning  service,  looked  like  a  patriarch,  and  whom 
I  saw  chaffering  al)out  a  fowl  with  a  brother  Rhodian  Israelite. 
How  they  fought  over  the  body  of  that  lean  animal !  The  street 
swarmed  with  Jews :  goggling  eyes  looked  out  fit)m  the  old  carved 
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casements — hooked  noses  issued  from  the  low  antique  doors — Jew 
boys  driving  donkeys,  Hebrew  mothers  nursing  children,  dusky, 
tawdry,  ragged  young  beauties  and  most  venerable  grey-bearded 
fathers  were  all  gathered  roimd  about  the  affisiir  of  the  hen  !  And 
at  the  same  time  that  our  Rabbi  was  arranging  the  price  of  it,  his 
children  were  instructed  to  procure  bundles  of  green  branches  to 
decorate  the  ship  diuing  their  feast.  Think  of  the  centuries  during 
which  these  wonderful  people  have  remained  unchanged ;  and  how, 
from  the  days  of  Jacob  downwards,  they  have  believed  and 
swindled ! 

The  Rhodian  Jews,  with  their  genius  for  filth,  have  made  their 
quarter  of  the  noble  desolate  old  town  the  most  ruinous  and  wretched 
of  all.  The  escutcheons  of  the  proud  old  knights  are  still  carved 
over  the  doors,  whence  issue  these  miserable  greasy  hucksters  and 
pedlars.  The  Turks  respected  these  emblems  of  the  brave  enemies 
whom  they  had  overcome,  and  left  them  untouched.  When  the 
French  seized  Malta  they  were  by  no  means  so  delic-a.te  :  they 
effaced  armorial  bearings  with  their  usual  hot-headed  eagerness ; 
and  a  few  years  after  they  had  torn  down  the  coats-of-arnis  of  the 
gentry,  the  heroes  of  Malta  and  Egypt  were  busy  devising  heraldry 
for  themselves,  and  were  wild  to  be  barons  and  counts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  chivalrous  relics  at  Rhodes  are  very  superb.  I  know  of  no 
buildings  whose  stately  and  picturesque  aspe(!t  seems  to  correspond 
better  with  one's  notions  of  their  proud  foimders.  The  towns  and 
gates  are  warlike  and  strong,  but  beautiful  and  aristocratic :  you 
see  that  they  must  have  been  higli-bretl  gentlemen  who  built  them. 
The  edifices  appear  in  almost  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  they 
were  in  the  occupation  of  the  noble  Knights  of  St.  John ;  and  they 
have  this  advantage  over  moilern  fortifications,  that  they  are  a 
thousand  times  more  pictures<iue.  Ancient  war  condescended  to 
oniamont  itself,  and  built  fine  carved  castles  and  vaulted  gates : 
whereas,  to  jutlgc  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  nothing  can  be  less 
romantic  tiian  the  mo<lem  military  architecture ;  which  sternly 
regards  the  fighting,  without  in  the  least  heeding  the  war-paint. 
Some  of  the  huge  artillery  with  which  the  place  was  defended  still 
Ho  in  the  bastions ;  and  the  touch-holes  of  the  guns  are  preserved 
by  being  covere<l  with  rusty  old  corselets,  worn  by  defenders  of  the 
fort  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Turks,  who  battered  down 
chivalry,  seem  to  be  waiting  their  turn  of  destruction  now.  In 
walking  through  Rhodes  one  is  strangely  aflected  by  vritnessing  the 
signs  of  this  double  decay.  For  instance,  in  the  streets  of  the 
knighte,  you  see  noble  houses,  surmounte<l  by  noble  escutcheons  of 
superb  knights,  who  lived  there,  and  prayed,  and  quarrelled,  and 
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murdered  the  Turks ;  and  were  the  most  gallant  pirates  of  tlie 
inland  seas  ;  and  made  vows  of  chastity,  and  robbed  and  ravished ; 
and,  professing  humility,  would  admit  none  but  nobility  into  their 
onler;  and  died  recommending  themselves  to  sweet  St.  John,  and 
calmly  hoping  for  heaven  in  consideration  of  all  the  heathen  they 
had  slain.  When  this  superb  fraternity  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
courage  as  great  as  theirs,  faith  as  sinctcre,  and  to  robberc  even 
more  dexterous  and  audacious  than  the  noblest  kniglit  who  ever 
sjing  a  canticle  to  the  Virgin,  these  halls  were  filled  by  magnificent 
Pa.shits  and  Agas,  who  lived  here  in  the  intervals  of  war,  and 
having  coutjuered  its  best  chamiaons,  despised  Christendom  and 
chivalry  pretty  much  as  an  Englishman  despises  a  Frenchman. 
Now  the  famous  house  is  let  to  a  shabby  merchant,  who  has  his 
little  beggarly  shop  in  the  bazaar ;  to  a  small  officer,  who  ekes  out 
his  wretched  pension  by  swindling,  and  who  gets  his  jwiy  in  bad 
coin.  Mahomctanism  jwiys  in  pewter  now,  in  place  of  silver  and 
gold.  The  lonls  of  the  world  have  nm  to  seed.  The  powerless 
old  Rword  frightens  nol)ody  now — the  steel  is  turned  to  pewter  too, 
somehow,  and  will  no  longer  shear  a  Christian  head  off  any 
shoulders.  In  the  Crusades  my  wicked  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  the  Turks.  They  seem  to  me  the  better  Christians  of 
the  two :  mure  humane,  less  bnitally  presumptuous  alx)ut  their  own 
merits,  and  more  generous  in  esteeming  their  neighbours.  As  far 
as  I  can  get  at  the  authentic  story,  Saladin  is  a  pearl  of  refinement 
compared  to  the  bnital  beef-eating  Richard — about  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  le<l  all  the  world  astniy. 

When  shall  we  have  a  real  account  of  those  times  and  heroes — 
no  g(KKl-humoure<l  pageant,  like  those  of  the  Scott  romances,  but 
a  reid  authentic  story  to  instruct  and  frighten  honest  peojjle  of  the 
jiresent  day,  and  make  them  thankful  that  the  grocer  governs  the 
world  now  in  i)laee  of  the  baron?  Meanwhile  a  man  of  temler 
feelings  may  be  imrdoned  for  twaddling  a  little  over  this  sad 
spectacle  of  the  decay  of  two  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  Morld. 
Knighthood  is  gone — amen ;  it  expired  with  dignity,  its  face  to  the 
foe :  and  old  Mahometanism  is  lingering  about  just  ready  to  drop. 
But  it  is  unseemly  to  see  such  a  Grand  Potentate  in  such  a  state  of 
de<*ay :  the  son  of  Bajazet  Ilderim  insolvent ;  the  descendants  of 
the  Prophet  bullied  by  Calmucs  and  English  and  whipper-snapper 
Frenchmen ;  the  Fountain  of  Magnificence  done  up,  and  obliged  to 
coin  pewter !  Think  of  the  poor  dear  houris  in  Paradise,  how  sad 
thev  must  look  as  the  arrivals  of  the  Faithful  become  less  and  less 
fhHjucnt  every  day.  I  can  fancy  the  place  beginning  to  wear  the 
fatiil  Vauxhall  look  of  the  Seraglio,  and  which  has  pursued  me  ever 
since  I  sivw  it :  the  fountains  of  eternal  wine  are  banning  to  run 
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or  three  of  the  ragged  sohliere  leave  their  pipes  to  salute  him  as  he 
passes  under  the  Gothic  archway. 

The  astonishing  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  sky  under  which 
the  island  seemed  to  bask,  struck  me  as  surpassing  anything  I  bad 
seen — not  even  at  Cadiz,  or  the  Piraeus,  had  I  seen  sands  so  yellow, 
or  water  so  magnificently  blue.  The  houses  of  the  people  along 
the  shore  were  but  poor  tenements,  with  humble  courtyards  and 
gardens ;  but  every  fig-tree  was  gilded  and  bright,  as  if  it  were  in 
an  Hesi>erian  orchard ;  the  palms,  planted  here  and  there,  rose  with 
a  sort  of  halo  of  light  round  about  them ;  the  creepers  on  the  walls 
quite  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers  and  leaves ;  the 
j)cople  lay  in  the  cool  shadows,  happy  and  idle,  with  handsome 
soleiim  faces ;  nobody  seemed  to  be  at  w^ork ;  they  only  talked  a 
very  little,  as  if  idleness  and  silence  were  a  condition  of  the  delight- 
fid  shining  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived. 

We  went  down  to  an  old  mosque  by  the  seashore,  with  a  cluster 
of  ancient  domes  hard  by  it,  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  and  carved  all 
ov(;r  with  names  of  Allah,  and  titles  of  old  pirates  and  generals  who 
reposed  there.  The  guanlian  of  the  mosque  sat  in  the  garden-court, 
u\>ou  a  high  wooden  pulpit,  lazily  wagging  his  body  to  and  fro,  and 
singing  the  i)raise8  of  the  Prophet  gently  through  his  nose,  as  the 
breeze  stirred  through  the  trees  overhead,  and  cast  chequered  and 
changing  shadows  over  the  paved  court,  and  the  little  fountains, 
and  the  nasal  psalmist  on  his  perch.  On  one  side  was  the  mosque, 
into  which  you  could  see,  with  its  wdiite  walls  and  cool-matted  floor, 
and  quaint  car\'(*d  pulpit  and  ornaments,  and  nobody  at  prayers. 
In  tlie  middle  distance?  rose  up  the  noble  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  knightly  town,  with  the  deep  sea-line  behind  them. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  to  have  a  sort  of  sober 
cheerfulness,  and  must  yield  to  indolence  under  this  charming  atmos- 
I)h('rc.  I  went  into  the  courtyard  by  the  seashore  (where  a  few 
lazy  ships  were  lying,  with  no  one  on  board),  and  found  it  was  the 
prison  of  the  place.  The  door  was  as  wide  open  as  Westminster 
Hall.  Some  prisoners,  one  or  two  soldiers  and  functionaries,  and 
some  prisoners'  "wives,  were  lolling  under  an  arcade  by  a  fountain ; 
other  criminals  were  strolling  about  here  and  there,  their  chains 
clinking  quite  cheerfully;  and  they  and  the  guards  and  officials 
came  up  chatting  quite  friendly  together,  and  gazed  languidly  over 
the  portfolio,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  get  the  likeness  of  one  or 
two  of  these  comfortable  malefactors.  One  old  and  wrinkled  she- 
criminal,  whom  I  had  selecte<i  on  account  of  the  pccidiar  hideousness 
of  her  countenance,  covered  it  up  with  a  dirty  cloth,  at  which  there 
was  a  general  roar  of  laughter  among  this  good-humouretl  auditory 
of  cut-throats,  pickpockets,  and  policemen.     The  only  B>inptom  of 
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a.  prxBon  abonc  die  place  was  a  lioon  acmai  wfairtL  :\  •'oapie  ^^^ 
aBttuutiji  wem  ^oimi'iiert  yawoiii^.  while  wiiiim  Iait  dure  ireaiiir- 
euigiic  pinues — ^^hained  hr  the  leap  TheT  had  •aoniiiiitteu  iome 
nmnieza  'if  a.  rery  Iasb  <iaCEL  and  v9^tb  xwainn^  aemsnce  ;  bar  rhesz 
wivoB  wcm  ailowy^  cd  -^ninmnnicafie  teeiy  with  diexa :  cxnd  it  "^emieu 
to  me  cfaac  if  halfi^iiian  nienda  wmdd  xx.  duszn  Jxre.  juti  riir^ 
themaeivea  bad  -ni^T^rv  .^inii^  m  moi^  cfae  nntnda  would  .e  i 
greac  <ieai  tnn  lazr  oi  wEuk  ader  cfaem. 

The  •7ninhiiit>;i  inihieiu'c  «if  Rliodes  and  Raniafnn>  E  aoppoae,  lliI 
Otken  poBBcatiMia  'it*  my  aifail  die  :^i:m]atBE3B9Eil  trnin  B«Tiiii.  A:: 
mmn  tm  h<*  !i>mvj*rl  iiia  see.  he  out  me  ac  •mis.  ami  w\^iii:  m.!  ^.v 
fiowa  hy  ^  iiiiintuin  near  die  port,  ami  ac»  :icxpe9  nir  •»!  a  tirt" 
pnTkeC-tiantfliifrrhi^  i'jthar  (ThcBdaa  idlest  bty  mar  .liTw.  .iozin^ 
or  jpnawiiiu^  in  die  h«iai&  'ir  liadeady  mnni'hnnf  wnxETwnt*i«  •!!>. 
Aiiinjf  die  <!ni5»f*-hoiia«  of  die  'inar  mc  himiiirda  imiT»»,  Tiirfa  :>• 
Beciw  •^raploympnc :  mil  die  'Captain,  'if  die  Pyrr^a  and  bia  »ifi»*rT5. 
and  jerend  'it  die  iwimengBig  in  diac  fiimniis  •neamsiiip.  w«>tt>  in  nhi* 


oimpany.  heimr  iiile  widi  ail  dieir  might  Twn  .ir  dimn  ;xnVfnnin-»ii4. 
yoiuur  miTi  w*mc  iff  m  «e  die  vaflcy  where  die  'Ihurnn  wti*  kiilt»»i . 
bfic  'idieni.  mnrR  .^narepdhle  of  die  oeal  indiieiu'e  >if  die  isiamL  E 
am  4nm  wnniil  mic  havi>  mnvi^d  dumch  we  haii  been  tuid  ri^ar  die 
CoimiBiia  himeeif  waa  '^^"r  a  walk  hoif  a  mile  a£ 


CHAPTER    IX 
THE  WHITE-  SQUALL 

ON  deck,  beneath  the  awning, 
I  doEing  lay  and  yawning ; 
It  was  the  grey  of  dawning, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  Bitwe ; 
And  above  the  fiinnerii  roaring, 
And  the  fitAil  wiiid'e  deploring, 
I  heard  the  cabin  snoring 

With  nniverad  nose. 
I  could  hear  the  passengera  snortiiig, 
I  envied  tlieir  dinporting : 
Vainly  I  was  courting 
The  pleasure  of  a  doie. 

So  I  ky,  and  woiidcrctl  why  li^t 
Came  not,  and  watclied  the  twilight 
And  the  (jlimmer  of  tlie  skylight, 

That  shot  across  the  deck ; 
And  the  binnacle  {tale  and  steady. 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye, 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy, 

That  whirled  from  tiie  chimney  neck: 
In  our  Jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  miizeii, 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 

The  hasy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  harboured ; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  krboard. 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered, 

Jews  bhick,  and  brown,  and  grey; 
With  terror  it  woidd  seize  ye, 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Babbie  greasy, 

Who  did  nought  but  acntch  and  pn/ : 
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Their  dirtj  chfldren  poking, 
Their  dirty  tauceimiu  cooldiig. 
Their  dirtj  fingen  hooking 
Their  Bwmrming  fleas  away. 

To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were, 
Whiskered,  and  brown  their  cheeks  were, 
Enormoos  wide  their  breeks  were. 

Their  pipes  did  puff  alway ; 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted. 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can*t  but  smUe  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  tho^e  brown  faces, 
And  the  pretty  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling, 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling. 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling 

Before  the  break  of  day 

When  a  Squall  upon  a  sudden 
Game  o'er  the  waters  scudding ; 
And  the  clouds  b^;an  to  gather. 
And  the  sea  was  lashed  to  lather, 
And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled. 
And  the  lightning  jumped  and  tumbled. 
And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean. 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 

Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling, 
And  the  poodle-dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing. 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing, 
Ab  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle, 
And  the  conlage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle ; 
And  the  spray  dashccl  o'er  the  funnels, 
And  down  the  deck  in  runnels ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all, 
From  the  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal 
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To  the  stokers,  whose  black  fiuses 

Peer  out  of  their  bed-placea; 

And  the  captain  he  was  bawling, 

And  the  sailors  pulling,  hauling ; 

And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 

Was  shivered  in  the  squalling ; 

And  the  passengers  awaken, 

Most  pitifully  shaken ; 

And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 

For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quiveredi 
And  they  knelt,  and  moaned,  and  shivered, 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them. 
And  splashed  and  overset  them ; 
And  they  call  in  their  emergence 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins ; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  women  for'ard 
Were  frightened  and  behorror'd ; 
And,  shrieking  and  bewildering. 
The  mothers  clutched  their  children ; 
The  men  sung,  **  Allah  lUah  ! 
Mashallah  Bismillah  ! " 
As  the  warring  waters  doused  them. 
And  splashed  them  and  soused  them  ; 
And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 
And  thought  but  little  of  it. 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 
Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury ; 
And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 
Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up 
(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 
Would  never  pay  for  cabins) ; 
And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  in 
His  filthy  Jewish  gabardine. 
In  woe  and  lamentation, 
And  howling  consternation. 
And  the  splashing  water  drenches 
Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches ; 
And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benchesi 
In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 
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This  was  die  White  Sqnall  fiunouB 
Which  latteriy  o'enaune  na. 
And  which  all  will  well  remembo* 
On  die  28th  September : 
When  a  PrnsBian  Captain  of  Lancers 
(Those  tight-iaced,  whiskered  pranceis) 
Came  on  the  deck  astonished, 
Bj  that  wild  squall  admonished. 
And  wondering  cried,  "  Potztansend ! 
Wie  ist  der  Stnrm  jetzt  bnuisend !  ^ 
And  looke<i  at  Captain  Lewis, 
Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 
Cigar  in  all  the  bustle. 
And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle. 
And  oft  weVe  thought  thereafter 
How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter; 
For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle ; 
And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her 
And  doometl  ourselves  to  slaughter. 
How  gaily  he  fought  her. 
And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her. 
And,  as  the  tempest  caught  her, 
Crieci,  "  GwoEtiK  I  SOME  Brandy-aitd-waiir  I  * 

And  when,  its  force  expoided. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 
And.  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea ; 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 


CHAPTER   X 

TELMESSUS—BEYROUT 

THERE  should  have  been  a  poet  in  our  company  to  describe 
that  charming  little  bay  of  Glaucus,  into  which  we  entered 
on  the  26th  of  September,  in  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
disturbed  its  beautifid  waters.  You  can't  put  down  in  prose  that 
delicious  episode  of  natural  poetry;  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
symphony,  full  of  sweet  melodies  and  swelling  hannonies ;  or  sung 
in  a  strain  of  clear  crystal  iambics,  such  as  Milnes  knows  how  to 
write.  A  mere  map,  drawn  in  words,  gives  the  mind  no  notion  of 
that  exquisite  nature.  What  do  mountains  become  in  type,  or  rivere 
in  Mr.  Vizetelly's  best  brevier  ?  Here  lies  the  sweet  bay,  gleaming 
peaceful  in  the  rosy  sunshine  :  green  islands  dip  here  and  there  in  its 
waters :  purj)le  mountains  swell  circling  round  it ;  and  towards  them, 
rising  from  the  bay,  stretches  a  rich  green  plain,  fruitful  with  herbs 
and  various  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  white  houses  twinkle. 
I  can  see  a  little  minaret,  and  some  spreading  palm-trees;  but,  beyond 
these,  the  description  would  answer  as  well  for  Bantry  Bay  as  for 
Makri.  You  could  write  so  far,  nay,  much  more  particidarly  and 
grandly,  without  seeing  the  place  at  all,  and  after  reading  Beaufort's 
"  Caramania,"  which  gives  you  not  the  least  notion  of  it. 

Suppose  the  great  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  himself  can't 
descrilje  it,  who  surveyed  the  place ;  suppose  Mr.  Fellowes,  who 
discovered  it  afterwards — suppose,  I  say,  Sir  John  Fellowes,  Knt., 
can't  do  it  (and  I  defy  any  man  of  imagination  to  get  an  impression 
of  Telniessus  from  his  book) — can  you,  vain  man,  hojMJ  to  try  1 
The  effect  of  the  artist,  as  I  take  it,  ought  to  be,  to  produce  ujwn 
his  hearer's  mind,  by  his  art,  an  effect  something  similar  to  that 
jiroduced  on  his  own  by  the  sight  of  the  natural  object.  Only 
music,  or  the  ])e8t  poetry,  can  do  this,  Keats's  "Ode  to  the 
Grecian  Urn"  is  the  best  description  I  know  of  that  sweet  old 
silent  ruin  of  Telmessus.  After  you  have  once  seen  it,  the  remem- 
brance remains  with  you,  like  a  tune  from  Mozart,  which  he  seems 
to  have  caught  out  of  heaven,  and  which  rings  sweet  harmony  in  your 
ears  for  ever  after !  It's  a  benefit  for  all  after  life  !  You  have  but 
to  shut  your  eyes,  and  think,  and  recall  it,  and  the  delightful  yision 
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comes  smiling  back,  to  your  order ! — the  divine  air — the  ilolicious 
little  ixigeant,  which  nature  set  before  you  on  this  lucky  day. 

Here  is  the  entry  made  in  the  note-book  on  the  eventtiil  tlay  : — 
"  In  the  morning  steamed  into  the  bay  of  Glaucus — landctl  ut  Makri 
— cheerful  old  desolate  village — theatre  by  the  beautiful  seashore  — 
great  fertility,  oleanders — a  palm-tree  in  the  midst  of  the  village, 
spreading  out  like  a  Sultan's  aigrette — sculj)tured  caverns,  or  tomlis, 
up  the  mountain — camels  over  the  bridge." 

Perhaps  it  is  best  for  a  man  of  ^cy  to  make  his  own  landscape 
out  of  these  materials :  to  group  the  couched  camels  under  the  plane- 
trees  ;  the  little  crowd  of  wandering  ragged  heathens  come  down  to 
the  calm  water,  to  behold  the  nearing  steamer ;  to  fimcy  a  mountain, 
in  the  sides  of  which  84ime  scores  of  tombs  are  nulely  carved  ;  pillars 
and  porticos,  and  Doric  entablatures.    But  it  is  of  the  little  theatre 
that  he  must  make  the  most  beautifid  picture — a  charming  little 
place  of  festival,  lying  out  on  the  shore,  and  loc^king  over  the  sweet 
bay  and  the  swelling  piuT)le  islands.     No  theatre-goer  ever  L.^>ked 
out  on  a  £urer  scene.     It  encourages   poetry,   idleness,  delicious 
sensual  reverie.     O  Jones !  fnend  of  my  heart !  would  you  not  like 
to  be  a  white-robed  Greek,  lolling  languidly,  on  the  cool  benches 
here,  and  pouring  compliments  (in  the  Ionic  dialect)  into  the  rosy 
ears  of  Xesera  ?     Instead  of  Jones,  your  name  should  be  lonides ; 
instead  of  a  silk  hat,  you  should  wear  a  chaplet  of  roses  in  your 
hair :  you  would  not  listen  to  the  choruses  they  were  singing  on  the 
stage,  for  the  voice  of  the  f«ur  one  would  be  whispering  a  rendezvous 
Ibr  the  mesonuktiais  horais,  and  my  lonides  woultl  have  no  ear  for 
aught  beside.     Yonder,  in  the  mountain,  they  would  caire  a  Doric 
cave  temple,  to  receive  your  urn  when  all  was  done  ;  and  you  would 
be  accompanied  thither  by  a  dirge  of  the  siu^ving  lonidre.     The 
caves  of  the  dead  are  empty  now,  however,  and  their  place  knows 
them  not  any  more  among  the  festal  haunts  of  the  living.     But,  by 
way  of  supplying  the  choric  melodies  simg  here  in  old  time,  one  of 
our  companions  mounted  on  the  scene  and  spouted. 


CI 


My  name  is  NorraL'* 


On  the  same  day  we  lay  to  for  a  while  at  another  ruined 
theatre,  that  of  Antiphilos.  The  Oxfoni  men,  fresh  with  recollec- 
tions of  the  little-go,  bounded  away  up  the  hill  on  which  it  lies  ti> 
the  ruin,  measured  the  steps  of  the  theatre,  ant  I  calculated  the 
wiiith  of  the  scene ;  while  others,  less  active,  watched  them  with 
telescopes  from  the  ship's  sides,  as  they  plungetl  in  and  out  of  the 
stones  and  hoUows^ 

Two  days  after  the  scene  was  quite  chaniied.  We  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  cbssical  country,  and  lay  in  Si.  Geor^  s  Bay,  behind 
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a  huge  mountain,  upon  which  St.  George  fought  the  dragon,  and 
rescued  the  lovely  Lady  Sabra,  the  King  of  Babylon's  daughter. 
The  Turkish  fleet  was  lying  about  us,  commanded  by  that  Halil 
Pasha  whose  two  children  the  two  last  Sultans  murdered.  The 
crimson  flag,  with  the  star  and  crescent,  floated  at  the  stem  of  his 
ship.  Oiu-  diplomatist  put  on  his  uniform  and  cordons,  and  paid 
his  Excellency  a  visit.  He  spoke  in  rapture,  when  he  returned, 
of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  ship,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  infidel 
Admiral.  He  sent  us  bottles  of  ancient  Cyprus  wine  to  drink  :  and 
tlie  captain  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Trump,  alongside  which  we  were 
lying,  confirnied  that  good  opinion  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  which  the 
reception  of  the  above  present  led  us  to  entertain,  by  relating  many 

instances  of  his  friendliness  and  hospitalities.     Captain  G said 

the  Turkish  ships  were  as  well  manne<l,  as  well  kept,  and  as  well 
manoeuvred,  as  any  vessels  in  any  service ;  and  intimated  a  desire 
to  command  a  Turkish  seventy-four,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to 
fight  her  against  a  French  ship  of  the  same  size.  But  I  heartily 
trust  he  will  neither  embrace  the  Maliometan  opinions,  nor  be  called 
upon  to  engage  any  seventy-four  whatever.  If  he  do,  let  us  hope 
he  will  have  his  own  men  to  fight  with.  If  the  crew  of  the  Trump 
were  all  like  the  crew  of  the  captain's  boat,  they  need  fear  no  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of  any  country,  with  any  Joinville  at 
their  head.  We  were  carried  on  shore  by  this  boat.  For  two 
years,  during  which  the  Trump  had  been  lying  off  Beyrout,  none  of 
the  men  but  these  eight  had  ever  set  foot  on  shore.  Mustn't  it  be 
a  happy  life  ?  We  "were  landed  at  the  busy  quay  of  Beyrout,  flanked 
by  the  c^istle  that  the  fighting  old  commodore  half  battered  down. 

Al(mg  the  Beyrout  quays  civilisation  flourishes  under  the  flags 
of  the  consuls,  which  are  streaming  out  over  the  yellow  buildings  in 
the  clear  air.  Hither  she  brings  from  England  her  produce  of 
marine-stores  and  woollens,  her  crockeries,  her  portable  ,soup6,  and 
her  bitter  ale.  Hither  she  has  brought  politeness,  and  the  last 
modes  from  Paris.  They  were  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  pretty 
lady,  superintending  the  great  French  store,  and  who,  seeing  a 
stranger  sketching  on  the  quay,  sent  forward  a  man  with  a  chair  to 
accommodate  that  artist,  and  greeted  him  with  a  bow  and  a  smile 
such  as  only  can  be  found  in  France.  Then  she  fell  to  talking  with 
a  young  French  officer  with  a  beard,  who  was  greatly  smitten  with 
her.  They  were  making  love  just  as  they  do  on  the  Boulevard. 
An  Arab  porter  left  his  bales,  and  the  camel  he  was  unloading,  to 
come  and  look  at  the  sketch.  Two  stumpy  flat-faced  Turkish 
soldiers,  in  red  caps  and  white  undresses,  peered  over  the  paper. 
A  noble  little  Lebanonian  girl,  with  a  deep  yellow  face,  and  curly 
dun-coloured  hair,  and  a  blue  tattooed  chin,  and  for  all  clothing  a 
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little  ragged  shift  of  blue  cloth,  stood  by  like  a  little  statue,  holding 
her  urn,  and  stared  with  wondering  brown  eyes.  How  nmgnificently 
blue  the  water  was ! — how  bright  the  flags  and  buildings,  as  they 
shone  above  it,  and  the  lines  of  the  rigging  tossing  in  the  bay ! 
The  white  crests  of  the  blue  waves  jumped  and  sparkled  like  quick- 
silver; the  shadows  were  as  broad  and  cool  as  the  lights  were 
brilliant  and  rosy ;  the  battered  old  towers  of  the  commodore  looked 
quite  cheerful  in  the  delicious  atmosphere;  and  the  mountains 
beyond  were  of  an  amethyst  colour.  The  French  officer  and  the 
lady  went  on  chattering  quite  happily  about  love,  the  last  new 
bonnet,  or  the  battle  of  Isly,  or  the  "  Juif  Errant."  How  neatly 
her  gown  and  sleeves  fitted  her  pretty  little  person  ?  We  hail  not 
seen  a  woman  for  a  month,  excei)t  honest  Mrs.  Flonigsin,  the 
stewardess,  and  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  the  tips  of  the  niwes 
of  the  Constantinople  beauties  as  they  passed  by  leering  fn>in  tlieir 
yakmacs,  waddling  and  plapping  in  their  odious  yellow  papooshes. 

And  this  day  is  to  he  marked  with  a  second  white  stone,  for 
having  given  the  lucky  writer  of  the  ]>re8ent,  occasion  to  l)ehol«l  a 
second  beauty.  This  was  a  native  Syrian  damsel,  who  bore  the 
sweet  name  of  Mariam.  So  it  was  she  stcxxl  as  two  of  us  (I 
mention  the  number  for  fear  of  scandal)  took  her  picture. 

So  it  was  that  the  good-nature<l  bWk  cook  looked  behind  her 
young  mistress,  with  a  benevolent  grin,  that  only  the  admirable 
Leslie  could  paint 

Mariam  was  the  sister  of  the  young  guide  whom  we  hired  to 
show  us  through  the  town,  and  to  let  us  be  choate<l  in  the  purchase 
of  gilt  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  which  strangers  think  proper  to 
buy.  And  before  the  foUo^^ing  authentic  drawing  could  be  maile, 
many  were  the  stratagems  the  wily  artists  were  obliged  to  employ, 
to  sulxlue  the  shyness  of  tlie  little  Mariam.  In  the  first  place,  she 
would  stand  behind  the  door  (from  which  in  the  darkness  her 
beautiful  black  eyes  gleame<l  out  like  penny  tjipers) ;  nor  could  the 
entreaties  of  her  brother  and  mamma  bring  her  from  that  hiding- 
place.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  latter,  we  began  by  making  a 
picture  of  her  too — that  is,  not  of  her,  who  was  an  enormous  old 
fat  woman  in  yellow,  quivering  all  over  with  strings  of  pearls,  and 
necklaces  of  sequins,  and  other  ornaments,  the  which  descended 
from  her  neck,  and  down  her  ample  stomacher :  we  did  not  depict 
that  big  old  woman,  who  would  have  been  fnghteneil  at  an  accurate 
representation  of  her  own  enormity;  but  an  ideal  being,  all  grace 
and  beauty,  dressed  in  her  costume,  and  still  simpering  before  me  in 
my  sketch-book  like  a  lady  in  a  book  of  fashions. 

Thus  portrait  was  shown  to  the  old  woman,  who  handed  it  over 
to  the  black  cook,  who,  grinning,  carried  it  to  little  Mariam — and 
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the  result  was,  that  the  young  creature  stepped  forward,  and  Bub- 
iiiittcd ;  and  liiia  come  over  to  Eumpe  as  you  see. 

A  very  snug  and  happy  family  did  this  of  Mariam's  appear  to 
be.  If  you  could  judge  by  all  the  laughter  and  giggling,  by  the 
splendour  of  the  women's  attire,  by  the  neatness  of  the  httle  house, 
prettily  decorated  with  arabewiue  paintings,  neat  mats,  a«d  gay 
cariwts,  they  were  a  family  well  to  do  in  the  Beyrout  world,  and 
lived  with  as  much  comfort  as  any  Eiu«i)ean8.  They  had  one  book  ; 
and,  on  the  wall  of  the  principal  apartment,  a  black  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  whoM  name  is  borne 
by  jiu'tty  Mrtriani. 

The  camels  and  the  sol- 
dicrti,  the  bazaars  and  khans, 
the  fountains  and  awnings, 
whii-h  cheqncr,  with  such 
del iifht fill  variety  of  light 
and  shadr,  the  alleys  and 
markets  of  an  Oriental  town, 
are  to  1)0  seen  in  Beyrout 
in  jN-rfcction ;  and  an  artist 
niisjht  here  employ  himself 
for  months  with  advantage 
and  pleasure.  A  new  cos- 
tume was  here  added  to 
the  motley  ami  picturesque 
assenilily  of  dresses.  This 
was  the  dress  of  the  blue- 
veileil  women  from  tlie  Le- 
banon, stalking  solemnly 
through  the  markets,  with 
huge  horns,  near  a  yard  high, 
on  their  foreheads.  For  thou- 
sands of  years,  since  the  time 


At  night  Captain  Lewis  gave  a  splendid  ball  and  supper  to 
the  Trump.  We  had  the  Trump  baud  to  perform  the  music ; 
and  a  grand  sight  it  was  to  see  the  captain  himself  enthusisstically 
leading  on  the  drum.  Blue  lights  and  rix-kets  were  burned  from  the 
yards  of  our  ship ;  which  festive  signals  were  answered  presently 
from  the  Trump,  and  from  another  English  vessel  in  the  harbour. 

They  must  have  struck  the  Capitan  Pasha  with  wonder,  for  ho 
sent  his  secretary  on  beard  of  us  to  inquire  what  the  firewo^ 
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meant.  And  the  worthy  Turk  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  the 
deck,  wlien  he  found  himself  seized  round  the  waist  by  one  of 
the  Ti^mp  oflBcers,  and  whirling  round  the  deck  in  a  waltz,  to  his 
own  amazement,  and  the  huge  delight  of  the  company.  His  face 
of  wonder  and  gravity,  as  he  went  on  twirling,  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  by  that  of  a  dancing  dervish  at  Scutari ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  to  enjamber  the  waltz  excited  universal  applause. 

I  forgot  whether  he  accommodated  himself  to  European  ways 
80  much  further  as  to  drink  champagne  at  supper-time ;  to  say  that 
he  did  would  be  telling  tales  out  of  school,  and  might  interfere  with 
the  future  advancement  of  that  jolly  dancing  Turk. 

We  made  acquaintance  with  another  of  the  Sultan's  subjects, 
who,  I  fear,  will  have  occasion  to  doubt  of  the  honour  of  the  £nglish 
nation,  after  the  foul  treachery  with  which  he  was  treated. 

Among  the  occupiers  of  the  little  bazaar  watchboxes,  vendors 
of  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  other  articles  of  showy  Esistem 
haberdashery,  was  a  good-looking  neat  young  fellow,  who  spoke 
English  very  fluently,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  ail  the 
passengers  on  board  our  ship.  This  gentleman  was  not  only  a 
pocket-handkerchief  merchant  in  the  bazaar,  but  ejirned  a  further 
livelihood  by  letting  out  mules  and  donkeys ;  and  he  kept  a  small 
lodging-house,  or  inn,  for  travellers,  sus  we  were  informed. 

No  wonder  he  spoke  good  English,  and  was  exceedingly  poHte  and 
well  bred;  for  the  worthy  man  had  passed  some  time  in  England,  and 
in  the  l)est  society  too.  That  humble  haberdasher  at  Bcyrout  had 
been  a  lion  here,  at  the  very  best  houses  of  the  great  peoj)lc,  and  had 
actually  made  his  appeamnce  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
Syrian  Prin(;e,  and  trcate<l  with  great  hospitality  by  Royalty  itself. 

I  don't  know  what  waggish  i)roiHinsity  moved  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Trump  to  say  that  there  was  an  e(iuerry  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  on  board,  and  to  point  me  out  as  the  dignified, 
pereonago  in  question.  S3  the  Syrian  Prince  was  introduced  to  the 
Royal  e^iuerry,  and  a  great  many  compliments  passed  between  us. 
I  even  had  the  audacity  to  state  that  on  my  very  last  interview 
with  my  Royal  master,  His  Royal  Highness  had  said,  "Colonel 
Titraarsh,  when  you  go  to  Beyrout,  you  will  make  special  inquiries 
reganling  my  interesting  friend  Cogia  Hassan.'' 

Poor  Cogia  Hassan  (I  foi^^'et  whether  that  was  his  name,  but  it 
is  as  good  as  another)  was  overpowered  with  this  Royal  message  ; 
and  we  had  an  intimate  conversation  together,  at  which  the  waggish 
oflBcer  of  the  Trump  assisted  with  the  greatest  glee. 

But  see  the  consequences  of  deceit !  Tlic  next  day,  as  we  were 
getting  under  way,  who  should  come  on  board  but  my  friend  the 
Syrian  Prince,  most  eager  for  a  last  interview  with  the  Windsor 
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cqueny ;  and  he  brggwl  me  to  carry  hiB  protestations  oruiudlcraMa 
fiilelity  to  the  gracioiifi  consort  of  bcr  Miijcsty.  Nor  vba  tliis  all. 
('ogia  Hassan  actually  produced  a  great  Ixix  of  sweetmeats,  of  wliich 
lie  beg^'Oil  my  Eicollency  to  acccjit,  anil  a  little  figure  of  a  (loll  dressed 
ill  the  cimtunic  of  Lelunon.  Then  tlie  punishment  of  irapoatura 
lii'gnn  to  be  felt  severely  by  mo.  How  to  acecpt  the  poor  dcTira 
Bweetmeats  ?  How  to  refuse  them  t  Ami  as  we  know  that  one  fib 
lejuU  to  another,  so  I  was  ohligeil  to  Bupport  the  first  falnehood  by 
another ;  ami  putting  on  a  dignified  air — "  Cogiu  HasGan,"  says  I, 
"  I  nni  surprised  yoii  don't  know  tlie  haliita  of  the  British  Court 
better,  an<l  are  not  iiwurc  tliat  our  gracious  master  solemnly  forbids 
his  servants  to  accept  any  sort  of  backsheesh  upon  our  tmvels," 

So  Prince  Cogia  Hnnsan  went  over  the  side  with  bis  chest  of 
sweetmeats,  but  insisted  on  leaving  tiie  doll,  whirb  may  be  worth 
two|)ence-hairpenny  ;  of  which,  and  of  the  costume  of  the  women  of 
Letmnon,  the  following  is  an  accurate  likeness : — 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  DAY  ASD  SIGHT  IS  SYrJA 

WHEN,  aft^  ut'jkz  for  fire  wLo>  m-«ki  at  sea,  wirii  a 
^eiteral  belkf  tLat  at  tbe  eel  of  a  fcw  'iaT*  iL*?  naajiL.^ 
malafh'  leaves  voa  fvr  ::»L  voa  fiijpl  iLits  a  brisk  vii;^3 
and  a  Leary  roIliD;^  ^.well  create  exactly  tLe  same  invard  efifr^T^s 
vhk:h  tbey  occa^iooel  a:  tiie  very  <^'i>inmeD«^-iiK-ot  of  the  voyao? — 
yoa  }ftr:dn  u>  flurry  tkit  you  are  unfairly  liea^i  witb :  and  I,  f:>r  my 
port,  La^l  thoQ^ht  of  complaiiiiii^  Vj  tLe  O-oji^uiy  of  this  atrocious 
rioIatioD  of  the  rules  of  tLeir  prw^^icta* :  T«':t  we  were  peqjietiiaily 
oomiDg  to  anchor  in  Tarious  ports,  at  which  intervals  of  peace  and 
gcMl-huuiour  were  m^UfTed  to  a^ 

On  the  3nl  of  Oirtober  our  cal>le  nL*h€'l  with  a  hu^  rattle  into 
the  blue  Aea  l^f«>re  JaSa,  at  a  dL^tance  of  cvjn»;ilf-niI4y  more  than  a 
mile  off  the  town,  whi'h  lav  l^-fore  ui*  ver^'  «.lear,  with  the  flai^  oi 
tbe  oon>^uLs  flaring  in  the  bright  sky  an*!  making  a  cheerful  an*! 
hospitable  show.  The  1j'»us«  a  great  hfap  uf  ^iin-l.<iked  stooes, 
sonnounteal  here  an«l  there  bv  minarets  an<i  oiimile;^?  little  white^ 
wai)he«l  domes ;  a  few  liate-trees  spreail  out  their  fan-like  heads  over 
theee  duU-lofAin^  buildin^^ ;  long  san«L»  j^tn^teil*>i  away  on  either 
ifide,  with  low  purple  hilLs  behind  them :  we  couM  see  specks  oi 
camels  crawling;  over  th^jse  yellow  plain? ;  and  those  persons  who 
were  aUiUt  to  land  lunl  the  leisure  to  beh^ild  the  sea-^pray  flashing 
over  the  san<ls,  and  over  a  heap  of  black  rocks  which  lie  before  the 
entry  to  the  U}Wil  The  swell  La  very  great,  the  fjassage  between 
the  rocks  narrow,  and  the  dan^^  sometimes  coasitleiahle.  So  the 
guide  began  to  entertain  the  lailies  and  other  passengers  in  the  huge 
country  boat  which  brought  us  from  the  steamer  with  an  agreeable 
story  of  a  lieutenant  and  eight  seamen  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  shif •?, 
who  were  upset,  dashol  to  pieces,  and  drowneil  upon  these  rorks, 
through  which  two  men  an«l  two  boys,  with  a  very  mo^lerate  portion 
of  clothing,  each  standing  and  pulling  half  an  oar — th^re  were  but 
two  oars  between  them,  and  another  by  way  of  rudder — were 
endeavouring  to  guide  us. 

Wlien  the  clanger  of  the  rocks  and  surf  was  passcil,  came  another 
danger  of  the  hideous  brutes  in  brown  skins  and  the  briefest  shirts. 
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who  carac  towards  the  boat,  straddling  through  the  water  with  out- 
stretched amis,  grinning  and  yelling  their  Arab  inyitations  to  mount 
their  shoulders.  I  think  these  fellows  frightened  the  ladies  still 
more  than  the  roctks  and  the  surf;  but  the  poor  creatures  were 
obliged  to  submit ;  and,  trembling,  were  accommodated  somehow 
upon  the  mahogany  backs  of  these  ruffians,  carried  through  the 
shallows,  and  flung  up  to  a  ledge  before  the  city  gate,  where  crowds 
more  of  dark  people  were  swarming,  howling  after  their  fafihion. 
The  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  were  having  arguments  about  the  eternal 
backsheesh  with  the  roaring  Arab  boatmen ;  and  I  recall  with 
wonder  and  delight  especially,  the  curses  and  screams  of  one  small 
and  extremely  loud-lunged  fellow,  who  expressed  discontent  at 
receiving  a  five,  instead  of  a  six-piastre  piece.  But  how  is  one  to 
know,  without  i)osse«aing  the  language]  Both  coins  are  made  of  a 
greasy  j)ewtery  sort  of  tin  ;  and  I  thought  the  biggest  was  the  most 
valuable :  but  the  fellow  showed  a  sense  of  their  value,  and  a  dis- 
jK)sition  seemingly  to  cut  any  man's  throat  who  did  not  understand 
it.     Men's  throats  have  l)een  cut  for  a  less  difference  before  now. 

Being  cast  iijion  the  ledge,  the  first  care  of  our  gallantry  was  to 
look  after  the  ladies,  who  were  scared  and  astonished  by  the  naked 
savage  brutes,  who  were  shouldering  the  poor  things  to  and  fro ; 
and  bearing  them  through  these  and  a  dark  archway,  we  came  into 
a  street  cramuied  with  donkeys  and  their  packs  and  drivers,  and 
towering  camels  with  leering  eyes  looking  into  the  second-floor 
n)oni8,  and  huge  splay  feet,  through  which  mesdames  et  metde- 
moiselies  were  to  l>e  conducte<l.  We  made  a  nish  at  the  first  open 
door,  and  jiassed  comfortably  under  the  heels  of  some  horses  gathered 
under  the  arched  court,  and  up  a  stone  staircase,  which  turned  out 
to  l>e  that  of  the  Russian  consul's  house.  His  people  welcomed  us 
most  cordially  to  his  alxxle,  and  the  ladies  and  the  luggage  (objects 
of  our  solicitude)  were  led  up  many  stairs  and  across  several  terraces 
to  a  most  comfortable  little  room,  under  a  <lome  of  its  own,  where 
the  representiitive  of  Russia  sat.  Women  with  brown  faces  and 
draggle-taileil  coats  and  turbans,  and  wondering  eyes,  and  no  stays, 
and  blue  Ixjads  and  gold  coins  hanging  roimd  their  necks,  came  to 
gaze,  as  they  passed,  upon  the  fair  neat  Englishwomen.  Blowsy 
black  cooks  puffing  over  fires  and  the  strangest  pots  and  i)ans  on  the 
terraces,  chihlren  paddling  about  in  long  strij)ed  robes,  interrupted 
their  sports  or  labours  to  come  and  stare ;  and  the  consul,  in  his 
cool  domed  chamber,  with  a  lattice  overlooking  the  sea,  with  clean 
mats,  and  pictures  of  the  EmiH*ror,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  George, 
receive<l  the  strangers  with  smiling  courtesies,  regaling  the  ladies 
with  pomegranates  and  sugar,  the  gentlemen  with  pipes  of  tobacco, 
whereof  the  fragrant  tubes  were  three  yards  long. 
a 
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The  RuBsiau  amenities  concluded,  we  left  the  ladies  still  undei 
the  comfortable  cool  dome  of  the  Russian  consulate,  and  went  to 
see  our  own  representative.  The  streets  of  the  little  town  are 
neither  agreeable  to  horse  nor  foot  travellers.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  mere  flights  of  rough  steps,  Icailing  abruptly  into  private  houses  : 
you  pass  under  archways  and  passages  numberless ;  a  steep  dirty 
labyrinth  of  stone-vaulted  stables  and  sheds  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  the  habitations;  and  you  pass  from  flat  to  flat  of  the 
terraces;  at  various  irregular  comers  of  which,  little  chaml^rs, 
with  little  private  domes,  are  erected,  and  the  people  live  seemingly 
as  much  upon  the  terrace  as  in  the  room. 

We  found  the  English  consul  in  a  queer  little  arched  chamber, 
with  a  strange  old  picture  of  the  King's  anns  to  decorate  oue  side 
of  it :  and  here  the  consul,  a  demure  old  man,  dressed  in  red  flowing 
robes,  with  a  feeble  janissary  bearing  a  shabby  tin-mounted  staff,  or 
mace,  to  denote  his  oflice,  received  such  of  our  nation  as  came  to 
him  for  hosi>itality.  He  distributed  pijies  and  coffee  to  all  and 
every  one ;  he  made  us  a  present  of  his  house  and  all  his  beds  for 
the  night,  and  went  himself  to  lie  quietly  on  the  terrace ;  and  for 
all  this  hospitality  he  declined  to  receive  any  reward  from  us,  and 
said  he  was  but  doing  his  duty  in  taking  us  in.  This  worthy  man, 
I  th(jught,  must  doubtless  be  very  well  paid  by  our  Government  for 
making  such  sacriflces;  but  it  appears  that  he  does  not  get  one 
single  farthing,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  our  Levant  consuls 
are  i)aid  at  a  similar  rate  of  easy  remuneration.  If  we  have  bad 
consular  agents,  have  we  a  right  to  complain?  If  the  worthy 
gentlemen  cheat  occasionally,  can  we  reasonably  be  angry  ]  But  in 
travelling  through  these  countries,  English  people,  who  don't  take 
into  consideration  the  miserable  poverty  and  scanty  resources  of 
their  country,  and  are  apt  to  brag  and  be  proud  of  it,  have  their 
vanity  hurt  by  seeing  the  representatives  of  every  nation  but  their 
own  well  and  decently  maintaiueil,  and  feel  ashamed  at  sitting  down 
under  the  shabby  protection  of  our  mean  consular  flag. 

The  active  young  men  of  our  party  had  been  on  shore  long 
before  us,  and  seize<l  upon  all  the  available  horses  in  the  town  ; 
but  we  rclicl  upon  a  letter  from  Halil  Pasha,  enjoining  all  governors 
and  pjishas  to  help  us  in  all  ways :  and  hearing  we  were  the  bearers 
of  this  do<?ument,  the  cadi  and  vice-governor  of  Jaffa  came  to  wait 
upon  the  head  of  our  party ;  declared  that  it  was  his  delight  ami 
honour  to  set  eyes  upon  us ;  that  he  would  do  everything  in  the 
world  to  serve  us;  that  there  were  no  horses,  unluckily,  but  he 
would  send  and  get  some  in  three  hours ;  and  so  left  us  with  a 
world  of  grinning  bows  and  many  choice  compliments  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  which  came  to  each  filtered  through  an  obsequiouk^ 
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interpreter.  But  hours  passed,  and  the  clatter  of  horces'  hcofa 
was  not  heard.  We  had  our  dinner  of  eggs  and  flaps  of  bread,  and  • 
the  sunset  gun  fired  :  we  had  our  pipes  and  coflee  again,  and  the 
night  fell.  Is  this  man  throwing  dirt  upon  us  ?  we  began  to  think. 
Is  he  laughing  at  our  beards,  and  are  our  mothers*  graves  ill-treated 
by  this  smiling  swindling  cadi]  We  detenniued  to  go  and  seek 
in  his  own  den  this  shuffling  dispenser  of  infidel  justice.  This  time 
we  would  be  no  more  bamboozled  by  compliments ;  but  we  would 
use  the  language  of  stem  expostulation,  and,  l)cing  roused,  would 
let  the  rascal  hear  the  roar  of  the  indignant  British  lion ;  so  we 
rose  up  in  our  wrath.  Tlie  |)oor  consul  got  a  lamp  for  us  with  a 
bit  of  wax  candle,  such  as  I  wonder  his  means  could  afibrd ;  tlie 
shabby  janissary  marched  ahead  with  his  tin  mace ;  the  two 
Imiuais-de-place,  that  two  of  our  company  had  hired,  stepped 
fonvard,  each  with  an  old  sabre,  and  we  went  clattering  and 
stumbling  down  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  upon  tliis 
ciidi  in  his  own  divan.  I  was  glad,  for  my  part  (though  outwardly 
majestic  and  indignant  in  demeanour),  that  the  horses  had  not  come, 
and  that  we  had  a  chance  of  seeing  this  little  queer  glimpse  of 
Oriental  life,  which  the  magistrate's  faithlessness  procured  for  us. 

As  piety  forbids  the  Turks  to  eat  during  the  weary  daylight 
hours  of  the  Ramazan,  they  spend  their  time  profitably  in  sleeping 
until  the  welcome  sunset,  when  the  to\Mi  wakens :  all  the  lanteins 
are  lighted  uj) ;  all  the  pii)es  begin  to  puff,  and  the  narghile  to 
bubble ;  all  the  sour-milk-and-shcrbct-mon  begin  to  yell  out  the 
excellence  of  their  ware* ;  all  the  frj'ing-pans  in  the  little  dirty 
cookshops  l)cgin  to  friz,  and  the  pots  to  send  forth  a  steam :  and 
through  this  dingy,  rajjged,  bustling,  beggarly,  cheerful  scene,  we 
l)egan  now  to  march  towards  th(j  Bow  Street  of  Jafia.  We  bustled 
through  a  crowded  narrow  archway  which  led  to  the  cadi's  police- 
office,  entered  the  little  room,  atrociously  perfumed  with  muek, 
an<l  passing  by  the  niil-boanl,  where  the  common  sort  stood,  * 
mounted  the  stage  upon  which  his  worship  and  friends  sat,  and 
s(juatted  down  on  the  divans  in  stem  and  silent  dignity.  His 
honour  onlcrcd  us  coffee,  his  countenance  evidently  showing  consider- 
able alarm.  A  black  slave,  whose  duty  seemed  to  be  to  prepare 
this  beverage  in  a  side-rrx)m  with  a  fumacx?,  prepared  for  each  of 
us  about  a  teaspoon ful  of  the  liquor :  his  worship's  clerk,  I  pre- 
sume, a  tall  Turk  of  a  noble  aspect,  prewnted  it  to  us ;  and  having 
Lipped  up  the  little  m<Hlicum  of  drink,  the  British  lion  began  to 
speak. 

All  the  other  travellers  (said  the  lion  with  j>crfoct  reason)  have 
good  horses  and  are  g(»ne ;  the  Russians  have  pit  horses,  the 
Spaniards  have  horses,  the  English  have  horses,  but  we,  we  vizirs 
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iu  uur  couuiry.  cMUUiig  wiUi  ieuen  of  Halil  Paaba.  ai^  iMU^kacd  £, 
•pit  upviu  !  Ajv  Uiili]  F«iijiia'ii  letu:n>  diru  tiiat  tuq  anciid  u^  titfs: 
iii  tiiie  May  ?  Anr  Bhti4»ii  liuii^  dugh  tiiat  you  troiX  tittm  «<  ^ — mac 
mj  uii.  TUic>  »pt;u<^ii  witii  many  vahsitiuitf^  wims  ouMk-  on  our  «t 
iur  a  quarter  of  an  iiour  :  and  we  tiualiy  swure  tiisx  iiii2oii&  ttt» 
LorMari  Mtrrtr  fi>rtiiu/tuiii4:  we  would  write  tu  Halil  PmthM  tiie  nee 
uiuruiug,  and  lu  lii.f  J:lxuelieb«*y  Uje  £iudi«b  Miuitfter  at  Ibe  Sahiinif 
Porte.  TU.*u  yuu  «iioUid  iia%'e  Leani  tbe  cboruF  of  Turkfi  in  icpiy  : 
a  duifieii  voiott'  ruie  up  iruui  tiie  diraii,  stioutiiij;,  KTeamiik^  c*iar&- 
JLatiii^.  ejLputnoratiii^  (tue  Aiubic  aipakeu  biiiffliage  wxtoe^  to  mquzn 
a  grcjttt  employ  meut  of  tlje  two  latter  omtoriea]  ui^thode^j,  ant! 
utleriu^  what  tU-  lueek  iuterpreter  did  uot  tnuialate  u>  tu,  t«ai 
what  r  dare  liay  were  by  uk>  uieaub  cooipliuMnitanr  phiaa»  xowmim 
iu>  aud  our  uatiou.  Finally,  the  palaver  ooncluded  1>t  tlte  cad: 
dm^hihng  tliat  by  the  will  of  Heaven  hones  should  he  furtbecimin^ 
at  three  oV'ioi!!^  in  the  uioruin^;  and  that  if  not,  why^  tiken,  we 
might  write  to  Hulil  Pai^ha. 

'J*hijs  pobed  ui^,  and  we  roie  up  and  hauj^tily  took  leaT-CL  I 
ahould  like  to  know  that  fel]ow'<»  real  o}»inioD  uf  us  lions  rerr  mucii : 
aiid  especially  to  have  had  the  tranalatiou  of  the  speeches  of  a  ho^- 
hreetrhed  turUmed  roaring  inliiiel.  who  lo<iked  and  spoke  as  if  be 
Would  hav«r  liked  to  Aing  u»  all  into  tlie  sea,  which  was  homrBtly 
murmuring  un<ier  our  windows  an  aixximpaniment  to  the  ooonen 
within. 

We  then  marched  through  the  hazaans,  that  were  luftr  and  grim, 
and  pictty  full  of  people.  In  a  def»ohite  broken  buildiag, 
hujifiredtt  lA'  <.'hildreu  wi^re  playing  and  singing ;  in  many  comers 
pajtics  over  thirir  water-pipe«,  one  of  whom  every  now  and  tlieii 
wouhl  liegin  twanging  out  a  most  queer  eliant ;  cithers  there  were 
playijig  ut  t'iittintt  -u  <*rowd  sniiUAtted  around  the  ^{ualling  gamblers, 
ajiil  talking  ujkI  liM/kiug  on  with  eager  interest.  In  one  place  uf  the 
'  Uiiiiur  we  found  u  hun<lred  pe<iple  at  least  listeuing  to  a  story-teller 
wijo  ileliveri'd  hiti  tah?  with  emrellent  arrtioo,  voice,  and  volubility  : 
iu  uijiitljtT  thi*y  were  playing  a  st^rt  of  tliinible-rig  with  coffee-cupSy 
uil  intent  u|>on  the  game,  ami  the  phiyer  hiitiscif  very  wild  lest  one 
lit  our  party,  who  huil  iiis(^>vered  where  the  |iea  lay,  should  tell  the 
n>uipan>.  The  devotion  and  energy  with  which  all  these  pastimes 
ucru  puftfutiil,  rftrui'k  uut  as  uuu*h  as  anything.  These  people  have 
iNuin  pltt>in^  thinihle-rig  and  tutsino ;  that  story-teller  has  been 
bliouhug  liiii  tale  of  Autjir  for  f(»rty  years;  and  they  are  just  as 
happy  witli  this  aumsenient  now  an  when  first  they  tried  it.  Is 
tliuie  nil  i*nnui  in  thn  Eiisteni  rountrit^  and  ai^  blue-devils  not 
allitwnl  tti  gii  tthnuid  there  t 

KioU)  tht)  Im^aars  wo  went  tu  stx'  the  house  of  Mustapha,  said 
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to  be  the  best  lioiise  and  the  greatest  man  of  Jofia.  But  the  great 
man  had  absconded  suddenly,  and  had  fled  into  l!gypt  The  Sultau 
had  made  a  demand  upon  liim  for  sixteen  thousand  purses,  £80,000 
— Mustapha  retire<l — the  *Sultan  |)ounced  down  ui)on  his  house,  and 
his  goods,  his  horses  and  his  mules.  His  hurem  was  desolate..  Mr. 
Milnes  could  have  written  six  affecting  i>oems,  had  he  been  with  us, 
on  the  dark  loneliness  of  that  violated  sanctuary.  We  passed  from 
hall  to  hall,  terrace  to  torraee — a  few  fellows  were  slumbering  on  the 
nake4l  floors,  and  scarce  tunied  as  we  went  by  them.  We  entered 
Mustapha's  particular  divan — there  was  the  raised  floor,  but  no 
beanled  friends  squatting  away  the  night  of  Ramazan ;  there  was 
the  little  coffee  furnace,  but  where  was  the  slave  and  the  coffee  and 
the  glowing  embers  of  the  pipes]  Mustapha's  favourite  passages 
from  the  Koran  were  still  pjiinte<l  up  on  the  walls,  but  nobody  was 
the  wiser  for  them.  We  walked  over  a  sleeping  negro,  and  opened 
the  windows  which  looked  into  his  gardens.  The  horses  and 
donkeys,  the  camels  and  nniles  were  picketed  there  below,  but 
where  is  the  said  Mustapha  ?  From  the  frying-i)an  of  the  Porte,  has 
he  not  fiillen  into  the  fire  of  Mehemet  Ali  ?  And  which  is  l)est,  to 
broil  or  to  frj"?  If  it  l)e  hut  to  reail  the  "Arabian  Nights"  agidn 
on  getting  home,  it  is  gcMnl  to  have  made  this  little  voyage  and  seen 
these  strange  place*  and  faces. 

Then  we  went  out  through  the  arched  lowering  gateway  of  the 
town  into  the  plain  beyond,  and  that  was  another  famous  and 
brilliant  scene  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  heaven  shone  with  a 
mar\'ellous  brilliancy — the  plain  disappeared  far  in  the  haze — the 
towers  and  battlements  of  the  toim  nise  black  against  the  sky — old 
outlandish  trees  rose  up  here  and  there — clumps  of  camels  were 
couched  in  the  rare  herlwge  —dogs  were  baying  alx>ut—  groups  of 
men  lay  sleeping  under  their  haicks  round  alx)ut — round  al)Out  the 
tall  gates  many  lights  were  twinkling — and  they  brought  us  water- 
pipes  and  sherl)et — and  we  wondered  to  think  that  London  was  only 
three  weeks  off. 

Then  came  the  night  at  the  consuVs.  The  poor  demure  old 
gentleman  brought  out  his  mattresses  ;  and  the  ladies  sleejiing  round 
on  the  divans,  we  lay  down  quite  hajipy ;  and  I  for  my  part  in- 
tended to  make  ai?  delightful  dreams  as  Alnaschar;  but — lo,  the 
delicate  mo8<iuito  sounded  his  honi :  the  active  flea  jumped  up,  and 
came  to  feast  on  Christian  flesh  (the  EiiMtern  flea  bites  more  bitterly 
than  the  most  savage  bug  in  Cliristendoui),  and  the  bug — oh,  the 
accursed  !  Why  was  he  made  1  What  duty  has  that  infamous 
ruffian  to  pertV)rm  in  the  world,  siive  to  make  people  wretched  1 
Only  Bulwer  in  his  most  pathetic  style  could  de8cril)e  the  miseries 
of  that  night — the  moaning,  the  groaning,  the  cursing,  the  tumbling^ 
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the  HliAtfTiiu^  tlie  ld&hioiu  liespair  and  (ic^raditioii '.  I  beazd  all 
the  i*of\»  in  JaA  (TOW:  tbe  (4iili[irra  itxttius,  and  the  motiiBS 
hiMhins:  them  :  the  'ionkeyR  lirayiiu^  fitfoily  in  the  moaniigfat :  at 
Unt  r  lieAiti  the  i4atter  of  hoo&  helow.  and  the  ^^^^'wy  *yi  men.  It 
wtw  three  o'<4nek,  the  boraes  were  actnailr  come ;  nay,  there  wwe 
<^mM:«  likewiiie :  anes  and  muies,  pack-saddles  and  dnrexs.  all 
bnAtlin^  together  iimier  the  moonlight  in  the  cheBffhi 
the  first  night  in  SyriA  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XII 

FROM  JAFFA  TO  JERUSALEM 

m 

IT  took  an  hour  or  more  to  get  oiir  little  carayan  into  marching 
order,  to  accommodate  all  the  packs  to  the  horses,  the  horses  to 
the  ritlers ;  to  see  the  ladies  co?ufortably  placed  in  their  litter, 
with  a  sleek  and  large  black  mule  fore  and  aft,  a  groom  to  ewh 
mule,  and  a  tall  and  exceedingly  good-naturW  and  maliogany- 
coloured  infidel  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  to  balance  it  as 
it  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  to  offer  his  back  as  a  step  to  the  inmates 
whenever  they  were  niindetl  to  ascend  or  alight.  Tliesc  three 
ff'llows,  fasting  through  the  Kiunaziin,  and  over  afi  rough  a  rood,  for 
the  greater  part,  a«  ever  shook  mortal  Iwnes,  performe<l  their  fourteen 
hours'  walk  of  near  forty  miles  with  the  most  admirable  courage, 
alacrity,  and  good-humour.  They  once  or  twice  drank  water  on  the 
march,  and  so  far  infringed  the  rule ;  but  they  refused  all  bread  or 
e<lible  refreshment  offenxl  to  them,  and  tugged  on  with  an  energy  that 
the  best  camel,  and  I  am  sure  the  \)e»t  Christian,  might  envy.  What 
a  lesson  of  good-humoure<l  endurance  it  was  to  certain  Pall  Mall  Sar- 
danapaluses,  who  grumble  if  club  sofa  cushions  are  not  soft  enough  ! 
If  I  could  write  sonnets  at  leisure,  I  would  like  to  chronicle  in 
fourteen  lines  my  wjnsations  on  finding  myself  on  a  high  Tmkish 
Nidille,  with  a  jwiir  of  fire-shovel  stimiiw  and  worsted  reins,  red 
]iailded  saddle-cloth,  ami  innumenible  tags,  fringes,  glass  beads,  ends 
of  rofKj,  to  deconite  the  harness  of  the  liorse,  the  gallant  steed  on 
which  I  was  al)out  to  gallop  into  Syrian  life.  What  a  figure  we 
cut  in  the  moonlight,  and  how  they  would  have  stared  in  the 
Stnmd  !  Ay,  or  in  Leicestershire,  where  I  warrant  such  a  horpc 
an<l  rider  are  not  often  visible !  The  shovel  stimips  are  deucedly 
short;  the  clumsy  leathers  cut  the  shins  of  some  equestrians 
al>ominably ;  you  sit  over  your  horse  as  it  were  on  a  tower,  from 
whi(rh  the  descent  would  be  verj*  easy,  but  for  the  big  peak  of  the 
saddle.  A  good  way  for  the  inexf)erienced  is  to  put  a  stick  or 
umbrella  across  the  saddle  i)oak  again,  so  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  go  over  your  horse's  neck.  I  found  this  a  vast  comfort 
in  going  down  the  hills,  and  recommend  it  conscientiously  to  other 
dear  simple  brethren  of  the  city. 
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wii\  'isttiui^i  ';i  1^  T'lir  r»a^  «^r'i*a#  ma^T  r^«r-*niir  .  ui:.  tic'*?*-  tw  jj 
^vi»%  a;r"»»iy  ."lit  aj^  n-VrTLJia-'^u* 

«t/jr»»  •^kT^vr  r^.^-:  v.*^-jr  n.'  itrr  iiur--.  u*i  iAxeat^  i:eiir  zmi^ 

*.-j*  ♦Vf'C  *'^:v-r:ji;j  *::r»»^^*  .c  t.jt  'trr  iz.v..  i^?-  rrtr  r-'^*  ^^  'hjinze^i 
Wi,i  ••*.•  «:^.  :.--<  LJj:  iT*^  j^  -A  itTti^  'lix-x^^a.-^  v^czzir  r<r*.*Lx 

'ii^Ti  if\»^  X0z^,'*:  'A.  *-llf'-"d'.J  f-r<  i  rtTKik  '-f  ZTfT,  C£ji*C    :c  zT^^ra. 

t  >%  '/  r»:ii  i/i  :ij^  ikj. ::  t^-  fr>r  t»^  v^r  tbese  !=;:in^  &?=■?»  -i-rCSB^ti 

*'(  *fj^  fn^i^'t  kiA  ay*tt  i^'lj^rf-^l  **rTii4n  c.*  I  I -ire  cajoy^i  «i!>-e 
t':*r  'LiT  I  fir<  *':*w  C^fcLkU  i-irr.  I:  wn  f  ;L  'lar  vhea  taeT  zar^ 
tfi^rr  fy/r»^  a  'Jrr.ic  at  a  lorj??  P'TftiT  Ori^-ntil  f  vis  tain,  arbi  ?h<ea 
pr^T'/rrjfiT  w«t  •ztkU:T*:*\  t£i^  '>f*Ti  pUia  — th*?  fam^ius  plaia  of  St^rrici  — 
•*i  friitf'il  in  r>*ai  00. ^e,  dow  Larilr  cuItiritaL  bet  alwars  bcaatiril 

H'f*r   prf3*^ntly,   in    th<r   «ii*tan»Tf^.   we   saw   another   caralcaxie 

\m^Wu'z  nvi-r  tli*r  plain.  O-ir  two  white  warriors  spread  to  the 
ri^^Fit  aful  I^ft,  afiii  :r;ilI'»f«eJ  to  rpci^nri»»itre.     We,  too,  pat  our  steeds 
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to  the  canter,  and  handling  our  umbrellas  as  Bichard  did  his  lance 
against  Saladin,  went  undaunted  to  challenge  this  carayan.  The 
fact  is,  we  could  distinguish  that  it  was  formed  of  the  party  of  our 
pious  friends  the  Poles,  and  we  hailed  them  with  cheerful  shouting, 
and  presently  the  two  caravans  joined  company,  and  scoured  the 
j)lain  at  the  rate  of  near  four  miles  per  hour.  The  horse-master,  a 
courier  of  this  company,  rode  three  miles  for  our  one.  He  was  a 
broken-nosed  Arab,  with  pistols,  a  sabre,  a  fusee,  a  yellow  Damascus 
cloth  flapping  over  his  head,  and  his  nose  ornamented  with  diachylon. 
He  rode  a  hog-necked  grey  Arab,  bristling  over  with  harness,  and 
jumi)ed,  and  whirled,  and  reared,  and  halted,  to  the  admiration 
of  all. 

Scarce  had  Jbhe  diachylonian  Arab  finished  his  evolutions,  when 
lo  !  yet  another  cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  and  another  party  of  armed 
and  glittering  horsemen  apj)eared.  They,  too,  were  led  by  an  Arab, 
who  was  followed  by  two  janissaries,  with  silver  maces  shining  in 
the  sun.  'Twas  the  party  of  the  new  Americjan  Consul-General  of 
Syria  and  Jenisalem,  hastening,  to  that  city,  with  the  inferior 
consuls  of  Ramleh  and  Jaffa  to  escort  him.  He  expects  to  see 
the  Millennium  in  three  years,  and  has  accepted  the  office  of  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  l)e  on  the  spot  in  readiness. 

When  the  dia<*hylon  Arab  saw  the  American  Arab,  he  straight- 
way galloped  his  steed  towanls  him,  took  his  pipe,  which  he 
delivered  at  his  adversary  in  guise  of  a  jereed,  and  galloped  round 
and  round,  and  in  and  out,  and  there  and  bock  again,  as  in  a  play 
of  war.  The  American  replied  in  a  similar  play  fid  ferocity — the  two 
warriors  made  a  little  tournament  for  us  there  on  the  plains  before 
Jaffa,  in  the  which  diachylon,  being  a  little  worsted,  challenged 
his  adversary  to  a  race,  and  fled  away  on  his  grey,  the  American 
following  on  his  bay.  Here  poor  sticking-plaster  was  again  worsted, 
the  Yankee  contemptuously  riding  round  him,  and  then  declining 
further  exercise. 

What  more  could  mortal  man  want  ?  A  troop  of  knights  and 
pala<lins  could  have  done  no  more.  In  no  page  of  Walter  Scott 
have  1  read  a  scene  more  fair  and  Bjmrkling.  The  sober  warriors 
of  our  escort  did  not  join  in  the  gambols  of  the  yoimg  men.  There 
they  rode  sol)orly,  in  their  white  turbans,  by  their  ladies'  litter, 
their  long  guns  rising  up  behind  them. 

There  was  no  lack  of  company  along  the  road  :  donkeys  number- 
less, camels  Jby  two  and  threes ;  now  a  mule-driver,  trudging  along 
the  road,  chanting  a  most  queer  melody ;  now  a  lady,  in  whit« 
veil,  black  mask,  and  yellow  papooshes,  bestriding  her  ass,  and 
followed  by  her  husband,-- met  us  on  the  way;  and  most  people 
gave  a  salutation.     Presently  we  saw  Ramleh,  in  a  smoking  mist^ 
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on  the  plain  before  us,  flanked  to  the  right  by  a  tall  lonely  t<>T\-er, 
that  might  have  held  the  bells  of  some  moutier  of  Caen  or  Evreux. 
Ab  we  entered,  about  three  hours  and  a  half  after  starting,  among 
the  white  domes  and  stone  houses  of  the  little  town,  we  passetl  the 
place  of  toml>s.  Two  women  were  sitting  on  one  of  them, — the  one 
bending  her  head  towanis  the  stone,  and  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
moaning  out  a  very  sweet  pitiful  lamentation.  The  American 
consul  invited  us  to  breakfast  at  the  house  of  his  subaltern,  the 
hospitable  one-eyed  Armenian,  who  represents  the  United  States 
at  Jaffa.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  flaunting  over  his  terraces, 
to  which  we  ascendal,  leaving  our  horses  to  the  care  of  a  multitude 
of  roaring  ragged  Arabs  beneath,  who  took  (ihiirge  of  and  fetl  the 
animals,  though  I  ciin't  say  in  the  least  why  ;  but,  in  the  same 
way  as  getting  off  my  horse  on  entering  Jerusalem,"  I  gave  the  rein 
into  the  hand  of  the  first  person  near  me,  and  have  never  heard 
of  the  worthy  brute  since.  At  the  American  consul's  we  were 
served  first  with  rice  soup  in  pishpash,  flavoured  with  cinnamon 
and  spice ;  then  with  boiled  mutton,  then  with  stewed  ditto  and 
tomatoes ;  then  with  fowls  swimming  in  grease ;  then  with  brown 
ragoiits  belaboured  with  onions;  then  with  a  smoking  pilaff  of 
rice :  sevenU  of  which  dishes  I  can  pronounce  to  be  of  excellent 
material  and  flavour.  When  the  gentry  hml  concluded  this  repast, 
it  was  handed  to  a  side  table,  where  the  ci>mmonalty  speeilily 
discussed  it.  We  left  them  licking  their  fingers  as  we  luisteneti 
away  upon  the  second  part  of  the  ri<le. 

And  as  we  quitted  Ramleh,  the  scenery  lost  that  sweet  and 
peaceful  look  which  characterises  the  pretty  plain  we  had  traverseil ; 
and  the  sun,  too,  rising  in  the  heaven,  dissipated  all  those  fresh 
beautiful  tints  in  which  G<xl*3  world  is  clothed  of  early  morning, 
and  which  city  people  have  so  seldom  the  chance  of  beholding. 
The  plain  over  which  we  rode  looked  yellow  and  gloomy  ;  the 
cultivation  little  or  none;  the  land  across  the  roadside  fringo<i, 
for  the  most  part,  with  straggling  wild-carrot  plants ;  a  patch  of 
green  only  here  and  there.  We  passed  several  herds  of  lean,  smadl, 
well-conditioned  cattle :  many  flocks  of  black  goats,  tended  now 
and  then  by  a  ragged  negro  shephenl,  his  long  gim  slung  over  his 
back,  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  as  he  stared  at  our 
little  cavalcade.  Most  of  the  half-nake<l  countryfolks  we  met  had 
this  dismal  appendage  to  Eastern  rustic  life ;  and  the  weapon  could 
hardly  be  one  of  mere  defence,  for,  beyond  the  faded  skullcap,  or 
tattere<l  coat  of  blue  or  dirty  white,  the  brawny,  brown-chested, 
solemn-looking  fellows  had  nothing  seemingly  to  guard.  As  before, 
there  was  no  lack  of  travellers  on  the  road :  more  donkeys  trotted 
by,  looking  sleek  and  strong;  camels  singly  and  by  pairs,    laden 
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witli  a  little  humble  ragged  merchandise,  on  their  way  between  the 
two  towns.  About  noon  we  halted  eagerly  at  a  short  distance 
from  an  Arab  village  and  well,  where  all  were  glad  of  a  drink 
of  fresh  water.  A  village  of  beavers,  or  a  colony  of  ants,  make 
habitations  not  unlike  these  dismal  huts  piled  together  on  the  plain 
here.  There  were  no  single  huts  along  the  whole  line  of  road ; 
poor  and  wretched  as  they  are,  the  Fellahs  huddle  all  together  for 
protection  from  the  other  thieves  their  neighbours.  The  govern- 
ment (which  we  restored  to  them)  has  no  power  to  protect  them, 
and  is  only  strong  enough  to  rob  them.  The-  women,  with  their 
long  blue  gowns  and  ragged  veils,  came  to  and  fro  with  pitchers 
on  their  heads.  Rebecca  had  su(?h  an  one  when  she  brought  drink 
to  the  lieutenant  of  Abraham.  The  boys  came  staring  roimd, 
bawling  after  us  with  their  fathers  for  the  inevitable  backsheesh. 
The  village  dogs  barked  round  the  flocks,  as  they  were  driven  to 
water  or  pasture. 

We  saw  a  gloomy,  not  very  lofly-looking  ridge  of  hills  in  front 
of  us ;  the  highest  of  which  the  guide  pointing  out  to  us,  told  us 
that  from  it  we  should  see  Jerusalem.  It  looked  very  near,  and 
we  all  set  up  a  trot  of  enthusiasm  to  get  into  this  hill  country. 

But  that  bim$t  of  enthusiasm  (it  may  have  carried  us  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes)  was  soon  destined  to  be  checked 
by  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  country  we  had  to  traverse. 
Before  we  got  to  the  real  mountain  district,  we  were  in  a  manner 
prepared  for  it,  by  the  mounting  and  descent  of  several  lonely  out- 
lying hills,  up  and  down  which  our  rough  stony  track  wound.  Then 
we  entered  the  hill  district,  and  oiu*  path  lay  through  the  clattering 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  whoso  brawling  waters  nave  rolled  away 
into  the  pa^t,  along  with  the  fierce  and  turbulent  race  who  once 
inhabiteii  these  savage  hills.  There  may  have  been  cultivation  here 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  mountains,  or  huge  stony  mounds 
environing  this  rough  |)ath,  have  level  ridges  all  the  way  up  to  theit 
summits ;  on  these  parallel  ledges  there  is  still  some  verdure  and 
soil :  when  water  flowed  here,  and  the  country  was  thronged  with 
that  extraonlinary  population,  which,  according  to  the  Sacred 
Histories,  was  crowded  into  the  region,  these  mountain  steps  may 
have  been  ganlens  and  vineyards,  such  as  we  see  now  thriving  along 
the  hills  of  the  Rhine.  Now  the  district  is  quite  deserted,  and  you 
ride  among  what  seem  to  be  so  many  petrified  waterfalls.  We  saw 
no  animals  moving  among  the  stony  brakes ;  scarcely  even  a  dozen 
little  binls  in  the  whole  course  of  the  ride.  The  sparrows  are  all 
at  Jerusalem,  among  the  housetoj)s,  where  their  ceaseless  chirping 
and  twittering  forms  the  most  cheerful  sound  of  the  place. 

The  company  of  Poles,  the  company  of  Oxford  men,  and  the 
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little  American  army,  travelled  too  quick  for  our  caravan,  which 
was  made  to  follow  the  slow  progress  of  the  ladies'  litter,  and  we 
had  to  make  the  journey  through  the  mountains  in  a  vcrj'  small 
number.  Not  one  of  our  party  had  a  single  weapon  more  dreadful 
than  an  umbrella :  and  a  couple  of  Arabs,  wickedly  inclined,  might 
have  brought  us  all  to  the  halt,  and  rifled  every  carpet-bag  and 
pocket  belonging  to  us.  Nor  can  I  say  that  we  journeyed  without 
certain  qualms  of  fear.  When  swarthy  fellows,  with  girdles  full  of 
pistols  and  yataghans,  passed  us  without  unslinging  their  long  guns 
— when  scowling  camel-riders,  with  awful  long  bending  lances, 
decorated  with  tufts  of  rags,  or  savage  plumes  of  scarlet  feathers, 
went  by  without  molestation — I  think  we  were  rather  glati  tliat 
they  did  not  stop  and  parley :  for,  after  all,  a  British  lion  with  an 
umbrella  is  no  match  for  an  Arab  with  his  infernal  long  gun.  What, 
too,  would  have  become  of  our  women  ]  So  we  tried  to  think  that 
it  was  entirely  out  of  anxiety  for  them  that  we  were  inclined  to 
push  on. 

There  is  a  shady  resting-place  and  viUage  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountain  district  where  the  travellers  are  accustomed  to  halt  for 
an  hour's  repose  and  refreshment ;  and  the  other  caravans  were  just 
quitting  this  spot,  having  ei^joyed  its  cool  shades  an<i  waters,  when 
we  c-ame  up.  Should  we  stop  ]  Regard  for  the  ladies  (of  course 
no  other  earthly  consideration)  made  us  say,  "  No  ! "  What  admir- 
able self-denial  and  chivalrous  devotion !  So  our  poor  devils  of 
mules  and  horses  got  no  rest  and  no  water,  our  panting  litter-men 
no  breathing-time,  and  we  staggered  desperately  after  the  procession 
ahead  of  us.  It  wound  up  the  mountiiin  in  fn)nt  of  us  :  the  Poles 
with  their  guns  and  attenclauts,  the  American  with  his  janissaries ; 
fifty  or  sixty  all  riding  slowly  like  the  ])roce88ion  in  "  Bluebeard." 

But  alas,  they  headed  us  very  soon  ;  when  we  got  up  the  weary 
hill  they  were  all  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  thoughts  of  Fleet  Street 
did  cross  the  minds  of  some  of  us  then,  and  a  vague  desire  to  sec 
a  few  policemen.  The  district  now  seemed  jieopled,  and  with  an 
u^ly  race.  Savage  p'^rsonages  peere<l  at  us  out  of  huts,  and  grim 
h  )le^  in  the  rocks.  The  mules  began  to  loiter  most  abominably — 
water  the  umleteers  must  have — and,  behold,  we  came  to  a  pleasant- 
1 )  )king  village  of  trees  standing  on  a  hill ;  children  were  shaking 
iv^ri  from  the  trees — women  were  going  about — before  us  was  tlie 
ijiosque  of  a  holy  man — the  village,  looking  like  a  collection  of  little 
f  )rts,  rase  up  on  the  hill  to  our  right,  with  a  long  view  of  the  fields 
and  ganlens  stretching  from  it,  and  camels  arriving  with  their 
burdens.  Here  we  must  stop ;  Paolo,  the  chief  servant,  knew  the 
Skeikh  of  the  village — he  very  gooil  man— give  him  water  and 
supper — water  very  good  here — in  fact  we  began  to  think  of  the 
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propriety  of  halting  here  for  the  night,  and  making  our  entry  into 
Jerusalem  on  the  next  day. 

A  man  on  a  handsome  horse  dressed  in  red  came  prancing  up 
to  us,  looking  hard  at  the  ladies  in  the  litter,  and  passed  away. 
Then  two  others  sauntered  up,  one  handsome,  and  dressed  in  red 
too,  and  he  stared  into  the  litter  without  ceremony,  began  to  play 
with  a  little  dog  that  lay  there,  asked  if  we  were  Inglees,  and  was 
answered  by  me  in  the  affirmative.  Paolo  had  brought  the  water, 
the  most  delicious  draught  in  the  world.  The  gentlefolks  had  had 
some,  the  poor  muleteers  were  longing  for  it.  The  French  maid, 
the  courageous  Victoire  (never  since  the  days  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
there  siu-ely  been  a  more  gallant  and  virtuous  female  of  France) 
refused  the  drink ;  when  suddenly  a  servant  of  the  party  scampers 
up  to  his  master  and  says :  "  Abou  Gosh  says  the  ladies  must  get 
out  and  show  themselves  to  the  women  of  the  village  !  " 

It  was  Abou  Gosh  himself,  the  redoubted  robber  Sheikh  about 
whom  we  had  been  laughing  and  crying  "  Wolf ! "  all  day.  Never 
was  seen  such  a  skurry  !  "  March  !  "  was  the  instant  order  given. 
When  Victoire  heard  who  it  was  and  the  message,  you  should  have 
seen  how  she  changed  countenance  ;  trembling  for  her  virtue  in  the 
ferocious  (clutches  of  a  Gosh.  "  Un  verre  d^eau  pour  Tamour  de 
Dieu  !  *'  giLsped  she,  and  was  ready  to  feint  on  her  saddle.  "  Ne 
buvez  plus,  Vi(!toirc  ! "  screamed  a  little  fellow  of  our  party.  "  Push 
on,  push  on  ! "  cried  one  and  all.  "  What^s  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
the  ladies  in  the  litter,  as  they  saw  themselves  suddenly  jogging  on 
again.  But  we  took  care  not  to  tell  them  what  had  been  the 
designs  of  the  redoubtable  Abou  Gosh.  Away  then  we  went — 
Victoire  was  saved— and  her  mistresses  rescued  from  dangers  they 
knew  not  of,  until  they  were  a  long  way  out  of  the  village. 

Did  he  intend  insult  or  goodwill?  Did  Victoire  escape  the 
odious  chance  of  becoming  Madame  Abou  Gosh  1  Or  did  the 
mountain  chief  simply  propose  to  be  hospitable  after  his  fashion  ? 
I  think  the  latter  was  his  desire  ;  if  the  former  had  been  his  wish, 
a  hidf-dozen  of  his  long  gims  could  have  been  up  with  us  in  a 
minut<s  and  had  all  our  party  at  their  mercy.  But  now,  for  the 
sake  of  the  mere  excitement,  the  incident  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
rather  a  pleasant  one  than  otherwise  :  especially  for  a  traveller  who 
is  in  tlie  happy  condition  of  being  able  to  sing  before  robbers,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  writer  of  the  present. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen  we  came  upon  a  long 
streU'h  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  slanting  towards  the  setting  sun, 
which  illuminated  niunberless  golden  clusters  of  the  most  delicious 
f,Ta|>es,  of  which  we  stopped  and  partook.  Such  grapes  were  never 
before  tasted ;  water  so  fresh  as  that  which  a  countryman  fetched 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

JERUSALEM 

THE  ladies  of  our  party  found  excellent  quarters  in  readiness 
for  them  at  the  Greek  convent  in  tlie  city ;  where  airy  rooms, 
and  plentiful  meals,  and  wines  and  sweetmeats  delicate  and 
abundant,  were  provided  to  cheer  them  after  the  fatigues  of  their 
jouniey.  I  don't  know  whether  the  worthy  fathers  of  the  convent 
share  in  the  good  things  which  they  lavish  on  their  guests;  but 
they  look  as  if  they  do.  Those  whom  we  saw  bore  every  sign  of 
easy  conscience  and  good  living ;  there  were  a  pair  of  strong,  rosy, 
greasy,  lazy  lay -brothers,  dawdling  in  the  sun  on  the  convent  terrace, 
or  peering  over  the  parajiet  into  the  street  below,  whose  looks  gave 
one  a  notion  of  anything  but  asceticism. 

In  the  principal  room  of  the  strangers*  house  (the  lay  traveller 
is  not  admitted  to  dwell  in  the  sacreil  interior  of  the  convent),  and 
over  the  building,  the  Russian  double-headed  eagle  is  display etl. 
The  place  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  an 
Imi)crial  Prince  has  stayed  in  these  rooms ;  the  Russian  'consul 
performs  a  great  part  in  the  city ;  and  a  considerable  annual 
stipend  is  given  by  the  Emperor  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  estaWishment  in  Jcnisalem.  The  Great  Chapel  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  by  far  the  richest,  in  point  of  furniture,  of 
all  the  places  of  worship  under  that  roof.  We  were  in  Russia, 
when  we  came  to  visit  our  friends  here ;  under  the  protection  of 
the  Father  of  the  Church  and  the  Imperial  Eagle !  This  butcher 
and  tyrant,  who  sits  on  his  throne  only  through  the  crime  of  tho^e 
who  held  it  before  him — even'  step  in  whose  pedigree  is  stained  by 
some  horrible  mark  of  nuirder,  parricide,  adultery — this  padded 
and  whiskered  pontiff —who  niles  in  his  jack-boots  over  a  system 
of  Kpies  and  soldiers,  of  de<'eit,  ignorance,  dissoluteness,  and  brute 
force,  such  as  surely  the  history  of  the  world  never  told  of  before — 
has  a  tender  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  children :  in  the 
Eastern  Church  ranks  after  Divinity,  and  is  worshipj^d  by  millions 
of  men.  A  pious  exemplar  of  Christianity  truly  !  and  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  its  union  with  politics  has  brought  it !  Think  of  the 
rank  to  which  he  pretends,  and  gravely  believes  that  he  possesses, 
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cua&rb'^M*fr   b*d'jr»:    iuu;    —- abd  iij*5L    i*f  iij*r  BFtji*-   sue    tiit   T'lniiJ^ 

Uu6iti*jiii.  TLrtr  ufxi  luriii  *th«r  out  fcrrira*.  Tvt.  frf"  "tij'?'iiA  jiiin?^;  a. 
tiit  fy?;jui<juj»r.     Ttj**!:*:  w^  wt  tiifTii.  m-ir^  tiiMZ:  '.irint-  tit  nubsenjtFsr 

ur  }Mbiu'.^U4a«;lv  kitt&ib£  the  i^i^^t*  wiiyii  iLreir  imdinriiifc  im-ve  cotw- 
*:nLuA  hit  ttM:  &utueiiijv  piUi'j^  of  rtie  SariMuri;   ftuffermis.      M  rr*- 

I'Mt:^  ;^rtM  up  ujA  dlHr/v  x^'d  iLe  di<9i;ini>>'tiur  lumuzxitiTTr  of  iite  £itfa£n. 

KL'*     wijivL  ]i<r  tl*^  OT*)»-i>  t?.#Ltiiiut  auiiii^jr  t"  VflL 

tmvell^r  U  ♦*xfi»3».i^  v^  jjay  iu  «f-k  TL^  Lai  in  fatbcrs  eiil&r^ 
t}i«fir  Ui«^4aj'%  }>y  ai  Jittk  hknii]«iH9  tnfc<k'  ib  l«eavl^  and  rmaseK,  amc 
lu'ilii^r-'if  ji«atrl  >»WU,  'm  wLicL  firujt>  of  K&icte  aire  fiiijaTtid  :  uk^i 
wiii'-L  tii«'y  f/jn-LsiM'  fn^ju  the  iiuuiufihrt-ureni,  nihl  T€ti<J  ax  a  snuJI 
pf/fit.  Tbe  KfJJi•^h,  uutD  '>f  htUr.  uwtJ  u»  }*  <{iutrtered  in  tiifw 
aJuiiii  irjiiD  :  i#ut  lii<t  vfsir  tvo  or  xhnit  MiJus^  Uick  b'Xiiies  ^»r  tbf 
r*¥'ritU'>u  of  t^iuriKt*:,  who  'an  dmw  lie  siz-^-^iUJUi'^iatetJ  miiL  f^ltaiilj 
IUJ«J  «v>rjifort:iM*f  Irjurd,  at  a  raU;  n<*t  U»'i  Loavy  for  inoKt  i>firketfi. 

To  one  of  tlicMf  we  went  very  dudJy  ;  giving  our  br«rsiiies  tlif 
hridle  at  th*-  'Iwr,  whi'Ii  m'*^jl  off  of  their  own  will  to  tb*?ir  stiiltk». 
throijzii  the  ^iark  irjextri':ai;le  lalivrinthr  of  streets,  archways^  and 
alh\\>,  whi<h  we  hiul  thnsule*!  after  leavin;^  the  main  street  fr*<n 
the  Jaffa  HdUi.  Thi're,  there  wai^  Ft  ill  eome  life-  Nmnlirr?!  .it 
\tfrndnih  Were  nAlt^-uA  at  their  d'lorK,  or  smoking  ]»ef'»rt  the  din:rf 
(n#ff(h*r  hoiuied,  where  aiu^n^  nw\  htory-t^-llins:  were  g<*ing  on  ;  Ihi: 
out  of  til  is  ^^Tfiat  btrftet  everjtliin^  wa*i  silent,  and  no  sign  of  a  lidji 
from  the  win<ioWM  of  the  l<iw  houMCi)  whirh  we  jiasBed. 

Wr  ttii(y*n<le<|  fniin  a  lower  flf»or  n]»  t/«  a  terrace,  on  which  were 
wirral  little  donii**!  rhaniU*rR,  or  jianlionft.  From  thi*  temnt. 
whfiHre  we  l«M)k(^l  in  the  iu<»niin;.%  a  ^rreat  jiart  of  the  city  spr»'a«l 
U'fjire  UA :  uhite  dome^  njHin  domes,  aii3  temw^es  of  the  sauif 
rhurw'UT  tm  our  own.  Here  and  there.  fn»m  amonir  theae  "white- 
ManlH^il  m<»iin(hi  round  bU»uU  a  niin;iret  rose,  or  a  rare  <hite-tn*<' : 
Imt  the  chief  jiart  of  the  veireUition  n«':ir  w:i/i  that  oilioiiB  tree  the 
priekly  jir^r,  — (»ne  huge  •^•eu  wart  ^(»\viu^  out  of  another,  armed 
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with  spikes,  as  iuhospitnble  as  the  aloe,  witliout  shelter  or  beauty. 
To  the  ri;j;ht  the  Mosque  of  Omar  rose ;  the  rising  sun  behind  it 
Yonder  steep  tortuous  lane  Ixjfore  us,  flanked  by  ruined  walls  on 
either  side,  has  borne,  time  out  of  mind,  the  title  of  Via  Dolorosa ; 
and  tnidition  has  fixeil  the  spots  where  the  Saviour  rested,  bearing 
His  cross  to  Calvary.  But  of  the  mountain,  rising  immediately  in 
front  of  us,  a  few  grey  olive-trees  speckling  the  yellow  side  here 
and  there,  there  can  be  no  question.  That  is  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
B(?thany  lies  iKjyond  it.  The  most  sacred  eyes  that  ever  looked  on 
this  world  have  gazed  on  those  ridges;  it  was  there  He  used  to 
walk  and  teach.  With  shame  and  humility  one  looks  towards  the 
spot  where  that  inexpressible  Love  and  Benevolence  lived  and 
breathed ;  where  the  great  yearning  heart  of  the  Saviour  interceded 
for  all  oiu-  race :  and  whence  the  bigots  and  traitors  of  his  day  led 
Him  away  to  kill  Him ! 
• 

That  company  of  Jews  whom  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
Constantinople,  and  who  had  cursed  every  delay  on  the  route,  not 
from  impatience  to  view  the  Holy  City,  but  from  rage  at  being 
obliged  to  purchase  dear  provisions  for  their  maintenance  on  shijn 
board,  made  what  bargains  they  l)est  could  at  Jaffa,  and  journeyed 
to  the  Valley  of  Jeiioshaphat  at  the  cheajKist  rate.  We  saw  the 
tall  form  of  the  old  Polish  Patriarch,  venerable  in  filth,  stalking 
among  the  stinking  ruins  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  sly  old  Eabbi, 
in  the  greasy  folding  hat,  who  would  not  pay  to  shelter  his  children 
from  the  storm  off  Beyrout,  greet<.*d  us  in  the  bazaars ;  the  younger 
Rabbis  were  furbished  up  with  some  smartness.  W^e  met  them  on 
Sunday  at  the  kind  of  promenade  by  the  walls  of  the  Bethlehem 
Gate  ;  they  were  in  company  of  some  red-l>eanled  co-religionists, 
smartly  attired  in  Eastern  raiment ;  but  their  voice  was  the  voice 
of  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  and  of  course  as  we  passed  tliey  were  talking 
al:H)ut  so  many  hundert  thaler.  You  may  track  one  of  the  people, 
and  \)c  sure  to  hear  mention  of  that  silver  calf  that  they  worship. 

Tlie  English  mission  has  been  very  unsuccessful  with  these 
nlijrionists.  I  don't  believe  the  Episcopal  apimratus — the  chaplains, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  beadles — have  succeedetl  in  converting  a 
dozen  of  them  ;  and  a  sort  of  martyrdom  is  in  store  for  the  luckless 
Hebrews  at  Jeniwilem  who  shall  secede  from  their  faith.  Their  old 
community  spurn  them  with  horror ;  and  I  heard  of  the  case  of  one 
unfortunate  man,  whose  wife^  in  spite  of  her  husband's  change  of 
cree<l,  l)eing  resolved,  like  a  true  woman,  to  cleave  to  him,  was 
8pirite<l  away  from  him  in  his  absence ;  was  kept  in  privacy  in  the 
city,  in  sjate  of  all  exertions  of  the  mission,  of  the  consul  and  the 
bishop,  and  the  chaplains  iiud  the  beadles ;  was  passed  away  from 
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Jemsalem  to  Beyrout,  and  thence  to  Constantinople ;  and  from 
ConHtantinople  was  whiskc^l  off  into  the  Russian  territories,  where 
she  still  pines  after  her  husband.  May  that  unhappy  convert  find 
consolation  away  from  her!  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  my 
informant,  an  excellent  and  accomplished  gentleman  of  the  mission, 
told  me  the  story,  that  the  Jews  ha<l  done  only  what  the  Christians 
do  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  woman  was  the  daughter 
of  a  most  learned  Rabbi,  as  I  gatliere<l.  Suppose  the  daughter  of 
the  Rabbi  of  Exeter,  or  Canterbury,  were  to  marry  a  man  who 
turned  Jew,  would  not  her  Right  Reverend  Father  be  justified  in 
taking  her  out  of  the  power  of  a  pcrs<m  likely  to  hurl  her  soul  to 
perdition]  These  poor  converts  should  surely  be  sent  away  to 
England  out  of  the  way  of  persecution.  We  could  not  but  feel  a 
pity  for  them,  as  they  sat  there  on  their  benches  in  the  churrh 
conspicuous  ;  and  thought  of  the  scorn  and  contumely  which  attended 
them  without,  as  they  passed,  in  their  Eim)pean  dresses  and  shaven 
beards,  among  their  grisly,  scowling,  long-robed  countrymen. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  towns  I  have  seen,  the  Ghetto  of  Jerusalem 
is  pre-eminent  in  filth.  The  people  are  gathered  round  about  the 
dung-gate  of  the  city.  Of  a  Friday  you  may  hear  their  wailings 
and  lamentations  for  the  lost  glories  of  their  city.  I  think  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  most  ghastly  sight  I  have  seen  in  the 
world.  From  all  quarters  they  come  hither  to  bury  their  dead. 
When  his  time  is  come  yonder  hoary  old  miser,  with  whom  we 
made  our  voyage,  will  lay  his  carcase  to  rest  here.  To  do  that, 
and  to  claw  together  money,  has  been  the  purpose  of  that  strange 
long  life. 

We  brought  with  us   one   of  the  gentlemen  of  the   mission, 

a  Hebrew  convert,  the  Rev.  Mr.   E ;  and  lest  I   should  be 

supposed  to  speak  with  disrespect  al>ove  of  any  of  the  converts  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  let  me  mention  this  gentleman  as  the  only  one 
whom  I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  on  terms  of  intimacy.  I  never 
saw  a  man  whose  outward  conduct  was  more  touching,  whose 
sincerity  was  more  evident,  and  whose  religious  feeling  seemed  more 
deep,  real,  and  reasonable. 

Only  a  few  feet  oflf,  the  walls  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem rise  up  from  their  foundations  on  a  picturesque  open  spot, 
in  front  of  the  Bethlehem  Gate.  The  English  Bishop  has  his 
church  hard  by :  and  near  it  is  the  house  where  the  Christians  of 
our  denomination  assemble  and  worship. 

There  seem  to  be  polyglot  services  here.  I  saw  books  of 
prayer,  or  Scripture,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  German  :  in  which 
latter  language  Dr.  Alexander  preaches  every  Sunday.  A  gentleman 
who  sat  near  me  at  church  used  all  these  books  indifferently  ;  reading 
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the  first  lesson  from  the  Hebrew  book,  and  the  second  from  the 
Greek.  Here  we  all  assemble<l  on  the  Sunday  after  our  arriyal :  it 
was  affecting  to  hear  the  music  and  language  of  our  country  sounding 
in  tliis  distant  place ;  to  have  the  decent  and  manly  ceremonial  of 
our  service ;  the  prayers  delivered  in  that  noble  language.  Even 
that  stout  anti-j)relati8t,  the  American  consul,  ^ho  has  left  his 
house  and  fortune  in  America  in  onler  to  witness  the  coming  of  the 
Millennium,  who  believes  it  to  be  so  near  that  he  has  brought  a 
dove  with  him  from  his  native  land  (which  bird  he  solemnly  informed 
us  was  to  survive  the  expected  Advent),  was  affected  by  the  good 
old  words  and  service.  He  swayed  about  and  moaned  in  his  place 
at  various  passages ;  during  the  sennon  he  gave  especial  marks  of 
sympatliy  and  approbation.  I  never  heard  the  service  more  excel- 
lently and  impressively  read  than  by  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  Mr. 
Veitch.  But  it  was  the  nuisic  that  was  most  touching  I  thought, — 
the  sweet  old  songs  of  home. 

There  was  a  considerable  company  assembled :  near  a  hundred 
I>eople  I  should  think.  Our  party  made  a  large  addition  to  the 
usual  congregation.  ^The  Bishop's  family  is  proverbially  numerous  : 
the  consul,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  have  wives,  and 
children,  and  English  establishments.  These,  and  the  strangers, 
occupied  places  down  the  room,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  desk 
and  communion-table.  The  converts,  and  the  members  of  the 
college,  in  ratlier  a  s(*anty  number,  faced  the  officiating  clergjman ; 
l)efore  whom  the  silver  maces  of  the  janissaries  were  set  up,  as  they 
6<'t  up  the  l)eadles'  maces  in  England. 

I  made  many  walks  round  the  city  to  Olivet  and  Bethany,  to 
the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  fountains  sacred  in  story.  These 
are  green  and  fresh,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  landscape  seemed  to  me 
to  he  friffhifnl.  Parched  mountains,  with  a  grey  bleak  olive-tree 
tHMnbling  here  and  there  ;  savage  ravines  and  valleys,  paved  with 
tombstones—  a  landscape  unsjieakably  ghastly  and  desolate,  meet 
the  eye  wherever  you  wander  round  about  the  city.  The  place 
6(*cnis  (juite  a(lai)ted  to  the  events  which  are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew 
histories.  It  and  they,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  never  be  regarded 
without  terror.  Fear  and  blood,  crime  and  i)unishment,  follow 
from  page  to  page  in  frightful  succession.  There  is  not  a  spot  at 
which  you  look,  but  some  violent  deed  has  been  done  there :  some 
massacre  has  been  committed,  some  victim  has  l^een  murdered, 
some  idol  has  l>een  worshipi)ed  with  bloody  and  dreadful  rites. 
Not  far  from  hence  is  the  place  where  the  Jewish  conqueror  fought 
for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.  "  The  sun  stood  still,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day ; "  so  that  the  Jews  might  have 
daylight  to  destroy  the  Amorites,  whose  iniquities  were  full,  and 
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sharoe  and  terror  should  one  think  of  that  crime,  and  prostrate 
himself  before  the  image  of  that  Diyine  Blessed  Sufferer ! 

Of  course  the  first  visit  of  the  traveller  is  to  the  famouB  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre. 

In  the  archway,  leading  from  the  street  to  the  court  and  church, 
there  is  a  little  bazaar  of  Bethlehemites,  who  must  interfere  con- 
siden\blv  with  the  commerce  of  the  Latin  fathers.  These  men  bawl 
to  you  from  their  stalls,  and  hold  up  for  yoiu*  purchase  their 
devotional  baubles, — bushels  of  rosaries  and  scented  beads,  and 
carved  mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  nide  stone  salt-cellars  and  figures. 
Now  that  inns  are  establisheil, — envoys  of  those  i)edlarB  attend 
theru  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  squat  all  day  on  the  temices  before 
your  door,  an<l  |>atiently  entreat  you  to  buy  of  their  goods.  Some 
worthies  there  are  who  drive  a  good  trade  by  tattooing  pilgrims  with 
the  five  crosses,  the  arms  of  Jerusalem ;  under  which  the  name  of 
the  city  is  puuctunxl  in  Hebrew,  with  the  auspicious  year  of  the 
Hadji's  visit.  Several  of  our  fellow-travellers  submitted  to  this 
queer  oj)eration,  and  will  carry  to  their  grave  this  relic  of  their 
journey.  Some  of  them  had  engaged  as  servant  a  man  at  Beyrout, 
who  hiul  served  as  a  lad  on  board  an  English  ship  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow  had  a 
picture  of  two  hearts  united,  and  the  pathetic  motto,  "  Betsy  my 
dear."  He  had  parted  with  Betsy  my,  dear  five  years  before  at 
Malta.  He  had  known  a  little  English  there,  but  had  forgotten  it. 
Betsv  mv  dear  was  forgotten  too.  Onlv  her  name  remained  en- 
^raveil  with  a  vjun  simulacnim  of  constancy  on  the  faithless  rogue's 
skin  :  on  which  was  now  printed  another  token  of  etjually  effectual 
devotion.  The  beads  and  the  tattooing,  however,  seem  essential 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Christian  pilgrim's  visit ;  for  many 
hundretls  of  years,  doubtless,  the  palmers  have  (^rried  off  with  them 
these  simple  reminiscences  of  the  sacred  city.  That  symbol  has 
been  engraven  upon  the  arms  of  how  many  Princes,  Knights,  and 
Cnisaders  !  Don't-  you  see  a  moral  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  the 
swindling  Beyrout  horseboy  1  I  have  brought  you  back  that  cheap 
and  wholesome  apologue,  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  Bethlehemite  shells 
and  beads. 

After  passing  through  the  porch  of  the  pe^llars,  you  come  to  the 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  noble  old  towers  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  with  pointed  arches  and  Gothic  traceries,  nide,  but  rich 
and  picturesque  in  d(»sign.  Here  crow<ls  are  waiting  in  the  sim, 
until  it  shall  please  the  Turkish  guanlians  of  the  church-door  to 
open.  A  swarm  of  beggars  sit  here  permanently  :  old  tattere*!  hags 
with  long  veils,  ragged  children,  blind  old  bearded  beggars,  who 
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TsdfVi  up  a  chums  of  praj'ers  for  money,  holdin;;^  out  their  wotnien 
howl«,  or  clatt^rini;  with  their  Mirka  on  the  Atonea,  or  pulling  joiir 
coet-skirtrt  an«i  nnwiniir^  and  whinin;^:  yomler  sit  a  ;;^roup  of  aial- 
blank  Coptish  pil'^m«»  ^ith  rolies  and  turbans  of  <lark  blue,  fumbling 
their  perpetual  bea<ls.  A  party  of  Arab  Chrif*tians  have  come  ap 
from  their  tent*  or  villain :  the  men  hiilf-nake<i,  looking  as  if  they 
were  begjajar^  or  banditti,  upon  o«*(!;u§ion ;  the  women  h:ive  flun^ 
their  hea<l-cloth«  F>a<*k,  and  are  l<x>kin:^  at  the  strangers  antler  their 
tattooeil  eyebrows.  A^  for  the  strangers,  there  is  no  neeil  to  iie«-n1* 
them :  that  fi.pire  of  the  Englishman,  with  his  hands  in  his  pt)cket3, 
has  been  seen  all  the  world  over:  staring  down  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  or  into  a  Hottentot  kraal — or  at  a  pyramid,  or  a  Parisian 
coffee-house,  or  an  Rvjuimaux  hut — with  the  same  insolent  calmness 
of  demeanour.  When  the  gates  of  the  church  are  open,  he  cllx^wa 
in  among  the  fir^^t,  and  flings  a  few  scomfid  piastres  to  the  Turkish 
door-keeper ;  an<l  gazes  roimd  easily  at  the  place,  in  which  pe«)ple  of 
every  other  nation  in  the  worhl  are  in  tears,  or  in  rapture,  or  wn>nder. 
He  has  never  scon  the  place  until  now,  and  looks  laa  indifferent  as 
the  Turkish  guardian  who  sits  in  the  <loorway,  and  swears  at  the 
people  as  they  jKnir  in. 

Indce<l,  I  Ix^licvc  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  source 
and  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  devotion.  I  once  went  into  a 
church  at  liome  at  the  request  of  a  Catholic  friend,  who  de«cribe<l 
the  interior  U)  In*,  s*)  l)oantifid  and  glorious,  that  he  thou<rht  (he 
said)  it  must  Ixj  like  heaven  itself.  I  foun<l  walls  hung  with  cheap 
Btrijies  of  pink  and  white  cali<*o,  altars  covered  with  artificial  flowers, 
a  numl>er  of  wax  <-andlcs,  an«l  plenty  of  gilt-paper  ornaments.  The 
plac^  Hceme<l  to  mc  like  a  shabby  theatre ;  and  here  was  my  frieml 
on  his  knees  at  my  side,  jdunged  in  a  rapture  of  wonder  and 
devotion. 

I  could  get  no  better  impression  out  of  this  the  most  famous 
chun^h  in  the  world.  The  deceits  are  too  ojwn  and  flagrant  ;  the 
hiconsistcuf'ics  and  contrivances  too  monstrous.  It  is  hart!  even  to 
sympatlusc  with  jwrsons  who  receive  them  as  genuine ;  and  thouirh 
(as  I  know  and  saw  in  the  case  of  my  friend  at  Rome)  the  believer's 
life  may  l)e  jKossed  in  the  purest  exercise  of  faith  and  charity,  it  is 
difficult  even  to  give  him  credit  for  honesty,  so  barefaced  seem  the 
impostures  which  he  professes  to  believe  and  reverence.  It  costs 
one  no  small  effort  even  to  atlmit  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic's 
crcihdity :  to  share  in  his  rapture  and  devotion  is  still  fiirthcr  out 
of  your  |H)Wcr :  an<l  I  could  get  from  this  church  no  other  emotions 
but  those  of  shame  an<l  p:nn. 

The  legends  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  gamishetl 
Uic  spot  have  no  more  sacredncss  for  you  than  the  hideous,  unreal^ 
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barbaric  pictures  and  oraaments  which  tliey  have  laviBhed  on  it. 
Look  at  the  fervour  with  which  pilgrims  kiss  and  weep  over  a 
tawdry  Gothic  painting,  scarcely  better  fashioned  than  an  idol  in 
a  South  Sea  Morai.  The  histories  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
reverence  are  of  the  same  period  and  order, — savage  Gothic  carica- 
tures. In  either  a  saint  appears  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  made  to  accommotlate  himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  tenth 
century. 

The  difterent  churches  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  various 
relics.  The  Greeks  show  you  the  Tomb  of  Melchisedec,  while  the 
Anneuians  possess  the  Chai)el  of  the  Penitent  Thief;  the  poor 
Copts  (with  their  little  cabin  of  a  chapel)  can  yet  boast  of  possess- 
ing the  thicket  in  which  Abraham  caught  the  Ram,  whi(?h  was  to 
serve  as  the  vicar  of  Isjiac;  the  Latins  i)oint  out  the  Pillar  to 
which  the  Lonl  was  bound.  The  place  of  the  Invention  of  the 
SaiTcd  Cross,  the  Fissure  in  the  Rock  of  Golgotha,  the  Tomb  of 
Adam  himself—  are  all  here  within  a  few  yards'  space.  You  mount 
a  few  steps,  and  are  told  it  is  Calvary  u[)on  which  you  stand.  All 
this  in  the  midst  of  flaring  candles,  reeking  incense,  siivage  pictures 
of  Scrij)ture  story,  or  i)ortrait8  of  kings  who  have  \)qcu  l)enefactor8 
to  the  various  chapels ;  a  din  and  clatter  of  strange  i)cople, — these 
weeping,  bowing,  kissing, — those  utt<>rly  indifferent ;  and  the  priests 
chwl  in  outlandish  robes,  snuffling  and  chanting  incomi)rchensible 
litanies,  robing,  disrobing,  lighting  up  candles  or  extinguishing  them, 
advancing,  retreating,  bowing  with  all  sorts  of  unfamiliar  genu- 
flexions. Had  it  pleased  the  inventors  of  the  Se]>ulchre  topognii)hy 
to  have  fixed  on  fifty  more  sjwts  of  ground  as  the  [>laces  of  the 
events  of  the  sacred  stor>%  the  pilgrim  would  have  believed  just  r.3 
now.  The  priest's  authority  has  so  mastered  his  faith,  that  it 
accommodates  itself  to  any  demand  ujxm  it ;  and  the  Engli^^h 
stranger  looks  on  the  scene,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  feeling  of 
scorn,  bewildennent,  and  shame  at  that  grovelling  credulity,  those 
strange  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  almost  confessed  imi)osture. 

Jarred  and  distracted  by  these,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  some  time,  seems  to  an  Englishman  the  least  sacred 
sj>ot  alx>ut  Jenisalera.  It  is  the  lies,  ami  the  legends,  and  the 
priests,  and  their  quarrels,  and  their  ceremonies,  which  keep  the 
Holy  Place  out  of  sight.  A  man  has  not  leisure  to  view  it,  for  the 
brawling  of  the  guanlians  of  the  sjKjt.  The  Roman  conquerors, 
they  siiy,  raised  up  a  statue  of  Venus  in  this  sacre<l  place,  intend- 
ing to  destroy  all  memorj'  of  it.  I  don't  think  the  heathen  was 
as  criminal  im  the  Christian  is  now.  To  deny  and  disbelieve,  is 
not  so  liad  as  to  make  belief  a  ground  to  cheat  upon.  The  liar 
Anani;is  jKirished  for  that;  and  yet  out  of  these  gates,  where  angela 
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maj  have  kept  watch — out  of  the  tomb  of  Christ — Christian  priests 
iasue  with  a  lie  in  their  hands.  What  a  place  to  cfaooee  fbr  impo^ 
tore,  good  €rod !  to  sull  j  with  brutal  struggles  for  self-aggFandise 
ment  or  shameful  fichemes  of  gain  ! 

The  situation  of  the  Tomb  (into  which,  be  it  authentic  or  not,  do 
man  can  enter  without  a  shock  of  breathless  fear,  and  deep  an*] 
awful  self-humiliation)  must  have  struck  all  traTellers.  It  stamis 
in  the  centre  of  the  arched  rotumla,  which  is  common  to  all  deoo> 
minations,  and  from  which  branch  off  the  Tarious  chapels  belonging 
to  each  particular  sect.  In  the  Coptic  chapel  I  saw  one  coal-black 
Copt,  in  blue  robes,  cowering  in  the  little  cabin,  surrounded  bj 
dingj  lamps,  barbarous  pictiu'es,  and  cheap  fsAed  trumpery.  In 
the  Latin  Church  there  was  no  service  going  on,  only  two  Others 
dusting  the  mouMy  gewgaws  along  the  brown  walls,  and  lau^^hing 
to  one  another.  The  gnrjeous  church  of  the  Fire  impostors,  hard 
by,  was  always  more  fully  attended ;  as  was  that  of  their  wealthy 
neighbo1Ul^  the  Armenians.  These  three  main  sects  hate  each 
other ;  their  quarrels  are  interminable ;  each  bribes  and  intrigues 
with  the  heathen  lords  of  the  soil,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour. 
Now  it  is  the  Latins  who  interfere,  and  allow  the  common  church 
to  go  to  ruin,  because  the  Greeks  purpose  to  roof  it ;  now  the 
Greeks  demolish  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  leave  the  ground 
to  the  Turks,  rather  than  allow  the  Armemans  to  possess  it.  On 
another  occasion,  the  Greeks  having  mendeii  the  Armenian  steps 
which  lead  to  the  (so-called)  Cave  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem, 
the  latter  asked  for  permission  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Greeks, 
and  did  so.  And  so  round  this  sacred  spot,  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, the  representatives  of  the  three  great  sects  worship  under  one 
roof,  and  hate  each  other ! 

Above  the  Tomb  of  the  Saviour,  the  cupola  is  open^  and  you 
see  the  blue  sky  overheail.  Which  of  the  builders  was  it  that  had 
the  grace  to  leave  that  under  the  high  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
not  confine  it  under  the  mouldering  old  domes  and  roo&,  which 
cover  so  much  selfishness,  and  uncharitableness,  and  imposture  I 

We  went  to  Bethlehem,  too ;  and  saw  the  apocryphal  wonders 
there. 

Five  miles'  ride  brings  you  from  Jerusalem  to  it,  over  naked 
wavy  hills ;  the  aspect  of  which,  however,  grows  more  cheerful  as 
you  approach  tlie  famous  village.  We  passed  the  Convent  of  Mar 
Elyas  on  the  rood,  walled  and  barred  like  a  fort  In  spite  of  its 
strength,  however,  it  has  more  than  once  been  stormed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  luckless  fathers  within  put  to  death.  Hard  by  was 
Rebecca's  Well :  a  dead  body  was  lying  there,  and  crowds  of  male 
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and  female  mourners  dancing  and  howling  round  it.  Now  and  then 
a  little  troop  of  savage  scowling  horsemen — a  shepherd  driving  his 
black  sheep,  his  gim  over  his  shoulder — a  troop  of  camels — or  of 
women,  >^ith  long  blue  robes  and  white  veils,  bearing  pitchers,  and 
staring  at  the  strangers  with  their  great  solemn  eyes — or  a  company 
of  labourers,  with  their  donkeys,  bearing  grain  or  gmjies  to  the  city, 
— met  us  and  enlivened  the  little  ride.  It  was  a  busy  and  cheerful 
s(!ene.  The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  adjoining  convents, 
forms  a  va.st  an<l  noble  Christian  stnicture.  A  party  of  travellers 
were  f*ohig  to  the  Jonlan  that  day,  and  scores  of  their  followers — of 
t\u'  robijing  Arabs,  who  profess  to  protect  them  (magnificent  figures 
Koinc  of  them,  with  flowing  liaicks  and  turbans,  with  long  guns  and 
scnmitars,  and  wretched  horses,  covered  with  gaudy  trappings),  were 
standing  on  the  broad  pavement  before  the  little  convent  gate.  It 
wa.s  HU(;h  a  scene  as  Cattcmiole  might  jKiint.  Knights  and  Crusa^lers 
mav  have  witnessed  a  him  lar  one.  You  could  fancv  them  issuing 
out  of  the  narrow  little  i)ortiil,  and  so  greeted  by  the  swanns  of 
swarthy  clamorous  wcmien  and  merchants  and  children. 

The  scene  within  the  building  was  of  the  same  Gothic  character. 
We  wore  entertained  by  the  Superior  of  the  Greek  Convent,  in  a 
fin«'  rcf(Mtory,  with  ceremonies  and  hospitalities  that  pilgrims  of  the 
nii«l(lle  age^s  migiit  have  witnesswl.  We  were  shown  over  the 
ni.'i^aiificent  Barbaric  Church,  visittnl  of  course  the  Grotto  where 
the  Blessed  Nativity  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  rest  of 
the  idols  set  up  for  worship  by  the  (clumsy  legend.  When  the  visit 
wiLs  (toncluded,  the  party  going  to  the  I)cad  Si»a  filed  off  with  their 
armcMl  attendants  ;  each  individual  traveller  making  as  brave  a  show 
;ls  he  could,  and  personally  accoutred  with  warlike  swonls  and 
pistols.  The  pictJiresque  crowds,  and  the  Arabs  and  the  horsemen, 
in  the  smishine  ;  the  noble  old  convent,  and  the  grey-bearded  priests, 
with  their  feast ;  ancl  the  church,  and  its  pictures  and  columns,  an<l 
irirciise  :  the  wide  brown  hills  spreading  round  the  village;  with 
the  ai:cidents  of  the  road, — flocks  and  shephenls,  wells  and  funerals, 
nrnl  ramel-trains, — have  left  on  my  mind  a  brilliant,  romantic,  and 

cheerful  picture.     But  you,  dear  M ,  without  visiting  the  place, 

hiivo  imagined  one  far  finer;  and  Bethlehem,  wliere  the  Holy  ChiM 
was  lM>rn,  and  the  angels  Siing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men,"  is  the  most  sacred  and 
beatiful  8ix)t  in  the  earth  to  you. 

By  far  the  most  comfortable  quarters  in  Jenisalem  are  those  of 
the  Armenians,  in  their  convent  of  St.  James.  Wherever  we  have 
Ihh.mi,  these  Eiistern  (juakers  look  grave,  and  jolly,  and  sleek.  Their 
convent  at  Mount  Zion  is  big  enough  to  contaia  two  or  three 
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thoufiaud  of  their  faithful :  and  their  diurch  is  ornamented  br  tbe 
nioHt  rich  aud  hideuuii  j^ftts  erer  devised  by  unoouth  piet j.  Iitftfad 
of  a  M\,  the  fat  mouks  uf  the  cooreut  beat  huge  noises  on  a  board, 
and  drub  the  iaithful  in  to  prayers.  I  never  saw  men  more  lazy 
and  rwy  than  theae  rererend  Others,  kneeling  in  tbeir  comfortable 
matted  ehun;h,  or  sitting  in  easy  devotion.  Pictures,  images,  gild- 
ing, tinsel,  wax  caudles,  twinkle  all  over  the  place;  and  ten  thousand 
ostriches'  eggs  (or  aiiy  letter  number  you  may  allot)  <laii^e  from  the 
vaulted  (x^iling.  There  m'ere  great  numbers  of  jieuple  at  ^rorsbip  in 
thiii  g«>rg(^>iu  churcli ;  they  M'ent  on  tlieir  knees,  kissing  the  walb 
with  murh  f«*rvour,  and  iKiying  reverence  to  tbe  most  precious  relic 
of  the  iumvt^utf  -  the  chair  of  St.  James,  their  patron,  the  firrt 
Biiiliop  of  Jeru8alf.*m. 

The  chair  iHtluUfd  out  with  greatest  pride  in  the  church  of  tbe 
Ijiitiu  Coiivctit,  is  tliat  shabby  red  damaifk  one  appropriated  to  the 
French  (.'onnul,  -the  rcpn^wentative  of  the  King  of  tliat  nation, — 
and  the  pn>t4$(;tion  which  it  lias  fnnn  time  ininieniorial  acconled  to 
the  (MirihtiaiJH  of  the  Ijiitin  rite  in  Svria.  All  Fren(*h  writers  and 
travelliTH  H\HKi\i  o(  thin  pn>te<'tiou  with  delightful  complacency. 
Consult  the  French  Ixxiks  of  travel  on  the  Bubject,  and  any  Frencb- 
muji  whom  you  may  meet :  he  says,  '*  La  France,  Monsieur,  de  tons 
les  t«'in|is  prot4?ge  les  Chn'tiens  d*Oricnt;"  and  the  little  fellow 
hH)ks  roun<i  the  chur<;h  with  a  swi^ep  of  the  ann,  and  prote(*ts  it 
aivordingly.  It  is  fxtn  tun  for  thein  to  go  in  processions ;  and  you 
see  them  on  such  errands,  marching  with  long  candles,  as  gravely 
at  nuiy  Im».  Hut  I  have  never  been  able  to  e<lify  myself  with  their 
devotion  ;  ami  the  religious  out|Njurings  of  Liimartinc  and  Cliateau- 
briiind,  whirh  wc  have  all  Ijcen  rejiding  a  /*rrj»/>o«  of  the  journey  we 
are  to  make,  have  inHpinnl  me  with  nn  emotion  anything  but 
riJS|M»ctrul.  •*  Voyez  comine  M.  de  Chateaubriand  prie  Dicu,"  the 
VisciMiiit's  elo(|iionce  siN'ins  always  to  say.  There  is  a  sanctified 
gnniace  aUmt  the  little  Fnm<*h  pilgrim  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
contemplate  gravely. 

The  pictiin*H,  images,  and  ornaments  of  the  principal  Latin 
convent  Hn>  (|uite  mean  and  ]MHir,  nnnpariNi  to  the  we:dth  of  the 
Armenians.  The  nuivent  is  Himcious,  but  s<iua]i<I.  Many  hoppiug 
and  crawling  plagues  art^  said  to  attack  the  skia<s  of  pilgrims  whi> 
sleep  there.  It  is  laid  out  in  c*i»urts  ami  galleries,  the  mouUly  d«»re 
of  whu'h  avo  divoratitl  with  tW(»jH'nny  pictures  of  favourite  ssiints 
and  nuirtvrs;  and  so  gn^at  is  the  shabbinoss  and  hizini^;^:!,  that  you 
might  fancy  yours^-lf  in  a  iN»nvent  in  Italy.  Brownn'lad  fathers, 
tliriy,  U^aribnl,  aiitl  nalU^w,  gK»  gliding  aliout  the  ci»rridora.  The 
r^'Ue  manut'actory  K»fori^  mentiout\l  carries  on  a  considerable  business, 
and  itcs[«iteht4  lulcs  o(  shells,  civisses,  and  lieads  to  believers  in 
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Europe.  These  constitute  the  chief  revenue  of  the  convent  now.  La 
Frnnce  is  no  lotiger  the  most  Christian  kingdom,  and  licr  pn>tection 
of  the  Latins  is  not  good  for  mucli  since  Charles  X.  was  exitelled ;  and 
SiKiin,  wliich  iLsed  likewise  to  be  generous  on  oircasions  (the  gifts, 
arms,  candlesticks,  Uddaquins  of  the  Sjmnish  sovereigns  figure  pretty 
fn^iuently  in  the  various  Latin  chapels),  has  been  stingy  since  the 
Lite  disturbances,  the  spoliation  of  the  dergj*,  &c.  After  we  had  been 
taken  to  see  the  humble  curiosities  of  the  plaice,  the  Prior  treateil  us 
in  his  wocnlcn  parlour  with  little  glasses  of  pink  Kosolio,  brought  with 
many  bows  and  genuflexions  by  his  reverence  the  convent  butler. 

After  this  comnumity  of  holy  men,  the  most  ini])ortant  perhaps 
is  the  American  Convent,  a  Protestant  congregation  of  Independents 
chiefly,  who  deliver  tnwts,  i)roiMJse  to  make  converts,  have  meetings 
of  their  own,  and  also  swell  the  little  congregation  that  attends  the 
Anglican  service.     I  have  mentiom»d  our  fellow-traveller,  the  Consul- 
General  for  Syria  of  the  Unite*!  States.     He  was  a  tradesman,  who 
had  made  a  coasiderable  fortune,  and  lived  at  a  country-house  in 
comfortable  retirement.     But  his  opinion  is,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  are  aljtmt  to  be  accomplishe*! ;  that  the  day  of  the  return 
of  the  Jews  is  at  hand,  an<l  the  glorification  of  the  restore<l  Jeru- 
salem.    He  is  to  witness  this — he  and  a  favourite  dove  with  which 
he  travels ;  and  he  forsook  home  and  comfortable  country-house, 
in  order  to  make  this  journey.     He  has  no  other  knowledge  of 
Syria  but  what  he  derives  from  the  prophecy  ;  and  this  (as  he 
takes  the  oflice  gratis)  has  been  considennl  a  sutficricnt  reason  for 
his  appointment  by  the  United  States  Government.     As  soon  as  he 
arrived,   he   sent  and   demanded  an   inter\'iew  with   the  Pasha ; 
exj)lained  to  him  his  interpretation  of  the  A])ocalypsc,  in  which 
he  h.'is  discovered  that  the  Five  Powers  and  America  are  about  to 
intervene  in  Syrian  affairs,  and  the  infallible  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine.     The  news  must  have  astonished  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Sublime  Porte;  and^  simre  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Munster, 
under  his  Anabaptist  Majesty,  John  of  Leyden,  I  doubt  whether 
any  Government  has  received  or  appointed  so  queer  an  ambjwsador. 
The  kind,  worthy,  simple  man  took  me  to  his  temi)orary  consulate- 
house  at  the  American  Missionary  Establishment ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  treating  me  to  white  wine,  expounded  his  ideas ;  talked  of 
futurity  as  he  would  about  an  article  in  The  Times ;  and  had  no 
more  doubt  of  seeing  a  divine  kingdom  established  in  Jenisalem 
than  you  that  there  would  be  a  lev^  next  spring  at  St.  James's. 
The  little  room  in  which  we  sat  was  padded  with  missionary  tracts, 
but  I  heanl  of  scarce  any  converts — not  more  than  are  made  by 
our  own  Episcopal  establishment. 

But  if  the  lattcr's  reli^ous  victories  are  small,  and  very  few 
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people  are  induced  by  the  American  tracts,  and  the  En^iah  pnartt- 
in^'  unil  catecliising,  to  forsake  their  own  ninnner  of  womhippin^  the 
Wvine  Bein^  in  onler  to  follow  oiire  ;  yet  surely  our  reli^oiu  o^wt 
of  men  and  women  can't  fail  to  do  good,  by  the  sheer  fon*  ^f  sr^'i 
exiiinple,  pure  life,  ami  kind  offices.  The  lailiea  of  the  nii-vion  iuii? 
niiinljcrB  of  clients,  of  all  pereuaaioos,  in  the  town,  to  whom  th.^; 
extend  their  chariticn.  Each  of  their  houses  is  a  model  of  neittnesis 
and  a  diHpcn»ary  of  gentle  kindneaeee ;  and  the  ecclesiadtics  bxn 
fonned  a  modest  centre  of  cirilisation  in  the  place.  A  ilmuy  joki; 
was  mode  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  Bishop  AJ^xunder  and 
the  BishopesB  his  lady,  and  the  Bishoplings  his  iiunaeruus  chil- 
dren, who  were  said  to 
have  sninduJised  the  peoplf 
of  JeruBulcm.  That  sneer 
evidently  came  from  the 
Latins  and  Greets :  fm 
what  could  the  Jews  and 
Turks  care  because  an  En* 
tish  clergyman  Lad  a  wife 
and  children  as  their  own 
prieflts  have  T  There  was 
no  sort  of  ill-will  exhibited 
towaida  them,  tta  &r  as  I 
could  lenm :  and  I  saw 
the  Bishop's  ehililren  riding 
about  the  town  as  sofdy 
as  they  coidd  about  Hyde 
Park.  All  Europeami,  in- 
dce<l,  seenied  to  me  to  be 
received  with  forbeamnce, 
— '  and  almost  courtesy,  within 

the  ^a\]e.  As  I  was  going 
about  making  sketches,  the  people  wotild  look  on  very  fpx>d- 
hnnioure<IIy,  without  offering  the  least  interruption  ;  nay,  two  or 
tliree  were  quite  ready  to  stand  atill  for  Buch  an  humble  portrait 
as  my  pencil  could  make  of  them ;  and  the  sketch  done,  it  was 
passed  from  one  person  to  another,  each  making  his  comments, 
and  signifying  a  very  polite  approval.  Here  are  a  pair  of  them, 
Fath  Allah  and  Ameenut  Daoodeft  his  father,  horsc-dejilere  by 
trade,  who  came  and  sat  with  us  at  the  inn,  and  smokeil  pities 
(the  Hun  boinff  ilown),  while  the  original  of  the  above  mnat#ri)iece 
was  niiiiie.  With  the  Arabs  outside  the  walls,  however,  nnd  the 
freshly  arriving  country  people,  this  politeness  was  not  so  much 
exhibited.     There  was  a  certain  tattooed  girl,  with  black  eyes  and 
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huge  silver  earrings,  and  a  chin  delicately  picked  out  with  blue, 
who  formed  one  of  a  group  of  women  outside  the  great  convent, 
whose  likeness  I  longed  to  carry  off;  there  was  a  woman  with  a 
little  child,  with  wondering  eyes,  drawing  water  at  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  in  such  an  attitude  and  dress  as  Rebecca  may  have  had 
when  Isaac's  lieutenant  asketl  her  for  drink  : — both  of  these  parties 
standing  still  for  half  a  minute,  at  the  next  cried  out  for  I)ack8hee8h ; 
and  not  content  with  the  five  piastres  which  I  gave  them  individu- 
ally, screamed  out  for  more,  and  summoned  their  friends,  who 
screamed  out  backsheesh  too.  I  was  pursued  into  the  convent  by 
a  dozen  howling  women  calling  for  iwiy,  barring  the  door  against 
them,  to  the  astonisliment  of  the  worthy  papa  who  kept  it ;  and  at 
Miriam's  Well  tlie  women  were  joinwl  by  a  man  with  a  large  stick, 
who  backwl  their  petition.  But  him  we  could  affonl  to  laugh  at, 
for  we  were  two  and  had  sticks  likewise. 

In  the  village  ot  Siloam  I  would  not  recommend  the  artist  to 
loiter.  A  colony  of  niffians  inhabit  the  dismal  jtlace,  who  have 
gims  as  well  as  sticks  at  need.  Their  dogs  howl  after  the  strangers 
as  they  pass  through ;  and  over  the  parai)et8  of  their  walls  you  are 
saluted  by  the  scowls  of  a  villainous  set  of  countenances,  that  it  is 
not  good  to  see  with  one  pair  of  eyes.  They  shot  a  man  at  mid-day 
at  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  gates  while  we  were  at  Jerusalem, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  murder.  Hordes  of  Arab  robbers 
infest  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  with  the  Sheikhs  of  whom 
travellers  make  terms  when  minded  to  pursue  their  jouniey.  I 
never  could  understand  why  the  walls  stopiKjd  these  warriors  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  plunder  the  city,  for  there  arc  but  a  hundre<l  and 
fifty  men  in  the  garrison  to  man  the  long  lonely  lines  of  defence. 

I  have  seen  only  in  Titian's  pictures  those  magnificent  purjjlc 
shadows  in  which  the  hills  round  alx)ut  lay,  as  the  da^n  rose  faintly 
behind  them ;  and  we  looked  at  Olivet  for  the  last  time  from  our 
terrace,  where  we  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  horses  that  were 
to  carr}"  us  to  Jaffa.  A  yeUow  moon  was  still  blazing  in  the  midst 
of  countless  brilliant  stars  overhead ;  the  nakedness  and  misery  of 
the  surn)unding  city  were  hidden  in  that  beautiful  rosy  atmosphere 
of  mingling  night  and  da^n.  The  city  never  looked  so  noble ;  the 
mosf|ues,  domes,  and  minarets  rising  up  into  the  calm  st^ir-lit  sky. 

By  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  there  stands  one  pahn-tree,  and  a 
house  i^ith  three  domes.  Put  these  and  the  huge  old  Gothic  gate 
as  a  background  dark  against  the  yellowing  eastern  sky :  the  fore- 
ground is  a  deep  grey :  as  you  look  into  it  dark  forms  of  horsemen 
come  out  of  the  twilight :  now  there  come  lanterns,  more  horsemen, 
a  litter  with  mules,  a  crowd  of  Arab  horseboys  and  dealers  accompany- 
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Im^  tbeir  bea^tis  to  the  sate ;  mfl  tiie  memben  of  our  pmxtr  toukt  sp 

hr  twfjtc  acHJ  tiiree* :  aiyL  at  la<t,  the  great  gate  opens  jiEt  l^ft 
auuri-i^r,  a»l  we  ;;^et  in^#  the  grey  plains 

Ob  the  luxtin'  of  ao  Endi^i  mldle !  An  Kngftrii  flerraat  of 
ow:  fd  the  gentlemen  of  t>ie  mifisioo  prDrnred  it  for  me,  <»  the  Imtk 
fifa  little  mare,  vbieb  (aA  I  am  a  li^t  veigfat;  di*!  not  turn  a  bai: 
in  tlie  aiurne  of  the  <lay'ii  march — an*!  after  we  got  quit  of  tlie  u^j. 
8t/iny,  clattering,  mountainous  AboQ  Gosh  district,  into  the  fail 
an^iulating  plain,  which  i^tretehes  to  Bamkh,  carried  me  into  tiie 
t'lwn  at  a  pleafiant  hand-gallop.  A  negro,  of  preteinatiirml  asii!)(e^ci. 
in  a  yellow  gown,  with  a  crimson  han«ikerchk;f  streaming  oTer  b> 
b<^l,  ilii^af;  his  shovel  gpure  into  the  lean  animal  he  rode,  aihl 
driving  three  others  before — swaying  backwanis  and  fbrvards  on 
his  horse,  now  embracing  his  ears,  and  now  ahno^  under  his  beily, 
iwrn^fuing  ^^yallah"  with  the  most  frightfid  shrieks^*  an«i  shigiii:! 
country  songs — gallojied  along  ahea<l  of  me.  I  acquireii  one  of  his 
\)fM'jtM  pretty  well,  and  could  imitate  his  shriek  accuratelj ;  bat  I 
shall  not  liave  the  pleasure  of  singing  it  to  you  in  Engiand.  I  had 
forgotten  the  delightful  dissonance  two  days  after,  both  the  n^ro^s  and 
tliat  of  a  real  Arab  minstrel,  a  donkey -<lriver  accompanying  oar  bag- 
gage, who  sang  and  grinnc<i  with  the  most  amusing  good-humour. 

We  halted,  in  the  nuddle  of  the  day,  in  a  little  wxiod  of  olive^ 
tresis,  which  forms  almost  the  only  shelter  between  Jaffii  and 
Jenisalem,  except  that  affonled  by  the  orchards  in  the  odious 
Tillage  of  Aliou  Gtjsh,  through  which  we  went  at  a  double  quick 
jKU"4».  Under  the  olives,  or  up  in  the  branches,  some  of  our  friends 
took  a  siesta*  I  have  a  sketch  of  four  of  them  so  employed-  Two 
of  them  were  deail  within  a  month  of  the  fatal  Syrian  fever.  But 
we  did  not  know  how  ^lear  fate  was  to  us  then.  Fires  were  lighted, 
and  fowls  and  eggs  divided,  and  tea  and  coflfee  served  round  in  tin 
jianikinH,  and  here  wc  lighted  pipes,  and  smoked  and  laughed  at  our 
ease.  I  believe  everybo<Iy  was  happy  to  be  out  of  Jerusalem.  The 
iriipnfssion  I  have  of  it  now  is  of  ten  days  i)as8ed  in  a  fever. 

Wc  all  foimd  quarters  in  the  Greek  convent  at  Ramleh,  where 
the  monks  served  us  a  supper  on  a  terrace,  in  a  pleasant  sunset ;  a 
b(»iutiful  and  cheerful  landscape  stretching  around;  the  land  in 
gnu'cful  undulations,  the  towers  and  moscjues  rosy  in  the  simset, 
with  no  hM*k  of  verdure,  esfKicially  of  graceful  palms.  Jaflla  was 
nine  miles  off.  As  we  rode  all  the  morning  we  had  been  accompanied 
by  the  smoke  of  our  steamer,  twenty  miles  off  at  sea. 

The  convent  is  a  huge  caravanserai ;  only  three  or  four  monks 
dwell  in  it,  the  ghostly  hotel-keepers  of  the  place.  The  horses 
were  tic<l  up  and  fed  in  the  courtyanl,  into  which  we  rode  ;  above 
were  the  living-rooms,  where  there  is  accommodation,  not  only  for  an 
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unlimited  number  of  pilgrims,  but  for  a  vast  and  iunumerable  lujot 
of  hoi»ping  and  crawling  things,  who  usually  persist  in  partjiking  of 
the  tniveller's  bod.  Let  all  thin-skinned  travellers  in  the  East  be 
warned  on  no  account  to  travel  without  the  admirable  invention  de- 
8cril»ed  in  Mr.  Fellowes's  book ;  nay,  possibly  invented  by  that 
enterprising  and  learned  traveller.  You  make  a  sack,  of  calico  or 
linen,  big  enough  for  the  body,  api>ended  to  which  is  a  closed 
chimney  of  muslin,  stretehed  out  by  cane  hoops,  and  fastene<l  up  to 
a  beam,  or  agjiinst  the  wall.  You  ket^p  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  no 
flea  or  bug  is  on  the  look-out,  and  when  assureil  of  this,  you  pop 
into  the  bag,  tightly  closing  the  orifice  after  you.  This  admirable 
bug-<lisappointer  I  trie<l  at  Ramleh,  and  had  the  only  undisturbed 
night's  rest  I  enjoyed  in  the  East.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  8hort  night, 
for  our  party  were  stirring  at  one  o'clock,  and  those  who  got  up 
insisted  on  t^ilking  and  keeping  awake  those  who  inclined  to  sleep. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  terror  inspired  in  my  mind,  being  shut  up 
in  the  bug-disapj»ointer,  when  a  facetious  lay-brother  of  the  convent 
fell  ui)on  me  and  l>egan  tickling  me.  I  never  had  the  courage  again  to 
try  the  anti-flea  contrivance,  preferring  the  friskiness  of  those  animals 
to  the  sports  of  such  a  greasy  grinning  wag  as  my  friend  at  Ramleh. 
In  the  morning,  and  long  l»efore  sunrise,  oiu-  little  caravan  was 
in  marching  order  again.  We  went  out  with  lanterns  and  shouts 
of  "  yallah  "  through  the  narrow  streets,  and  issue<i  into  the  plain, 
where,  though  there  was  no  moon,  there  were  blazing  stars  shining 
steadily  overhead.  They  become  friends  to  a  man  who  travels, 
e8]»ecially  under  the  dear  Eastern  sky ;  whence  they  look  down  as 
if  protecting  you,  solemn,  yellow,  and  refulgent.  They  seem  nearer 
to  you  than  in  Europe ;  larger  and  more  awfid.  So  we  rode  on  till 
the  dawn  rose,  and  Jaffa  came  in  view.  The  friendly  ship  was  lying 
out  in  waiting  for  us ;  the  horses  were  given  up  to  their  owners ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  naked  beggars,  and  a  perfect  storm 
of  curses  and  yells  for  backsheesh,  our  party  got  into  their  boats, 
and  to  the  ship,  where  we  were  welcomed  by  the  very  best  captain 
that  ever  sailed  upon  this  maritime  globe,  namely.  Captain  Samuel 
Lewis,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  Service. 
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<mr  company,  the  Oriental,  lay  there — a  palace  upon  the  brine, 
and  some  of  the  Pasha's  steam-vessels  likewise,  looking  very  like 
Christian  boats ;  but  it  was  queer  to  look  at  some  unintelligible 
Turkish  flourish  painted  on  the  stern,  and  the  long-tailed  Arabian 
hieroglyphics  gilt  on  the  paddle-boxes.  Our  dear  friend  and  com- 
rade  of  Bey  rout  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  her  so),  H.M.S. 
Trump,  was  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  captain  of  that  gallant  ship, 
coming  to  greet  us,  drove  some  of  us  on  shore  in  his  gig. 

I  had  been  i)reparing  myself  overnight,  by  the  help  of  a  cigar 
and  a  moonlight  contemplation  on  deck,  for  sensations  on  landing 
in  Pjgypt.  I  wiis  ready  to  yield  myself  up  with  solemnity  to  the ' 
mystic  grandeur  of  the  scene  of  initiation.  Pompey's  Pillar  must 
stiind  like  a  mountain,  in  a  yellow  plain,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
ol)eIi8kK  a.s  tall  as  palm-trees.  Placid  sphinxes  br()o<ling  o'er  the 
Nile — mighty  Memnonian  countenances  calm — had  revealed  Egjpt 
to  me  in  a  sonnet  of  Tennyson's,  and  I  was  ready  to  gaze  on  it 
with  pyramidal  wonder  and  hieroglyphic  awe. 

The  landing  quay  at  Alexandria  is  like  the  dockyanl  quay  at 
Portsmouth :  with  a  few  score  of  brown  faces  scattered  among  the 
population.  There  are  sloi>-8ellers,  dealers  in  marine-stores,  bottled- 
porter  shops,  seamen  lolling  about;  flys  and  cabs  an;  plying  for 
hire  ;  and  a  yelling  chonis  of  donkey-boys,  shrieking,  **  Kide,  sir  ! — 
Donkey,  sir ! — I  siiy,  sir !  "  in  excellent  English,  dispel  all  romantic 
notions.  The  placid  sphinxes  brooding  o'er  the  Nile  disappeared 
with  that  shriek  of  the  donkey-l)oys.  You  might  be  as  well 
impreH8e4i  with  Wapping  as  with  your  first  step  on  Egyptian  soil. 

The  riding  of  a  donkey  is,  after  all,  not  a  dignified  occupation. 
A  man  resists  the  offer  at  first,  somehow,  as  an  indignity.  How 
is  that  poor  little,  red-saddled,  long-i;ared  creature  to  carry  you] 
Is  there  to  be  one  for  you,  and  another  for  your  legs?  Natives 
and  Eiu-opeans,  of  all  sizes,  pass  by,  it  is  true,  mounted  upon  the 
same  contrivance.  I  waited  until  I  got  into  a  verj*  private  8i)nt, 
where  nobody  could  see  me,  and  then  ascended — why  not  Fay 
(les4*en<led,  at  once? — on  the  poor  little  animal.  Instead  of  being 
crushed  at  once,  as  periiaps  tJie  rider  exj)ecte<l,  it  darted  foi'\^ard, 
(juite  briskly  and  cheerfully,  at  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour ;  requiring 
no  spur  or  admonitive  to  haste,  except  the  shrieking  of  the  little 
Egyptian  gamin,  who  ran  along  by  asinus's  side. 

The  character  of  the  houses  by  which  you  pass  is  scarcely 
Eastern  at  all.  The  streets  are  busy  with  a  motley  population 
of  Jews  and  Annenians,  slave-driving-looking  Europeans,  large- 
breeched  Greeks,  and  well-shaven  buxom  merchants,  looking  as 
trim  and  fat  as  those  on  the  Bourse  or  on  'Change ;  only,  among 
tlie  natives,  the  stranger  can't  fail  to  remark  (as  the  Caliph  did 
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uf  t\n'  (.*«U'iidtfr«  is  tl>e  ^  Arailiiaii  Ni^t  ^)  that   so  maxiy  f£  ism 

U'tf  ohff/  ow  rv€.  It  ip  tlM*  b<irnd  oi>btlialiiiiii  wliicL  haB  i»a.7?i 
Kurh  frchtlul  mvaxT^'^  witii  them.  You  see  ckdldren  sntinr  n  ^ 
cj«i«»rway»».  il*»*ir  t'vtf  (ximpletelr  closed  up  witb  the  green  Bccaor 
H«*r»'.  and  till'  flM>ii  m^din;^  on  tiiem.  Fire  or  six  minmeF  of ;» 
diiuk«'>-n«i«'  ^rin;^  you  to  the  Fi^nk  quarter,  and  tbe  faufOKOf 
bnj»*I  Hin*«*t  (lik<-  a  rtreet  of  MaraeiHee)  where  tbe  prindpBu  bT»t* 
atiii  iiit'r«-haut«'  h(.»iiNef(  are  to  be  found,  and  irbere  tbe  eaz^« 
have  their  hnuKe^.  and  hoiet  their  flags.  Tbe  palace  of  the  Tva-. 
<.''Hi«iil-<ifij«'nil  uiak*^  the  graihievi  rfiow  in  tbe  street,  and  |Tc*51- 
a  ;:r»tit  omtniKt  to  the  huiuhle  »U»de  of  tbe  £iiglifih  rejirescDtsi:'-, 
wh'i  protit'ts  hih  fWlom'-countnmien  frc»m  a  Beocmd  floor. 

But  thut   .Vlf'iaJidriaii  tiro-|iair-fr(.»ut  of  a  C<»n«^l:Jte  was  o?* 
>ft4'l<><iiiif  and  ('hfi^-riii;:  tliaD  a  |kalace  to  inof;t  of  us.      For  there  i^y 
•I'rtiiiTi  l«'tt4*n«.  uith  (HiKt-niarkt}  of  Home  upoD   tbem  :  and  kiu-Jy 
tidiii;^,  th«-  fir>t  ht-anl  fur  two  months: — thou«:h  we   bad  sees  k 
iiiaiiy  www  and  oitie«  mikv.  that  Conihill  seemed   to  Ite  a  yearcd 
at  h'it^t,  with  ffrtain  permrttui  dwelling  (more  or  lees)  in  that  vidnin. 
I  1^1  w  a  >oun;;  Oxfoni  man  t^ue  his  dcBjiat/'hes,  and  e^link  c^with 
K«*v('ral  ]«'tt«'r>i,  mritteii  in  a  ti;dit  nesit  hand,  and  8e<Iuh>usly  crr«ge<]: 
which  any  tiiau  conhl  see,  witliout  looking  Luther,  were  tbe  liaihi}- 
work  of  Mary  Ann,  Uy  whom  he  is  attacheiL     Tbe  lawyer  receive! 
a   hiindh;  fn»ni   his  rhaniU'rs,   in  which   his  clerk   eased   his  8'ral 
rc;j:iinlin;;  the  fstate  of  Snoi^ks  e.  Rtxlgers,  Smitli  ats  Torakins,  kc 
The  KtatifHiiian  had  a  lacket  of  thick  envclopea,  decorated  with  tliat 
pnifuhion  of  8(*aling-wax  in  which  official  recklessness  laTishes  the 
r«'Hoiin'CH  of  the  roiintry  :  nnil  your  humble  servant  got  just  one  httle 
intnleKt  1ft tcr,  containing  another,  written  in  pencil  character,  vary- 
iii>C  in  i*ixc  lx*tw(H*n  one  and  two  inches;  but  how  nnicli  (ileasaotrr 
to  ii*ad  than  my  I^oni's  deRpat4*h,  or  the  clerk's  account  of  Smith 
nt»  Tonikins,     yc*<,  even  than  the  Mary  Ann  correspondence!  .  .  . 
Yen,  my  dt»ar  nuuhim,  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  it 
wjiH  from  little  Polly  at  home,  with  some  confidential  news  about 
a  eat,  and  the  hu^t  rejK)rt  of  lier  new  doll. 

It  irt  worth  while  to  have  made  the  journey  for  this  pleastire: 
tn  have  walkiMl  tln^  dcH'k  on  long  nights,  and  have  thought  of  home. 
You  have  no  leinurc  to  do  so  in  the  city.  You  don't  see  the 
Ilea  veils  nhino  aliovo  you  so  purely  there,  or  the  stars  so  clearly. 
How,  al'ttT  the  iH-rusal  of  the  al>ove  documents,  we  enjoyed  a  tile 
(»f  the  admirahle  (taHtfnani;  and  what  O'Connell  was  doing;  and 
the  twelve  laat  now  victories  of  the  French  in  Algeria;  and,  above 
all,  Mix  <»r  Hcven  nundn^rs  of  Punch  !  There  might  have  been  an 
avenue  of  Pompcy's  PillarH  within  reach,  ami  a  live  sphinx  sporting 
oil  tho  Imuks  of  the  Malunoodieh  Canal,  and  we  would  not   have 
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stirred    to  see   them,    until   Punrh    tuul   had    hia   iuterricw  and 
Oaliipiani  was  dismissed. 

Tlic  curioeitica  of  Alexandria  arc  few,  and  easily  seen.  We 
went  into  the  bazaars,  wlijili  liave  a  mnch  more  Eastern  look  than 
the  Etirojiean  quurtcr,  with  ita  Anglo-Gallic- Italian  iohabitaote, 
and  Babel-iikc  civilisation.  Here  and  there  a  large  hotel,  clums; 
and  wliitewaahed.  with  Oriental  trellised  windows,  and  a  couple  of 
slouching  sentinels  at  the  dcx)ra,  in  the  ugliest  coniposite  unifunn 
that  ever  was  seen,  was  [tuinte^l  out  as  the  residence  of  some  great 
officer  of  the  Pasha's  Coiul^  or  of  one  of  the  numerous  children  of  the 
Eg)'i>tiun  Solomon.  His  Highness  was  in  his  own  palace,  and  was 
consequently  not  visible.  He  was  in  deep  grief,  and  strict  retii'e- 
mcnt.  It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the  Eun>pcan  newspapers  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  resign  hia  empire :  but  the  quidimncs  of 
Alexandria  hinted  that  a  love-affair,  in  which  the  old  potentate 
had  engaged  with  senile  extravagance,  and  the  effects  of  a  potion 
of  iiachiscb,  or  some  deleterious  dnig,  with  which  he  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  intoxicating  himself,  had  brought  on  that  languor  and 
desperate  wc:irine.ss  of  life  and  governing,  intii  which  the  venerable 
Prince  was  i>lunj,'ed.  Before  three  days  were  over,  however,  the  fit 
hail  left  him,  and  lie  determined  to  live  an<l  reign  a  little  longer. 
A  very  few  days  atlcrwanls  several  of  our  jmrty  were  prcsenteii 
to  him  at  Cairo,  and  found  the  great   Egyptian   nder  perfectly 

This,  and  the  Openi,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  two  prime  dtmne, 
and  the  beauty  of  one  of  them,  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  con- 
venuition ;  and  I  had  this  imjiortant  news  in  the  shup  of  a  certain 
iKirlHT  in  the  town,  who  conveyed  it  in  a  language  com{>oecd  of 
French,  Sluinish,  aiiil  Italian,  an<l  with  a  volubility  quite  worthy  of 
a  barber  of  "  Oil  lilas." 

Then  we  went  tJi  see  the  famous  obelisk  presented  by  Mehemet 
All  to  the  Britiish  Ooveminciit,  who  have  not  shown  a  jHirtieular 
alacrity  to  aeccpt  this  )>onderoiis  present.  The  huge  shaft  lies  on 
the  ground,  prostrate,  and  desccrateil  by  all  sorts  of  abominati<'ns. 
Children  were  sprawling  about,  attracted  by  the  dirt  there.  Aratis, 
negroes,  ami  donkey-boys  were  passing,  quite  indifferent,  by  the 
fallen  monster  of  a  stone— as  indifferent  as  the  British  Government, 
who  don't  care  for  recording  tbe  glorious  termination  of  their 
Egyptian  earaiiaign  of  1801,  If  our  country  takes  the  compliment 
BO  coolly,  surely  it  wouiil  be  disloyal  upon  our  jiarts  to  !«  more 
enthiiaiastic,  I  wish  they  wouhl  offer  the  Trafalgar  S<)uare  Pillar 
to  the  Eiiyptiaus ;  and  that  both  of  the  huge  ugly  monaters  were 
lying  in  the  liirt  there  side  by  side. 

Pompey's  Pillar  is  by  do  means  so  big  as  the  Charing  Cross 


-  '3lt9t  j£s< 


r-M  jorfcSET  rfcojc  cokshill  to  caiko 

!r^r      Tib*  J'WftT*/^  'rr.i.unn  eu«  nx  mrstped  ~ 
.^  i.-n.'^rVm  jji-w   — .mpaaii^,  rni^'-n^  v^Ka^-- 
*.<-H^r  riilR  mst^iu   ^j*.a   iz.     nriOi;  'JaTTii;!  rnlfiiui 

•ifr^.y,  Kj  'tf»e  tt^vA,  ;£aI  I  eaaariC  ^m  ;oa  tiiai  li'smmmt  t- 

jKtrh  an  invnnt. 

Tm  \03tt  n^itkt  I  WW  IB  Alcsudrift  wm  »  negro  hnulav  :  vtira 

bwl  Mirinvi^  viiii  a  pr«f«mirj<t  pren  more  faia^  ukl  'ianble  :b^ 
tlxkt  with  «ttv4)  F^wnnnMirbnx''*  bttw  ItM  been  po&bol.  Erety  riM 
r^  tlMHC  jriflj  bnts  wM  m  the  bnwr]  grin,  froiD  the  d^ikj  idixImt 
Vt  tb«  imlM-niM'i«T  rhibl  K^tvm\\a^  apoa  her  b*ek,  uni  the  Tetufaiiif 
>tt7  iMiivff  wLfjM  v'xJ  WM  M  vhit«  M  that  of  »  theep  in  Floruu'i 

T»  thnw  rbnrxrt  ft  imaptc  of  Mtowa  ven  pbriog  on  a  dnun 

Mcl  a  littie  twija,    Tbcy  were  anting  a  dionu,  which  wad  iii>t  onlj 

ringnhr,  uxl  perfertly   marknl  in 

^^  ti>e  rfajthm,  bat  ext^elinz  Ewe«l 

flp^'  Id  the  tune.     They  ilaorvd  io  a 

Am      .■   fi^^^  circle  ;  uid  perforaiera  caioe  troop- 

^^  )v^A  in?  from  all  nuarters,  who  fell  into 

their  heaib,  and  waiViog  their  left 
hanila,  anil  towing  up  aiirl  down 
the  little  thin  n>U  which  thej  each 
carrieil,  anrl  all  nioging  fa>  the  rerv 
beat  of  their  power. 

I  saw  the  chief  eunurh  of  the 
Orand  Turk  at  Constantinople  paM 
by  — (here  ia  an  acrurate  like- 
noworhisbeautifiil  features) — but 
vith  what  a  difierent  expreaaion ' 
Thouijh  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  thn  Krent  \\i  thn  TuTkinh  Fmpire  (ranking  with  a  Cabinet  Minister 
(ir  1*1  r  I  OhnniWrliun  here)  hw  fiM  countenance  waa  clouded  with 
inn    and  MivaK<  with  nnnui  "■. 

Ill  n  liiN  liiiu  k  I  rpthrun  wtro  ragged,  starring,  and  happy  ;  and 
I  nnvl  iiiit  It'll  HiK^li  u  lino  inomliat  sa  you  are,  how  it  is  the  caae, 
ill  thn  wliit<i  im  wiill  a»t  the  black  world,  that  happiness  (republinm 
Ikvi'Hit,  wlio  d(H'H  nut  nire  a  fig  for  the  fiiahion)  often  disdains  the 
tnm'U  of  kiiigN,  tii  jiuy  u  visit  to  the  "  taberuAS  pauperum." 
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We  went  the  mniiil  of  tlio  ofTce-lioiuies  iD  the  evening,  both  the 
[lolite  Eun){iMtn  jiliwen  nf  rcmirt,  irhere  yoii  get  icfin  and  tlie  Freneb 
IMIicnt,  and  tlu)«;  in  the  town,  wliere  Grreke,  Turku,  and  general 
iviiiipany  resort,  to  sit  in>on  nnwimtbrtjiWe  chiiira,  and  drink  wrctrhed 
muddy  ciiffee,  and  to  listen  to  two  or  three  miseraWe  niiiBiriaiiii,  who 
keep  up  a  voriiition  nf  howlin;?  fiir  hoiiM  tof;ptlier.  But  the  pretty 
"ong  of  the  uiggers  luul  epoilnl  ine  for  that  abotoiaohle  musia 


CHAPTER  XV 

TO  CAIRO 

WK  }ia4  no  wshA  of  liiring  the  oountrj  boats  whid  plj  on 
tbe  Mahm'xjrikh  Canal  to  Atfeh,  where  it  Joins  the  Nile, 
but  wf-re  ^t%fmm<nhkXed  in  one  of  the  PeninsulAr  and 
Ori^'fjtal  CoMifjouy'i*  fly->^jaU ;  pretty  fdmilar  Xo  those  narrow  Irish 
vskWiX  UiaU  in  wliicli  the  enterfiri^fin;^  tnivf-ller  luu  l«en  carried  firum 
Jitilfiin  t/>  l^illiiiaDlfjf,*.  The  pR'tifeut  liout  was,  to  be  surpy  tii;^^:^!  by 
a  littli;  Ht4:aififrr,  MTi  that  the  E;o'l!^i^^  canal  is  ahead  of  the  Irish  in 
M/i  far :  in  tmtiinil  H<!«'nen',  the  one  j*ro8i>oct  \»  fully  equal  to  tlie 
orhrrr ;  it  inuMt  1m;  conffMH^d  that  there  iis  nothing  to  see.  In  truth, 
thcrr*  wai4  nothing;  but  this :  you  saw  a  muddy  bank  on  each  side  of 
you,  and  a  hlue  Hky  overheaiL  A  few  round  mud-huts  and  palm- 
Xvi'OA  wrrc  phinti^i  alori^j  the  line  here  and  there.  Sometimes  we 
vroiild  m.1!,  on  th*;  wat«;r-Mide,  a  woman  in  a  blue  n^be,  with  her  son 
by  )ji;r,  in  tliat  ti:(ht  brown  costume  with  which  Nature  had  snp- 
pli^rd  liiiii.  Now,  it  was  a  hat  dropi>ed  by  one  of  the  party  into 
th<;  waUrr;  a  lirown  Amb  plungc<l  and  disappeared  incontinently 
after  tlw!  hut,  re-issucd  from  the  muddy  water,  prize  in  hand,  and 
ran  iiakiHl  after  the  little  sti^mer  (which  was  by  this  time  fax  ahead 
of  hini),  liis  liruwny  limbs  shining  in  the  sun  :  then  we  had  half-<\)ld 
ff»wlrt.iind  hitter  ale!  then  we  ha<l  dinner — bitter  ale  and  cold  fowls; 
witli  which  incidents  the  day  on  the  canal  passed  away,  as  liarm- 
IcHsly  iiM  if  wo  hiul  lM»en  in  a  Dutch  trackschuyt. 

Towiirds  ev(?ning  we  arrivctl  at  the  town  of  Atfeh — half  land, 
half  h()UH(>s,  lialf  iMilm-trees,  with  swanns  of  half-naked  people 
crowd in;(  the  rustic  shady  bazaars,  and  bartering  their  produce  of 
fruit  or  many-coloured  grain.  Hero  the  canal  came  to  a  check, 
ending  abruptly  with  a  lurgo  lock.  A  little  fleet  of  masts  and 
country  shijis  were  beyond  the  lock,  and  it  led  into  The  Nile. 

After  all,  it  is  something  to  have  seen  these  red  waters.  It  is 
only  liiw  gr(*on  ])anks,  mud-huts,  and  i)alm-clumps,  with  the  sun 
Slotting  red  bchintl  them,  and  the  great,  dull,  sinuous  river  flashing 
hcrct  and  thcn^  in  the  light  But  it  is  the  Nile,  the  old  Saturn  of 
a  strejim-  a  divinity  yet,  though  younger  river-gods  have  dex>OAed 
liim.     Hail !  O  venerable  father  of  croco<lilos  1    We  were  all  lost  in 
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Bentiments  of  the  profoundest  awe  and  respect ;  which  we  proved 
by  tumbling  down  into  the  cabin  of  the  Nile  steamer  that  was 
waiting  to  receive  us,  and  fighting  and  cheating  for  sleeping-berths. 

At  dawn  in  the  morning  we  were  on  deck ;  the  character  had 
not  altered  of  the  scenery  about  the  river.  Vast  flat  stretches  of 
land  were  on  either  side,  recovering  from  the  subsiding  inundations : 
near  the  mud  villages,  a  country  ship  or  two  was  roosting  under 
the  date-trees ;  the  land8caj)e  everywhere  stretching  away  level  and 
lonely.  In  the  sky  in  the  east  was  a  long  streak  of  greenish  liglit, 
which  widened  and  rose  until  it  grew  to  be  of  an  opal  colour,  then 
orange ;  then,  behold,  the  round  red  disc  of  the  sun  rose  flaming  u}> 
above  the  horizon.  All  the  water  blushed  as  he  got  up ;  the  deck 
was  all  red  ;  the  steersman  gave  his  helm  to  another,  and  prostrated 
himnelf  on  the  deck,  and  bowe<l  his  liead  eitstwanl,  and  praised  the 
Maker  of  the  sun  :  it  shone  on  his  white  turban  as  he  was  kneeling, 
and  gilt  up  his  bronze<l  face,  and  sent  his  blue  shadow  over  the 
glowing  deck.  The  distances,  which  had  been  grey,  were  now 
clothe<l  in  ])urj)le ;  and  tlie  broad  stream  wa.s  illuminated.  As  the 
sun  rose  higher,  the  morning  blush  faded  away  ;  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  pale,  and  the  river  and  the  surrounding  landscape  were 
dazzlingly  clear. 

Looking  ahead  in  an  hour  or  two,  we  saw  the  Pyramids.  Fancy 
my  sensations,  dear  M :  two  big  ones  and  a  little  one — 


t        t 
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There  they  lay,  rosy  and  solemn  in  the  distance  —  those  old, 
majesti(5il,  mystical,  familiar  edifices.  SevenU  of  us  tried  to  l>e  im- 
pressed ;  but  breakfast  suiKjrvening,  a  rush  was  inaile  at  the  cofi'ee 
and  cold  pies,  and  the  sentiment  of  awe  was  lost  in  the  si^ramble 
for  victuals. 

Are  we  so  blas^  of  the  world  that  the  greatest  marvels  in  it  do 
not  succeed  in  moving  us?  Have  society.  Pall  Mall  clubs,  and  a 
habit  of  sneering,  so  withereil  up  our  organs  of  veneration  that  we 
can  ailmire  no  more  ?  My  sensation  with  regard  to  the  Pyramids 
was,  that  I  hiid  seen  them  before :  then  came  a  feeling  of  shame 
that  the  view  of  them  should  awaken  no  resjiect.  Then  I  wanted 
(natundly)  to  see  whether  my  neighlwurs  were  any  more  enthusiastic 
than  myself — Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  busy  with  the  cold  ham  : 
Downing  Street  was  particularly  attentive  to  a  bunch  of  grapes : 
Figtree  Court  behave<l  with  decent  propriety  ;  he  is  in  good  j)racticc, 
and  of  a  Conservative  turn  of  mind,  which  leads  him  to  respect  from 
principle  lesfaiU  accomplis :  jierhaps  he  remembered  that  one  of 
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tending  little  white-faced  babies  that  have  seen  the  light  at  Dumdum 
or  Futtyghur:  a  copper-coloured  barber,  seated  on  his  hams,  is 
shaving  a  camel-driver  at  the  great  inn-gate.  The  bells  are  ringing 
prodigiously ;  and  Lieutenant  Waghorn  is  bouncing  in  and  out  of 
the  courtyard  full  of  business.  He  only  left  Bombay  yesterday 
morning,  was  seen  in  the  Red  Sea  on  Tuesday,  is  engaged  to  dinner 
this  afternoon  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  (as  it  is  about  two  minutes 
since  I  saw  him  in  the  courtyard)  I  make  no  doubt  he  is  by  this 
time  at  Alexandria,  or  at  MaJta,  say,  perhaps,  at  both.  //  en  est 
capable.  If  any  man  can  be  at  two  places  at  once  (which  I  don't 
believe  or  deny)  Waghorn  is  he. 

Six  o'clock  bell  rings.  Sixty  people  sit  down  to  a  quasi-French 
banquet :  thirty  Indian  officers  in  moustaches  and  jackets ;  ten 
civilians  in  ditto  and  spectacles ;  ten  pale-faced  ladies  with  ringlets, 
to  whom  all  pay  prodigious  attention.  All  the  pale  ladies  drink 
pale  ale,  which,  perliaps,  accounts  for  it ;  in  fact  the  Bombay  and 
Suez  passengers  have  just  arrived,  and  hence  this  crowding  and 
bustling,  and  display  of  military  jackets  and  moustaches,  and 
ringlets  and  beauty.  The  windows  are  open,  and  a  rush  of 
mosquitoes  from  the  Ezbekieh  waters,  attracted  by  the  wax  candles, 
adds  greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  There  was  a  little 
tough  old  Major,  who  persisted ,  in  flinging  open  the  windows,  to 
admit  these  volatile  creatures,  with  a  noble  disregard  to  their  sting 
— and  the  pale  ringlets  did  not  seem  to  heed  them  either,  though 
the  delicate  shoulders  of  some  of  them  were  bare. 

All  the  meat,  ragotlts,  fricandeaux,  and  roasts,  which  are  served 
round  at  dinner,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  meat :  a  black 
uncertain  sort  of  viand  do  these  "fleshpots  of  Egypt"  contain. 
But  what  the  meat  is  no  one  knew :  is  it  the  donkey  ?  The  animal 
is  more  plentiful  than  any  other  in  Cairo. 

After  dinner,  the  latlies  retiring,  some  of  us  take  a  mixture  of 
hot  water,  sugar,  and  pale  French  brandy,  which  is  said  to  be 
deleterious,  but  is  by  no  means  unpalatable.  One  of  the  Indians 
offers  a  bundle  of  Bengal  cheroots  ;  and  we  make  acquaintance 
with  those  honest  bearded  white-jacketed  Majors  and  military 
Commanders,  finding  England  here  in  a  French  hotel  kept  by  an 
Italian,  at  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  Africa. 

On  retiring  to  bed  you  take  a  towel  with  you  into  the  sacred 
interior,  behind  the  mosquito  curtains.  Then  your  duty  is,  having 
tucked  the  curtains  closely  around,  to  flap  and  bang  violently  with 
this  towel,  right  and  left^  and  backwards  and  forwards,  until  every 
mosquito  should  have  been  massacred  that  may  have  taken  refuge 
within  your  muslin  canopy. 

Do  what  you  will,  however,  one  of  them  always  escapes  the 
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murder ;  and  as  Boon  as  the  candle  is  out  the  miscreant  begins  bis 
infermU  droning  and  tnimiieting  ;  descends  playftilly  upon  your  nose 
and  face,  and  so  lightly  that  you  don't  know  that  he  touches  jm 
But  that  for  a  week  afterwards  you  bear  about  marks  of  his  ferocity, 
you  raight  take  the  invisible  Httle  being  to  be  a  creature  of  fimcy— 
a  mere  singing  in  your  ears. 

This,  as  an  account  of  Cairo,  dear  M ,  you  will  probablj 

be  disposed  to  consider  as  incomplete :  the  fiict  is,  I  hare  aecn 
nothing  else  as  yet.  I  have  peered  into  no  harems.  The  inagidaitt, 
pn)ved  to  be  humbugs,  have  been  bastina<loed  out  of  town.  The 
danoing-girls,  those  lovely  Alme,  of  whom  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  give  a  glowing  and  elegant,  though  strictly  moral,  description, 
liavc  been  whipped  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  as  you  are  sajdng  in 

your  mind Well,  it  isnt  a  good  description  of  Cairo :  you 

are  perfectly  right.  It  is  England  in  Egypt.  I  like  to  see  her 
there  with  her  pluck,  enterprise,  manliness,  bitter  ale,  and  Harver 
Sauce.  Wherever  they  come  they  stay  and  prosper.  From  the 
summit  of  yonder  Pyramids  forty  centuries  may  look  down  on  them 
if  they  are  miu«leil ;  and  I  say,  those  venerable  daughters  of  time 
ought  to  be  better  pleased  by  the  examination,  than  by  regarding 
the  French  bayonets  and  Greneral  Bonaparte,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  fifty  years  ago,  running  about  with  sabre  and  pigtail 
Woniler^  he  did,  to  be  sure,  and  then  ran  away,  leaving  Kleber,  to 
be  murdered,  in  the  lurch — a  few  hundred  yanls  from  the  spot 
where  these  (lisquisitions  are  written.  But  what  are  his  wonders 
compared  to  Waghom?  Nap  massacred  the  Mamelukes  at  the 
Pyramids :  Wag  has  conquered  the  Pyramids  themselves ;  dragged 
the  unwieldy  structures  a  month  nearer  England  than  they  were, 
and  brought  the  coimtry  along  with  them.  All  the  trophies  and 
captives  that  ever  were  brought  to  Roman  triumph  were  not  so 
enormous  and  wonderful  as  this.  All  the  heads  that  Napoleon 
ever  cause<l  to  be  struck  off  (as  George  Cruikshank  says)  would  not 
elevate  him  a  monument  as  big.  Be  ours  the  trophies  of  peace! 
O  my  country  !  0  Waghorn  !  Htx  tibi  erutii  artes.  When  I  go 
to  the  Pyramids  I  will  sacrifice  in  your  name,  and  pour  out  libations 
of  bitter  ale  and  Harvey  Sauce  in  your  honour. 

One  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
citadel,  which  we  ascended  to-day.  You  see  the  city  stretching 
beneath  it,  with  a  thousand  minarets  and  mosques, — the  great 
river  curling  through  the  green  plains,  studded  with  innumerable 
villages.  The  Pyramids  are  l)eyond,  brilliantly  distinct;  and  the 
lines  and  fortifications  of  the  height,  and  the  arsenal  lying  below. 
Gazing  down,  the  giude  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  fiunous 
Mameluke  leap,  by  which  one  of  the  corps  escaped  death,  at  the 
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time  that  His  Highness  the  Pasha  arranged  the  general  massacre 
of  the  body. 

The  venerable  Patriarch^s  harem  is  close  by,  where  he  received, 
with  much  distinction,  some  of  the  members  of  our  party.  We 
were  allowed  to  pass  very  close  to  the  sacred  precincts,  and  saw  a 
comfortable  white  European  building,  approached  by  flights  of  steps, 
and  flanked  by  pretty  gardens.  Police  and  law-courts  were  here 
also,  as  I  understood ;  but  it  was  not  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
assizes.  It  would  have  been  pleasant,  otherwise,  to  see  the  Chief 
Cadi  in  his  hall  of  justice;  and  painful,  though  instructive,  to 
behold  the  imme<liate  application  of  the  bastinado. 

The  great  lion  of  the  place  is  a  new  mosque  which  Mehemot 
Ali  is  constnicting  very  leisurely.  It  is  built  of  alabaster  of  a 
fair  white,  with  a  delicate  blushing  tinge ;  but  the  ornaments  are 
European — the  noble,  fantastic,  beautiful  Oriental  art  is  forgotten. 
The  old  mosques  of  the  city,  of  which  I  entered  two,  and  looked  at 
many,  are  'a  thousand  times  more  beautifid.  Their  variety  of  orna- 
ment is  astonishing, — the  difference  in  the  sliapes  of  the  domes,  the 
beautiful  fancies  aniL  caprices  in  the  forms  of  the  minarets,  which 
violate  the  rules  of  projwrtion  with  the  most  happy  daring  grace, 
must  have  struck  every  architect  who  has  seen  them.  As  you  go 
through  the  streets,  these  architectural  l)eautie8  keep  the  eye 
continually  charmed  :  now  it  is  a  marble  fountain,  with  its  arabesque 
and  carved  overhanging  roof,  which  you  can  look  at  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  an  antique  gem,  so  neat  and  brilliant  is  the  execution  of 
it ;  then,  you  come  to  the  arched  entrance  to  a  mosque,  which  shoots 
up  like — like  what  ? — like  the  most  beautiful  pirouette  by  Taglioni, 
let  us  say.  This  architecture  is  not  sublimely  beautiful,  perfect 
loveliness  and  calm,  Uke  that  which  was  revealed  to  us  at  the 
Parthenon  (and  in  comparison  of  which  the  Pantheon  and  Colosseum 
are  vulgar  and  coarse,  mere  broad-shouldered  Titans  before  ambrosial 
Jove) ;  but  these  fantastic  spires,  and  cupolas,  and  galleries,  excite, 
amuse,  tickle  the  imagination,  so  to  speak,  an(l  perpetually  fascinate 
the  eye.  There  were  very  few  believers  in  the  famous  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan  when  we  visited  it,  except  the  Moslemitish  beadle, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  backsheesh,  just  like  his  brother  ofiicer 
in  an  English  cathedral ;  and  who,  making  us  put  on  straw  8lip|)er3, 
so  as  not  to  pollute  the  sacred  pavement  of  the  place,  conducted  us 
through  it. 

It  is  stupendously  light  and  airy ;  the  best  specimens  of  Norman 
art  that  I  have  seen  (and  surely  the  Cnisadere  must  have  carried 
home  the  moflels  of  these  heathenish  temples  in  their  eyes)  do  not 
exceed  its  noble  grace  and  simplicity.  The  mystics  make  discoveries 
at  home,  that  the  Gothic  architecture  is  Catholicism  carved  in  stone 
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'  -(io  wlMi  esiM0f,  Had  if  air^utectiml  bmdy  k  a  crhieriaD  ir  exnns^ 
fti'^  of  r^Vy/i'm,  v  Luit  ai  dismal  burhuxmi  creed  must  ilmi  cs^c^^mtt 
by  tlie  Hetlietida  iut»etiii:L''bouee  and  Independent  <^xa}jel»  lie  ? — zL  %t 
tliirv  would  /^Td  vely  bint,  baoaase  Gothic  arciiiteitiirE'  v  liesnaiiL. 
(y^di^koYichim  in  tberefore  lorelr  and  ligbt, — wiiv,  MnLusxifiunsn. 
iuu*>t  have  Ijeeo  ri;^t  an<l  lorelr  tew  once  Nerer  did  a  ctcpc 
|xjbi»etM  tetuplas  more  ele^^ant ;  as  elegant  a«  tlte  Caxiiedial  ax  Bonis.. 
or  tlie  BaptiKtwy  at  Piija. 

But  it  Im  chau;^!  now.  There  waa  nobodr  at  pmycrB  :  onhr  tbe 
itti<;ial  \jea4ilmf  and  the  Kujiemuinenuy  guides,  who  cazne  far  back 
fth'^^j.  Faith  liath  degeijeratecL  Aocordln^v  tber  can*t  boij; 
the>*e  m<iti(|ueis,  or  invent  the«je  perfect  forms,  any  mare;.  Witney 
the  tawdry  incompleteneMi*  and  vulgaritr  of  the  Pasha's  new 
temple,  and  the  woeful  failures  among  the  rerr  late  edifices  is 
(^Miiitaiitiiiople ! 

liowevfr,  they  still  make  pilgrimages  to  Meofa  in  great  forx^. 
The  Mtmt\iie  of  Hassan  is  hanl  by  the  green  plain  on  which  the 
Jffjuj  (tn('^m\m  liefore  it  sets  forth  annually  on  its  pious  peregrination. 
It  was  not  yet  its  time,  but  I  saw  in  the  bazaars  that  redoabtod 
Dervish,  who  is  the  master  of  the  Hag — the  leader  of  every  pro- 
(MtHsion,  OiM^mpanying  the  sacre<l  camel ;  and  a  p^Bonage  almost  as 
much  reHi)ecte^l  as  Mr.  O'Connell  in  Ireland. 

This  follow  lives  by  alms  (I  mean  the  head  of  the  Hag). 
Winter  and  summer  he  wears  no  clothes  but  a  thin  and  scanty 

« 

white  shirt.  He  wields  a  staff,  and  stalks  along  scowling  and 
barc'foot.  His  immense  shock  of  black  hair  streams  behind  him, 
and  his  brown  brawny  Ixxiy  is  curled  over  with  black  hair,  like  a 
savage  man.  This  saint  has  the  largest  harem  in  the  town ;  be  is 
said  to  Ik)  enormously  rich  -by  the  contributions  he  has  levied ;  and 
irt  HO  iMiorcd  for  his  holiness  by  the  infatuated  folk,  that  when  he 
rctuniH  from  the  Hag  (which  he  does  on  horseback,  the  chief 
MoUahs  going  out  to  meet  him  and  escort  him  home  in  state  along 
tho  Ezlwkieh  road),  the  people  fling  themselves  down  under  the 
hnrno's  foot,  eager  to  be  trampled  ui)on  and  killed,  and  confident  of 
hi'avon  if  tho  grwit  Hadji's  horse  will  but  kick  them  into  it.  Was 
it  my  fault  if  I  thought  of  Hadji  Daniel,  and  the  believers  in  him  t 
TlnTO  was  no  Dervish  of  repute  on  the  plain  when  I  passed ; 
only  one  poor  wild  follow,  who  was  dancing,  with  glaring  eyes  and 
grizzltMl  luMird,  rather  to  the  contempt  of  the  bystanders,  as  I 
thought,  who  by  no  means  put  coppers  into  his  extended  bowL  On 
this  iuM)r  (levil'a  head  there  was  a  poorer  devil  still — a  live  cock, 
entirely  j)lucke(l,  but  ornamented  with  some  bits  of  ragged  tape 
and  scarlet  and  tinsel,  the  most  horribly  grotesque  and  miserable 
objtH't  I  ever  saw. 
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A  little  way  from  him,  there  was  a  sort  of  play  going  on — a 
clown  and  a  knowing  one,  like  Wi(ldi(!oml)e  and  the  clown  with  us, 
—  the  buffoon  answering  with  blundering  responses,  which  made  all 
the  audience  shout  with  laughter;  but  the  only  joke  which  was 
tnmslatcd  to  me  would  make  you  do  anytliing  but  laugh,  and  shall 
therefore  never  be  revealed  by  these  lips.  All  their  humour,  my 
dragoman  tells  me,  is  of  this  questionable  sort;  and  a  young 
Egyptiiin  gentleman,  son  of  a  Pasha,  whom  I  subsequently  met  at 
Malta,  confirmed  the  statement,  and  gave  a  detail  of  the  practices 
of  private  life  which  was  anything  but  edifying.  The  great  aim  of 
woman,  he  said,  in  the  much-maligned  Orient,  is  to  administer  to 
tlie  brutality  of  her  lord ;  her  merit  is  in  knowing  how  to  vary  the 
beast's  pleasures.  He  could  give  us  no  idea,  he  said,  of  the  tint 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  and  their  skill  in  double  entendre  ;  nor,  I 
presume,  did  we  lose  much  by  our  ignorance.  What  I  would  urge, 
humbly,  however,  is  this — Do  not  let  us  Ixj  led  away  by  German 
writers  and  lesthetics,  Semilassoisms,  Halinhahnisms,  and  the  like. 
The  life  of  the  East  is  a  life  of  brutes.  The  much-maligned  Orient, 
I  am  confident,  has  not  been  maligned  near  enough ;  for  the  good 
reason  that  none  of  us  can  tell  the  amount  of  horrible  sensuality 
pra(;tise<l  there. 

Beyond  the  Jack-pudding  rascal  and  his  audience,  there  was  on 
the  green  a  spot,  on  whii^h  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  mark,  as  of 
blood.  That  morning  the  blo<jd  had  spouted  from  the  neck  of  an 
Amaoot  soldier,  who  had  been  executed  for  murder.  These  Amaoots 
are  the  ciutjc  and  terror  of  the  citizens.  Their  c^^miw  are  without 
the  city ;  but  they  are  always  brawling,  or  dninken,  or  murdering 
within,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  law  which  is  applied  to  them,  and  which 
brings  one  or  more  of  the  scoimdrels  to  death  almost  every  week. 

Some  of  our  party  had  seen  this  fellow  bonie  by  the  hotel  the 
day  before,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  soldiers  who  had  apprehended 
him.  The  man  was  still  formidable  to  his  score  of  captors :  his 
clothes  had  l)een  torn  off";  his  limbs  were  bound  with  cords ;  but  he 
was  struggling  frantically  to  get  free ;  and  my  iufonnant  described 
the  figure  an<l  ap]:>earance  of  the  naked,  bound,  writhing  savage,  as 
quite  a  model  of  beauty. 

Walking  in  the  street,  this  fellow  had  just  before  been  struck  by 
the  looks  of  a  woman  who  was  passing,  and  laid  hands  on  her.  She 
ran  away,  and  he  pursued  her.  She  ran  into  the  police-barrack, 
which  was  luckily  hard  by ;  but  the  Amaoot  was  nothing  daunted, 
and  followed  into  the  midst  of  the  police.  One  of  them  tried  to 
stop  him.  The  Amaoot  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  shot  the  policeman 
dead.  He  cut  down  three  or  four  more  before  he  was  secured.  He 
knew  his  inevitable  end  must  be  death :  that  he  could  not  seize 
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uprm  the  woman  :  that  he  could  not  hope  to  resist  half  a  regiiikeiit 
of  amieil  Hrildiera :  yet  his  instinct  of  lust  and  munier  was  too 
strong ;  and  so  he  had  his  head  taken  off  quite  calml  j  this  mondns, 
many  of  his  comrades  attending  their  brother's  la^t  moments.  He 
carrf<l  not  the  least  about  dyiuj^^ ;  and  knelt  down  an<l  bati  his  head 
off  as  CTKilly  as  if  he  were  looldng  on  at  the  same  ceremony  per- 
fonnwl  on  another. 

When  the  hea^l  was  off,  an<l  the  blood  was  spoutinir  on  the 
ground,  a  married  woman,  who  had  no  children,  came  forward  veir 
eagerly  out  of  the  crowd,  to  smear  herself  with  it, — the  applit^rioQ 
of  criniinalrt*  blcKxl  being  considered  a  very  fuvoiu^ble  me<licine  tor 
women  afRicte<l  with  barrenness, — so  she  indulged  in  thiz;  remedy. 

But  one  of  the  Amaoots  standing  near  said,  '^  What,  you  likr 
blooil,  do  you?"  (or  words  to  that  effect).  "Let's  see  bow  yours 
mixes  with  my  comnwle's."  And  thereujion,  taking  out  a  pi^toU  lie 
shot  the  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  the  gimnls  wlio  were 
attendinic  the  execution ;  was  seizwl  of  course  by  the  hitter ;  anil  no 
doubt  to-morrow  moniing  will  have  his  head  off  too.  It  woultl  V* 
a  good  chapter  to  write — tlie  Death  of  the  Amaoot  — but  I  shan't 
go.  Seeing  one  man  hanged  is  quite  enough  in  the  course  of  a  life. 
./^  fii  ^t^t  as  the  Frenchman  said  of  hunting. 

These  Ania(K)ts  are  the  terror  of  the  town.  They  seized  bold  of 
an  Englishman  the  other  day,  and  were  very  nearly  pistolling  him. 
Last  week  one  of  them  murdered  a  shopkeeper  at  Boulak,  who 
refused  to  sell  him  a  water-melon  at  a  price  which  he,  the  soldier, 
fixed  ujwn  it.  So,  for  the  matter  of  three-halfpence,  he  kille<l  the 
shopkeeper ;  and  had  his  own  rascally  head  chopped  off,  universidly 
regnitted  by  his  friends.  Why,  I  wonder,  does  not  His  Highness 
the  Pasha  invite  the  Amaoots  to  a  dejeuner  at  the  Citadel,  as  be 
did  the  Mamelukes,  and  serve  them  up  the  same  sort  of  breakfiist? 
The  walls  are  considerably  heightened  since  Emin  Bey  and  bis  horse 
leapt  them,  and  it  is  prol)able  that  not  one  ofthem  wouhl  escape. 

This  sort  of  pistol  practic'c  is  common  enough  here,  it  would 
appear ;  and  not  among  the  Amaoots  merely,  but  the  higher  onlers. 
Thus,  a  short  time  since,  one  of  his  Highnesses  grandsons,  whom  I 
shall  call  BluolK*ard  Pasha  (lest  a  revelation  of  the  name  of  the 
s:iid  Pasha  might  intemipt  our  good  relations  with  his  coimtry) 
— one  of  the  young  Pashas  being  rather  backward  in  his  education, 
and  anxious  to  leara  mathematics,  and  the  elegant  deportment  of 
civilisc<l  life,  sent  to  England  for  a  tutor.  I  have  heard  be  waa  a 
Cambridge  man,  and  had  learae<l  both  algebra  and  politeness  under 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Whizzlo,  of College. 

One  tlay  when  Mr.  Mju*Whirter,  B.A.,  was  walking  in  Shoubra 
Ganlons,  with  his  Highness  the  young  Bluebeard  Pasha^  inducting 
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him  into  the  usages  of  poh'shed  society,  and  favouring  him  with 
reminiscences  of  Trumpington,  there  came  up  a  poor  fellah,  who 
flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  young  Bluebeard,  and  calling  for  justice 
in  a  loud  and  pathetic  voice,  and  holding  out  a  petition,  besought 
his  Highness  to  cast  a  gracious  eye  upon  the  same,  and  sec  that  his 
slave  had  justice  done  him. 

Bluebeard  Pasha  was  so  deeply  engaged  and  interested  by  his 
respected  tutor's  conversation,  that  he  told  the  iKjor  fellah  to  go  to 
the  deuce,  and  resumed  the  discourse  whicli  his  ill-timed  outcry  for 
justice  had  interrupted.  But  the  unlucky  wight  of  a  fellah  was 
pushed  by  his  evil  destiny,  and  thought  he  would  make  yet  another 
application.  So  he  took  a  short  cut  down  one  of  the  garden  lanes, 
and  as  the  Prince  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  MacWliirter,  his  tutor,  came 
along  once  more  engaged  in  pleasant  dis<iuisition,  behold  the  fellah 
was  once  more  in  their  way,  kneeling  at  the  august  Bluebeard's  feet, 
yelling  out  for  justice  as  before,  and  thrusting  his  i)etitiou  into  the 
Roval  fcice. 

Wlicn  the  Prince's  conversation  was  thus  interrupted  a  second 
time,  his  Royal  patience  and  clemency  were  at  an  end.  "  Man," 
said  he,  "once  before  I  ba<le  thee  not  to  pester  me  with  thy 
clamour,  and  lo !  you  have  disolieyed  me,- — take  the  consequences 
of  disobe<lience  to  a  Prince,  and  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own 
head."  So  saying,  he  drew  out  a  pistol  and  blew  out  the  brains 
of  that  fellah,  so  that  he  never  bawle<l  out  for  justice  any  more. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  MacWhirter  was  astonished  at  this  sudden 
nKxle  of  pru(»ee<ling  :  "  Gnicious  Prince,"  said  he,  "  we  do  not  shoot 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  even  for  walking  over  a  college 
grass-j)l()t. — Let  me  suggest  to  your  Royal  Highness  that  this 
methixl  of  ridding  yourself  of  a  p(X)r  devil's  imi)ortunities  is  such 
as  we  should  consider  abrupt  and  almost  cruel  in  Europe.  Let 
me  l)eg  you  to  miHlerate  your  Royal  impetuosity  for  the  future ; 
ami,  as  your  Highness's  tut^>r,  entreat  you  to  be  a  little  lets 
pHMligal  of  your  jwwder  an<l  shot." 

"  0  Mollali !  "  said  his  Highness,  here  interrupting  his  governor's 
affe<;tionate  appeal, — "you  are  gooil  to  talk  about  Tnimpington  and 
the  Pons  Asinorum,  but  if  you  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice 
in  any  way,  or  prevent  me  from  shooting  any  dog  of  an  Arab  ^  ho 
snarls  at  my  heels,  I  have  another  pistol ;  an<l,  by  the  beard  of 
the  Prophet !  a  bullet  for  you  too."  So  saying  he  pulled  out  the 
weajton,  with  su(!h  a  terrific  and  significant  glance  at  the  Reverend 
Mr.  MacWhirter,  that  that  gentleman  wishe^l  himself  back  in  his 
Combination  Room  again ;  and  is  by  this  time,  let  us  hope,  safely 
housed  there. 

Another  facetious  anecdote,  the  l^t  of  those  I  had  from  a  well' 
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infonnetl  gentleman  residing  at  Curo^  vlioee  nuiie  (as  manj  «o|ies 
of  thu»  book  that  is  to  be  will  be  in  the  cirralating  libraricii^  iua^) 
I  cannot,  for  obvious  reasoDA,  mention.  The  revenues  of  tLe 
country  come  into  the  august  treasarj  thicngh  the  means  M 
fanners,  to  whom  the  districts  are  let  oot»  and  who  are  personaDr 
ani»werable  for  their  quota  of  the  taxation.  This  praetice  invdvcs 
an  intolerable  deal  of  tvrannj  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  xhnet 
en;^:a^;:ed  to  levy  the  taxes,  ami  creat<»  a  corresf^ntiin^  dapli-stj 
among  the  fellah^  who  are  not  only  wretchedlv  poor  amoog  them^ 
selves,  but  whvise  objtx't  is  to  appear  still  mi>re  pcto>r,  antl  guard  tbeii 
money  from  their  ru(itictoi»  overseers.  This  the  Orient  is  modi 
maligneil ;  but  everyl»>ly  cheats  there :  that  is  a  mekuicholy  fvt. 
The  Pasha  n>W  and  cheats  the  men4iants :  knows  that  the  ovef- 
seer  n>l«  him,  ami  bktos  his  time,  until  he  makes^  him  ^iistzorsie  hy 
the  applk*ativ»u  of  the  tn'uiendt.^tt^  bastina>l*> :  the  overseer  roh»  avi 
squeezes  the  laKmrer:  and  the  poverty-<>tricken  devil  cheats  and 
robs  in  return ;  and  so  the  g?>veniaieat  m*>ves  in  a  happy  cjde 
of  ros^iery. 

IV(mtatioas  fir«.>m  the  Mlab^  and  peasants  come  perpetitjJlT 
beJfbre  the  augu^st  (nresence,  to  ci^mplain  of  the  cniehy  aoil  exactkiu 
of  the  chie£»  set  over  them:  but,  as  it  »  known  that  the  Anb 
never  will  pay  wichv.Hit  the  bostinailo.  their  compbintcs  fir  the 
most  ytkrt^  meet  wich  b<it  little  attentitjo.  His  HLrhnes^*3  tieuaiui 
must  be  filIe«L  and  his  iv^*er»  supp.Hte<l  in  their  aath9>ritT. 

However,  there  was  v.»«e  villa^,  of  whh*h  the  complaints  wer« 
so  putliecio.  aoil  the  iahnbttaitts  s«.>  siipreiuety  wretchevi,  that  xhes 
R>y'jkl  iu'Iij^niiitioa  was  moved  at  their  story,  afti  the  chief  of  the 
viILk;j:e,  Skin  dint  Be^,  was  culkil  to  give  an  accuant  o^*  himseif  as 
Cain.*. 

WIk'q  he  Knioie  bet5>re  the  presence*  Mehemet  Ali  repr^itched 
him  witli  his  li«>rrible  cruelty  an* I  exactions:  asked  him  fa«^w  he 
dare<l  to  tR'uC  hb>  diithful  and  beloveil  sul:^ects  in  thii«  way.  as*! 
thneateae'I  him  with  •  lisjjn^ace.  anil  the  utter  |^)nl]8catil?a  of  his 
pn.>^»erty,  ^yr  thus  having  redu>.*etl  a  «Ii»?trict  to  ndn- 

•"Your  Hiichaes;^  says  I  have  re«iuced  these  iHJahsf  to  rmn.' 
-kU'l  Skiiiliiiic  E5e'^  :  "  what  is  the  best  way  to  ettufbuml  my  eoemk^ 
jjni  to  show  vou  the  IkL^eh'.Mjd  of  their  aiL*cusations  that  I  bar*? 
niint^i  tliem  ?  -T«.»  bring  more  money  fr»)m  them.  If  I  brin:r  y^-u 
dve  huudretl  purjcs  tT«.»m  my  village,  wiH  yr^i  ai'fcnow ledge  that  my 
people  are  u^t  ruiuc«i  yi-t  J " 

The  heart  of  the  Pti^ha  wa*  toadied:  •*^I  will  have  &i  mi^re 
btkJtiniiiioiD:^,  O  Skindiut  Bej: :  you  have  tortuietl  these  poor  people 
si>  mut'h.  jjiti  Iiave  ipjt  so  little  &om  them,  thut  my  Royal  heart 
relents  ti^r  the  prvseut,  and  I  will  have  them  suifer  mi  ttirthtfr.'' 
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'*  Give  me  free  leave — give  me  your  Highness's  gracious  pardon, 
and  I  will  bring  the  five  hundred  purses  as  surely  as  my  name  is 
Skinflint  Beg.  I  demand  only  the  time  to  go  home,  the  time  to 
return,  and  a  few  days  to  stay,  and  I  will  come  back  as  honestly 
as  Regidus  Pasha  did  to  the  Carthaginians, — I  will  come  back  and 
make  my  face  white  before  your  Highness." 

Skinflint  Beg's  prayer  for  a  reprieve  was  granted,  and  he 
returned  to  his  village,  where  he  forthwith  called  the  elders 
together.  "  0  friends,"  he  said,  **  complaints  of  our  poverty  and 
misery  have  reached  the  Royal  throne,  and  the  benevolent  heart 
of  the  Sovereign  has  been  melted  by  the  words  that  have  been 
poured  into  his  ears.  *  My  heart  yearns  towards  my  people  of  El 
Muddee,'  he  says;  *I  have  thought  how  to  relieve  their  miseries. 
Near  them  lies  the  fruitful  land  of  El  Guanee.  It  is  rich  in  maize 
and  cotton,  in  sesame  and  barley ;  it  is  worth  a  thousand  purses ; 
but  I  will  let  it  to  my  children  for  seven  hundred,  and  I  will  give 
over  the  rest  of  the  profit  to  them,  as  an  alleviation  for  their 
aflaiction.' " 

The  elders  of  El  Muddee  knew  the  great  value  and  fertility 
of  the  lands  of  Guanee,  but  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  their 
governor,  who,  however,  dispelled  their  fears,  and  adroitly  quickened 
their  eageniess  to  close  with  the  proffered  bargain.  "  I  will  myself 
aflvance  two  hundred  and  fifty  purses,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  take 
counsel  among  yourselves,  and  subscribe  the  other  five  hundred ; 
and  when  the  sum  is  ready,  a  deputation  of  you  shall  carry  it  to 
Cairo,  and  I  will  come  with  my  share ;  and  we  will  lay  the  whole 
at  the  feet  of  his  Highness."  So  the  grey-bearde<l  ones  of  the 
village  advised  with  one  another ;  and  those  who  had  been  inacces- 
sible to  l)astinadoes,  somehow  found  money  at  the  calling  of  interest ; 
and  the  Sheikh,  and  they,  and  the  five  hundred  purses,  set  ofi*  on 
the  road  to  the  capital. 

When  they  arrived.  Skinflint  Beg  and  the  elders  of  El  Muddee 
sought  admission  to  the  Royal  throne,  and  there  laid  down  their 
purses.  "  Here  is  your  humble  servant's  contribution,"  said  Skin- 
flint, producing  his  share ;  "  and  here  is  the  offering  of  your  loyal 
village  of  El  Muddee.  Did  I  not  before  say  that  enemies  and 
deceivers  had  maligned  me  before  the  august  presence,  pretending 
that  not  a  piastre  was  left  in  my  village,  and  that  my  extortion  had 
entirely  denuded  the  peasantry  ?  See !  here  is  proof  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  still  in  El  Muddee :  in  twelve  hours  the  elders 
have  sul)8cribed  five  hundred  purses,  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of 
their  lonl." 

Instead  of  the  bastinado,  Skinflint  Beg  was  instantly  rewarded 
with  the  Royal  fEkvour,  and  the  former  mark   of  attention  was 
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bestowed  apofo  the  fdkhM  who  hid  malignfd  him  ;  Sidnflmt  Be^ 
WM  pfYiiDoted  to  the  rank  of  Skinflint  Bej :  aDd  his  msnner  ot 
extrsctiDg  mooer  from  his  people  nuij  be  studied  with  ndmintios 
in  s  part  of  tbe  United  KingdooL* 

At  the  time  of  the  Syrian  quarrel,  and  when,  apprehending 
some  general  mf>ture  with  En^and,  the  Pasha  wished  to  nuse  the 
spirit  of  the  fellahA,  and  reUver  la  morale  naiionaley  he  actnaDj 
made  ooe  of  the  astonished  Arabs  a  coloneL  He  degraded  him 
three  «lajs  after  peace  was  concladeiL  The  young  Egyptian  cdoiiel, 
who  told  me  this,  laughed  and  enjoyed  the  joke  with  the  utmost 
gusto.  ''  Is  it  not  a  shame,"  he  saitl,  "  to  make  me  a  colonel  at 
three-and-twenty ;  I,  who  have  no  particular  merit,  and  have  never 
seen  any  service  ? "     Death  has  since  stopped  the  modest  and  good- 

nature^i  young  fellow's  further  promotion.     The  death  of Bey 

was  announced  in  the  French  papers  a  few  weeks  back. 

My  above  kind-hearte«l  and  agreeable  young  informant  used  to 
discourse,  in  our  evenings  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Malta,  very  eloquently 
about  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Cairo 
— her  brown  hair,  her  brilliant  complexion,  and  her  blue  eyes.  It 
is  this  Circassian  blood,  I  suppose,  to  which  the  Turkish  aristocncy 
that  governs  Egypt  must  be  indebted  for  the  fairness  of  their  skin. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  riding  by  in  his  barouche,  looked  like  a  bluflT  jolly- 
face<i  English  dragoon  officer,  with  a  grey  moustache  and  red  cheeks, 
such  as  you  might  see  on  a  field-day  at  Maidstone.  All  the 
numerous  officials  riding  through  the  town  were  quite  as  fair  as 
Europeans.  We  made  acquaintance  with  one  dignitary,  a  very 
jovial  and  fat  Pasha,  the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  I  believe,  who  was 
continually  lounging  about  the  Ezbekieh  garden,  and  who,  but  for 
a  slight  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  might  have  passed  any  day  for 
a  Frenchman.  The  ladies  whom  we  saw  were  equally  fiur;  that 
is,  the  very  slight  particles  of  the  persons  of  ladies  which  our  lucky 
eyes  were  permitted  to  gaze  on.  These  lovely  creatures  go  throu^ 
the  town  by  parties  of  throe  or  four,  mounted  on  donkeys,  and 
attendcil  by  slaves  holding  on  at  the  crupper,  to  receive  the  lovely 
riders  lest  they  should  fall,  and  shouting  out  shrill  cries  of 
"  Schmaalck,''  "  Anieenek "  (or  however  else  these  words  may  be 
pronounced),  and  flogging  off  the  people  right  and  left  with  the 
buffalo-thong.  But  the  dear  creatures  are  even  more  closely  dis- 
guiRe<i  than  at  Constantinople :  their  bodies  are  enveloped  with  a 
large  black  silk  hood,  like  a  cab-head  ;  the  fashion  seemed  to  be  to 
spread  their  arms  out,  and  give  this  covering  all  the  amplitude  of 

*  At  Derrynane  Beg,  for  instaiuWi 
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which  it  was  capable,  as  they  leered  and  ogled  you  from  under  their 
black  masks  with  their  big  rolling  eyes. 

Everybody  has  big  rolling  eyes  here  (unless,  to  l)e  sure,  they 
lose  one  of  ophthalmia).  The  Arab  women  are  some  of  the  noblest 
figures  I  have  ever  seen.  The  habit  of  carrying  jars  on  the  head 
always  gives  the  figure  grace  and  motion ;  and  the  dress  the  women 
wear  certainly  displays  it  to  full  ailvantage.  I  have  brought  a 
\x)mplet«  one  home  with  me,  at  the  service  of  any  lady  for  a  masqued 
ball.  It  consists  of  a  coarse  blue  dress  of  calico,  oix*n  in  front,  and 
fastened  with  a  horn  button.  Three  yards  of  blue  stuff  for  a  veil ; 
on  the  top  of  the  veil  a  jar  to  be  balanced  on  the  head ;  and  a  little 
black  strip  of  silk  to  fall  over  the  nose,  and  leave  the  beautiful  eyes 
full  lilierty  to  roll  and  roam.  But  such  a  costume,  not  aided  by 
any  stays  or  any  other  article  of  dress  whatever,  can  be  worn  only 
by  a  very  good  figure.  I  suspect  it  won't  be  borrowed  for  many 
balls  next  season. 

The  men,  a  tall,  handsome,  noble  race,  are  treated  like  dogs. 
I  shall  never  forget  riding  through  the  crowded  bazaars,  my  in- 
teri)rcter,  or  la^iuais-de^place,  ahead  of  me  to  clear  the  way — when 
he  took  his  whip,  and  struck  it  over  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who 
could  not  or  would  not  make  way  ! 

The  man  turned  round — an  old,  venerable,  handsome  face,  with 
awfully  sad  eyes,  and  a  l>eard  long  and  quite  grey.  He  did  not 
make  the  least  cx)mplaint,  but  slunk  out  of  the  way,  piteously 
shaking;  his  shoulder.  The  sight  of  that  indignity  gave  me  a 
sickening  feeling  of  disgust.  I  shoute<l  out  to  the  cursed  lackey  to 
hold  his  hand,  and  forlwide  him  ever  in  my  presence  to  strike  old  or 
young  more ;  but  everybody  is  doing  it.  The  whip  is  in  ever>'body*s 
hands :  the  Pasha's  running  footman,  as  he  goes  bustling  through 
the  bazaar ;  the  doctor's  attendant,  as  he  soberly  threads  the  crowd 
on  his  mare ;  the  negro  shive,  who  is  riding  by  himself,  the  most 
insolent  of  all,  strikes  and  slashes  about  without  mercy,  and  you 
never  hear  a  single  complaint. 

How  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  streets  to  you  ! — the  fantastic 
splendour;  the  variety  of  the  houses,  and  an;hways,  and  hanging 
nK»fs,  and  balconies,  and  porches ;  the  delightful  accidents  of  light 
and  shade  which  chequer  them  :  the  noise,  the  bustle,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  crowd ;  the  interminable  vast  bazaars  with  their  barl)aric 
splen<lour.  There  is  a  fortune  to  he  made  for  painters  in  Cairo, 
and  materials  for  a  whole  Academy  of  them.  I  never  saw  such  a 
variety  of  architecture,  of  life,  of  picturescjueness,  of  brilliant  colour, 
and  light  and  shade.  There  is  a  picture  in  every  street,  and  at 
every  bazaar  stall.  Some  of  these  our  celebnited  water-colour 
painter,  Mr.  Lewis,  has  produced  with  admirable  truth  and  exceed* 
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jr)f  ■•^.•r'fi'/   1^  'n»*.    >*  ''T    n^*  ■•anft.    »»»   f  ••nUiTivmirf-*!   r<'«  :A»r    i  -irTr:: 
•  >f  'It'it  in''iPMMt#»  r:iJ*i':ilirv.     '*  tjjr**  m<*  -wtme  mi»n#»y. '  -;iiti  :be  Tcii^w-. 
"  r  }.'n'.'A'   r|i;it   .'fi   ip-  lUmt.      Vmi  will  -Hi  mv  purniri*  :i)r  •m»iH'T 
\rli'*n  v'»M  /ft  '»rt«'k'  tn  Knp^fn* :   ipt  iiit*  hnvt^  -winie  .»f  it  ni»w  '         iiui 
tJ»''  .''TV  i-u«l*'   i?»»j  iiMiii^)*'  «i»"si'/]i«T  wri8  i|iiitf  Mn:ihh»  ri»  <iifT»i«'t  -nrii  4 
r^iTwiniTiiMtinri  .iTil  ji^i'li'i'tjnn  'it*  ni«^i<»n'  ;  ■«»  rtiirnr  liim  :i 'Mjiur.  "nruii-a 
ho  l.f'.r;in  pi  -iiiiMkr,  /nimiTi'/:it  rlio  :,qv»T.     I  n'«iiif»sr#»tl  r.he  iiiu^mr^tf-r 
fft  infMnn   hi'ii.   Iiv  w.iv  -if  ;i-«-«nn«m'»^  •»f*  my  'li*»inti*rpsro<im'i«H.   rhai 
|ij4  f-ir#-  -r  IV  .1  /rfvit  il»'il  f«>'>  iiixly  !•»  )i*»  |Mipiitiir  ill  Eump«\  .iwi  rlia* 
W1-!  till'  p'lrfir  il:ir  i%':iJnii  why  f  hjnj  m'|»'i't«»ii  it. 

Th'-n    .iiic    -if   hi*t    <MTnjirinii»nr4    jt^t    \\]h  iillil    slloWt>i{     IIS   Ins    Mark 

rittl*'  TIm'  nrili-  jhi ',■.••<  \v»«p'  «*hi»'rty  IjhIh.  iiml  thf*  wniin*n  vnimu, 
w«'ll  fiiririi-'l.  .ithI  .i*Kniiin:il»lY  hi»l<»oii-i.  Th*»  «Ii»flliT  pulItHl  her  Ivuinkt-r 
(iff  iTH'  of  fhrm,  :ii»i|  l>!i»|r  ImT  *tAr\*\  M|»,  wlllfil  .'»h*»  <l:«i  Wltll  H  :jr»-:it 
i|i"il  nf  ■:h'i'Mi  riir;  iii'»*h'<tv.  Sh»'  waa  i^oal  hliirk.  \wr  lips  wt*n»  rhr 
fufi'  ,tf  <iiK»'ji .;.  hi-r  #'yr-»  l.irijr  ni»«l  Kii»N|-IniniMurf*i|  ;   the  huir'>r  wiH-i 

nil  fhi  ;  V'urfi;  \>OT<'t}i'*  Ik*;uI  W;im  r?irh'»l  iin«l  lTKIM^I  info  .-i  thi>ll>:iU<( 
rilthy  lifth'  nri..'h't<       Shi'  w.ia  fvidrurly  tlio  U-.uUy  nt*  tlii»  tliwk. 

Thi'V  -IP*  Fi'if  nrihiipi'V  :  thf^y  I<»«ik  to  \*p\n'^  Uiii:,'ht.  ha  nianv  \ 
«iMii.frr  hiiilc^  f.i.'ifi  i'xt:ilili'(hiiU'rit  in  Kni;Inn«I  ;  on*-**  in  ;l  fiiruiU  th-  . 
MM-  kiiwllv  fn  iti-ij  MMil  wi'll  rhifhr*!,  (Mi'l  fatten,  ami  an?  the  in«Tri*->t 
|i.'.«pli.  iif  fhi'  whiilo  riiriiiniinity.  TIm'^m"  wi*n*  of  a  niiirh  rrn»re  .«av;i::i' 
B..ff  th'ifi  fln»  i»hiviw  f  IumI  wrii  in  tin'  )i*irril»l«'  market  :it  <.'on>it;iii- 
tJini|il»,  «hin«  I  iivnjli'tt  i|ii«  fiillowin:;  yoim^r  rn-jitim' — (in«lt>efll  it 
\i  M  ir»v  r-iii  IlkfMii-ja  iif  hor)  wliiUt  I  wan  lookini;  at  lier  an*! 
ritniin:  I'MiIii'lii'  i'i»MiiM'tiin'«  n<uiit<i(tii!  ^ht  fate— HHiilin;^  very  j^imil 
httMt-*M>i  ilU.  '\u,\   liiijijin^r   lite   interpreter  u^k  me  to  buy  Ler  fi^r 
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From  these  Tombs  of  the  Caliplis  the  Desert  is  before  you.  It 
comes  up  to  tlie  walls  of  tlie  city,  anil  stops  at  some  ganleos  which 
spring  up  all  of  a  siulclcn  at  ita  c<lgc.  You  can  see  the  first  Statiou- 
house  on  the  Suez  Road ;  an<l  bo  from  <listancc-point  to  point,  could 
ride  thitlier  alone  without  a  guide. 

Aainus  trotteil  gttllautly  into  this  desert  for  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  There  we  were  (tak  nj,  care  to  k  ep  our  L  k  to  the 
city  walls)  n  the  reil  a  t  al  lesert  mo  nls  pin  mounds  of  sanl 
stretch  n),  awa    as  fir  aa  tl  e  otc  cin  see     n   1  tt  e  dreary  prosftect 


fiules  a«a     n  the     ellowlonzon 

I  h 

j1  f  nncd  a.  finer    leu  of  t 

out  of    Lothe          I  eri    ps        a 

moo 

n  It    ujy  look  uore  awfuL 

The  only  advent  re  t     t  befell 

in  this  romant    t  hi  e  woa  tl  at 

Asinua's  legs  went    lec|     nto 
a   hole     whereupo     1  s  n  ler 
went  0  er  h  B  1  ea  1        1  b  t 

^-^     - 

the  E 


al 


d1   1 


■  1   lif 


length  there  and  u|H.n 
hint  rose  up  an  I  nxle  ho  e 
again.  No  lo  t  one  nh  Id 
have  gone  o  t  for  a  co  )  e  of 
days'  march  as  t  was  tie 
desert  d  d  not  seem  to  e  sub- 
lime. 01  ly  vnam     rl    I 

Ver    soo     after    1  s 
loUB  adventure  tl  e     n  1 ) 
dipped     to  tl  c  sjn  1  (I  ut  not 
to  rise   therefrom  bo  quickly 
M  I  had  done);  omi  I  saw  -    —     "^ 

this  iluiiy  phenomenon  of  en  n  Bet 

with  jileflsure,  for  I  was  en^MKed  at  that  hour  to  dine  with  our  old 
frienil  J ,  who  lias  established  himself  hero  in  the  most  com- 
plete Oriental  fashion. 

You  remember  .J ,  and  what  a  dandy  he  was,  the  faidtless- 

ness  of  hie  boots  and  cravats,  the  brillioju-y  of  Ins  waistcoats  and 
kid  gloves ;  we  have  seen  his  sjitendour  in  Regent  Street,  in  the 
TuilericH,  or  on  the  Toleilo.  My  first  object  on  arriving  here  wae 
to  find  out  his  hoiine,  which  he  has  taken  far  away  fri)m  the  haunts 
of  Euroi>ean  civilisation,  in  the  Arab  quarter.  It  is  situated  in  a 
enol,  shady,  narrow  alley :  so  narrow,  that  it  was  with  great  difii- 
culty^His  HighneBB  Ibcahim  Piisha  hajijiening  to  pass  at  the  sanjc 
moment — that  my  little  procession  of  two  donkeys,  mounted  by  self 
and  valet-4e-placc,  with  the  two  donkey-boys  our  attendants,  could 
range  ourselves  along  the  wall,  and  leave  room  I<a:  the  august  caval- 
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and. while  I  w!is  examining  the  strange  apartment  and  its  contents, 
my  respect  an<l  awe  for  the  owner  increased  vastly. 

Ab  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  an  Oriental  nobleman  (such  as 

J undoubtedly  is)  is  lodged  and  garnished,  let  me  describe  the 

contents  of  this  hall  of  audience.  It  is  about  forty  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  high.  All  the  ceiling  is  carved,  gilt,  painted 
and  embroidercHl  with  arabesques,  and  choice  sentences  of  Eastern 
writing.  Some  Mameluke  Aga,  or  Bey,  whom  Mehemet  Ali  invited 
to  breakfast  and  massacred,  was  the  proprietor  of  this  mansion  once: 
it  has  grown  dingier,  but,  perhaps,  handsomer,  since  his  time. 
Opposite  the  divan  is  a  great  bay-window,  with  a  divan  likewise 
round  the  niche.  It  looks  out  upon  a  garden  about  the  size  of 
Fountain  Court,  Temple;  surrounded  by  the  tall  houses  of  the 
quarter.  The  garden  is  full  of  green.  A  great  palm-tree  springs 
up  in  the  midst,  with  plentiful  shrubberies,  and  a  talking  fountain. 
The  room  beside  the  divan  is  furnished  with  one  deal  table,  value 
five  shillings ;  four  wooden  chairs,  value  six  shillings ;  and  a  couple 
of  mats  and  carpets.  The  table  and  chairs  are  luxuries  imported 
from  Europe.    The  regular  Oriental  dinner  is  put  upon  copper  trays, 

which  are  laid  upon  low  stools.     Hence  J Effendi's  house  may 

be  said  to  he  much  more  sumptuously  furnished  than  those  of  the 
Beys  and  Agas  his  neighbours. 

When  these  things  had  been  examined  at  leisure,  J appeared. 

Could  it  be  the  exquisite  of  the  "  Europa  "  and  the  "  Trois  Fibres  "  1 
A  man — in  a  long  yellow  gown,  with  a  long  beard  somewhat  tinged 
with  grey,  with  his  hea<l  shaved,  and  wearing  on  it,  first,  a  white 
wadded  cotton  nightcap;  second,  a  red  tarboosh — made  his  ap- 
pearance and  welcomed  me  cordially.     It  was  some  time,  as  the 

Americans  say,  before  I  could  "  realise  "  the  semillant  J of  old 

times. 

He  shuffled  off  his  outer  slippers  before  he  curled  up  on  the 
divan  beside  me.  He  clapped  his  hands,  and*  languidly  called 
"  Mustapha.''  Mustapha  came  with  more  lights,  pipes,  and  coffee ; 
and  then  we  fell  to  talking  about  London,  and  I  gave  him  the  last 
news  of  the  comrades  in  that  dear  city.  As  we  talked,  his  Oriental 
coolness  and  languor  gave  way  to  British  cordiality;  he  was  the 
most  amusing  companion  of  the club  once  more. 

He  has  adapted  himself  outwardly,  however,  to  the  Oriental 
life.  When  he  goes  abroad  he  rides  a  grey  horse  with  red  housings, 
and  has  two  servants  to  walk  beside  him.  He  wears  a  very  hand- 
some grave  costume  of  dark  blue,  consisting  of  an  embroidered 
jacket  and  gaiters,  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  which  would  make  a  set 
of  dresses  for  an  English  family.  His  beard  curls  nobly  over  his 
chest,  his  Damascus  scimitar  on  his  thigh.     His  red  cap  gives  him 
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ii^.'.i«i  «w.i  ;.*.»*  u  i'  .  -*i../.»r-.r-:j'-ri  o*  Liririur^TV-  '"T  at  ;Ta\"c  officer 
y  J!>;a>       V<  •  ^j(   \^'  1  a-uCm  Lia\'\f^nii.   wu\   i«.ivuid  u«  at  •lioner, 

i:^';  ;»1m«;.  ;c;..u«c  -.^/.it.  V^  u.ii.  u^tli'.'u'i^  ♦•u*"jn_r*»-rK  t^tuffed  with 
\ x.  jvt -Vtsv**:^  .'T^ij.'*  nititU.tUf  '.iitaftr  ii«  iTiit  '.if  tiif*  Oriental 
^.i.ri.;A     >.j(   ..tfC    i.'i^v   «.  '^.mij:/  »ui:    I.  \u  1^.1  ru£L:i-i«> :  a  ntimlier 

,^     ./..Tut    CN.i  .•».'.*    ;, !«*>;»     .1*     j-ATulir*     y    t.lr!     ■»*ttf**-a-^*>>r-fltaiTr»W   IU»rt: 

•^.♦.1  ♦,«;  ,.L*.**h.;. "  i"  .J'  '.i.r  .*;r**->-  "v*  --frruAii-T  at^  tiji'Mi  with  the 
l*',fi.ui  rf.;.-£n  «i'.ii  r,.i"4.  ,1.".  f..ir  •:.«r  !•-•«:?.,  "»r  put  *i«ir  Luuiln  into  the 
«l^i.  ..^'^i  s*«  ii.-ri  ''.t.r.iA  .:»rj,  «.«./  uuiiiTr^  iA  vu^:  rarmtft  Ymt  Ik*  the 
U  4#.  O.'v.ivrM.i  f««.*i<i^.r  f  d^krit  f-if  U/iiii  ottfi  |^UtA/.*hi«»-niitj4,  aD<l 
Kgn^ii,  i.H.it*  ia  f.'.f.'-.  i.iit  J  T  •  ijtik  'iifl  (wjC  fiimi:*L  \M  With  either 
*//  ti. .AW.  i...?t..ri.  'i;.?i.r^  A/i'l  f'.r  'tnnk,  we  luwl  water  fni)ht*iie«i  in 
II. F.  (n.r.itj  iitrif:  (...t,.^  ..r  ,:?»?  rla>,  at  wit'mr  4|iirut  «*very  tniveUtT  in 

ILn     fco^C     li.ij    «'*'kril     •liltJhrnl.        Ain<t,    It    IHIl>t    U«    l*«illfcAr<e«K    We 

ii/4<»k   t.r.riati*   riti  Mn  r<.    iffi  (niftii   h>   tliftwn  ^miit    rivzili^    Hu«iji 

H^ lit. At  aiiil  IK».)j>  IW  y  til*  hltC'-n-nt  aliil  lUiK-t  firlit'iotlM  iif  <lriu!i:ht:^! 
II  •lUIiti;  il'/>lviii  .  4  lalurla  hiuil  nf  th%  U-vT  fUlIlt'  fn>lll  lU'Vnmt  tO 
.ic*.t;:alt:l<i  «%htlr  Hi-  Him-  thrrr.  I|ii\%  i>hall  I  VVvT  fl»^l^'t  tht'  JOV 
Il»d|ili>-.<1  ti>   tilii*.  Ill  lliii.'s-  likitliilli;^  I  i«>l  tla.'^k!*  f 

\\\'.  iliiii  I  kiiiM  till  hiiiiis  III  thir-t  111  Kiuh:*h  rhiiief^  StHlentarr 
(ill  ii  Hi  'Uit-a  al  lt-a«t  )ia\t'  rH-hlniit  ii.*(«vi  t.iiiiol  it ;  hilt  >i  hoti  thov  truveL 
iiur  •<itiiiti\uit  ii  ^uafii  iijaiimt  II  y^v\\.  The  nuil  U*twet*ii  Cain.*  And 
bill  £  1.1  /"u  A.-  \%ith  mmU  vk.itvr  oiik-i.  Ti>m  Thiiiuh  aiitl  his  bn^thers 
lauhl  iru' k  tUiir  m.i>  ai  rtwii  the  iK-Mit  )•>  th^te^t*  huiiliiiarks^ 

raiiti  it  iu.i4iiitii4'iittv  |»irturv-«iiiH' :  it  i>  tine  to  lu&ve  paliu-trwtf 
lu  V'uur  s'aitli-u^.  .tu«l  rule  aU»ut  di  ii  aiiiul ;  hut,  :it\vr  alL  I  was 
ahUi*ut  It*  kiii^  uLit  v^i'iv  th«*  |»iiTlii;iiI:ir  exriteiueuts^  of  Eastern 
hit-,    vkhuh   •Iri.itiiiil    .1  .    ^kh**   IS   ;i   toHii-hrvil    luau.    tT».»in    his 

Ualuiai  )«h%k-iiirc.i  ainl  <>«vii)kaii.<iL>4  ill  Lonii«»ii :  Hhere  hLn  tauiiiy 
iiiiu  t  hi\ii  ir».iu  hiiii.  ulirrv  Ills  r«H.»iii  i»  still  kept  rva«i\  ;it  )i*^uie. 
au  1  hm  u,A'i»i-  1.1  -ii  iru  li:>l  Mt"  his  v  iuh  ;  :iij«i  ^hefv  his  neicuvtcii 
niiicio  iuui>i:v  u»  iliuik  that  thiii  Ki>-^hTiek  i*  :;«»in;r  alH.»ut  with  i 
»{Uai  iK-aul  ui>l  a  'ivKik*-*!  ."^^miiI.  «Ire5«»*ii  Up  Hko  un  •niiitu;^  Turk. 
Iii  i  "luik  :»»ivh  .i  «\»i»iuiiK-  !i»iiv  lie  > er>  \%t.-ll ;  hut  ih>iut%  Lt>n*i'>n. 
14  ia/.»'i.  >i'iii  -.i.-»Ui  Ti»  luak*.*  ti'ii,  a  jkiir  *f(  imnierttte*  Chn>fiaii 
^uvoii-o  iu  lu*(i  '1  tiio.M-  vu«>riho.i»  Turki.Nii  siiulwarts  aa^  vufrtiy 
iii>>ic  •  ohsvii.i-iti  )u  liu-  loll;;  mil.  U  iiui  uui^  it  thai  kept  him 
iiV^av  tK'Lu  iIkmc  Uev'cul  aiiJ  .u.^  u^tuuitU  <ich^Uti>{ 


I 


AN    EASTERN    ACQUAINTANCE  T^ 

It  couIdn*t  be  the  black  eyes  in  the  balivny — uyou  hw  honour 
the  was  only  the  black  cook,  who  has  done  the  pilaff,  and  stulled 
the  cucumliers.  No«  it  was  an  indiilv^'nce  of  laziness  such  aa 
Europeans,  Englishmen,  at  least,  don*t  know  how  to  ei\joy.  Here 
he  lives  like  a  languid  Li^tiis-eater — a  dreamy,  hazy,  lazy,  toltaiwluHl 
life.  He  was  away  from  evening  }virties,  he  said  :  he  needn't  wmr 
white  kid  gloves,  or  starelieil  net*kc1oths,  or  read  a  news|ia|H^r.  And 
even  this  life  at  Cairo  was  too  civilisinl  for  him  :  Kuglishmeu  }Hissetl 
through ;  old  acipiaintances  would  Cidl  :  the  great  pleasure  of 
pleasures  was  life  in  the  desert,-  under  the  tents,  with  still  mo»f 
nothing  to  do  than  in  Cain> ;  now  smoking,  now  cantering  on  Aralws 
and  no  cn>wd  to  jiv<tle  you  ;  sttlcmn  ixmtemplations  i»f  the  stars  at 
night,  as  the  camels  were  picketed,  and  the  tin^s  and  the  piiH*s 
were  lighted. 

The  night-sivne  in  the  city  is  very  striking  for  its  vastness  and 
loneliness.  EveryKniy  has  gi»ne  to  rest  long  U^fore  ten  oVKn^k. 
There  are  no  lights  in  the  enonnous  buildings ;  only  the  stars 
blazing  alxtve,  with  tlieir  astonisliing  brilliancy,  in  the  blue  ]HNUTful 
sky.  Your  guidi^s  carry  a  couple  of  little  lantenis  which  nnlouble 
the  darkness  in  the  solit^ir}'  ivhoing  stnt't.  Mysterious  ]HHtp1e  are 
curle<l  up  and  sleeping  in  the  {ton^hes.  A  juitrol  of  soKliers  |hism«, 
and  hails  you.  There  is  a  light  yet  in  one  moscpie,  where  some 
devoti'es  are  at  pmyers  all  night ;  and  you  hear  the  qutH'rest  nasal 
music  pnx*etHling  fn)m  those  pious  U'licvcrs.  As  you  pass  the 
mailhouse,  there  is  one  }K>or  fellow  still  talking  to  the  m(K)n  no 
sleep  fur  him.  He  howls  and  sin;^i  there  all  the  night — quite 
cheerfullv,  however.  He  has  not  lost  his  vanitv  with  his  reason : 
he  is  a  Prince  in  spite  of  the  bars  and  the  straw. 

What  to  say  al)out  those  famous  e<litices,  which  has  not  been 
better  said  elsewhere  ?—  but  you  will  not  believe  that  we  visited 
them,  unless  I  bring  some  token  from  them. 

That  whitc<'ap})ed  lad  skipfKMl  up  the  stones  with  a  jug  of 
water  in  his  hand,  to  refresh  weary  climlK^rs ;  and  squats  himself 
down  on  the  summit.  The  vast  flat  laixlscapc  stretches  iN'hind 
him ;  the  great  winding  river ;  the  puri)le  city,  with  forts,  and 
domes,  and  spires ;  the  green  fields,  and  jtalm-greves,  and  s])CckUMi 
villages;  the  plains  still  covered  with  shining  inundations  —  the 
landscape  stretches  far  far  away,  until  it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the 
golden  horizon  It  is  {KX)r  work  this  landscape-painting  in  print. 
Shelley's  two  sonnets  are  the  l>est  views  that  I  know  of  the 
Pyramids — Ixjtter  than  the  nudity :  for  a  man  may  lay  down  the 
book,  and  in  quiet  fancy  conjure  u[)  a  picture  out  of  these  magni- 
ficent words,  which  shan't  be  <listurbed  by  any  pettinesses  or  mean 
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miitka^ — sueh  as  the  swarms  of  howliifci:  beggmiSy  who  jostle  jm 
aboat  the  ^-tial  place*  ui»l  «i!T«miii  in  joar  ears  incessauitljf  aai 
haiu:  OQ  TOUT  ^irt&,  jiDii  bawl  for  moiieT. 

The  ride  to  the  Pvmiu<ls  »  one  •?<  the  pleasantest  poadbk. 
In  the  £aI1  of  the  jear,  thouczh  the  ^j  is  abnast  «ri>j»lka»  al^j^t 
TOO.  the  sua  »  noC  too  hot  to  btiar;  s»i  the  lui^i^caf^v  reSregiicii 
by  the  subiHiiiii^  mainiatikHKSw  'leli^tiuIlT  ^;7eeiL  and  cheerfhL  Wf 
imkje  up  a  party  of  some  halAioflai  h^jm  ibt  i^3Cel.  a  L^y  iche 
kind  soda-water  pn>fi*ier.  ^  wbiise  bxpitalitT  the  nkOiFt  ^nteial 
tfomptimencs  are  hereby  odexed)  beiitf  of  the  eompaay.  beat  au 
the  rest  apoa  -.c^HJts  to  the  sommit  *y(  Che<:<{i&  Tlyjse  wcr:>  were 
«aatkH»  and  wi^e.  took  a  brace  oi  ttokeysL  At  leasx  fiv?  tzaa 
donxt;  the  roate  did  my  animalt^  Mi  wtta  mtr.  caoasuT  ine  to  xen»t 
the  *ie$erc  experiment  '^y^r  x;iin,  haz  with  i&<«  sameas.  Tie 
spttLV  between  a  ajf^te^nxe  pikir  ••£  Iirjrs  a»t  the  zn^ccBri.  is  c^^  idaj 
i!»4ie$^  By  erjchewiiL;  ^timLp&w  the  tjpMikcy  'xcl»i  hJl,  a^ii  lae  hder 
alii^hc  oa  the  ^xi3»L  with  die  i^reatest  <iue  aari  .zr»«:.  x'n^-its 
eivrybijdy  w:ifi»  •I^^wa  an»i  ap  i:j:u.  in  tb^  •fimrse  of  tK  ^y. 

We  passed  :Iir<>G;di  the  Ezt<ekieft  aari  by  tae  ssib<:rr«  •:/  the 
towiu  where  the  £ir«iea-4*><a9e«  *>£  iiie  Eujpciaa  K^teaee  are  sxsased* 
to  Oiii  Cair.\  wbere  a  n^ryr^iic  ux'il  the  wb.'ie  purty  mtosb  the 
Xile.  widi  tkftS  AHse  an*!  bikwiin:!:  T^.nsLr.iSsj  hi  w*>n  tbe  Arai 
peopte  seem  ;•>  be  so  'ntike  the  zrk'w^  A»i  a^as  Ticrks :  azii  sc 
took  'jcr  '.-varse  i^  ^-me  etrht  '?r  tea  m^es  oc^"  the  aerixB  traft 
wx».'ii  ;he  >cll  -Mnlyiitr  w;i5er5  •>bfij!d  t»  w  pcsae-  The  Prraauif 
wen;  ia  sLp."  the  wh^  ce  wj.y.  •I^e  -r  rw»>  ta  ^  filT?ry-  ^  ib^  w»r<» 
k'^Tv-rjLj:  .>cvr  taem.  m^i  rastiitr  -A^Ii'-aie  r.i5y  «iia^:w?  TpiE.  tie 
jna«i  5i-3ic-ie    ui  pcJesw     Aj^il;  *iie  w^:k  w^  aw  a  *:».ct  ;c  r«e!^!02i 

*"ar.irT>?«-^ie«i  a:  iis  ir^-r;  a:  ihe  riiS^  c  .ne  •n.'nix3ry-ii:<ae,  I  as 
s-cTT  ^»  «fcT.  :•!,;  Eer'«  /«•/  wjKi  ia.  wiiaii:^ — a  ihmq  -uLrimjLszj' 
etLiTj  c  .  T>jf  ]i^«u»i:32ea  wvi??  t.miaj:  ji^i  tie  ±:y.  wmi  zir\z 
izr.-JLSS'  -c  '>-ak:^y>  asiI  ■Eeir  jitoi?.  ^  they  irrrT-!»L  taiiy  fc*gc«!*: 
A3»L  "«»'k.'-:  as  z^*t  5  <m:^izi .  x  *■»  t^;.Ti.i  /c  :«»i-<a?oe^L  tr«.c«^  imnx^i 
V  Lrll  w^*a  »i»«i2»'fie*i  jsw-  "wiJK  ini5r3u«^  isii  iiLtserfa:!  :aj  lura, 
Ti**n.  w^  "lini  ^j#f  pii'!nir«^  i^  "rii**  ruiy  *:•••  iirrr-^^\az^  ubL  "se  r*»;- 
so-j*!  TiTwr-SiiZ.  j?»cr:3j:  m^aer  wry.  *»£  >?fm»:  xj  ii**  -sGr^Lii. 
Twp*  TTi*  liw  .rii:i  "nanL-'L  ia*i  tje  i  dc*  ;tt  tiie-  .rn»as?>  fahi 
ijii  la.^  Sraix^iL  wrmiia.  w--±  sl-^r  irmiei?--  lafi.  x  ia.'v  "iii*  T-jiim 

i^'ufsmly  ;a  is  EiTTceiuiK.  Ika  a  ir«i£  y-fufw  utr^r^^  mitiiL.  T^ 
Tiaxirties  :c  g«mt:a-r  2&ses  -w^tn-  iwitctr  frm  tie  irviimtff :  ,p^ 
2nart*  rr  *iit3-:iii»  w^re  ^F^tr  ■■••'fr  tie  ?:•;£  iiiinnu:  JLfixa.  '=iii£  tiit 
zi-^^i  i'THT^iw  imt  js6  lenioiL .  w^is^r  wn^  jyirrTn^  lapsaa  "atf 
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courses  by  the  rude  locks  iidiI  barriers  formed  there,  and  orerflowing 
this  patch  of  ground  ;  wtiilst  the  neighbouring  field  was  fiist  budding 
into  the  more  brilliant  fresh  green.  Single  dromedaries  were 
stepping  along,  their  ridere  lolling  on  their  haunches ;  low  sail-boats 
were  lying  in  the  canula ;  now,  we  crossed  on  old  marble  bridge ; 
now,  we  went,  one  by  one,  over  a  ridge  of  slippery  earth  ;  now,  we 
Boundered  through  a  small  lake  of  mud.  At  last,  at  about  half  a 
mile  off  the  Pyramid,  we  came  to  a  piece  of  water  some  two-score 
yards  broad,  where  a  regiment  of  half-naked  Arabs,  seizing  upon 
each  individual  of  the  party,  bore  us  off  on  their  shouJders,  to  the 
laughter  of  all.  and  the  great  perplexity  of  several,  who  every 
moment  expected  to  be  pitched  into  one  of  the  many  boles  with 
which  the  treacherous  lake  abounded. 

It  was  nothing  but  joking  and  laughter,  bullying  of  guides, 
shouting  for  interjjreters,  quarrelling  about  sixpences.  We  were 
acting  a  farce,  with  tlie  Pyramids  for  the  scene.  There  tliey  rose 
up  enormous  under  our  eyes,  and  the  most  absurd  trivial  things 
were  going  on  under  their  shallow.  Tlie  sublime  had  <lisappeared, 
vast  as  they  were.  Do  you  remember  how  Gulliver  lost  his  awe 
of  the  tremendous  Brobdiiignug  ladies?  Every  traveller  must  go 
through  all  sorts  of  chaHering,  and  bargaining,  and  paltry  experiences, 
at  this  spot.  You  look  up  the  tremendous  steps,  with  a  score  of 
savage  ruffians  bellowing  round  you  ;  you  hear  faint  cheers  and  cries 
high  up,  and  catirh  sight  of  little  rejttiles  crawling  upwards ;  or, 
having  achieve*!  the  summit,  they  come  hopping  and  bouncing  down 
again  from  degree  to  degree, — the  cheera  and  cries  swell  louder  and 
more  diaagreeaiilc  ;  preseotly  the  little  jumping  thing,  no  bigger 
than  an  insect  a  moment  ago,  bounces  down  upon  you  expanded 
into  a  [lanting  M:uur  of  Bengal  cavalry.  He  drives  off  the  Arabs 
with  an  oath, — wipes  his  red  shining  face  with  his  yellow  band- 
kerchief,  drops  pufiing  on  the  sand  in  a  shady  comer,  where  cold 
fowl  and  hanl  eggs  are  awaiting  him,  aud  the  next  minute  you  see 
his  nose  plunged  in  a  foaming  beaker  of  brandy  and  soda-water. 
He  can  say  now,  and  for  ever,  he  has  been  up  the  Pyramid.*  There 
is  nothing  sublime  in  it.  You  cast  your  eye  once  more  up  that 
staggering  jicrspective  of  a  zigzag  line,  which  ends  at  the  summit, 
and  wish  you  were  up  thcre^and  down  again.  Forwards ! — Up 
with  you  !  It  must  be  done.  Six  Arabs  are  behind  you,  who 
won't  let  you  escape  if  you  wouli). 

The  importunity  of  these  ruffians  is  a  ludicrous  annoyaDce  to 
which  a  traveller  must  submit.  For  two  miles  before  you  reach 
the  Pyramids  they  seize  on  you  and  never  cease  howling.  Five  or 
six  of  them  pounce  upon  sae  victim,  and  never  leave  him  until  they 
have  '!uried  bim  up  and  down.     Sometimes  tiity  ctuupire  to  run  • 
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man  up  the  Luj?e  f^tair.  and  linng  bim,  half^kiDed  and  fiuodnc.  toik 
tr>p.  AlvjivR  a  orjufile  of  brutes  inast  npoo  impeUing  you  sun- 
wardU  :  frr»rij  vhoni  the  oiilr  means  to  release  roureelf  is  to  kkk  est 
rigoTTKisly  and  unioemfully,  vben  the  Arabs  mill  posmMt  mnaL 
The  ascent  Li  u<*t  the  least  rumantic,  or  difficult,  or  sublime:  t« 
walk  up  a  great  brriken  staircase,  of  which  some  of  the  ste]«  iit 
four  feet  higL  It's  not  liard,  oulv  a  little  high.  You  see  no  letter 
riew  from  the  top  than  you  behold  from  the  bottom  ;  only  a  htu 
more  nver,  and  sand,  and  ricefiekL  You  jump  down  the  bi^  stcff 
at  your  leisure  ;  but  your  meditations  you  must  keep  ff»r  after-tiiK^ 
— ^the  curse^l  shrieking  of  the  Arabs  j*revents  all  tbou^t  or  Ictscit. 

An«l  this  is  all  you  hare  to  tell  about  the  Pyramids  ?    Oh ' 

for  shame  !  Not  a  compliment  to  their  age  and  eize  !  Not  a  li§ 
phrase, — not  a  rapture?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  vou  had  no 
feeling  of  resije^-t  and  awe !  Try,  man,  and  build  up  a  monument 
of  wonls  as  lofty  as  they  are — they,  whom  "imber  edai''  ani 
^  a^iuilo  imfioteus "  an<l  the  flight  of  ages  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy. 

No :  be  tliat  work  for  great  geniuses,  great  peiinteni,  irrai 

poets !  This  quill  was  never  ma<le  to  take  such  flights  ;  it  conKS 
of  the  wing  of  a  humble  domestic  binl,  who  walks  a  common ;  who 
talks  a  great  deal  (and  hisstn  sometimes) ;  who  can't  fly  £ir  or  high, 
and  drops  always  very  quickly ;  and  whose  unromantic  end  is,  to 
be  Liid  on  a  Michaelmas  or  Christmas  table,  and  there  to  be  dis- 
cusse<l  for  half-aii-hour — let  us  hope,  with  some  relish. 


Another  week  saw  us  in  the  Quarantine  Harbour  at  Malta, 
where  seveuteen  <iays  of  prison  and  (luiet  were  almost  agreeable, 
after  the  incessant  sight-seeiug  of  the  last  two  months.  In  tlie 
interval,  between  the  23rd  of  August  and  the  27th  of  October,  we 
may  boswt  of  having  seen  more  men  and  cities  than  most  travellers 
have  seen  in  siicli  a  time  :— Lisl)on,  Cmliz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Athens, 
Smyrna,  (Jonstantinople,  Jerusalem,  Cairo.  I  shall  have  the  carpet- 
h:i;^%  whi(;h  lias  visite^l  these  i)laces  in  company  with  its  owner, 
embrolih5re<l  with  their  names ;  as  military  flags  are  emblazone«l, 
and  lai<l  iij)  in  onlinary,  to  be  looke<l  at  in  old  age.  With  what  a 
numl)cr  of  Ki^hts  and  pictures, — of  novel  sensations,  and  lasting  and 
deliglitfiil  remombranc^B,  does  a  man  furnish  his  mind  after  such 
a  tour  !  You  forget  all  the  annoyances  of  travel ;  but  the  pleasure 
remains  with  you,  through  that  kind  provision  of  nature  by  which 
a  man  forgets  Ijeing  ill,  but  thinks  with  joy  of  getting  well,  and  can 
rcmombor  all  the  minute   circumstances  of  his  convalescence.     I 
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fbi^t  what  sea-sickness  is  now :  though  it  occupies  a  woeful  portion 
of  my  Journal.  There  was  a  time  on  board  when  the  bitter  ale 
was  decidedly  muddy ;  and  the  cook  of  the  ship  deserting  at 
Constantinople,  it  must  be  confessed  his  successor  took  some  time 
before  he  got  his  hand  in.  These  sorrows  have  passed  away 
with  the  soothing  influence  of  time:  the  pleasures  of  the  voyage 
remain,  let  us  hope,  as  long  as  life  will  endure.  It  was  but  for  a 
couple  of  days  that  those  shining  columns  of  the  Parthenon  glowe<l 
under  the  blue  sky  there ;  but  the  experience  of  a  life  could  scarcely 
impress  them  more  vividly.  We  saw  Cadiz  only  for  an  hour ;  but 
the  white  buildings,  and  the  glorious  blue  sea,  how  clear  they  are 
to  the  memory ! — with  the  tang  of  that  gipsy's  guitar  dancing  in 
the  market-place,  in  the  midst  of  the  fruit,  and  the  beggars,  and 
the  sunshine.  Who  can  forget  the  Bosphorus,  the  brightest  and 
fairest  scene  in  all  the  world ;  or  the  towering  lines  of  Gibraltar ; 
or  the  great  piles  of  Mafra,  as  we  rode  into  the  Tagus?  As  I 
write  this,  and  think,  back  comes  Rhodes,  with  its  old  towers  and 
artillery,  and  that  wonderful  atmosphere,  and  that  astonishing  blue 
Bea  which  environs  the  island.  The  Arab  riders  go  pacing  over  the 
plains  of  Sharon  in  the  rosy  twilight,  just  before  sunrise ;  and  I 
can  see  the  ghastly  Moab  mountains,  with  the  Dead  Sea  gleaming 
before  them,  from  the  mosque  on  the  way  towards  Bethany.  The 
black  gnarled  trees  of  Gethscmane  lie  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  and  the 
yellow  ramparts  of  the  city  rise  up  on  the  stony  hills  beyond. 

But  the  happiest  and  best  of  all  the  recollections,  perhaps,  are 
those  of  the  hours  passed  at  night  on  the  deck,  when  the  stars  were 
shining  overhead,  and  the  hours  were  tolled  at  their  time,  and  your 
thoughts  were  fixed  upon  home  far  away.  As  the  sun  rose  I  once 
heard  the  priest,  from  the  minaret  of  Constantinople,  crying  out, 
"  Come  to  prayer,"  with  his  shrill  voir*e  ringing  through  the  clear 
air;  and  saw,  at  the  same  hoiu*,  the  Arab  prostrate  himself  and 
pray,  and  the  Jew  Habbi,  bending  over  his  book,  and  worshipping 
the  Maker  of  Turk  and  Jew.  Sitting  at  home  in  London,  and 
writing  this  last  line  of  farewell,  those  figures  come  back  the  clearest 
of  all  to  the  memory,  with  the  picture,  too,  of  our  ship  sailing  over 
the  peaceful  Sabbath  sea,  and  our  ovra  prayers  and  services  cele- 
brated there.  So  each,  in  his  fashion,  and  after  his  kind,  is  bowing 
down,  and  adoring  the  Father,  who  is  equally  above  all.  Cavil 
not,  you  brother  or  sister,  if  yoiu*  neighbour's  voice  is  not  like 
yours;  only  hope  tliat  his  words  are  honest  (as  &x  as  they  may 
be),  and  his  heart  humble  and  thankful. 
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THE  MAGIC  POWDER 

A  FT£R  those  long  wars/'  began  Scheherazade,  as  soon  as  her 
f\  husband  had  gi^en  the  accustomed  signal,  '*  after  those  long 
^  *>  wars  in  Persia,  which  emled  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
and  monstrous  Gliebir,  or  fire-worship,  in  that  country,  and  the 
triumph  of  our  holy  religion  :  for  though,  my  lord,  the  Persians  are 
Soonies  by  creed,  and  not  followers  of  Omar,  as  every  true  believer 
in  the  Prophet  ought  to  be,  nevertheless " 

"  A  truce  to  your  nevertheless,  madam,"  interrupted  the  Sultan, 
"  I  want  to  hear  a  story,  and  not  a  controversy." 

''  Well,  sir,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ahrimanians,  King  Abdul- 
raman  governed  Persia  worthily  until  he  died  after  a  surfeit  of 
peaches,  and  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Mushook,  or  the  Beautiful. — 
a  title,  by  the  way,"  remarked  Scheherazade,  blushing,  and  casting 
down  her  lovely  eyes,  "  which  ought  at  present  to  belong  to  your 
Mjyesty." 

Although  the  Sultan  only  muttered,  '*  Stuff  and  nonsense,  get 
along  with  you,"  it  was  evident,  by  the  blush  in  the  royal  counte- 
nance, and  the  smile  which  lightened  up  the  black  waves  of  the 
imperial  beanl,  as  a  sunbeam  does  the  sea,  that  his  Majesty  was 
pleased,  and  that  the  storm  was  about  to  disappear.  Scheherazade 
continued : — 

"Mushook,  ascending  the  throne,  passed  honourably  the  first 

4/ 
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year  of  hU  reign  in  perfecting  the  work  so  happily  begun  bj  lik 
royal  father.  He  caused  a  general  slaughter  of  all  the  Ghebbs  ii 
his  land  to  take  place,  not  only  of  the  royal  family,  but  of  thf 
common  sort ;  nor  of  the  latter  did  there  remain  any  unkiUed  (if  1 
may  coin  such  a  word)  or  unconverted  :  and,  as  to  the  former,  tbey 
were  extirpated  root  and  branch,  with  the  exception  of  one  mot 
dogged  enchanter  and  Ahrimanian,  Ghuzroo  by  name,  who,  with  hk 
son  Ameen-Adawb,  managed  to  escape  out  of  Persia^  and  fled  (<* 
India,  where  still  existed  some  remnants  of  their  miserably  super- 
stitious race.  But  Bombay  is  a  long  way  from  Persia,  and  at  tlir- 
former  plac«  it  was  that  Ghuzroo  and  his  son  took  refiige,  girio^ 
themselves  up  to  their  diabolical  enchantments  and  worship,  sihI 
calling  themselves  King  and  Prince  of  Persia.  For  them,  however, 
their  plans  and  their  pretensions,  King  Mushook  little  cared,  often 
singing,  in  allusion  to  them,  those  well-known  verses  of  Hafiz : — 

*' '  Buldoo  says  that  ho  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  rice-field. 
And  decl.ireA  that  the  Iamb  is  his  undl<«pated  property. 
Brag,  0  Buldoo.  about  your  rights  and  your  possessions  ; 
But  the  lamb  and  rice  are  bis  who  dines  on  the  pillao.* " 

The  Sultan  could  hardly  contain  himself  for  laughing  at  this 
admirable  epigram,  and,  without  farther  interruption,  Scheheraaide 
continued  her  story  : — 

^*  King  Mushook  was  then  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  and 
had  for  his  Vizier  that  famous  and  worthy  statesman  Munsoor  ;  one  of 
the  ugliest  and  oldest,  but  also  one  of  tlie  wisest  of  men,  an<i  attached 
beyond  everything  to  the  Mushook  dynasty,  though  his  teeth  had 
l)een  knocked  out  by  the  royal  slipper." 

"And,  no  doubt,  Mushook  served  him  right,"  observed  the 
Sultan. 

"Though  his  teeth  had  been  knocked  out,  yet  wisdom  and 
porsuiisiou  ever  hung  on  his  lips ;  though  one  of  Ids  eyes,  in  a  fit 
of  royal  indignation,  had  been  close<i  for  ever,  yet  no  two  eyes  in 
all  the  empire  were  as  keen  as  his  remaining  ball ;  he  was,  in  a 
word,  the  very  best  and  honestest  of  Viziers,  as  fiit  and  merry,  ttw, 
08  he  was  wise  and  faithful. 

"  One  day  as  Shah  Mushook  was  seated  after  dinner  in  his 
beautiful  ganlen-i»avilion  at  Tehran,  sick  of  political  affairs,  which 
is  no  wonder, — sick  even  of  the  beautiful  houris  who  had  been 
dancing  before  him  to  the  sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins — tired  of 
the  jokes  and  antics  of  his  buffoons  and  story-tellers — let  me  say 
at  once  dyspeptic,  and  in  a  shocking  ill-humour ;  old  Munsoor  (who 
had  already  had  the  royal  pipe  and  slipjiers  fiung  half-a-dozen  timt-s 
at  his  head),  willing  by  any  means  to  dissipate  his  master's  ill-will. 
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lighted  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace,  as  he  was  hieing  discon- 
aolately  home,  upon  an  old  pedlar-woman,  who  was  displaying  her 
wares  to  a  crowd  of  wondering  persons  and  palace  servants,  and 
making  them  die  with  laughing  at  her  jokes. 

"The  Vizier  drew  near,  heard  her  jokes,*  and  examined  her 
wares,  which  were  extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  determined  to  con- 
duct her  into  the  august  presence  of  the  King. 

"  Mushook  was  so  pleased  with  her  stock  in  trade,  that,  like  a 
royal  and  generous  prince,  he  determined  to  purchase  her  whole 
pack,  box,  trinkets,  and  all ;  giving  her  own  price  for  them.  So 
she  yielded  up  her  box,  only  taking  out  of  one  of  the  drawers  a  little 
bottle,  surrounded  by  a  paper,  not  much  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
bottle  of  Macassar  oil.'' 

"  Macassar  oil !  Here's  an  anachronism  ! "  thought  the  Sultan. 
But  he  suffered  his  wife  to  proceed  with  her  tale. 

"  The  old  woman  was  putting  this  l)ottle  away  into  her  pocket, 
when  the  Sultan's  eye  lighte<l  upon  it,  and  he  asked  her,  in  a  fury, 
why  she  was  making  off  with  liis  property  ? 

"  She  said  she  hmi  sold  him  the  whole  pack,  with  the  exception 
of  that  bottle ;  and  that  it  could  be  of  no  good  to  him,  as  it  was 
only  a  common  old  crystal  bottle,  a  family  piece,  of  no  sort  of  use 
to  any  but  the  owner. 

"  *  What  is  there  in  the  bottle  1 '  exclaimed  the  keen  and  astute 
Vizier. 

"At  this  the  old  woman  blushed  as  far  as  her  weazened  old 
&ce  could  blush,  hemmed,  ha'd,  stuttered,  and  showed  evident  signs 
of  confusion.  She  said  it  was  only  a  common  bottle — that  there 
was  nothing  in  it — that  is,  only  a  powder — a  little  rhubarb. 

"  *  It's  poison  ! '  roared  Mushook  ;  *  I'm  sure  it's  poison  ! '  And 
he  forthwith  seized  the  old  hag  by  the  throat,  and  would  have  strangled 
her,  if  the  Vizier  had  not  wisely  interposed,  remarking,  that  if  the 
woman  were  strangled  there  could  be  no  means  of  knowing  what  the 
bottle  contained. 

"  *  To  show  you,  sire,  that  it  is  not  poison,'  cried  the  old 
creature  to  the  King,  who  by  this  time  had  wrenched  the  bottle 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  held  it  in  his  hand ;  *  I  will  take  a  little 
of  the  jx)wder  it  contains.'  Whereupon  his  Majesty  called  for  a 
teaspoon,  determined  to  administer  the  powder  to  her  himself. 
The  chief  of  the  eimiKrhs  brought  the  teasjxwn,  the  King  emptie<l 
a  little  of  the  powder  into  it,  an<l  bidding  the  old  wretch  open  hor 
great,  black,  gaping,  mi  nous  mouth,  put  a  little  of  the  powder  on 
her  tongue ;  when,  to  his  astonishment,  and  as  true  as  I  sit  hero, 

*  These,  as  they  have  no  Rort  of  point  except  for  the  Fenian  scholar,  are 
here  entirely  omitted.— G.  OX},  O. 
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ber  oil  hooked  bak  of  a  Doae  <w-luch,  br  vmy  of  p««eaiitiaB.  be 
VM  holding  in  Lis  fin^en)  slipped  fixxn  benreen  tliem :  the  oU, 
bbek  tongue,  on  vhicfa  be  pbccil  the  ttaspwxtf  «iisnppeu«J  frm 
under  it ;  aa«i  ncit  only  the  noee  and  the  tongoe,  but  the  whole  41 
woman  Tanished  awaj  entirdT,  and  his  Majesty  stood  there  viih 
his  two  hamls  extended  —  the  one  kwking  as  if  it  palled  u 
imaginarr  nose,  the  other  hokling  an  enipty  teaspoon :  and  he 
himself  staring  wikllT  at  Tacanej !  ^ 

"  Schehenauie,  ^  said  the  Saltan  graTely,  "  yoo  are  drawing  the 
longbow  a  little  too  stzon^j.  In  the  thoasaiKi  and  one  nigLu 
that  we  hare  passed  together,  I  have  giren  credit  to  er-err  sriiaUe 
yoa  ottered.  But  this  tale  about  the  old  woman,  mj  lore,  is, 
upon  niT  honour,  too  monstrous." 

"  yot  a  whit,  nr ;  and  I  assure  your  Majesty  that  it  is  as  trx 
as  the  Koran  itself  It  is  a  &ct  poieetly  wdl  aothenticatedL  and 
written  afterwards,  bj  Eang  Mushook's  ofxioa,  in  the  Persitt 
annalsw  The  old  woman  vanished  altogether:  the  £ang  was  kft 
standing  there  with  the  bottle  and  spoon ;  the  Vizier  was  dumb 
with  wonder;  and  the  only  thing  seen  to  quit  the  room  was  a 
little  canary-bird,  that  suddenly  started  up  before  the  Kings  fsre, 
and  chirping  out  '  Idkiriki,'  flew  out  of  the  open  window,  skimnird 
over  the  ponds  and  plane  trees  in  the  garden,  and  was  last  seen 
wheeling  round  and  round  the  minaret  of  the  great  mosque  of 
Tehran." 

'*  Mashallah  ! "  exclaimed  the  Sultan.  ''  Heaven  is  great :  bat 
I  never  should  have  credited  the  tale,  had  not  you,  my  love, 
vouchetl  for  it.  Go  on,  madam,  uid  tell  us  what  became  of  the 
bottle  and  Sultan  Mushook." 

*'  Sir,  when  the  King  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  he 
fell,  as  his  custom  was,  into  a  fury,  and  could  only  be  calmed  br 
the  ar;^iments  and  persuasions  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

''  *  It  is  evident,  sire,'  observed  that  dignitary,  '  that  the  powder 
whii.'h  you  have  just  administered  possesses  some  magic  propertr, 
either  to  make  the  persons  taking  it  invisible,  or  else  to  cause  them 
to  change  into  the  form  of  some  bird  or  other  animal ;  and  very 
p.'i-tsibly  the  canary-bird  which  so  suddenly  appeared  and  disappeariNi 
jiwt  now,  was  the  very  old  woman  with  whom  your  Majesty  wm 
talking.  We  can  easily  see  whether  the  powder  creates  invisibility, 
by  trying  its  effects  upon  some  one — the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  for 
example.'  And  accordingly  Hudge  Gudge,  the  chief  of  the  eimuchs, 
against  whom  the  Vizier  had  an  old  grudge,  was  compelled,  with 
many  wry  faces,  to  taste  the  mixture. 

"  *  Thou  art  so  ugly,  Hudge  Gudge,'  exclaimed  the  Vizier  with 
a  grin,  '  that  to  render  thee  invisible  will  only  be  conferring  a  benefit 
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upon  thee.'  But,  strange  to  say,  though  the  eunuch  was  made  to 
swallow  a  lai^  dose,  the  powder  had  no  sort  of  effect  upon  him, 
and  he  stood  before  his  Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  ugly 
and  as  visible  as  ever. 

"  They  now  thought  of  looking  at  the  paper  in  which  the  bottle 
was  wrapped,  and  the  King,  not  knowing  how  to  read  himself,  bade 
the  Grand  Vizier  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  writing  which 
appeared  upon  the  paper. 

**  But  the  Vizier  confessed,  after  examining  the  document,  that 
he  could  not  understand  it;  and  though  it  was  presented  at  the 
divan  that  day,  to  all  the  councillors,  mollahs,  and  men  learned  in 
the  law,  not  one  of  them  could  understand  a  syllable  of  the  strange 
characters  written  on  the  paper.  The  council  broke  up  in  consterna- 
tion ;  for  his  Majesty  swore,  that  if  the  paper  was  not  translated 
before  the  next  day  at  noon,  he  would  bastinado  every  one  of  the 
privy  council,  beginning  with  his  Excellency  the  Grand  Vizier. 

**  *  Who  has  such  a  sharp  wit  as  necessity  ? '  touchingly  exclaims 
the  poet  Sadec,  and  so,  in  corroboration  of  the  words  of  that  divine 
songster,  the  next  day  at  noon,  sure  enough,  a  man  was  found — a 
most  ancient,  learned,  and  holy  dervish,  who  knew  all  the  languages 
under  the  sun,  and,  by  consequence,  that  in  which  the  paper  was 
written- 

"It  was  in  the  most  secret  Sanscrit  tongue;  and  when  the 
dervish  read  it,  he  requested  that  he  might  commimicate  its  contents 
privately  to  his  Majesty,  or  at  least  only  in  the  presence  of  his  first 
minister. 

"  Retiring  then  to  the  private  apartments  with  the  Vizier,  his 
M^esty  bade  the  dervish  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  writing  round 
the  bottle. 

"  *  The  meaning,  sire,  is  this,'  said  the  learned  dervish.  *  Who- 
ever, after  bowing  his  head  three  times  to  the  east ' 

" '  The  old  woman  waggled  hers,'  cried  the  King :  *  I  remarked 
it,  but  thought  it  was  only  palsy.' 

"  *  Whoever,  after  bowing  his  head  three  times  to  the  east,  swal- 
lows a  grain  of  this  powder,  may  change  himself  into  whatever  animal 
he  please  :  be  it  beast,  or  insect^  or  bird.  Likewise,  when  he  is  so 
changed,  he  will  know  the  language  of  beasts,  insects^  and  birds, 
and  be  able  to  answer  each  after  his  kind.  And  when  the  person 
80  transformed  desires  to  be  restored  to  his  own  shape,  he  has  only 
to  utter  the  name  of  the  god  "  Budgaroo,"  who  himself  appeared 
upon  earth  in  the  shape  of  beasts,  birds,  ay,  and  fishes, '"'  and  he 
will'  instantly  resume  his  proper  figure.     But  let  the  person  using 

*  In  Profemor  Schwarn's  **  Sanskritiache  Alterthumskande,**  ia  a  lean)e«l 
accoant  of  the  tnnamutatioDB  of  Uua  Indian  dirinity.— O.  0*0.  O. 
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thui  precious  powder  especially  beware,  that  daring  the  coarse  of  kii 
metamorphosis  he  do  not  give  way  to  laughter ;  for  should  he  indu^ 
in  any  such  unholy  mirth,  his  memory  will  in&llibly  forsake  bim, 
and  not  being  able  to  recall  tlie  talismanic  word,  he  will  remain  id 
the  shape  into  which  he  has  changed  himself.' 

'^  When  this  strange  document  had  been  commuaicated  to  lui 
Majesty,  he  caused  the  dervish's  mouth  to  be  filled  with  sugar-candT, 
gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  bade  him  depart  with  every  honoor. 

"  *  You  ha<l  better  at  least  have  waited,*  said  the  shrewd  Vizier, 
'  to  see  if  the  interpretation  be  correct,  for  who  can  tell  whether  tbii 
dervisli  is  deceiving  us  or  no  ? ' 

**  King  Mushook  rejoined  that  that  point  should  be  put  at  rert 
at  once,  and,  grimly  smiling,  ordered  the  Vizier  to  take  a  pinch  of 
I>owder,  and  change  himself  into  whatever  animal  he  pleased. 

'*  Munsoor  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  wish  himself  a  dog ;  be 
turned  to  the  east,  nmldcd  his  head  thrice,  swallowed  the  powder, 
and  lo  1  there  he  was — a  poodle — an  old,  fat,  lame,  one-eyed  poodle ; 
whose  appearan(*e  made  his  master  laugh  inordinately,  though  Mun- 
soor himself,  remcml>ering  the  i)n>hibition  and  penalty,  was  hi  too 
wise  to  indulge  in  any  such  cachinnation. 

'^  Having  satinfietl  his  royal  master  by  his  antics,  the  old  Vizier 
utteretl  the  requisite  wonl,  and  was  spee^lily  restored  to  his  former 
sha|)e. 

**  Antl  now  I  might  tell  how  the  King  of  Persia  and  his  fiiithfiil 
attendant  indulged  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  transformations  by  the 
UHt^  of  the  iK)\v<lor ;  how  they  frciiuentod  the  society  of  all  niamwr 
of  Itdists,  and  gathered  a  deal  of  wisdom  from  their  coaveisatioD ; 
how,  )H>rching  on  this  housetop  in  the  likeness  of  sjiarrows,  they 
IHvnHl  into  all  the  fiunily  swrets  of  the  pntprietors;  how,  buzzing 
into  that  han^m  window  in  the  likeness  of  bluebottle  flics,  titer  sur- 
voytnl  at  their  leisure  the  Ix^iuties  within,  and  enjoyed  the  confiBiiV 
t»f  the  emirs  ami  noblemen,  when  they  described  to  them  at  divan 
every  iKirtiouhu*  reganiintj  the  shape,  juid  features,  and  dress,  of  the 
lutlic^  they  kept  si>  se*»retly  in  the  andenwn.  One  of  these  freaks 
had  like  to  have  cost  the  King  dear ;  for  sitting  on  Hassan  £ba 
8nntvUv\s  wall,  Uxtking  at  Bulkous,  his  wife,  and  lost  in  admiratioii 
of  that  n)«H)n  of  Wauty,  a  spider  issued  out  from  a  crevice,  and  hsd 
jk*  ni^u'ly  as  i^v^ihle  s^>bble^I  up  the  King  of  Persia.  This  evert 
>x^ut  a  los8i>n  to  him,  tliorefore ;  and  he  was  so  frighteneil  by  iU  thai 
ho  did  not  care  (\xr  the  future  to  be  t<xi  curious  about  olber  peoplei 
aifairs,  or  at  least  to  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  soch  a  tneik 
thine  as  a  bhk^H^ttle  dy. 

**  One  momiu::  —  indt»eii  I  U'lieve  on  my  constrieiioe  that  hii 
M^jk^tT  ami  the  Vizier  had  Ixxm  gaJiling  all  nij;ht)  or  they  never 
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could  have  been  abroatl  so  early — they  were  passing  those  large 
swampy  grounds,  which  ever>'body  knows  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tehran,  and  where  the  Persian  lonls  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
herons  with  the  hawk.  Tlie  two  gentlemen  were  disguised,  I  don't 
know  how;  but  seeing  a  stork  by  the  side  of  the  pool,  stretch- 
ing its  long  neck,  and  tossing  about  its  legs  very  queerly,  King 
Mushook  felt  suddenly  a  longing  to  know  what  these  motions  of  the 
animal  meant,  and  taking  upon  themselves  likewise  the  likeness  of 
storks  (the  Vizier's  dumpy  nose  stretched  out  into  a  very  strange 
bill,  I  promise  you),  they  both  advanced  to  the  bird  at  the  pool, 
and  greeted  it  in  the  true  storkish  language. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  Long  Bill,'  said  the  stork  (a  female), 
curtseying  politely,  *you  arc  abroad  early  to-day;  and  the  sharp 
air,  no  doubt,  makes  you  hungry  :  here  is  half  an  eel  which  I  beg 
you  to  try,  or  a  frog,  which  you  will  find  very  fat  and  tender.'  But 
the  royal  stork  was  not  inclined  to  eat  frogs,  being  no  Frank." 

"  Have  a  care,  Scheherazade,"  here  interposed  the  Sultan.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  any  people,  even  among  the 
unbelievers,  who  are  such  filthy  wretches  as  to  eat  frogs  ?—  Bah  !  I 
can't  believe  it ! " 

Scheherazade  did  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  continued.  "  The 
King  declined  the  proflfered  breakfiist,  and  presently  falling  into 
conversation  with  the  young  female  stork,  bantered  her  gaily  about 
her  presence  in  such  a  place  of  a  morning,  and  without  her  mamma, 
praised  her  figure  and  the  slimness  of  her  legs  (which  made  the  young 
stork  blush  till  she  was  almost  as  red  as  a  flamingo),  and  jmid  her 
a  thousand  compliments  that  made  her  think  the  stranger  one  of 
the  most  delightful  creatures  she  had  ever  met. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  she,  *  we  live  in  some  reeds  hard  by ;  and  as  my 
mamma,  one  of  the  best  mothers  in  the  world,  who  fed  us  children 
with  her  own  blood  when  we  had  nothing  else  for  dinner,  is  no 
more,  my  papa,  who  is  always  lazy,  has  bidden  us  to  look  out  for 

ourselves.     You  were  pleased  just  now  to  compliment  my  1 

my  l\mh$y  says  the  stork,  turning  her  eyes  to  the  ground ;  *  and  the 
fact  is,  that  I  wish  to  profit,  sir,  by  those  graces  with  which  nature 
endowed  me,  and  am  learning  to  dance.  I  came  out  here  to  practise 
a  little  step  that  I  am  to  perform  before  some  friends  this  morning, 
and  here,  sir,  you  have  my  history.' 

"  *  I  do  pray  and  beseech  you  to  let  us  see  the  rehearsal  of  the 
step,'  said  the  King,  quite  amused ;  on  which  the  young  stork, 
stretching  out  her  scraggy  neck,  and  giving  him  an  ogle  with  her 
fish-like  eyes,  fell  to  dancing  and  capering  in  such  a  ridiculous  way, 
that  the  King  and  Vizier  could  restrain  their  gravity  no  longer,  but 
bunt  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.     I  do  not  know  that 
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MunBOor  would  have  laughed  of  his  own  accord,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  no  sort  of  humour ;  but  he  made  it  a  point  whenever  his  master 
laughed  always  to  roar  too ;  and  in  this  instance  hia  Benrihtv  cost 
him  dear. 

"  The  young  female  stork,  as  they  were  laughing,  flew  away  in 
a  huff,  and  thought  them  no  doubt  the  most  ill-mannered  brutes  in 
the  world.  When  they  were  restored  to  decent  gravity,  the  King 
V(jted  that  they  should  resume  their  shapes  again,  and  hie  home  tc 
breakfast.  So  he  turned  himself  round  to  the  east,  bobbed  his  bead 
three  times  acconiing  to  the  receipt,  and — 

"  *  Vizier,'  said  he,  *  what  the  deuce  is  the  word  ? — Hudge,  kud^ 
fudge — what  is  it  ] ' 

"  The  Vizier  had  forgotten  too  ;  and  then  the  condition  annexed 
to  the  charm  came  over  these  wretched  men,  and  they  felt  they 
were  storks  for  ever.  In  vain  they  racked  their  poor  brains  to 
discover  the  word — they  were  no  wiser  at  the  close  of  the  day  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  at  nightfall  were  &in  to  take  wing  from  the 
lonely  morass  where  they  had  passed  so  many  miserable  hours^  and 
seek  for  shelter  somewhere." 


PART  THE   SECOND 

THE   ENCHASTED   PRIWCESS 

A  FTER  flying  about  for  some  time,  the  poor  storks  perchcti  upon 
l\  the  paUure,  where  it  was  evident  that  all  was  in  constema- 
*  ••  tion.  *  Ah !  *  said  the  King,  with  a  sigh,  *  why,  0  cursed 
Vizier,  didst  thou  ever  bring  that  beggar-woman  into  my  iiresonce  I 
here  it  is  an  hour  afler  sunset,  and  at  this  hour  I  should  have  l>cen 
seated  at  a  comfortable  supj)er,  but  for  thy  odious  oflicnousncss,  and 
my  own  &tal  curiosity.' 

"  What  his  Majesty  said  was  tnie ;  and,  having  eaten  nothing  all 
day  (for  they  could  not  make  up  their  stomachs  to  subsist  u])on  raw 
frc^  and  fish),  he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  mortifiration,  his  own 
supper  brought  into  the  royal  closet  at  the  usual  hour,  taken  away 
from  thence,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  eaten  up  by  the  servants  as 
they  carried  it  back  to  the  kitchen. 

"  For  three  days  longer,  as  they  lingered  about  Tehran,  that  city 
was  in  evident  dismay  and  sorrow.  On  the  first  day  a  council  was 
held,  and  a  great  dead  of  discussion  took  place  between  the  niollahs 
and  emirs ;  on  the  secoml  day  another  council  was  held,  and  all  the 
mollahs  and  emirs  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  King  Mushook ;  on  the 
third  day  a  thinl  council  was  held,  and  they  voted  to  a  man  that 
all  faithful  Persians  had  long  desired  the  return  of  their  rightful 
sovereign  and  worship,  and  proclaimed  Ghuzroo  Sultan  of  Persia. 
Ghuzroo  and  his  son,  Ameen  Adawb,  entered  the  divan.  What  a 
thrill  passed  through  the  bosom  of  Mushook  (who  was  perched  on  a 
window  of  the  hall)  when  he  saw  Ghuzroo  walk  up  and  take  jiosscs- 
sion  of  his  august  throne,  and  beheld  in  the  countenance  of  that 
unbeliever  the  traits  of  the  very  old  woman  who  had  sold  him 
the  box ! 

"  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  to  your  Majesty  the  number- 
less voyages  and  the  long  dreary  flights  which  the  unhappy  Sultan 
and  Vizier  now  took.  There  is  hanily  a  mosque  in  all  Persia  or 
Arabia  on  which  they  did  not  light ;  and  as  for  frogs  and  fishes, 
they  speedily  learned  to  be  so  little  particular  as  to  swallow  them 
raw  with  considerable  satisfaction,  and,  I  do  believe,  tried  every 
pond  and  river  in  Asia. 
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''  At  loHt  they  cAme  to  India ;  and  being  then  somewhere  in  the 
noi«h]K>iirho()d  of  Aj^ra,  tliey  went  to  take  their  evening  meal  at  i 
lake  in  a  wood :  the  moon  was  shining  on  it,  and  there  was  upon 
ono  of  tlio  trees  an  owl  hooting  and  screaming  in  the  most  melanchd? 
manner. 

"  The  two  wanderers  were  discussing  their  victuals,  and  it  did 
not  at  firi^t  come  intx)  their  heads  to  listen  to  the  owl's  bewailings; 
but  M  they  were  witisfied,  they  began  presently  to  hearken  to  the 
cimipIiiintH  of  the  binl  of  night  that  sate  on  a  mango  tree,  its  great 
round,  white  face  shining  in  the  moon.  The  owl  sung  a  little  elegv, 
which  may  be  rendered  in  the  following  manner : — 


(( I 


T(h> — too — too — oo  lon^  hnve  I  boon  in  imprisonment ; 
Who—o—o—o  is  coming  to  deliver  me  ? 

In  the  (inrknesH  of  tho  night  I  look  out,  and  see  not  ray  deliTerer; 
I  make  the  grove  rewound  with  my  strains,  but  no  one  hears  me. 

*  I  lt>ok  out  at  tho  moon  ; — my  face  was  once  as  fair  as  hen : 
8ho  is  the  i)tiocn  of  night,  and  I  was  a  princess  as  celebrated. 

I  nit  under  tho  cypres!*  trees,  and  was  once  as  thin  as  they  are : 
Could  their  dark  loaves  compare  to  my  raven  tresses  T 

*  I  was  a  princess  once,  and  my  talents  were  everywhere  sung  of  ; 
I  was  iniicbtofl  for  my  popularity  not  only  to  beauty  but  to  wkU  : 

Ah,  where  is  the  destined  prince  that  is  to  come  to  liberate,  and  U 
ycko — 0  / ' " 

"Cut  the  ver809  short,  Scheherazade,''  said  the  Sultan.  And 
that  olxnliont  Princess  instantly  resumed  her  story  in  prose. 

*' '  What^'  said  Kiu^:  Mushook,  st^'pping  up  to  the  owl,  'are  yoa 
the  victim  of  enohsintment  T 

"  *  Ahis !  kind  stranger,  of  whatever  feather  you  be — for  the 
moon  i:^  so  bright  that  I  cannot  see  you  in  the  least, — I  was  a 
priiiivss,  n^  I  have  just  announcetl  in  my  |x)em  :  and  &mouA,  I  may 
siiy,  for  my  lx^auty  all  over  India.  Kotu  Muckun  is  my  name,  and 
my  father  is  King  of  Hindt^tan.  A  monster  from  Bombay,  an 
id<>lator  and  praotiser  of  enchantments,  came  to  my  ocmrt  and  asked 
my  hand  f<>r  his  8i>n ;  but  because  I  spumed  the  wretch,  he,  under 
the  dis^ruise  of  an  t>ld  woman ' 

**  *  With  a  K^x  of  trinket^s'  broke  out  the  Viricr, 

'' '  Of  no  such  thing,'  said  the  owl,  or  rather  the  diagoised 
Priui^vw  Rotu  Muckun  :  *^ith  a  basket  of  peaches,  of  whidi  I  was 
knoT^Ti  to  lx»  fond,  entere«l  the  jialacc  garden  one  evening  aa  I  was 
p<\it<^i  tliere  with  my  mai<}enis  antl  ofT^^red  me  a  peach,  of  which  1 
]vm«>>k.  and  ^-as  that  instant  tiinieti  into  an  owL  My  attendant* 
lle^l  s<*reaming  at  the  metamorphosis :  and  as  the  old  wooibb  went 
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«way,  she  clenched  her  fist  at  me  and  laughed,  and  said,  "  Now, 
PHncess,  you  will  remember  the  vengeance  of  Ghuzroo." ' 

"  *  This  is  indeed  marvellous ! '  exclaimed  the  King  of  Persia, 
'Ejiow,  madam,  that  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you  was  a  year  since  no  other  than  Persia's  king.' 
•  **  *  Heavens  ! '  said  the  Princess,  trembling,  and  rustling  all  her 
^Nithers;  'can  you  be  the  famous  and  beautiful  Mushook,  who 
disappeared  from  Tehran  with  liis  Grand  Vizier  1 ' 

"*No  other,  madam,'  said  the  King,  laying  his  claw  on  his 
breast ;  *  and  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants.' 

**  *  Heigho ! '  said  she ;  *  I  would  that  you  had  resumed  your 
former  shape^  and  tliat  what  you  said  were  true;  but  you  men, 
I  have  always  heard,  are  sad,  sad  deceivers  ! ' 

"Being  pressed  fartlier  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her  wish, 
the  Princess  said  that  she  never  could  resume  her  former  appearance 
until  she  couM  find  some  one  who  would  marry  her  under  her 
present  form ;  and  what  was  more,  she  said,  an  old  Brahmin  had 
made  a  prophecy  concerning  her,  that  she  should  be  saved  from 
destruction  by  a  stork. 

"*This  speech,'  said  the  Vizier,  drawing  his  Majesty  aside, 
*is  the  sheerest  and  most  immodest  j»iece  of  fiction  on  the  part 
of  Madam  Owl  that  ever  I  heard.  What  is  the  upshot  of  it  1  The 
hideous  old  wretch,  pining  for  a  husband,  and  not  being  able  on 
account  of  her  age  and  ugliness,  doubtless,  to  procure  one  among 
birds  of  her  own  degree,  sees  us  two  slim,  elegant,  fashionable 
fellows  pass,  and  trumps  up  instantly  a  story  about  her  being 
a  princess,  and  the  deuce  knows  what.  Even  suppose  she  be 
a  princess,  let  your  Majesty  remember  what  the  poet  Ferooz 
obser^'es — 

"  Women  are  not  all  Ixuiutif ul — for  one  moon-eyod, 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  as  ugly  as  Shaitan." 

Let  US  have  a  care,  then,  how  we  listen  to  her  stories.' 

"  *  Vizier,'  answere*!  his  Majesty,  *  I  have  remarked  that  you  are 
always  talking  about  ugliness ;  and,  by  my  beard !  you  are  the 
Ugliest  man  in  my  dominions.  Be  she  handsome  or  hideous,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  something  in  the  story  of  the  Princess  mysteriously 
connected  with  our  fate.  Do  you  not  remember  that  extraordinary 
dream  which  I  had  in  my  youth,  and  which  declared  that  I  too 
should  be  saved  from  danger  by  an  owl  ]  Had  you  not  also  such 
a  dream  on  the  self-same  night  ?  Let  us  not,  therefore,  disregard 
the  warnings  of  Fate : — the  risk  shall  be  nm,  the  Princess  shall  be 
married,  or  my  name's  not  Mushook.' 

" '  Well,  sir/  said  the  Vizier,  with  a  shrug,  *  if  you  insist  upon 
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manying  her,  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  any  objection  to  the  io;il 
will :  and  your  Majesty  must  remember  that  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  business  altogether.' 

"  *  /  marry  her ! '  screamed  the  Eang  in  a  rage  ;  *  Vizier,  are 
you  a  fool  ?  Do  you  suppose  me  such  a  fool  as  to  buy  a  pig  in  i 
poke,  as  they  say  in  Bagdad  ? ' 

'* '  I  was  sure  your  Majesty  would  not  be  so  imprudent,'  sud 
the  Vizier  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  *  Of  course  I  wouldn't ;  no,  Vizier,  my  old  and  tried  servant, 
you  shall  marry  the  Princess  Rotu  Muckun,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  this  adventure.' 

"  The  poor  Vizier  knew  he  had  only  to  obey,  were  h\»  mar^ter  t9 
bid  him  to  bite  off  his  own  nose;  so  he  promise^l  compliance  in 
this  instance  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  muster.  But  the 
gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  this  little  dispute,  had  not  taken  into 
coasideration  that  the  owl  had  wings  as  well  as  they,  and  had 
followed  them  into  the  dark  brake  where  the  colloquy  took  place, 
and  could  see  them  perfectly,  and  hear  every  wonl  that  passed. 

"  *  Tut-tut-tut-too  ! '  shrieked  out  the  owl  in  a  shrill  voice,  *  mj 
lord  of  Persia,  and  you.  Grand  Vizier,  do  you  8upi>ose  that  I,  tbe 
Princess  of  Hindostan,  am  to  be  cast  about  from  one  i>erson  tn 
another  like  a  shuttlecock?  Do  you  suppose  that  I,  the  loveliest 
woman  in  tlic  universe,  am  tamely  to  listen  to  doubts  regajtling  my 
beauty,  and  finally  to  yield  up  my  charms  to  an  ugly,  old  decrepit 
monster  like  your  Grand  Vizier  ? ' 

"  *  Madam '  interposed  the  King  of  Persia. 

** '  Tut-tut-too !  don't  madam  me,  sir,'  said  the  Princess  in  a 
fluster, — 'mademoiselle,  if  you  please;  and  mailemoiselle  to  remain, 
rather  than  be  insulted  so.  Talk  about  buying  a  pig  in  a  jioke, 
indeetl !  here  is  a  pretty  gentlemanlike  phrase  for  a  monan.*h  who 
has  been  used  to  good  society ! — pig  in  a  poke,  in<lced !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  lonl,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  carry  yonr 
pigs  to  another  market.  And  as  for  my  poor  person,  I  will  see,' 
cried  the  owl,  sobbing,  *  if  some  noble-hearted  person  be  not  more 
favourable  to-to-to-to-t<-to-oo-oo-oo-oo ! '  Here  she  set  up  such  an 
hysterical  howling,  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Persia  thought 
she  would  have  dropped  off  her  perch. 

*'  He  was  a  good-natured  sovereign,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  tears  of  a  woman." 

''  What  a  fool ! "  said  the  Sultan.  But  Scheherazade  took  no 
notice. 

''And  having  his  heart  melted  by  her  sorrows,  said  to  her, 
'  Cheer  up,  madam,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Mushook  deserted  a 
lady  in  distress.     I  swear  to  you  by  the  ninth  book  of  the  Koran, 
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that  joa  shall  hare  mj  hand  as  soon  as  I  get  it  back  myself:  in 
the  meanwhile  accept  my  claw,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  King 
of  Persia.' 

'''Oh,  sir!'  said  the  owl,  'this  is  too  great  joy — too  much 
honour — I  cannot/  said  she  in  a  hint  voice,  'bear  it ! — O  Heavens! 
— Maidens,  unlace  me  I — Some  water — some  water — a  jug-jug- 
jug ' 

"  Here  what  the  King  had  formerly  feared  actually  took  place, 

and  the  owl,  in  an  excess  of  emotion,  actually  tumbleti  off  the 
branch  in  a  fidnting  fit,  and  fell  into  the  thicket  below. 

"The  Vizier  and  his  Msgesty  ran  like  mad  to  the  lake  for 
water ;  but  ah  !  what  a  scene  met  their  view  on  coming  back  ! 

"  Forth  there  came  to  meet  them  the  loveliest  damsel  tlmt  ever 
greeted  the  eyes  of  monan.'h  or  vizier.  Fancy,  sir,  a  i^air  of 
eves " 

"Cut  the  description  short,  Scheherazade,'*  iiitemiptwl  the 
Sultan ;  "  your  eyes,  my  dear,  are  quite  pretty  enough  for  me." 

"  In  short,  sir,  she  was  the  most  lovely  woman  in  the  world  of 
her  time ;  and  the  poor  old  Vizier,  as  he  beheld  her,  was  mad  to 
think  what  a  prize  he  had  lost.  The  King  of  Persia  fiung  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  voweil  himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  men.'' 

"Happiest  of  men!"  roared  out  the  Sultan.  "Why,  woman,  he 
is  a  stork  :  how  did  he  get  back  to  his  sha})e,  I  want  to  know  ] " 

"Why,  sir,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  the  Primness  of 
Hindostan,  now  restored  to  her  pristine  beauty,  saw  that  no  sort  of 
change  had  taken  place  in  her  affiam^  husl)and,  she  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  connection,  and  more  than  once  in  their  journey 
from  Agra  to  the  court  of  her  father  at  Delhi,  she  thougiit  of  giving 
her  companion  the  slip ;  '  For  how,'  said  she,  *  am  I  to  marry  a 
stork  ? '  However,  the  Kin*;  wouhl  never  leave  her  for  a  moment  out 
of  his  sight,  or,  when  his  Miyesty  slept,  the  Vizier  kept  his  eye  uinm 
her ;  and  so  at  last  they  walked  and  walke<l  until  they  camo  near 
to  Delhi  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

"  A  magnificent  barge  was  floating  down  the  river,  pulle<l  by  a 
hundred  men  with  gilded  oars,  and  dressed  in  liveries  of  doth  of 
gold.  The  prow  of  the  barge  was  shaped  like  a  pemnx^k,  and 
formed  of  precious  stones  and  enamel ;  and  at  the  stem  of  the 
vessel  was  an  awning  of  crimson  silk,  supported  by  pillare  of  silver, 
under  which,  in  a  yellow  satin  robe,  covchmI  with  diamonds  of  in- 
tolerable brightness,  there  sat  an  old  gentleman  smoking,  and  dis- 
solved seemingly  in  grief 

"  *  Heavens ! '  cried  the  Princess,  *  'tis  my  father ! '  ami  straight- 
way she  began  flapping  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  crying  at  the 
top  of  her  voice, '  Father,  father,  'tis  your  Rotu  Muckim  calls  1 ' 
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"  When  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  in  yellow  satin, 
heard  that  yoic«,  he  started  up  wildly,  let  drop  Ids  hookah,  shoated 
hoarsely  to  the  rowers  to  pidl  to  the  shore,  and  the  next  minute 
tumbled  backwards  in  a  fainting  fit.  The  next  minute  but  one  he 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  girl,  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
Withers. 

"  The  Princess  at  the  moment  of  meeting,  and  in  the  hunr  of 
running  into  the  boat,  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  foi^tten  her 
two  storks ;  and  as  these  made  an  effort  to  follow  her,  one  of  the 
rowers  with  his  gilded  oar  gave  the  Grand  Vizier  a  crack  over  the 
leg,  which  causeil  that  poor  functionary  to  limp  for  many  years 
after.  But  our  wanderers  were  not  to  be  put  off  so.  Taking  win^ 
they  flew  right  under  the  awning  of  the  boat,  and  perched  down  on 
the  sofa  close  by  the  King  of  Hiudostan  and  his  daughter. 

"  *  What,  in  Heaven's  name,*  said  Hindostan,  *  are  these  filthy 
birds,  that  smell  so  horribly  of  fisli  ?     Faugh  !  turn  them  out.' 

"  *  Filthy  yourself,  sir,  my  brother,*  answered  the  King  of  Persia, 

*  the  smell  of  fish  is  not  much  worse  than  that  of  toliacco,  I  warrant 
Heigho  !  I  have  not  had  a  pipe  for  many  a  long  day ! ' 

"Here  Rotu  Muckun,  seeing  her  father's  wonder  that  a  storic 
shoidd  talk  his  language,  and  his  anger  at  the  bird's  impudence, 
interposed,  and  related  to  his  Majesty  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place. 

"  While  she  was  speaking  (and  her  story  was  a  pretty  long  one), 
the  King  of  Persia  flung  himself  back  in  an  easy  attitude  on  one  of 
the  sofas,  cnwising  his  long  legs,  and  folding  his  wings  over  his  chest 
He  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  nither  piqued  at  tlie  reception  which  his 
brother  of  Hindostan  had  given  him.  Old  Munsoor  stoo<l  moodily 
at  a  little  distance,  holding  up  his  game  leg. 

"  His  master,  however,  was  determined  to  show  that  he  was 
perfectly  at  his  e^ise.  *  Hindostan,  my  old  buck,'  said  he,  'what 
a  deucod  comfortable  sofa  this  is !  and,  egad,  what  a  neat  turn-out 
of  a  barge  ! ' 

"The  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  stickler  for  ceremony,  said 
dryly,  *I  am  glad  yoiu*  Majesty  finds  the  sofa  comfortable,  ami 
the  barge  to  your  liking.  Here  we  don't  call  it  a  barge,  but  a 
Buik;ekow.' 

"As  he  spoke  this  word,  the  King  of  Persia  bounced  off  his 
seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  upset  the  hookah  over  the  King 
of  Hindostan's  legs  ;  the  moody  ol<i  Grand  Vizier  clapped  his  wings 
and  screamed  for  joy  :  the  Princess  shrieked  for  astonislmient :  antl 
the  whole  boat's  crew  were  in  wonder,  as  they  saw  the  two  binls 
turn  towards  the  east,  bob  their  long  bills  three  times,  and  call  out 

*  Budgerow !  * 
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**  At  that  word  the  birds  disappeared,  and  in  their  place,  before 
the  astonished  sovereign  of  Hindostan,  there  stood  two  gentlemen 
in  the  Persian  habit  One  of  them  was  fat,  old,  and  one-eyed,  of 
a  yellow  complexion,  and  limping  on  a  leg — 'twas  Munsoor,  the 
Vider.  The  other — ah,  what  a  thrill  passed  through  Rotu  Muckun's 
heart  as  she  beheld  him  ! — had  a  dark  countenance,  a  dark  flashing 
eye,  a  royal  black  beard,  a  high  forehead,  on  which  a  little  Persian 
cap  was  jauntily  placed.  A  pelisse  of  cashmere  and  sables  covered 
his  broad  chest,  and  showed  off  his  excessively  slim  waist  to  advan- 
tage ;  his  little  feet  were  encased  in  yellow  slippers ;  when  he  spoke, 
his  cornelian  lips  displayed  thirty-two  pearly  teeth;  in  his  girdle 
was  his  sword,  and  on  the  hilt  of  it  that  famous  diamond,  w^orth 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  tomauns. 

''When  the  King  of  Hindostan  saw  that  diamond,  he  at  once 
knew  that  Mushook  could  be  no  impostor,  and  taking  him  heartily 
by  the  hand,  the  good-nature<l  monarch  ordered  servants  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  the  chillum,  and  to  bring  fresh  ones  for  the  Eang  of 
Persia  and  himself. 

*' '  You  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  smoked  a  pipe,'  said 
Hindostan  waggishly ;  '  there  is  a  lady  here  that  I  dare  swear  will 
fill  one  for  you.'  With  this  and  other  sallies  the  royal  party  passed 
on  to  Delhi,  where  Munsoor  was  accommodated  with  diaculum  and 
surgical  aid,  and  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  the 
King  of  Persia  and  the  Princess  of  Hindostan." 

"  And  did  the  King  of  Persia  ever  get  his  kingdom  back  again  1 " 
asked  the  Sultan. 

"  Of  course  he  did,  sir,"  replieil  Scheherazade,  "  for  where  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  king  who  had  been  kei)t  out  of  his  just  rights  by 
a  wicked  enchanter,  that  did  not  regain  his  possessions  at  the  end 
of  a  story  1  No,  sir,  at  the  last  page  of  a  tale,  wicked  enchanters 
are  always  punished,  and  suffering  virtue  always  rewarded;  and 
though  I  have  my  doubts  whether  in  real  life " 

**  Be  hanged  to  your  prate,  madam,  and  let  me  know  at  once 
how  King  Mushook  got  back  his  kingdom,  and  what  he  did  to 
Ghuzroo  and  his  son  Ameen  Adawb  ? " 

"Why,  sir,  marching  with  five  himdred  thousand  men,  whom 
his  &ther-in-law  placed  under  his  command.  King  Mushook  went, 
vi4  Caubul  and  Affghanistan,  into  Persia ;  he  defeated  the  usurping 
Ghuzroo  upon  the  plains  of  Tehran,  and  cause<l  that  idolatrous 
monarch  to  be  bastinadoed  to  death.  As  for  his  son,  Ameen 
Adawb,  as  that  yoimg  Prince  had  not  taken  any  part  in  his  Other's 
rebellion,  Mushook,  who  was  a  merciful  sovereign,  only  ordered 
him  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  the  powder,  and  to  wish  himself 
to  be  a  stork.     Then  he  put  him  into  a  cage,  and  hung  him  outside 
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the  palace  wall.  This  done,  Mushook  and  his  Piincess  swayed 
magnificently  the  sceptre  of  Persia,  lived  happily,  were  blest  bj 
their  subjects,  had  an  infinite  number  of  children,  and  ate  pillaa  and 
rice  every  day. 

"Now,  sir,  it  happened,  after  several  years'  captivity  in  the 
cage,  that  the  Prince  Ameen  Adawb " 

Here  Scheherazade  paused ;  for,  looking  at  her  royal  husband, 
she  saw  that  his  Majesty  was  fest  asleep,  and  deferred  the  histoiy 
of  Prince  Ameen  Adawb  until  another  occasion. 
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EEING  placarded  on  the  walls  a  huge  announcement  that 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ou  lea  Voleura  de  Londres,"  was  to  be 
performe<l  at  the  Ambigu>Comique  Th^dtre  on  the  Boulevard, 
having  read  in  the  Journal  des  Dtfbats  a  most  stern  and  ferocious 
cism  upon  the  piece  in  question,  and  upon  poor  Monsieur 
cens,  its  supposed  author,  it  seen«ed  to  me  by  no  means  un- 
itable  to  lay  out  fifty  sous  in  the  piux;hase  of  a  stall  at  the 
tre,  and  to  judge  with  my  own  eyes  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
16  play. 

Who  does  not  remember  (except  those  who  never  saw  the  drama, 
therefore  of  course  cannot  be  exj)ected  to  have  any  notion  of  it) 
bo  does  noi,  I  say,  rememl)er  tlie  pathetic  acting  of  Mrs.  Keeley 
be  part  of  Smike,  as  performed  at  the  Adelphi ;  the  obstinate 
i-humour  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who,  having  to  represent  the  brutal 
sera,  was,  according  to  his  nature,  so  chuckling,  oily,  and  kind- 
ted,  that  little  boys  must  have  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  be 
fed  by  him ;  finally,  the  acting  of  the  admirable  Yates  in  the 
Ired  part  of  Mantalini  ?  Can  France,  I  thought,  produce  a  fop 
i  to  Yates?  Is  there  any  vulgarity  and  assurance  on  the 
ievard  that  can  be  compared  to  that  of  which,  in  the  character 
iantalini,  he  gives  a  copy  so  wonderfully  close  to  Nature? 
er  then  were  fifty  sous  more  cheerfully — nay,  eagerly  i>aid, 
I  by  your  obedient  servant. 

After  China,  this  is  the  most  ignorant  coimtry,  thought  I,  in 
whole  civilised  world  (the  company  was  dropping  into  the 
tre,  and  the  musicians  were  one  by  one  taking  their  seats) ; 
e  people  are  so  immensely  conceited,  that  they  think  the  rest 
Europe  beneath  them ;  and  though  they  have  invaded  Spain, 
Y,  Russia,  Germany,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  ask  for  a  piece 
iread  in  the  national  language  of  the  countries  so  conquered, 
see  the  force  of  genius ;  after  a  time  it  conquers  everything, 
I  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  Frenchmen !  The  name  of 
lolas  Nickleby  crosses  the  Channel  in  spite  of  them.     I  shall  see 
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honest  John  Browdie  and  wicked  Ralph  once  more^  honest  and 
wi<iked  in  French.  Shall  we  have  the  Kenwigses,  and  their  unde, 
the  delightful  collector ;  ami  will  he,  in  Portsmouth  church,  make 
that  famous  marriage  with  Jidiana  Petowker?  Above  all,  what 
will  J//'«.  Nickleby  say  I — the  famous  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  has  lain 
unrlescribe^l  until  Boz  seized  upon  her  and  brought  that  great  truth 
to  light,  and  whom  yet  every  man  iwssesses  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family.  Are  there  Mrs.  Nicklebies — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
are  there  Mistresses  Nickleby  in  France  ?  We  shall  see  all  this  at 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  ;  and  hark  !  the  fiddlers  are  striking  up. 

Presently  the  prompter  gives  his  three  heart-thrilling  slaps,  and 
the  great  painted  cloth  moves  upwards :  it  is  always  a  moment  of 
awe  and  pleasure.  What  is  coming?  First  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
legs  and  feet ;  then  suddenly  the  owners  of  the  limbs  in  question  in 
steady  attitudes,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  there  one  thousaDd 
years  before ;  now  behold  the  landscape,  the  clouds ;  the  great 
curtain  vanishes  altogether,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  dis^- 
chanted  performers  begin. 

Act  I 

You  see  a  court  of  a  school,  with  great  iron  bars  in  front,  and  a 
beauteous  sylvan  landscape  beyond.  Could  you  read  the  writing  on 
the  large  board  over  the  gate,  you  would  know  that  the  school  waa 
the  "  Paradis  des  Enfans,"  kept  by  Mr.  S<iueers.  Somewhere  by 
that  bright  river,  which  meanders  through  the  background,  is  the 
casile  of  the  stiitely  Earl  of  Clarendon — no  relation  to  a  late  am- 
l)assador  at  Madrid. 

His  lordship  is  from  home ;  but  his  young  and  lovely  daughter, 
Miss  Annabella,  is  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  this  very  moment  k  taking 
a  les8on  of  French  from  Mr.  Squeers's  saus-mattre,  Neekolass 
NeekllHH\  Nicholas  is,  however,  no  vulgar  usher ;  he  is  but  lately 
an  or))han  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  rich  Loudon  banker.  Monsieur  Ralph, 
talking  cluu*ge  of  the  lad's  portionless  sister,  has  procured  for 
Nicholas  this  place  of  usher  at  a  school  in  le  Yorksheer. 

A  rich  London  banker  procuring  his  nephew  a  place  in  a  school 
at  eight  guineas  per  annum  !  Sure  there  must  be  some  roguery  in 
this ;  and  the  more  so  when  you  know  that  Monsieur  Squeers,  the 
keej)er  of  the  academy,  was  a  few  years  since  a  vulgar  rope-dancer 
and  tumbler  at  a  fair.  But  peace  !  let  these  mysteries  clear  up,  as, 
please  Heaven,  before  five  acts  are  over  they  wilL  Meanwhile 
Nichohis  irt  happy  in  giving  his  lessons  to  the  lovely  Meess  Annabel. 
Lessons,  indeeil !  Lessons  of  what  ?  Alack,  alack !  when  two 
young,  handsome,  ardent,  tender-hearted  people  pore  oto-  the  same 
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book,  we  know  what  happens,  be  the  book  what  it  may.  French 
or  Hebrew,  there  is  always  one  kind  of  language  in  the  leaves,  as 
those  can  tell  who  have  conned  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  his  usher,  Monsieur  Sciueers  keeps 
achool.  But  one  of  his  scholars  is  in  the  courtyard ;  a  lad  beauti- 
fully dressed,  fat,  clean,  and  rosy.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Browdie,  by  profession  a  drover,  is  with  the  boy,  employed  at  the 
moment  (for  he  is  at  leisure  and  fond  of  music)  in  giving  him  a 
lesson  on  the  clarionet. 

The  boy  thus  receiving  lessons  is  called  facetiously  by  his  master 
ProspecttiSf  and  why  ?  Because  he  is  so  excessively  fat  and  healthy, 
and  well  clothed,  that  his  mere  appearance  in  the  courtyard  is 
supposed  to  entice  parents  and  guanlians  to  place  their  children 
in  a  seminary  where  the  scholars  were  in  such  admirable  condition. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  in  the  first  place,  that  Squeers 
exhibiting  in  this  manner  a  sample-boy,  and  pretending  that  the 
whole  stock  were  like  him  (whereas  they  are  a  miserable,  half- 
starved  set),  must  have  been  an  abominable  old  scoundrel ;  and, 
secondly  (though  the  observation  applies  to  the  French  nation 
merely,  and  may  be  considered  mgre  as  political  than  general),  that 
by  way  of  a  fat  specimen,  never  was  one  more  unsatisfactory  than 
this.  Such  a  poor  shrivelled  creature  I  never  saw ;  it  is  like  a 
French  fat  pig,  as  lanky  as  a  greyhound  !  Both  animals  give  one 
a  thorough  contempt  for  the  nation. 

John  Browdie  gives  his  lesson  to  Prospectus,  who  informs  him 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  narrated  above ;  and  having  concluded 
the  lesson,  honest  John  produces  a  piece  of  pudding  for  his  pupil. 
Ah,  how  Prospectus  devours  it !  for  though  the  only  well-fed  boy 
in  the  school,  he  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  gormandiser  by  disposition. 

While  Prospectus  eats,  another  of  Mr.  Squeers^s  scholars  is 
looking  unnoticed  on ;  another  boy,  a  thousand  times  more  miserable. 
See  yon  ]KX)r  shivering  child,  trembling  over  his  book  in  a  miserable 
hutch  at  the  comer  of  the  court.  He  is  in  rags,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  live  with  the  other  boys ;  at  play  they  constantly  buffet  him, 
at  lesson-time  their  blunders  are  visited  upon  his  poor  shoulders. 

Who  is  this  unhappy  boy?  Ten  years  since  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Becher  brought  him  to  the  Paradis  des  Enfans ;  and  pay- 
ing in  advance  five  years  of  his  pension,  left  him  under  the  charge 
of  Monsieur  Squeers.  No  family  ever  visited  the  child  ;  and  when 
at  the  five  years'  end  the  instituteur  applied  at  the  address  given 
him  by  Becher  for  the  further  payment  of  his  pupil's  expenses. 
Monsieur  Squeers  found  that  Becher  had  grossly  deceived  him,  that 
no  such  persons  existed,  and  that  no  money  was  consequently  forth- 
coming, hence  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befell  the  hapless 
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frieD*i  Sibaek ;  nL  ibe  b-j*  ir^  <aIM  ii»t:-  tiit  wianjir^i  it 
Mourjeor  Sqiurr^  uk*]  nui*je  to  skj  tlicir  lestcv^ :  wb?^  h  {aLmr  :.*' 

do  bis  «j«^71iTiy 

l2tfl;ii£i€i>i  witL  farT.  r.l]  S-juiiiis  nfeLcd  f<nrkrL  joid  '■"oaii  iht^ 

kn,2cr.  Xi'/kirl'V.  rtiepj^in^  f'>r«-iLni.  de4rarifii]  ibe  ]•>:«•  fojtinte 
cLiW ;  anJ  irL«i  Njiiaa*  niisted  L:*^  rtirk  u*  stnkt — jonf !  jcf '.  ms, 
deux,  trois.  e:  Lk ' — M^nsiear  Xii-bvLif  ^UD^^ik^l  lim  bct^zsI  «>^pi 
d>  pcjin^  aD'l  fi«it  hiui  lAeDi>'4  gr^'Vc-liizig  i  urre. 

Yfm  miiT  be  Kire  tluu  tbeif  wk^  D>nr  a  itntny  luLl]<»iB^  am  c:: 
tbe  b^Tf :  sJ]  juiDjiefl  ki«.-k4ni.  tLimip«e«l  l<iiizi|ied.  uhi  ecrkirixd 
tLtir  imLaf*pT  miun^fT  fUiJ  derre  Liiu  li^t.  too  !i.  azkd  wbrs  itxty 
Lad  finifiht*]  tbtdr  fuu,  rlazi !  flung  ojies  the  gaa«6  cf  tlif  Infiais* 
Para/iue  aihi  nm  airar  Lome. 

X««k]beic,  seeiiL:  vLat  be  Lad  done.  Lad  Dc^tLing  \efi  l<ui  p^* 
run  avay  x*m*  -.  Le  penned  a  La^tT  line  U>  Lk  I'velj  pG}<I.  3iis« 
Anna>*eL  Vj  exjtlain  that  tLoagh  Lk  de^aitnre  va«  £a>d«len  hia 
L<>ii<>ur  war  saft^  and  y-i/inr  Lib  i^tick  qnitu^l  tLt-  si'L'noL 

Tbffre  was  but  one  piupil  }eii  in  it,  an<l  be.  {■cior  soul,  kn^w  di)C 
wbitber  t*fi  ^o.  But  wben  be  saw  Nirbcilas,  Lis  fiole  friend,  defiul- 
ijkz^  Le  mustertd  o-nznoe;  and  tLen  made  a  a>tep  fiTvanl — and  tben 
wondered  if  Le  dared — and  tben,  wben  XicLoSas  wa;»  ai  a  Lttk 
distance  from  Lim,  ran,  ran,  as  if  Lis  life  (as  indeed  it  did) 
dependipd  upon  it. 
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This  is  the  picture  of  Neeklbee  and  poor  Smeek.*  Tliey  are 
both  dressed  in  the  English  fusliion,  ami  you  must  fancy  the 
curtain  falling  amidst  thunders  of  applause.  [End  of  Act  I. 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  ouf,  pouf." — "  Dieu,  qu'il  fait  chaud  !  " — 
"  Oi^geat,  limonade,  bi^re  !  " — "  L'Entracte,  journal  de  tous  leff 
spectacles  I " — "  La  Marseillai-ai-aise  ! " — witii  such  cries  from 
pit  and  boxes  the  public  wiles  away  the  weary  ten  minutes  between 
the  acts.  The  three  l)onnes  in  tlie  front  boxes,  who  had  been 
escorted  by  a  gentleman  in  a  retl  cap,  and  jacket,  and  earrings, 
1)egin  sucking  oranges  with  great  comfort,  while  their  friend  amliscs 
himself  witli  a  piece  of  barley-sugar.  The  jyetite-Tnattresse  in  the 
private  box  smootlies  her  bandeiuu:  of  hair  and  her  little  trim, 
w^hite  cuffs,  and  looks  at  her  chiffons.  The  friend  of  the  tight  black 
velvet  spencer,  meanwhile,  pulls  his  yellow  kid  gloves  tighter  on  his 
liands,  and  looks  superciliously  round  the  house  with  his  double- 
glass.  Fourteen  people,  all  smelling  of  smoke,  all  bearded,  and  all 
four  feet  high,  pass  over  your  body  to  their  separate  stalls.  The 
prompter  gives  his  thumps,  whack — whack — whack  !  the  music 
begins  again,  the  curtain  draws,  and,  lo !  we  have — 


Act  II 

The  tavern  of  Les  Armes  du  Roi  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  frequented  in  the  city  of  London.  It  must  be  in  the  York- 
shire roa<l,  that  is  clear ;  for  the  first  person  whom  we  see  there  is 
John  Browdie  ;  to  whom  presently  comes  Prospectus,  then  Neeklbee, 
then  poor  Smeek,  each  running  away  individually  from  the  Parodis 
des  Eufans. 

It  is  likewise  at  this  tavern  that  the  great  banker  Ralph  does 
his  business,  and  lets  you  into  a  number  of  his  secrets.  Hither, 
too,  comes  Milor  Clarendon, — a  handsome  peer,  forsooth,  but  a 
sad  reprobate  I  fear.  Sorrow  has  driven  him  to  these  wretched 
(^ourses :  ten  years  since  he  lost  a  son,  a  lovely  chihl  of  six  years 
of  age ;  and,  hardened  by  the  loss,  he  has  taken  to  gambling, 
to  the  use  of  the  vins  de  France  which  take  the  reason  prisoner, 
and  to  other  excitements  still  more  criminal.  He  has  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  lovely  Kate  Nickleby  (he,  the  father  of  Miss 
Annabel !),  and  asks  the  banker  to  sup  with  him,  to  lend  him 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to  bring  his  niece  with  him.  With 
every  one  of  these  requests  the  capitalist  promises  to  comply  :  the 
money  he  produces  forthwith ;  the  lady  he  goes  to  fetch.     Ah, 

*  Alluding  to  a  sketch,  the  first  of  two  sketches  by  the  author,  which 
accompanied  this  pAper  on  its  original  appearance  in  Frattr't  Magtutine, 
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luilor !  beware — beware,  your  healtb  is  bad,  your  property  is  niinedf 
— death  and  insolvency  stare  you  in  the  fauce, — but  what  cares  Lor 
Clarendon  ?  He  is  dct^perate :  he  orders  a  splendid  rejiast  in  a 
private  af>artment,  and  while  they  are  getting  it  ready,  he  and  the 
young  lords  of  his  acquaintance  sit  down  and  crack  a  bottle  in  the 
coffee-room.  A  gallant  set  of  gentlemen  truly,  all  in  short  coats 
with  cajies  to  them,  in  tights  and  Hessian  boots,  such  as  our  nobility 
are  in  the  custom  of  wearing. 

"  I  bet  yuu  cinq  cent  guiu^,  Lor  Beefi"  says  Milor  Clarendon 
(whom  the  wine  has  begun  to  excite),  "  that  I  will  have  the  lovely 
Kate  Nicklbee  at  supper  with  us  to-night." 

"  Done ! "  says  Lor  Beef.  But  why  starts  yon  stranger  who 
has  just  come  into  the  hotel?  Why,  forsooth?  because  he  is 
NichoLis  Nickleby,  Kate's  brother ;  and  a  pretty  noise  he  makes 
when  he  hears  of  his  lordship's  project ! 

"You  have  Meess  Neeklbee  at  your  table,  sirl  You  are  a 
liar ! " 

All  the  lords  start  up. 

"  Who  is  this  very  strange  person  ? "  says  Milor  Clarendon,  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber. 

"  Dog !  give  me  your  name  ! "  shouts  Nicholas. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! "  says  my  lord  scornfully. 

"  John,"  says  Nickleby,  seizing  hold  of  a  waiter,  "  tell  me  that 
man's  name." 

John  the  waiter  looks  frightened,  and  hums  and  haws,  when, 
at  the  moment,  who  should  walk  in  but  Mr.  Ralph  the  banker,  and 
his  niece. 

Ralph,  "  Nicholas  ! — confusion  ! " 

Kate,  "  My  brother  ! " 

Nicholas,  "  Avaunt,  woman !  Tell  me,  sirrah,  by  what  rig^t 
you  bring  my  sister  into  such  company,  and  who  is  the  villain  to 
whom  you  liave  presented  her  ? " 

Ralph.  "Lord  Clarendon,^* 

Nicholas.  "  The  father  of  Meess  Annabel  ?    Gracious  heaven ! " 

What  followed  now  need  not  be  explained.  The  young  lords 
and  the  Ixuiker  retire  abashed  to  their  supper,  while  Meess  Kate, 
and  Smike,  who  lias  just  arrived.  Ml  into  the  anns  of  Nicholas. 

Such,  kdles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  second  act,  rather  feeble  in 
interest,  and  not  altogether  probable  in  action.  That  five  people 
running  away  from  Yorkshire  should  all  come  to  the  same  inn  in 
London,  arriving  within  five  minutes  of  each  other — that  Mr.  Ralph, 
the  great  banker,  should  make  the  hotel  hia  place  of  business,  and 
openly  confess  in  the  coffee-room  to  his  ex-agent  Becher  that  he  bad 
caused  Becher  to  make  away  with  or  murder  the  son  of  Lord 
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Clarendon, — finally,  that  Loitl  Clarendon  himself,  with  an  elegant 
town  mansion,  Bhould  receive  his  distingiiislied  guests  in  a  tavern, 
of  not  the  first  respectability, — all  these  points  may,  perhaps, 
strike  the  critic  from  their  extreme  improbability.  But,  bless 
your  Boui !  if  thew  are  improbabilities,  what  will  you  say  to  the 
revelations  of  the 

Third  Act 

That  scoundrel  Squarrs  before  he  kept  the  school  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  tumbler  and  salfimban^u^j  and,  as  such,  member  of 
the  great  fraternity  of  cadgers,  l)eggar8,  guetw,  thieves,  that  have 
their  club  in  London.  It  is  held  in  immense  Gothic  vaults  under 
ground :  here  the  beggars  concert  their  plans,  divide  their  spoil,  and 
hold  their  oi^gies. 

In  returning  to  London,  Monsieur  Squarrs  instantly  resumes 
his  acquaintance  with  his  old  comrades,  who  appoint  him,  by  the 
all-powerful  interest  of  a  j^cvliar  j^^fson,  head  of  the  community 
of  cadgers. 

That  person  is  no  other  than  the  banker  Ralph,  who,  in  secret, 
directs  this  godless  crew,  visits  their  haunts,  and  receives  from  them 
a  boundless  obedience.  A  villain  liimself,  he  has  need  of  the  aid 
of  villainy.  He  [tants  for  vengeance  against  his  nephew,  he  has 
determined  that  his  niece  shall  fall  a  prey  to  Milor  Clarendon, — 
nay,  more,  he  has  a  dark  suspicion  tliat  Sniike — the  orphan  boy — 
the  homeless  fugitive  from  Yorkshire — is  no  other  than  the  child 
who  ten  years  ago — but,  hush  ! 

Where  is  his  rebellious  nephew  and  those  whom  he  protects  ? 
The  quick  vigilance  of  Ralph  soon  discovered  them ;  Nicholas, 
having  taken  the  name  of  Edward  Browne,  was  acting  at  a  theatre 
in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  Tliamcs.  Huste,  Squarrs,  t»ke  a  couple 
of  trusty  beggars  with  you,  and  hie  thee  to  Wapping ;  seize  young 
Smike  and  carry  him  to  Cadger's  Cavern, — haste,  then !  The 
mind  siuidders  to  consider  what  is  to  hap])en. 

In  Nicholas's  room  at  the  theatre  we  find  his  little  family  assem- 
ble«l,  and  with  them  honest  John  Bn)wdie,  who  has  forgotten  his 
]iart  on  learning  that  Nicholas  was  attache<l,  not  to  the  ftrmicre^  but 
to  the  mistress;  to  them  comes — gracious  heavens  I — Meess  Annabel. 
"  Fly,"  says  she,  "  fly !  I  have  overheard  a  plot  concocted  between 
my  father  and  your  uncle  ;  the  sheriff  is  to  seize  you  for  the  abduc- 
tion of  Smeek  and  the  assault  upon  Squarrs,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  im])08sil)le  to  describe  this  act,  so  much  is 
there  done  in  it.  Lonl  Clarendon  learns  that  he  has  pledged  his 
life-interest  in  bis  estates  to  Ralph« 
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Hi8  lordship  dies,  and  Ralph  seizes  a  paper,  which  proTes 
beyond  a  doubt  that  young  Srnike  is  no  other  than  CUreiidoD's 
long-lost  6on. 

Uinfaiiie  S'liiarrs  with  his  satellites  carry  off  the  boy  ;  Bmirdie 
pitches  S<)uarrs  into  the  riyer ;  the  sheriff  carries  Nickieby  to 
prison ;  and  Vice  triumphs  in  the  person  of  the  odiotia  KalpL 
But  Vice  does  not  always  triumph;  wait  awhile  and  you  will 
see.     For  in  the 


FouETH  Act 

John  Browdic,  determined  to  rescue  his  two  young  firiends,  ibUows 
Ralph  like  his  shallow ;  he  dogs  him  to  a  rendezvous  of  the 
l>eggars,  and  overliears  all  his  conversation  with  S-.]iiam.  The 
b>y  is  in  the  Cadijrer's  Cavern,  hidden  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
Th.'inies ;  there  is  to  be  a  grand  jollification  among  the  rogiies  that 
uiglit  —a  dance  and  a  feast.  "  /,"  says  John  Browdie,  "  will  be 
there"  And,  wonderful  to  say,  who  should  pass  but  bis  olil  friend 
ProsfKN'tus,  to  whom  lie  gave  lessons  on  the  clarionet. 

Prospectus  is  a  cadger  now,  and  is  to  play  his  clarionet  that 
ni'^ht  at  Cad'j^er's  Hall.  Browdie  will  join  him, — he  is  dressed  np 
like  a  blin<l  l)cggar,  and  strange  sights,  heaven  knows,  meet  his  eyes 
in  Ca<lger*8  Hall. 

Here  they  come  trooping  in  by  scores, — the  halt  and  the  lame, 
black  sweepers,  one-legge«l  fiddlers,  the  climl)er  mots,  the  fly-eaker«, 
the  keflgorcc  coves, — in  a  wonl,  the  rogues  of  London,  to  their 
Gothic  hall,  a  thousand  miles  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Squarrs 
is  their  nominal  hoail :  but  their  real  leafier  is  the  tall  roan  yonder 
in  the  black  mask,  he  whom  nobody  knows  but  Browdie^  who  has 
found  him  out  at  once, — *tis  Ralph  ! 

"  Bring  out  the  prisoner,"  says  the  black  mask  ;  "  he  has  tried 
to  escape — he  has  broken  his  oaths  to  the  cadgers,  let  him  meet  his 
punishment." 

And  without  a  wonl  more,  what  do  these  cadgers  dot  They 
take  poor  Smike  and  bury  him  alive  ;  down  he  goes  into  the  vault, 
a  stone  is  rolled  over  him,  the  cadgers  go  away, — so  much  fi»r 
Smike. 

But  in  the  meantime  Master  Browdie  has  not  been  idle.  He 
has  picked  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  cadgers  of  a  portfolio  containing 
papers  that  prove  Smike  to  be  Lonl  CLirendon  beyond  a  doubt ;  he 
Lags  l)ehind  until  all  the  cailgers  are  gone,  and  with  the  help  of 
Nicholas  (wiio,  by-the-bye,  has  foun<l  his  way  somehow  into  the 
place),  he  pushes  away  the  stone,  and  brings  the  fiunting  boy  to 
the  world. 
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These  things  are  improbable  you  certainly  may  say,  but  are 
they  impossible?  If  they  are  possible,  then  they  may  come  to 
pass ;  if  they  may  come  to  pass,  then  they  may  be  supposed  to 
come  to  pass:  and  why  should  they  not  come  to  pass]  That  is 
my  argnment :  let  us  pass  on  to  the 

Fifth  Act 

Aha !  Master  Ralph,  yon  think  you  will  hare  it  all  your  own 
way,  do  you  T  The  lands  of  Clarendon  are  yours,  provided  there  is 
no  male  heir,  and  you  have  done  for  him.  The  peerage,  to  be  sure 
(by  the  laws  of  England),  is  to  pass  to  the  husband  of  Meess 
Annabella.  Will  she  marry  Ralph  or  not  ?  Yes :  then  well  and 
goo«l ;  he  is  an  earl  for  the  future  and  the  father  of  a  new  race  of 
Clarendon.  No :  then,  in  onlcr  to  spell  her  still  more,  he .  has 
provided  amongst  the  b^pjiars  a  lad  who  is  to  personate  the  young 
mislaid  Loni  Clarendon,  who  is  to  come  armed  with  certain  papers 
that  make  his  n<?ht  unquestionable,  and  who  will  be  a  creature  of 
Ralph's,  to  be  use<l  or  ca^t  away  at  will. 

Ralph  pops  the  question;  the  lady  repels  him  with  scora 
" Quit  the  house,  Meesa,"  says  he :  "it  is  not  yours,  but  mine. 
Give  up  that  vain  title  which  you  have  adoptetl  since  your  papa's 
death  ;  you  are  no  countess, — your  brother  lives.  Ho !  John, 
Thomas,  Samuel !  introduce  his  lonlship,  the  Comt«  de  Clarendon." 

And  who  slips  in]  Why,  in  a  handsome  new  dress,  in  the 
Englijth  fiishion,  Smike,  to  l)e  sure — the  boy  whom  Ralph  has 
munlered — the  boy  who  hail  risen  from  the  tomb — the  boy  who 
had  miraculously  discovcnni  the  |>ai>ers  in  Cadger's  Hall  and  (by 
some  underhand  work  that  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  which  I 
don't  pretend  to  im<lerstand)  had  substituted  himself  for  the  sub- 
stitute which  that  wicked  liankcr  had  proposed  to  bring  forwanl ! 
A  rush  of  early  recollections  AimkIs  the  iMinting  heart  of  the  young 
boy.  Can  it  be  ]  Yes — no  ;  sure  those  halls  are  familiar  to  him  ] 
That  conservatory,  has  he  not  playe<l  with  the  flowers  there — played 
with  his  blessed  mother  at  his  siile  ?  That  portrait !  Stop  !  a—  a 
— a — a— ah  !  it  is— it  is  my  sister  Anna— Anna — bella ! 

Fancy  the  scene  as  the  two  young  creatures  rush  with  a  scream 
into  each  other's  arms.  Fancy  John  Browdie's  hilarity  :  he  jumps 
for  joy,  and  throws  off  his  be<isj:ar's  cloak  and  beard.  Nicholas 
clasps  his  hands,  and  casts  his  fine  eyes  heavcnwanl.  But,  above 
all,  fancy  the  despair  of  that  cursed  binker  Ralph  as  he  sees  his 
victim  risen  from  the  grave,  an*!  all  his  hopes  dashe<l  down  into 
it.  Oh  !  Heaven,  Thy  haml  is  here !  How  must  the  luinker  then 
have  repented  of  his  bargain  with  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
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have  pcnificd  it,  I  can  only  say  for  their  comfort  that  I  liave  not 
told  one  half  of  the  real  plot  of  the  piec€  in  question ;  nay,  very 
likely  have  jNissed  over  all  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  There, 
for  instance,  was  the  assassination  of  the  virtuous  villain  Bechcr, 
the  dying  s(!ene  with  my  lonl,  the  manner  in  which  Nicholas  got 
into  the  Ca<lger*8  Cave,  and  got  out  again.  Have  I  breathed  a 
Rvllable  uiK)n  any  of  those  points?  No;  and  never  will  to  my 
dying  day.  The  imperfect  acwnmt  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  given 
above  is  all  that  the  most  iraimtient  reader  (let  him  have  fair  warn- 
ing) can  exi>ect  to  hear  from  his  humble  servant.  Let  it  be  sutti- 
cieut  to  know  that  the  piece  in  itself  contjiins  a  vast  number  of 
beauties  entirely  jiassinl  over  by  the  unworthy  critic,  and  only  to 
lie  appHMiiated  by  any  gentleman  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  stej) 
acnws  the  Channel,  and  thence  fn>m  his  hotel  to  the  ambiguously- 
comic  the^itre.  And  let  him  make  haste,  too ;  for  who  knows  what 
may  hap{K*n  ?  Human  life  is  proverbially  short.  Theatrical  pieties 
bloom  and  fa<le  like  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  very  likely  long 
l)ofore  this  notice  shall  appear  in  print  (as  let  us  heartily,  from 
men-enary  consideratitms,  pray  that  it  will),  the  drama  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  "  njay  have  diwippeared  altogether  from  the  world's  ken, 
like  Carthage,  Troy,  Swallow  Street,  the  Marylebone  bank,  Babylon, 
and  other  fond  magnificencrcs  elevat^l  by  men,  and  now  forgotten 
and  prostrate. 

As  for  the  worthy  Boz,  it  will  he  seen  that  Am  share  in  the 
pi(»ce  is  jiorfoctly  insignificant,  and  that  he  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  noble  geniuses  who  invented  the  drama  than  a  peg  has 
with  a  gold-laced  hat  that  a  nobleman  may  have  hung  on  it,  or  a 
Btarting-jxwt  on  the  race-course  with  some  magnificent  thousand- 
guinea  fiery  horses  who  may  choose  to  nm  from  it. '  How  iKH>r  do 
his  writings  a));»ear  after  those  of  the  Fren<'hman  !  How  feeble, 
mean,  and  destitute  of  imagination  !  He  never  would  have  thought 
of  intrrxlucing  six  Ion  Is,  an  ex-kidnapper,  a  great  Imnkcr,  an  idiot, 
a  sch(K>l master,  his  usher,  a  cattle-<lriver,  coming  for  the  most  part 
a  couple  of  hundre«l  miles,  in  onler  to  lay  open  all  their  secrets  in 
the  coffee-n)om  of  the  King's  Arms  hot<»l !  He  never  could  have 
invente<l  tiie  great  subterraneous  cavern,  cimetiere  et  safU  de  f*aly 
as  Jules  Janin  cjdls  it !  The  crwlit  of  all  this  falls  upon  the  French 
a<lai»t<*rs  of  Monsieur  Dickens's  romance ;  and  so  it  will  be  advisable 
to  let  the  public  know. 

But  as  the  French  play-writers  are  better  than  Dickens,  l)eing 
incom]»arably  more  imaginative  and  poetic,  so,  in  progres.sion,  is  the 
French  critic,  Jules  Janin,  above  nametl,  a  million  times  Bui)erior 
to  the  French  playwri'jhts,  ami,  after  Janin,  Dickens  disappears 

altogether,    Sq  ia  cut  up,  disposed  o^  done  for,    J,  J.  haa  hackee^ 
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of  a  much  higher  order  than  our  own,  which  remark  will  apply  to 
persons  and  books,  and  all  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  fat  Jules  attacks  Dickens.  His 
remarks  on  him  begin  in  the  following  jocular  way  : — 

"  Theatre  de  l'Ambiou-Comique. 
"  *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  M^odrame,  en  Six  Actes. 

"  A  genoux  devant  celui-lk  qui  s'appelle  Charles  Dickens !  h 
genoux !  II  a  accompli  h.  lui  seul  ce  que  n'ont  pu  faire  k  eux  deux 
lord  Byron  et  Walter  Scott !  Joignez-y,  si  vous  voulez,  Pope  et 
Milton  et  tout  ce  que  la  litt^rature  Aiiglaise  a  pnxluit  de  plus 
solennel  et  de  plus  charmant.  Charles  Dickens !  mais  il  n'est 
question  que  de  lui  en  Angletcrre.  II  en  est  la  gloire,  et  la  joie,  et 
Torgueil !  Savcz-vous  conibicn  d^achetcurs  i)08s^le  ce  Dickens ;  j'ai 
dit  dacheteurs,  de  gens  qui  tirent  lour  argent  de  leur  bourse  pour 
que  cet  argent  {wsac  de  leur  main  dans  la  main  du  libraire? — Dix 
niille  acheteurs.  Dix  mille  ?  que  disons-nous,  dix  mille  !  vingt  mille  ! 
— Vingt  mille  ]  Quoi !  vingt  mille  acheteurs  ?— Fi  done,  vingt 
mille !  qiuirante  mille  af^hcteurs. — Et  quoi !  il  a  trouvd  quarante 
mille  acheteurs,  vous  vous  mor^ucz  do  nous  sans  doutel — Qui,  mon 
brave  homme,  on  se  morjue  do  vous,  car  ce  n'est  jmis  vingt  mille  et 
quarante  mille  et  soixante  mille  a(!heteur8  qu*a  rcncontrds  ce  Charles 
Dickens,  c'est  cent  mille  acheteurs.  Cent  mille,  pas  un  de  moins. 
Cent  mille  esclaves,  cent  mille  tributaires,  cent  mille !  Et  nos 
gnmds  6crivains  modomcs  s'estiment  bicn  heurcux  et  bien  tiers 
qiuind  leur  livrc  le  plus  vant^  imrvient,  au  bout  de  six  mois  de 
ofl^rit^,  k  son  huitieme  cent ! " 

There  is  raillery  for  you !  there  is  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  of  *'  Pope  et  Milton,  si  solennel  et  si  charmant ! "  Milton, 
above  all ;  his  little  com^Iie  "  Samson  FAgoniste ''  is  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  graceful  trifles  tliat  ever  was  acted  on  the  stage^ 
And  to  think  that  Dickens  has  sold  more  copies  of  his  work  than 
the  al>ove  two  eminent  homme»-de-lettres,  and  Scott  and  Byron  into 
the  bargain  !  It  is  a  fact,  and  J.  J.  vouches  for  it.  To  be  sure,  J. 
J.  knows  no  more  of  English  literature  than  I  do  of  hiei'Ogly]>hics, — 
to  be  sure,  he  lias  not  one  word  of  English.  N'importe :  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  examining  the  books  of  Mr.  Dickens's  publishers, 
and  has  discovere<l  that  they  sell  of  Boz's  works  "  cent-mille  pas  un 
de  tnoins."  Janin  will  not  alluw  of  one  less.  Can  you  answer 
numbers  ?  And  there  are  our  <rrands  ^<'rivaiiis  modemes,  who  are 
ha[)i)y  if  they  sell  eight  lumdred  in  six  months.  Byron  and  8<*ott 
doubtless,  "  le  solennel  Pope,  et  le  charmant  Milton,"  as  well  as 
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other  geniuses  not  belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms.  If  a  man  is  an 
arithmetician  as  well  as  a  critic,  and  he  join  together  figures  of 
speech  and  Arabic  numerals,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  maj 
not  prove. 

"  Ot^  continues  J.  J. : — 

"Or,  parmi  les  chefe-d'oeuvre  de  sa  ^^on  que  d^vore  TAngJe- 
terre,  ce   Charles  Dickens  a  produit  un  gros  m^odrame  en  deui 
gros  volumes,  intitule  "Nicolas  Nickleby."     Ce  livre  a  ^t^  traduit 
chez  nous  par  un  homme  de  beaucoup  d 'esprit,  qui  n'est  pas  fiut 
pour  ce  triste   m^tier-lk.      Si  vous  saviez   ce  que   peut   ^tre  ini 
pareil    chef-d'oeuvre,    certes    vous    prendriez   en    pitid    les    siisdiL*! 
cent  mille  souscripteurs  de  Charles   Dickens.     Figurez-vous  done 
un  araas  d'inventions  pudriles,  oil  I'horrible  et  le  niais  se  donnent 
la  main,  dans  une  ronde  infemale ;  ici  passent  en  riant  de  bonnen 
gens  si  bons  qu'ils  en  sont  tout-k-fait  betes ;  plus  loin  bondisficnt 
et  blasphfement   toutes  sortes  de  bandits,  de  fripons,    de  voleure 
et  de  misdrables   si  affreux  qu'on  ne  sait  pas  comment  pourrait 
vivre,  seulement   vingt-quatre  heures,   une  socidt^  ainsi  comj>06ec. 
C'est  Ic  plus   naus^bond  melange  qu'on  puissc   imaginer  de  kit 
chaud   et   do    bi^re    toumde,    d'oeufs   frais   et   de    boeuf   saK  ^ 
haillons  et  d'habits  brodds,   d'dcus  d'or  et  de  gros  sous,  de  roses 
et   de   pissenlits.       On    se    bat,    on    s'embrasse,    on    s'injurie,  cm 
s'enivre,  on  nieurt  de  faira.     Les  filles  de  la  rue  et  les  lords  de 
la  Chambre  haute,  les  porte-faix  et  les  poetes,  les  ^oliers  et  ks 
volcurs,  se  prominent,  bras  dessus  bras  dessous,  au  milieu  de  cp 
tohubohu  insupportable.      Airaez-vous  la  fiim^  de  tabac,  Todeur 
<ie  Tail,  le  goftt  du  pore  frais,  Tharmonie  que  fait  un  plat  d'etaiD 
frappd   contre   \mo    casserole    de   cuivre    non    dtame'?      LisejE-moi 
cousciencieusement  ce  livre  de  Charles  Dickens.     Quelles  ploies! 
quelles  pustules  !  et  que  de  saintes  vertus !     Ce  Dickens  a  r^uni 
en  bloc  toutes   les   descriptions  de   Giucman   d'Alfaraehe   et  toiis 
les   reves   de   Grandisson.       Oh  I   qu'^tes-vous   devenus,    vous  les 
lectrices    taut    soit    peu    prudes    des    romans    de    Walter  Scott? 
Oh!  qu'a-t-on  fait  de  vous,  les  lectrices  anint^  de  "Don  Juan'' 
et  de  "  Lara  "  ]     0  vous,  les  chastes  enthoiisiastes  de  la  "  Clarisse 
Harlowe,"  voilez-vous  la  face  de  honte  !     A  cent  raille  exemplairee 
le  Charles  Dickens  !  " 

To  what  a  pitch  of  devergondage  must  the  English  ladies  have 
arrived,  when  a  fellow  who  can  chronicle  his  own  marriage,  and 
write  "  The  Dead  Donkey  and  the  Guillotined  Woman," —  when  even 
a  man  like  that,  whom  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  squeamish,  is 
obliged  to  turn  away  with  disgust  at  their  monstrous  immodesty ! 

J.  J.  is  not  difficult ;  a  little  harmless  gallantry  and   trifling 

with  the  seventh  commaDdmeQt  does  uot  ofood  him, — Ux  from 
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it.  Because  there  are  no  love-intrigiies  in  Walter  Scott,  Julca 
says  tliat  Scott's  readers  are  tant  soil  jjeu  jtru<hs  !  There  mujht 
to  be,  in  fact,  in  life  and  in  novels,  a  little,  pleasant,  gentlemanlike, 
anti-seventh-commandment  excitement.  Read  "The  Dead  Donkey 
and  the  Giiillotine<l  AVoman,"  and  you  will  see  how  the  tiling  may 
be  agreeably  and  genteelly  done.  See  what  he  says  of  "  Clarissa," — 
it  is  chaste  ;  of  "  Don  Juan," — it  is  not  indecent,  it  is  not  immoral, 
it  is  only  animee  !  Anim^ !  0  ciel !  what  a  word  !  Could  any 
but  a  Frenchman  have  had  the  grace  to  hit  on  it?  "Animation" 
our  Jules  can  pardon ;  prudery  he  can  excuse,  in  his  good-humoured 
contemptuous  way;  but  Dickens — this  Dickens, —  0  fie!  And, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  more  succinct,  complete,  elegant,  just, 
and  satisfactory  account  given  of  a  book  than  that  by  oiu*  friend 
Jules  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  "  It  is  the  most  disgusting  mixture 
imaginable  of  warm  milk  and  sour  beer,  of  fresh  eggs  and  salt  beef, 
of  rags  and  laced  clothes,  of  gold  crowns  and  coppers,  of  rose  and 
dandelions." 

There  is  a  receipt  for  you !  or  take  another,  which  is  quite  as 
pleaBant : — 

II 

"The  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  odour  of  garlic,  the  taste  of  fresh 
pork,  the  harmony  made  by  striking  a  pewter  pkte  against  an 
untinned  copper  saucepan.  Read  me  conscientiously  this  book 
of  Charles  Dickens ;  what  sores !  what  pustules !  "  &c. 

Try  either  mixtiu^  (and  both  are  curious), — for  fresh  pork  is 
an  in^iedient  in  one,  salt  beef  in  another;  tobacco  and  garlic  in 
receipt  No.  2  agreeably  take  the  places  of  warm  milk  and  sour 
beer  in  fommla  No.  1 ;  and  whereas,  in  the  second  prescription, 
a  pewter  plate  and  uiitinrud  copper  saucepan  (what  a  devilish 
satire  in  that  epithet  untinned!),  a  gold  crown  and  a  few  half- 
pence, answer  in  the  first  Take  either  mixture,  and  the  residt 
is  a  Dickens.  Hang  thyself,  thou  unhappy  writer  of  "  Pickwick  " ; 
or,  blushing  at  this  exposition  of  thy  faults,  turn  red  man  altogether, 
and  build  a  wigwam  in  a  wilderness,  and  live  with  'possums  up 

gum-trees.     Fresh  pork  and  warm  milk  ;  sour  beer  and  salt  b 

Faugh  !  how  could  you  serve  us  so  atrociously  1 

An<i  this  is  one  of  the  "  chefs-ti'oeuvre  de  sa  fofon  que  d^vore 
I'Angleterre."  The  beastly  country !  How  Jules  lashes  the  islanders 
with  the  sting  of  that  epigram — che/s-d'ceutTe  de  leurfcLQon  1 

■  •  1  •  •  •  . 

Look  you,  J.  J.,  it  is  time  that  such  imi)ertinence  should  cease. 
Will  somebody — out  of  three  thousand  literary  men  in  France, 
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there  are  about  three  who  have  a  smattering  of  the  English— wiQ 
some  one  of  the  tliree  explain  to  J.  J.  the  enonnoas  folly  and  fthtt- 
hood  of  all  that  the  fellow  has  been  saying  about  Dickens  aod 
English  literature  generally  ?  We  hare  in  England  literary  cktti- 
(Tceuure  de  notre  fa^xm^  and  are  by  no  means  ashamed  to  deroor 
the  same.  "  Le  Channant  Milton  "  was  not,  perhaps,  very  skilkii 
for  making  epigrams  and  chausons-k-boire,  but,  after  all,  was  x 
I>erson  of  merit,  and  of  his  works  have  been  sold  considerably 
more  than  eight  hundred  copies.  **  Le  solennel  Pope "  was  a 
writer  not  undeserving  of  praise.  There  must  have  been  something 
worthy  in  Sluikspeare, — for  his  name  has  penetrated  even  ti» 
France,  where  he  is  not  unfrequently  called  "  le  Subliuie  Williantf." 
Walter  S(;ott,  though  a  prude,  as  you  say,  and  not  having  tbe 
agreeable  laisser-aller  of  the  author  of  the  "  Dead  Donkey,"  &<•,, 
could  still  turn  off  a  romance  pretty  creditably.  He  and  **le 
Sublime  Williams  "  between  them  have  turned  your  French  litew- 
ture  topsy-turvy ;  and  many  a  live  donkey  of  your  crew  is  tiyin; 
to  imitate  their  paces  and  their  roars,  and  to  lord  it  like  those  deaJ 
lions.  These  men  made  chef%-d!ceuvre  de  noire  fofon^  and  we  a« 
by  no  means  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them. 

But  what  right  have  you,  0  blundering  ignoramus !  to  preteod 
to  judge  them  and  their  works, — you,  who  might  as  well  attempt 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures  ujwn  the  literature  of  the  HottentoU, 
and  are  as  ignorant  of  English  as  the  author  of  the  '^Random 
Recollections  "  ]  Learn  modesty,  Jules ;  listen  to  good  advice ;  and 
when  you  say  to  other  persons,  lisez  moi  ce  litvre  consci^iwieiMement 
at  least  do  the  same  thing,  0  critic !  before  you  attempt  to  judge 
and  arbitrate. 

And  I  am  ready  to  take  an  affidavit  in  the  matter  of  this 
criticism  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  that  the  translator  of  Sterne, 
who  does  not  know  English,  has  not  read  Boz  in  the  original — 
has  not  even  read  him  in  the  translation,  and  slanders  him  out  of 
pure  invention.  Take  these  concluding  opinions  of  J.  J.  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  fact : — 

"  De  ce  roman  de  "  Nicolas  Nickleby  "  a  4t6  tir^  le  m^odnune 
qui  va  suivre.  Commencez  d'abord  par  entasser  les  soutcrrains  siir 
les  t($n^bres,  le  vice  sur  le  sang,  le  mensonge  sur  Tinjure,  Padvliert 
9ur  Vinceste^  battez-moi  tout  ce  melange,  et  vous  verrez  ce  que  vooa 
allez  voir. 

**Dans  un  comt^  Anglais,  dans  une  ^cole,  on  plut5t  dans  inie 
horrible  prison  habits  par  le  froid  et  la  faim,  un  nomm^  Squeere 
entrafne,  sous  prdtexte  de  les  Clever  dans  la  belle  discipline^  tons 
les  enfans  qu'on  lui  confie.  Ce  miserable  Squeers  sp^ule  tout 
simplement  sur  la  fiaimi  sur  la  soif,  sur  les  habits  de  cca  pauvres 
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petita.  On  n'entend  que  le  bruit  des  verges,  les  soupirs  des  Imttus, 
lea  cris  des  battans,  les  blasphemes  du  maitre.  C'cst  afireux  h.  lire 
et  k  voir.  Surtout  ce  qui  fait  peur  (je  parle  du  livre  en  ques- 
tion), c'est  la  mis^re  d'un  pauvre  petit  nomin^  Smike,  dont  (let 
offi^ux  Squeers  est  le  bourreau.  Quand  parut  le  livrc  de  Charles 
Dickens,  on  nuronte  que  plus  d'un  maitre  de  pension  de  I'Angleterre 
Be  r^ria  contre  la  calomnic.  Mais,  juste  ciel !  si  la  cent  niilli^me 
partie  d'une  pareille  honte  ^tait  possible ;  s'il  etuit  vrai  qu'tm 
seul  marchand  de  chair  humaine  ainsi  bilti  p{it  exister  de  Tautre 
cot6  du  d^troit  ce  serait  le  d^honneur  d'une  nation  tout  cnti^re. 
£t  si  en  effet  la  chose  est  impossible,  que  vencz-vous  done  nous 
conter,  que  le  roman,  tout  comme  la  commie,  evt  la  peinture 
des  mceurs  ? 

"Or  ce  petit  nialheureux  convert  de  haillons  et  de  plaies,  le 
jouet  de  M.  Squeers,  c'est  tout  simplement  le  fils  unique  de  Lord 
Clarendon,  un  des  plus  grands  seigneurs  de  TAngleterre.  Voilk 
justement  ce  que  je  disais  tout  k  Theure.  Dans  cos  romans  qui 
Bont  le  rebut  d'une  imagination  en  d^lire,  il  n'y  a  \)as  de  milieu. 
Ou  bien  vous  6tes  le  dernier  des  mendians  charges  d'une  besace 
vide,  ou  bien,  salut  h  vous  !  vous  etes  due  et  pair  du  royaume  et 
chevalier  de  le  Jarretifere !  Ou  le  manteau  royal  ou  le  haillon. 
Quelquefois,  pour  varier  la  these,  on  vous  met  \niT  dessus  vos 
haillons  le  manteau  de  fwurprc. — Votre  tete  est  pleine  <le  vermine, 
k  la  bonne  heure !  mais  laissez  faire  le  romancier,  il  jjosera  tout  k 
rheure  sur  vos  immondt«  cheveux,  la  coun)nne  ducale.  Ainsi  proc^ 
dent  M.  Dickens  et  le  Capitaine  Marrj'at  et  tons  les  autres." 

Here  we  have  a  tliird  receipt  for  the  confection  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  " — darkness  and  cjivems,  vice  and  blood,  incest  and  adultery, 
"  dattez-moi  tout  jra,"  and  the  thing  is  done.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Dickens  has  not  said  a  word  about  darkness,  al)Out  caverns,  about 
blood  (ftjrther  than  a  little  harmlese  claret  drawn  from  S(iueers's 
nose),  about  the  two  other  crimes  mentioned  by  J.  J., — is  it  not  de 
luxe  to  put  them  into  the  Nickleby-receipt  1  Having  read  the 
romances  of  his  own  country,  and  no  others,  J.  J.  thought  he  was 
safe,  no  doubi,  in  introducing  the  last-named  ingredients;  but  in 
England  the  people  is  still  fajit  soil  peu  j>rude8y  and  will  have  none 
such  fare.  In  what  a  luxury  of  filth,  too,  does  this  delicate  critic 
indulge  I  iKttre  tete  est  plehie  de  vet^mine  (a  flattering  supposition 
for  the  French  readier,  by  the  way,  and  remarkable  for  its  polite 
propriety).  Your  hea<l  is  in  this  condition ;  but  never  mind  ;  let 
the  romancer  do  his  work,  and  he  will  presently  place  u|)on  your 
filthtj  hair  (kind  again)  the  ducal  coronet  This  is  the  way  with 
Monsieur  Dickens,  Captain  Marryat,  and  tke  othey^s. 

With  whom,  in  Heaven'fi  name?    Wliat  has  poor  Dickens  ever 
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had  to  do  with  ducal  crowns,  or  with  the  other  oniainents  of  the 
kind  which  Monsieur  Jules  distributes  to  his  frieDds  ?  Tell  Lv« 
about  men,  friend  Jules,  if  you  will,  but  not  such  lies.  See.  i't 
the  future,  that  they  have  a  greater  likelihood  about  them :  aoii 
try,  at  least,  when  you  are  talking  of  propriety  and  JecenfT-  A 
behaviour,  to  have  your  words  somewhat  more  cleanly,  and  y.>ur 
own  manners  as  little  offensive  as  possible. 

And  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Squeers,  the  impossibilirr 
of  it,  and  the  consequent  folly  of  placing  such  a  p<.>rtrait  in  a  w.>rk 
that  pretends  to  be  a  painting  of  manners,  that,  too,  is  a  falseL—i 
like  the  rest.  Such  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  not  only  exi^^ri, 
but  existe^l  in  J.  J.'s  country  of  France.  Who  does  not  remenir- r 
the  history  of  the  Boulogne  schoolmaster,  a  year  sint^,  wh'-»ra  the 
newspapers  called  the  "  French  Squeers  " ;  and  about  the  same  timf. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  was  a  case  still  more  atnvioa^. 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  £Eirmed  some  score  of  children,  subjein^^i 
them  to  ill-treatment  so  horrible  that  only  J.  J.  himselC  in  Lis 
nastiest  fit  of  indignation,  could  describe  it ;  and  ended  by  niiinler- 
ing  one  or  two,  and  starving  alL  The  whole  story  was  in  the 
DSaU^  J.  J.'s  own  newspaper,  where  the  accomplished  critic  may 
read  it. 
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